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THE 

COUNCIL  OF   TEN. 

OCTOBER,  MDCCCXXII. 


LoRBDAMO.    We  hare  decided. 

Book.  Wei 

LoBKDANO.  The  Tea  io  Gouaoil.^LORD  Btbon. 


THE  CONSTITUTIONALIST. 

We  have  been  called  upon  for  a  more  explicit  declara- 
tion of  our  political  opinions.  As  it  appears  necessary, 
such  a  declaration  shall  be  given.  For  in  one  of  the  letters 
which  have  reached  us  upon  this  subject,  insinuations 
have  been  made,  that  we  are  capable  of  wavering,  and 
trimming,  and  hanging  back  from  interested  motives ;  and 
suspicions  have  been  hinted,  that  we  are  fearful  of  put- 
ting into  print  any  determinate  tests  by  which  our  pre- 
sent doctrines  may  be  accurately  known,  and  our  future 
consistency  may  be  fairly  tried. 

If  we  have  any  acquaintance  with  ourselves,  with  our 
own  hearts,  with  our  own  views,  with  our  own  decisions, 
we  are  well  entitled  to  laugh  at  insinuations  and  sus- 
picions such  as  these.  If  there  be  one  thing  which  we 
despise  more  deeply  and  more  cordially  than  another,  it  is 
that  cautious  policy  which  trembles  at  committing  itself 
by  the  precipitate  expression  of  sentiments,  which  may 
afterwards  prove  injurious  in  a  worldly  and  pecuniary 
sense,  and  prevent  any  advance  to  the  pinnacle  of  honours 
and  preferment.  We  are  sure  that  such  timidity  is  as  de- 
ficient in  real  prudence,  as  in  open  sincerity.  For  us,  who 
have  resolved  to  stand  in  an  imposing  attitude,  or  to  fall — 
for  us,  who  have  taken  high  ground,  and  who  are  de- 
termined to  maintain  it,  political  intrepidity  is  no  less 
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indispensable  than  political  integrity.  A  manly  and 
Btraight-forward  course  is  most  compatible  with  our  own 
sense  of  equity  and  discretion,  as  it  is  altogether  due  to 
that  public^  whose  encouragement  we  hope  to  merit,  and 
whose  opinions  we  aspire  to  direct. 

What,  indeed,  have  we  to  fear  ?  Are  we  frightened  at 
the  thoughts  of  cutting  off  our  retreat  into  the  pale  of  any 
party  ?  Far  from  us  must  be  such  time-serving  apprehen- 
sions !  We  must  lead,  rather  than  follow  ;  we  must  dic- 
tate, rather  than  serve;  we  must  form  our  own  party, 
instead  of  attaching  ourselves  to  any  party  which  is 
already  formed.  That  Power,  which  implants  the  dis- 
position in  the  human  heart,  has,  we  believe,  forbidden  us 
to  conform  with  implicit  and  unreflecting  acquiescence  to 
the  notions  of  our  predecessors  or  our  neighbours,  or  to 
quadrate  with  any  set  of  opinions  laid  down  and  adjusted 
by  the  rule  and  compass  of  well-meaning  theorists  and 
politicians  upon  paper. 

We  shall  now  proceed,  after  these  premises,  to  an  avowal 
of  the  fundamental  maxims,  to  which  we,  the  Decemvirs 
of  Great  Britain,  in  council  assembled,  here  solemnly 
pledge  ourselves,  as  the  guides  by  which  our  political  con- 
duct shall  be  uniformly  regulated,  and  the  standards  to 
which  our  political  opinions  on  every  particular  juncture 
may  be  uniformly  referred.  That  they  will  be  acceptable, 
in  all  their  bearings  and  details^  to  the  whole  circle  of  our 
readers,  it  might  be  gratifying  to  know,  but  it  would  be 
presumptuous  to  expect ;  since  even  in  our  own  body  there 
exist  many  points  of  disagreement  on  questions  of  secon- 
dary importance.  But  we  trust,  that  they  who  concur 
with  us  in  the  great  an4  leading  tenets,  which  touch,  as  it 
were,  upon  the  vital  parts  of  our  constitution,  will  not  be 
estranged  from  our  side  by  those  minor  shades  of  differ- 
ence, which,  since  no  care  or  circumspection  could  avoid 
them,  it  would  be  unwise,  as  it  is  unnecessary,  very  deeply 
to  regret ;  and  that  they  who  are  at  variance  with  us  upon 
our  general  sentiments,  will  yet  give  us  credit  for  the  im- 
partiality of  examination,  and  the  integrity  of  purpose, 
which  has  led  to  their  adoption. 

These  maxims  and  sentiments  we  shali  deliver  with  the 
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more  cheerfulness,  the  more  zeal,  and  the  more  alacrity, 
because,  in  the  first  place,  from  a  confidence,  whether  just 
or  unreasonable,  in  the  truth  of  our  opinions,  we  are  natu- 
rally anxious  to  disseminate  and  enforce  them  among  our 
fellow-citizens  and  fellow-men;  because,  in  the  second 
place,  they  who  do  us  the  fayour  of  reading  our  lucubra- 
tions, ought  to  be  liable  to  neither  mistake  nor  uncertainty 
as  to  the  doctrines  which  we  shall  inculcate,  and  the  prin« 
ciples  which  we  shall  espouse ;  and  because,  in  the :  third 
place,  as  we  shall  soon  descend  into  the  political  ar^ia, 
and  take  a  more  immediate  share  in  the  passing  conflicta 
which  agitate  the  state ;  and  as  we  shall  deal  our  blowsr 
with  unflinching  resolution,  in  every  quarter  where  we 
think  them  calculated  to  have  a  good  effect,  without  much 
regard  for  persons  or  for  parties ; — ^we  would  y^  no  farther 
imitate  the  piratical  mode  of  warfare,  but  fight  under  our 
own  colours,  and  display  openly  to  our  friends  and  to  our 
enemies,  in  what  cause  and  under  what  banners  we  have 
enlisted  our  hopes,  our  capacities,  our  resources,  and  our 
fortunes* 

We  know  well,  that  what  we  now  write  it  will  be  im- 
possible hereafter  to  deny  or  to  recall.  Bi^t  we  believe, 
too,  that  the  time  will  never  come,  when  we  shall  have 
cause  to  lament  that  the  present  declaration  of  our  sen- 
timents is  undeniable  and  irrevocable.  For,  on  the  one 
hand,  the  very  structure  of  our  minds  must  be  altered, 
before  we  can  be  induced  to  a  sweeping  renunciation  of 
doctrines,  which  are  no  less  agreeable  to  our  feelings, 
than  consonant  with  our  reason;  and,  on. the  other,  we 
shall  look  down  with  absolute  disdain  upon  any  fodish 
charge  of  inconsistent  which  a  political  adversary  may 
attempt  to  fix  upon  us,  in  consequence  of  some  slight 
change  or  modification  of  opinion,  such  as  those  to  which 
a  sincere  and  honest  conviction  hais  often  conducted,  and 
will  often  again  conduct,  the  best  and  wisest  of  mankind. 
That  discrepancy  of  sentiment  at  different  periods  of  life, 
which  proceeds  either  from  more  matured  and  extensive 
views  of  a  difficult  subject,  or  from  some  alteration  either 
in  the  thing  itself,  or  in  some  other  points  which  havle  a 
natural  and  necessary  connexion  with  it,  is  easily  distin- 
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guished  from  that  tergiversation  and  desertion  of  former 
principles,  which  result  either  from  the  pliant  baseness  of 
political  cupidity,  or  from  the  equal  profligacy  of  disap- 
pointed ambition.  To  the  former,  every  thinking  man  is 
liable ;  from  the  latter  every  honest  man  is  exempt. 

Our  readers  will  bear  in  mind,  that  the  present  article 
is,  and  pretends  to  be,  nothing  more  than  a  simple  avowal 
and  exposition  of  our  creed.  We  have  no  room  for  argu- 
ment :  and  perhaps  a  plain  and  elementary  view  would  be 
rather  encumbered  than  assisted  by  a  mass  of  historical 
and  philosophical  deductions.  To  develop  our  principles 
in  their  full  extent ;  to  stamp  them  upon  the  public  mind 
by  the  whole  weight  of  reason  and  exhortation ;  in  short, 
to  propagate  and  diffuse  them  by  whatever  measure  of  in- 
tellectual ability  we  may  happen  to  enjoy,  aided  by  the 
vast  mechanical  powers  of  the  press,  must  be  the  labour 
of  many  future  houfs,  and  the  business  of  many  future 
discussions  in  this  and  other  publications. 

But  to  the  point.  We  have  already  said,  that  we  are 
neither  Whigs  nor  Tories,  but  that  we  are  Constitutiona- 
lists.   What  is  a  Constitutionalist  1 

A  Constitutionalist  is  a  man,  who  examines  all  the 
great  and  momentous  questions  which  regard  religion, 
morals,  politics,  the  public  welfare  of  the  state,  and  the 
private  happiness  of  individuals,  upon  comprehensive » 
and  immutable,  and  philosophical  principles ;  but,  at  the 
same  time,  views  them  with  reference  to  the  particular 
institutions  of  his  country;  who  will  neither  suffer  his 
national  partialities,  or  the  prepossessions  which  he  de- 
rives from  his  ancestors,  to  thwart  or  interfere  with  his 
fixed  notions  of  eternal  equity  and  fitness  ;  nor  attempt  to 
adapt  his  general  and  speculative  maxims  to  cases  where 
they  cannot  but  be  mischievous^  inasmuch  as  they  are  un- 
necessary and  inapplicable. 

A  Constitutionalist  is  a  man,  who  will  preserve  inviolate 
at  all  hazards,  at  the  risk  of  worldly  prosperity,  of  pro- 
perty, of  life,  the  British  Constitution  of  three  estates; 
who  will  support  the  laws  of  the  State,  the  doctrines  of 
the  Church,  and  the  union  between  them  ;  who  will  main- 
tain the  just  prerogatives  of  the  Crown,  the  legal  privi- 
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leges  of  the  nobility,  and  the  inherent  rights  of  the  people ; 
who  will  make  it  his  chief  study  to  keep  up  the  equilibrium 
of  the  Constitution,  where  it  exists  ;  to  restore  it,  where 
it  has  been  lost ;  and  to  improve  it,  where  it  is  capable  of 
improvement. 

A  Constitutionalist  is  a  man,  who  will  labour  to  remove, 
in  whatever  quarter  they  may  be  found,  all  the  abuses, 
which  admit  of  a  safe,  practical,  and  effectual  remedy; 
who  will  spare  them,  and  connive  at  them,  and  hold  them 
sacred,  neither  in  the  ofiScers  of  Government,  nor  in  the 
ministers  of  Religion,  nor  in  the  Administrators  of  Law ; 
who  will  exert  his  utmost  efforts  to  relieve  the  burdens 
and  distresses  of  his  countrymen,  and  ameliorate,  in  every 
possible  manner,  the  condition  of  the  people ;  who  will 
consider  the  lastii^  interest  of  all  in  conjunction,  not  the 
personal  interest  of  any  particular  class  separately  and  by 
itself. 

A  Constitutionalist  is  a  man,  at  the  same  time,  who 
will  seek  to  change  nothing  for  the  sake  of  change  ;  but 
unless  some  clear  and  indisputable  benefit  can  be  proved 
as  the  natural  and  almost  certain  result  of  the  alteration, 
will  leave  and  support  established  institutions  and  esta- 
blished usages,  simply  because  they  are  established. 

A  Constitutionalist  is  a  man,  who  will  observe  the  signs 
of  the  times,  and  the  current  of  popular  opinion ;  who 
will  direct  his  conduct  in  some  measure  according  to  the 
spirit  of  the  age,  and  the  progress  of  human  reason. 

A  Constitutionalist  is  a  man,  who  will  lend  himself 
neither  to  any  individual  nor  to  any  party ;  who  will  resist 
every  invasion  of  his  personal  security,  every  encroach* 
ment  upon  his  political  privileges,  either  from  the  one  or 
from  the  many. 

A  Constitutionalist  is  a  man,  who  will  make  just  allow- 
ances for  a  conscientious  difference  of  opinion ;  yet  who  will 
maintain  his  own  with  spirit,  but  with  temper,  with  mode- 
ration,  but  with  decision ;  who  will  scorn  to  have  always 
in  his  mouth  the  factious  words  which  disgrace  political 
controversies  and  preclude  rational  discussion;  who  will 
neither  swell  the  indiscriminate  outcry  of  **  innovation" 
and  "  anarchy"  ancj  "  revolution"  against  every  attempt 
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at  improvement  and  reform ;  nor  treat  all  at  random,  as 
bigots,  fools,  or  knaves,  who  have  a  steady  attachment  for 
the  institutions  and  cnstoixis  of  their  forefathers : 
Qui  oonndia  patrumf  qui  leg^es,  juraque  servant. 

A  Constitutionalist  is  a  man,  who  feels  that  he  is  acting 
in  the  spirit  of  the  British  Constitution,  when  he  promotes 
in  ether  states,  without  an  officious  intermeddling  in  their 
concerns,  the  beautiful  union  of  regular  government  with 
personal  freedom ;  who  is  animated  by  the  inspiring  hope 
eventually  to  see  liberty  and  order  walk  hand  in  hand 
through  every  portion  of  the  habitable  globe  ;  and  who  is 
anxious,  wherever  the  sun  shines  upon  a  race  of  human 
beings,  to  diffiise  knowledge  and  happiness,  good  laws 
and  Christianity. 

In  fine,  a  Constitutionalist  is  a  man,  who  is  at  once  a 
true  Englishman  and  an  enlightened  citizen  of  the  world. 

Such  is  a  Constitutionalist :  such,  at  least,  is  the  cha- 
racter which  we  understand  by  the  term ;  and  in  spirit,  in 
intention,  in  wishes,  we  are  Constitutionalists. 

In  assuming  this  title,  we  shall  assume,  without  scruple  or 
delay,  the  attitude  which  becomes  it ;  we  shall  assume  the 
sublime  and  imposingattitude  which  becomes  us,  as  indepen- 
dent Englishmen,  who  aspire,  we  repeat,  to  give  a  tone  to 
public  opinion,  and  to  defend  with  equal  sincerity  and  zeal 
the  rights  and  privileges  which  belong  to  all  the  orders  of 
that  community,  of  which  it  is  our  pride  and  happiness 
that  we  are  members :-— «;«  would  assume  that  attitude  which 
the  Whigs  of  England  might  once  have  taken.  We  would 
stand  between  the  Government  and  the  people ;  we  would 
endeavour  to  point  out  and  reconcile  the  true  interests  of 
both,  and  prevent  each  from  bringing  mischief  and  per- 
dition upon  the  other  and  upon  itself.  In  all  states,  and 
at  all  periods,  the  Government  requires  a  monitor,  and  the 
people  require  a  director. 

We  say,  that  the  Whigs  might  once  have  taken  this 
position.  But  they  have  forfeited  their  claim  te.it  by 
their  indiscretion  and  their  misconduct.  Per  Ihem,  the 
time  is  past:  it  is  too  late.  The  people  distrust  them; 
the  Government  disregards  them ;  and  the  country  knows 
them.    When  it  is  a  matter  of  certainty,  dr  even  mere 
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suspicion^  tliat  a  Whig  is  only  a  Tory  out  of  place,  they 
are  not  fit,  they  are  not  able,  to  hold  the  balance  between 
those  who  rule  and  those  who  obey.  As  long  as  they  waver 
and  vibrate  between  the  love  of  power  and  office  on  the 
one  hand ;  and  on  the  other,  the  desire  of  distracting  the 
councils  of  their  political  antagonists,  impeding  their 
measures,  and  clogging  the  wheels  of  their  administration ; 
the  people  at  large  will  look  at  such  unworthy  efforts, 
either  with  passive  indifference,  or  with  indignant  disgust, 
and  will  not  even  be  thankful  for  what  is  done  in  their 
own  behalf  and  for  their  own  benefit.  Would  the  Whigs  be 
informed  of  the  reason  for  this  unthankfulness?  We  tell 
them,  that  the  people  mistrust  their  friendship,  and  place 
no  confidence  in  their  good  intentions.  They  have  lost 
their  influence,  because  they  have  mistaken  their  true  in-^ 
terests.  As  individuals,* there  are  many  men  among  the 
Whigs,  of  brilliant  talents,  of  vast  acquirements,  of  com- 
manding  eloquence,  of  undoubted  sincerity  ;  but  they  can 
never  r^^n  their  weight  and  respectability  as  a  body, 
until  they  have  more  unanimity  among  themselves,  more 
political  prudence,  and  more  political  honesty.  In  shorty 
until  their  views  are  exalted,  extended,  and  purified; 
until  thy  became  CkmUiiutionalisis,  the  Whigs  will  never  be 
i^seful  as  friends,  or  formidable  as  rivals,  or  valuable  as 
public  men. 

That  some  persons,  or  some  party,  should  stand  in  the 
mean  time  between  tl^  Government  and  the  people,  is  ab- 
solutely necessary  for  the  permanent  stability  of  the  one, 
and  the  juat  liberty  of  the  other.  In  many  respects,  the 
country  gentlemen  of  Sbglandi  seem  especially  adapted 
and  designed  for  this  honourable  station.  Within  their 
immediate  sphere,  their  influence  is  inestimable,  where  it 
Is  exerted ;  aad  no  substitute  ca»  be  found  for  it,  where  it 
is  wanted.  But  many  reasons  might  be  given,  why  the 
country-gentlemen  are  not  sufficient  of  themselves  to  form 
the  connecting  link  between  the  govem<^s  and  ti^  go* 
▼erned,  and  adjust  the  equipoise  of  the  Constitution, 
They  imbibe  in  early  life  notions  of  hereditary  dignity, 
and  something  which  resembles  feudal  dependence ;  they 
are  bom  and  educated  aristocrats;  their  habits. are  aris* 
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tocratic ;  their  prejudices  are  aristocratic ;  their  employ- 
ments and  their  amusements  prevent  them  from  taking 
wide  and  comprehensive  views  of  policy ;  nor  have  they 
the  best  opportunities  of  examining  the  nice  relations  in 
which  the  different  orders  of  a  nation  stand  towards  each 
other.  Moreover,  they  seldom  think  of  raising  or  moving 
public  opinion  by  the  lever  of  the  press ;  and  the  press, 
we  proudly  affirm,  is  in  these  days  a  mighty  and  stupen* 
dous  power,  without  whose  aid  all  other  instruments  must 
be  lame,  tardy,  inefficient,  impotent. 

To  return,  then,  to  ourselves.  Although  we  may  be  as 
yet  incapable  of  supplying  the  place  of  the  Whigs,  or  of 
doing  all  which  must  be  left  undone  by  the  country  gentle- 
men, we  shall  at  once  assume  a  position,  which,  if  firmly 
and  steadily  maintained,  must  command  respect  even  from 
the  most  profligate  administi'ation,  or  the  most  licentious 
democracy ;  and  this  attitude  we  will  keep,  with  regard 
both  to  the  State  and  to  the  Church. 

Of  the  latter,  we  have  already  spoken.  We  have  said, 
that  the  Churchy  as  by  law  established,  is  beset  by  many 
dangers  and  many  enemies.  -That  assertion  we  repeat ; 
and  we  can  imagine  but  one  method,  by  which  these  dan- 
gers can  be  avoided,  and  these  enemies  can  be  rendered 
harmless:  They  are  of  two  kinds :  first,  the  infatuated 
men  who  not  only  disbelieve  the  truth  of  the  Gospel,  but 
who  would  consent  to  lose  it  as  a  part  of  our  political 
Constitution,  and  sacrifice  all  the  salutary  and  invaluable 
effects  which,  have  resulted,  and  must  ever  result,  from  the 
propagation  of  its  doctrines  and  the  diffusion  of  its  spirit : 
secondly,  the  rigid  sectaries,  who  dislike  that  particular 
form  of  Christianity  which  is  denominated  the  Church  of 
England,  or  who  object  on  principle  to  any  Church  Esta- 
blishment whatever,  upon  the  ground  that  the  religion  of 
a  Christian  is  a  matter  which  should  rest  between  himself 
and  his  Maker,  and  ought  not  to  be  mixed  up  and  blended 
with  concerns  of  State. 

What,  then,  is  the  course  which  we  intend  to  pursue  with 
respect  to  these  different  adversaries  of  the  Established 
Church  ?  We  have  here  only  room  to  trace  the  barest 
outline  of  our  plan*    It  shall  be  our  earnest  and  uniform 
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endeavour  to  increase  the  number  of  Christians,  and  dimi- 
nish the  number  of  sects :  to  demonstrate  the  utility  of  a 
Church-Establishment,  and  the  union  between  Church  and 
State;  or,  at  least,  the  necessity  of  retaining  them,  where 
they  are  established :  to  shew  the  mild  and  tolerant  spirit 
of  the  Church  of  England ;  and,  if  we  may  without  dis- 
respect speak  of  it  as  a  district,  extend  the  boundaries  of 
its  territory,  and  augment  the  sources  of  its  population. 
We  would  seriously  exhort,  we  would  affectionately  invite, 
dissenters  of  every  denomination  to  range  themselves  under 
its  banners ;  and  to  the  Church  we  would  say,  **  Your  pale 
must  be  enlarged,  and  all  must  be  admitted  who  approach 
it  in  sincerity  of  heart ;  for  those  who  would  enter  your 
precincts,  the  gate    must  be  made  wide  and  the  road 
smooth.    You  must  open  your  arms  to  every  Christian, 
who  will  throw  himself  into   them,    and  consider  him 
among  your  children.    You  must  not  madly  put  obstacles 
in  the  path  ;  you  must  not  dart  a  proud  repulsive  glance 
upon  pious  men,  whose  consciences  are  tender,  and  whose 
prejudices  are  honest ;  you  must  not  have  the  deplorable 
rashness  and  insanity  to  frighten  them  away  by  abstruse 
and  subtle  difficulties  on  matters  of  theological  dispute." 
If  a  system  of  obstruction  is  pursued,  let  our  words  be 
marked :  The  Establishment  of  the  Church  of  England 
will  not  last  a  century.     How  long  will  men  be  blinded  to 
the  signs  of  the  times  ?    Even,-  we  fear,  until  their  own 
ruin  is  the  consequence  of  their  blindness ! 

For  the  rest,  enlightened  statesmen  and  honest  writers 
may  ward  off  the  dangers  which  assail  the  Ecclesiastical 
Establishment  from  without ;  but  it  must  be  the  care  of 
the  hierarchy  and  clergy  themselves,  that  it  is  not  crushed 
and  overturned  by  the  plough-share  of  destruction,  on  ac- 
count of  its  own  intolerance  and  bigotry ;  that  its  strength 
is  not  consumed,  and  its  very  vitals  devoured,  by  the  worm 
and  canker  of  internal  corruption. 

With  regard  to  the  concerns  of  State,  we  would  incul- 
cate on  the  Government  the  necessity  of  paying  a  strict 
regard  to  public  opinion,  and  the  duty  of  voluntarily 
making  every  concession  to  the  governed,  which  is  com- 
patible with  good  order  and  the  safe  administration  of 
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affairs :  we  would  inculcate  on  the  nation  a  constitutional 
jealousy  of  power,  blended  with  a  cheerful  obedience  to 
regular  authority.  For  ourselves,  if  we  can  take  our  place 
between  the  bigots  and  anarchists  of  the  day-^if  we  can 
be  instrumental  in  reconciling  Dissenters  to  the  Church, 
and  the  laity  to  the  clergy ;  and  in  removing,  by  gentle 
means,  some  of  the  follies  and  abuses  which  endanger  the 
Establishment :  if  we  can  be  instrumental  in  protecting 
the  people  from  oppression,  and  the  Government  from 
jeopardy ;  if  we  can  be  instrumental,  at  one  and  the  same 
time,  in  securing  the  liberty  of  the  nation,  and  adding  to 
the  strength  and  dignity  of  the  executive  powers ; — ^we 
shall  enjoy  a  station,  which  we  would  scorn  to  exchange  for 
ail  the  authority,  for  all  the  wealth,  for  all  the  reputation, 
for  all  the  influence,  of  any  created  beings  under  heaven. 

But  we  must  proceed  to  particulars.  And  first,  to  the 
subject  of  Reform,  which  is  the  chief  touch-stone  of  po- 
litical principles. 

It  is  the  curse  of  Reform,  that  it  has  always  the  great- 
est scoundrels  in  a  kingdom  on  its  side.  AH  the  discon*- 
tented,  all  the  disappointed,  and  more  than  half  the  un- 
principled, members  of  society,  are  in  name  Reformists,  in 
reality  Revolutionists.  It  is  another  misfortune,  too,  that 
such  men  will  ever  possess  the  largest  share  of  popularity, 
will  ever  be  the  first  favourites  of  the  multitude,  because 
they  are  willing  to  try  the  most  desperate  expedients,  and 
go  infinitely  farther  in  their  schemes  than  those  who  seek 
a  rational  reform  by  honest  methods  and  with  honest 
intentions. 

In  spite,  however,  of  the  hazard  which  we  incur  of  being 
confounded  with  the  worst  demagogues  of  the  hour;  in 
9pite  of  the  odium  which  attaches  to  the  term  among  many 
of  the  most  respectable  persons  in  Great  Britain,  we  here 
confess,  that  to  a  certain  extent,  we  are  Reformerar, 

But  that  no  danger  can  accrue  from  the  reform  which 
we  propose  to  support,  will  be  evident,  we  trust,  to  the 
most  timid  politician,  when  we  explain  how  far,  and  on 
what  grounds,  we  are  its  advocates. 

To  be  brief,  then,  we  have  na  fears  of  the  direct  power, 
and  very  little  apprehension  of  the  indirect  influence,  of 
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the  crown :  we  bdieye  that  the  democratic  elements  have 
already  sufficient  weight  and  ascendency  in  the  constitu- 
tion i  we  despise  the  vulgar  clamour  about  despotism  and 
(^pressioQ,  cosTuption  and  degeneracy ;  for  we  wouM  ask 
the  loudest  mal-content,  the  most  vehement  demi^gue  in 
the  kingdom,  to  put  his  hand  upon  a  single  page  of  our 
history,  in  which  there  was  less  injustice  and  more  liberty, 
IB  whieh  the  prerogatives  of  the  monarch  were  less  formic 
dable  to  his  subjects,  in  wbich  the  people  understood  their 
rights  more  ftilly,  and  mailntained  them  more  strenuously^ 
than  at  the  pres^it  moment. 

But  with  these  setitimeiKts,  it  may  be  said,  we  must  be 
enemies  to  reform^  Not  »»— the  hii^orical  argument  may 
fail,  but  the  argument  remains  which  may  be  immediately 
deduced  froto  practeal  pitilosophy  and  the  nature  of  things, 
AJithottgh  the  people  never  have  enjoyed  a  more  perfect 
representation,  it  does  not  follow,  that  they  never  should 
enjoy  it.  Our  constitution  is  excellent ;  but  it  is  not  per- 
feet*  It  is>  the  bei$t  which  exists,  or  has  existed;  but,  in 
some  respects,  a  better  is  conceivable.  If  it  is  capable  of 
improvement,  it  oit^t  to  be  improved.  There  seems  no 
reason  why  it  should  not  profit  by  the  increasing  lights  of 
philos^i^y  and  experience ;  and  advance,  with  every  age, 
somewhat  nearer  to  perfection.  To  do  our  parts,  in  our 
geiieration,  towards  as^sting  it  in  its  progress,  is  the  first 
duty  which  we  owe,  as  Bnglisbmen,  to  ourselves  and  our 
posterity. 

But  the  great  argument  in  favour  of  reform  is  still 
behitNl.  The  ^irit  of  the  times  requires  it.  Either 
Government  must  make  some  few  concessions  to  the  popu- 
lar wttdies,  with  a  good  grace ;  or,  at  no  distant  period, 
more  <may  be  sriaed  than  at  this  moment  is  demaikded.  We 
issey  *hut  our  eyes  to  the  truth ;  but  it  will  not  vanish. 
Realities  will  not  be  altered  by  our  unwilKngness  to  per- 
eeive  them.  The  present  age  is  an  age  in  which  the  gene- 
ratify  of  Britons  read  and  refiei^:  in  which  they  are 
taught  to  understand  their  own  cd^nsequence  in  the  state, 
autd  their  own  dignity  in  the  scale  of  eixistence.  A  virtual 
representation  is  not  enough ;  men  tnmt  know,  and  feel, 
and  see,  that  they  are  represented. 
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Here,  perhaps,  we  shall  be  stigmatized  as  Radical  Re« 
formers.  Revolutionists,  and  Levellers.  It  is  time,  then, 
to  draw  the  line  of  demarcation.  We  would  try  no  hazard- 
ous experiments,  for  we  have  formed  no  visionary  hopes. 
We  entertain  no  golden  anticipations  that  corruption  and 
bribery  would  cease,  however  the  system  of  representation 
might  be  changed.  But  we  believe  that  some  alterations 
might  be  made,  consistent  at  once  with  natural  justice^ 
and  with  political  utility :  by  the  adoption  of  which  the 
constitution  would  work  as  well,  and  would  look  better. 

The  British  constitution,  however,  is  not  a  thing  of 
to-day,  nor  of  yesterday.  We  have,  therefore,  a  profound 
contempt  for  the  understanding  of  those  men,  and  a  sincere 
abhorrence  of  their  designs,  who  would  proceed  to  re-model 
and  reform  it,  upon  mere  speculative  principles;  as  if 
there  was  no  established  and  durable  form  already  before 
their  eyes ;  as  if  they  were  legislating  for  a  distant  colony, 
or  an  infant  state.  It  is  not  their  business—- and  heaven 
forbid  it  ever  should  be — to  propose  a  theoretic  and  untried 
government  for  England,  like  Rousseau  for  the  Poles. 
They  may  intend, ."  like  Jack  Cade,  the  clothier,  to  dress 
the  constitution,  and  turn  it,  and  set  a  new  nap  upon 
it ;"  but  they  will  do  their  country  a  better  service  by 
leaving  it  alone. 

The  constitution  has  been  often  called  a  glorious  and 
venerable  fabric.  Let  us  be  allowed  to  pursue  the  meta- 
phor. It  is  indeed  a  great  and  noble  pile,  raised  by  the 
united  and  uninterrupted  labours  of  many  hands  and 
many  generations.  It  has  stood  for  centuries  in  its  majesty 
and  its  beauty :  and  age  after  age  has  added  something  to 
its  grandeur  and  its  strength.  The  elements  of  confusion 
have  swept  over  it  in  vain :  time  and  tempests  have  only 
strengthened  its  foundations,  cemented  and  consolidated 
its  parts.  There  may  be  irregularities  in  its  structure ;  as 
it  has  been  built  at  different  periods,  and  various  architects 
have  assisted  in  its  plan;  but  these  very  irregularities 
have  contributed  to  its  convenience,  its  solidity,  and  its 
durability.  It  may  present  some  defects  and  anomalies  to 
the  eye ;  but  none  can  examine  it  more  closely  without  a 
fiolemn  feeling  of  admiration  and  awe. 
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Who,  then,  we  would  ask,  would  sacrifice  such  a  pile  as 
this,  to  new-fangled  notions  of  architectural  improvement? 
Shall  the  fabric  be  pulled  down  as  ill-constructed,  and  its 
materials  thrown  away  as  useless  ?  Shall  its  massive  strength 
and'  its  noble  proportions  make  way  for  some  flimsy  struc- 
ture which  a  modern  journeyman  is  to  erect  upon  its  site  ? 
That    structure  might  be    more    regular,    perhaps,  and 
more  perfect  in  its  external  appearance  ;  it  might  have  a 
more  imposing  effect  at  a  distant  view  ; — yet  it  must  be 
utterly  unsafe  to  touch,  and  unsure  to  stand  upon.    A' 
blast  of  wind  would  level  it  with  the  ground ;  a  single 
storm  would  shiver  it  to  atoms.     Or  suppose  it  otherwise, 
who  could  consent  to  demolish  and  trample  upon  the  old 
time-honoured  edifice,  which  his  fathers  raised  and  loved, 
that  a  modern  fabric,  even  more  beautiful,   more  com- 
modious,   and  more  stable,    might  rise  upon  its  ruin? 
Could  that  fabric  be  revered  for  its  age,  as  well  as  admired 
for  its  beauty  ?    Could  we  give  it  antiquity  in  a  moment, 
and  surround  it  at  once  with  the  feelings  and  the  interest 
which  are  the  offspring  of  antiquity  alone  ?    No,  no — -we 
might  exchange  the  hoary  and  venerable  pile  of  our  ances- 
tors for  a  structure  as  grand,  as  lofty,  as  majestic  in  its 
form ;  but  how  could  we  be  recompensed  for  the  loss  of 
the  fond  sentiments  which  it  excites,  the  deep  impression 
which  it  inspires,  the  endearing  associations  with  which 
it  is  connected  ? 

If,  therefore,  it  should  appear,  that  time  has  at  all 
dilapidated  and  impaired  the  fabric  of  our  constitution, 
let  us  hasten  to  fill  up  the  crevices ;  to  fix  what  is  lok)8ened 
and  disjointed ;  to  prop,  to  strengthen,  to  restore  it.  Or,  if 
modern  wants  require  that  some  additions  should  be  made, 
let  us  make  them  with  the  nearest  possible  resemblance  to 
the  building  itself,  that  all  may  be  in  congruity  and  of  a 
piece.  So  far  there  can  be  no  danger.  But  let  us  not 
rashly  meddle  with  the  original  design ;  nor  come  armed 
with  the  implements  of  destruction,  to  lay  our  sacrilegious 
hands  upon  the  hallowed  structure. 

To  change  the  metaphor,  and  borrow  the  celebrated  one 
of  Lord  Chatham,  let  us  endeavour  to  infuse  a  new  portion 
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of  health  into  the  veins  of  the  cofnstitution ;  but  let  us 
rem^nber,  that  its  existence  is  too  valuable  for  experiments 
to  be  made  upon  it,  in  cardess  hardihood,  or  empirical 
presumption. 

But  we  are  talking  in  the  air.  What,  it  will  be  asked, 
is  our  practical  conclusion  ?  It  is  this.  We  would  allow 
to  every  British  subject  the  fullest  enjoyment  of  his  natural 
rights  as  a  man^  which  is  compatible  with  his  indispens« 
able  duties  and  restrictions  as  a  citizen.  We  would  leai^e 
no  large  and  populous  towns  unrq^esented :  we  would 
extend  the  elective  franchise  to  maiay  classes  of  men,  who 
have  not  now  the  privilege  of  voting,  but  who  wouM  be 
likely  to  exercise  that  privilege  with  honesty  and  discretion, 
from  their  property,  their  ediueatton,  and  their  station  in 
life.  But  we  could  not  indulge  the  peoj^e  with  Annual  Par- 
liaments, and  Universal  Suffri^e.  We  fear  that,  with 
their  present  habits,  and  their  present  morals,  sudi  a  boon^ 
however  acceptable  at  the  moment,  would  be  fatal  in  the 
end :  we  fear,  alas !  that  it  can  never  be  safely  givenv 
until  all  shall  be  enlightened  and  all  shall  be  virtuous ;  cnr, 
in  other  words,  uiitil  all  laws  shall  be  useless,  and  ai\ 
governments  shall  be  unnecessary.  Such  are  our  chief 
notions  on  the  subject  of  reform ;  which,  we  apprehend,  if 
exposed  and  explained,  would  give  much  offence  to  the» 
leading  parlies  in  the  state,  and  entire  satisfaction  to  none. 

To  enter  upon  the  wide  questions  of  our  internal,  foreign, 
and  colonial  policy,  would  exceed  the  limits  Which  can  be 
assigned  to  a  brief  sketch  of  our  constitutional  opinions. 
Upon  the  former,  however,  we  would  just  observe,  that  it 
is  the  duty,  and  the  interest,  of  every  British  Administra" 
tion,  to  treat  the  people  with  the  utmost  indulgence,  with 
the  most  implicit  confidence.  A  strong  and  palpable  ne- 
cessity can  alone  justify  the  use  of  spies  and  informeri^,  or 
any  breach  of  the  established  rights  and  privileges  of  the 
nation.  They  who  are  intrusted  with  the  direction  of  our 
affairs,  must  never  for  a  moment  foi^et,  that  they  are 
legislating  for  a  free  people,  for  a  people  conscious  and 
jealous  of  their  freedom — ^tiiat  En^and  must  be  free,  or  it 
will  cease  to  be  England.  The  preservation  of  our  liberties 
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must  be  ever  the  first  and  paramount  consideration :  the 
establishment  of  a  strict  police,  and  even  the  repression  of 
occasional  license  and  disorder,  are  only  secondary  and 
subordinate.  Nor  need  the  rulers  of  this  country  be  told, 
that,  by  adopting  in  common  cases  a  liberal  and  concilia- 
tory system,  they  will  be  enabled  to  strike  with  ten-fold 
effect,  whenever  they  are  compelled  by  the  madness  and 
infatuation  of  misguided  men  to  rouse  the  energy  of  the 
executive  power,  to  arm  themselves  with  the  terrors  of 
the  law,  and  crush  the  efforts  of  anarchy  and  atheism. 
They  must  watch  over  the  progress  of  opinion  ;  they  must 
study  always  to  modify  and  direct,  but  never  attempt  to 
counteract  or  oppose,  it.  The  spirit  of  a  great  nation  may 
be  compared  to  water :  to  turn  it  is  easy ;  to  compress  it 
is  impossible. 

The  state  of  Ireland,  and  the  proper  line  of  policy  to  be 
observjed  with  regard  to  her  affairs,  are  questions  of  such 
awful  and  portentous  interest,  that  we  have  judged  them 
well  entitled  to  a  separate  consideration.  We  have  already 
commenced  a  series  of  articles  upon  the  subject.  We 
shall  not,  therefore,  repeat  here  what  we  have  already 
said,  nor  anticipate  what  we  have  hereafter  to  recommend. 
The  question,  too,  of  Catholic  Emancipation  is  so  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  posture  of  things  in  Ireland, 
that  we  shall  defer  the  full  developem^nt  of  our  views  upon 
that  topic,  until  we  come  to  a  farther  examination  of  the 
concerns  of  the  sister-kingdom.  We  feel  it,  however,  due 
to  ourselves  and  our  readers  to  observe,  that  we  are 
friends,  ardent,  devoted,  unalterable,  friends  to  the  Pro- 
testant ascendency ;  that  we  abhor  the  spirit  of  Catho- 
licism, as  a  political  religion ;  that  we  should  deprecate 
and  lament,  far  more  deeply  than  words  can  express,  its 
re-establishment  in  these  kingdoms.  But  we  see  not  even 
the  shadow  of  danger  that  such  an  event  will  occur  in  the 
nineteenth  century,  or  at  any  period  when  the  public  mind 
is  unshackle  and  enlightened,  and  has  been  long  accus- 
tomed to  free  and  vigorous  speculations.  We  beliete,  for 
our  own  parts,  that  the  concessions  which  are  asked  may 
be  safely  granted.;  that  the  Catholic  might  have  the  most 
ample  justice,  without  the  smallest  injury  accruing  to  the 
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Protestant.  Yet,  perhaps,  we  would  grant  these  concessions 
by  degrees  ;  because  we  would  see  by  the  use  which  the  Ca- 
tholics make  of  a  less  degree  of  power,  with  what  pro- 
priety they  could  be  intrusted  with  a  gpreater ;  and  because 
we  would  pay  some  regard  to  the  honest  prejudices  of  zea- 
lous and  conscientious  Protestants,  and  strire  to  soften 
and  extinguish  those  prejudices,  by  proving  to  their  pos- 
sessors from  the  good  effects  of  a  partial,  the  very  incon- 
siderable hazard  of  a  total,  Emancipation.  Moreover,  we 
have  this  consolatory  hope :  from  observing  how  much  the 
outcry  against  Popery  has  been  diminished  within  the  last 
few  years ;  how  the  fury  of  intolerance  has  subsided,  until 
it  burns  amid  the  embers  with  almost  a  smothered  flame, 
we  fondly  anticipate  that,  in  a  few  years  more,  the  spirit 
of  exclusion  will  have  past  away,  and  that  some  wise 
and  beneficent  scheme  may  be  devised,  by  which  the 
wishes  and  interests  of  all  parties  shall  be  reconciled  and 
amalgamated. 

With  regard  to  our  colonies  and  dependencies,  the  kind- 
est and  most  liberal  system  may  be  unhesitatingly  recom- 
mended. To  impose  laws  upon  them  for  which  they  are 
not  adapted  or  prq[>ared  ;  to  fetter  them  with  commercial 
restrictions ;  to  prevent  them  from  eflijoying  the  free  and 
full  benefit  of  their  climate  and  situation ;  has  been 
demonstrated,  both  by  right  reason,  and  practical  experi- 
ence, to  be  alike  detrimental  to  the  new  settlement  and 
the  mother-country.  These  may  seem  trite  and  barren 
generalities ;  but  we  have  here  only  spare  time  to  lay  down 
the  general  abstract  principles  on  which  our  particular 
opinions  will  be  founded. 

We  shall  carry  the  same  views  al<mg  with  us  to  our  con- 
tinental relations,  which  we  have  taken  of  our  internal 
policy.  But  we  must  premise,  that  we  are  unshaken  be- 
lievers in  the  justice  and  necessity  of  the  late  war.  To 
have  shrunk  from  engaging  in  it  would  have  been  the  very 
madness  of  pusillanimity :  and  whatever  burdens  it  may 
entail  upon  us  and  our  posterity,  they  are  far  more  endur- 
able than  the  shameful  and  degrading  consequences  of  a 
fatal  and  inglorious  inaction.  There  was  only  a  choice  of 
evils,  and  the  country  chose  the  least.    These  was^  no  olher 
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ftlternatiTe,  but  to  enter  with  spirit  upon  a  lotig*  haisardous, 
expensiye,  and  sanguinary  struggle ;  or  to  see  Europe  im- 
mediately, and  England  perhaps  ultimately,  prostrate  at 
the  feet  oi  a  military  adventurer,  an  ambitious  usurper, 
a  heartless  arbitrary  despot.  We  fought  the  good  fight, 
and  we  conquered;  but  we  could  not  hope  to  conquer  with- 
out present  loss,  and  subsequent  embarrassment.  Yet  it 
is  better  to  be  impoverished  than  enslaved  ;  pecuniary  dif- 
ficulties are  preferable  to  national  extinction. 

So  far,  then,  we  shall  always  give  our  warm  and  cordial 
support  to  the  ministers  who  planned  and  conducted  the 
war  against  Napoleon.  So  far  they  deserve,  and  they 
shoiild  enjoy,  the  thanks  of  the  country.  But  that  war, 
they  must  remember,  was  a  war  against  tyranny  and  usurp- 
ation :  no  blow  was  struck,  that  was  not  struck  for  justice ; 
no  arm  was  raised,  that  was  not  raised  for  liberty.  They 
must  remember,  too,  that  after  having  combated  for  free- 
dom, to  lend  the  slightest  countenance  to  arbitrary  designs 
is  a  desertion  of  the  very  principles  for  which  they 
fought ;  an  abandonment  of  the  very  cause  in  which  they 
vanquished. 

England,  i^  she  would  maintain  her  present  influence, 
and  her  rank  in  the  scale  of  nations,  must  take  some 
share  in  the  concerns  of  Europe  and  the  world.  But  she 
must  beware  how  she  mixes  herself  with  continental  in^- 
trigues,  under  whatever  mask  they  may  be  disguised ;  or 
becomes  a  party  to  the  leagues  of  monarchs,  by  whatever 
name  they  may  be  consecrated.  She  should  even  tell  those 
monarchs,  that  if  they  form  combinations  against  the 
liberty  of  their  subjects,  they  themselves  are  Oarbonari, 
conspirators,  and  traitors,  and  that  they  are  laying  plots 
for  their  own  ruin.  England  has  a  difficult  part  to  play, 
between  the  preservation  of  legitimacy  and  order  on  the 
one  hand,  and  of  freedom,  on  the  other  ;  and  the  rights  of 
mankind.  It  is  her  office,  and  it  will  be  her  praise,  to 
steer  the  middle  course  with  determination  and  steadiness. 
She  may  hold  the  balance  not  only  between  the  different 
powers  of  the,  continent,  but  between  the  monarch  and 
the  people  in  every  individual  state.  She  may  be  the 
mediator  and  arbitress  between  nation  and  nation ;  be* 
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tween  sovereigns  and  their  subjects.  What  situation  can 
be  more  honourable  ?  What  destiny  can  be  more  glo- 
rious ? 

While  we  are  speaking  of  the  war  and  its  consequences, 
we  would  just  hint  at  another  subject  of  vital  importance 
to  the  best  interests  of  the  empire.  We  fear,  at  times, 
that  the  wonderful  achievements  which  our  soldiers  have 
performed,  arid  the  heroic  manner  in  which  they  have 
maintained  the  honour  of  the  country,  may  have  engen- 
dered too  exclusive  a  fondness  for  our  armies,  and  given  ' 
us  too  high  a  notion  of  our  military  power.  In  such  an 
error,  there  is  improvidence,  there  is  infatuation,  there  is 
the  germ  of  our  downfall  and  our  destruction.  Far  is  it 
from  our  wish  to  draw  invidious  comparisons,  where  all 
hjive  equally  well  deserved  ;  but  shall  we  be  unmindful  of 
almost  the  earliest  principle  which  was  imprinted  on  the 
hearts  of  our  fathers?  Shall  we  forget,  that  from  her 
insular  situation,  and  from  the  genius  of  her  people,  her 
navy  must  be  ever  the  great  constitutional  bulwark  of 
Great  Britain  ?  If  we  are  led  by  a  love  of  military  parade, 
to  place  our  sole,  or  principal,  dependence  upon  our  land- 
forces  ;  if  we  cease  to  remember,  that  nature  seems  to  have 
allotted  the  ocean  as  our  portion,  and  destined  us  to  rule 
upon  the  waves,  England  may  keep  for  a  few  years  a  delu- 
sive appearance  of  grandeur  and  exaltation,  but  she  must 
eventually  be  undone :  her  real  gloiy,  and  strength,  and 
prosperity,  must  vanish  for  ever.  If  such  were  to  be  the 
case,  we  should  weep  over  the  triumphs  of  our  armies, 
and  sigh  in  desponding  anticipation  for  all  the  victories 
which  they  have  won.  For  who  shall  say,  at  what  expense 
they  will  have  been  earned  ? 

But  we  must  hasten  to  other  topics ;  arid  even  leave 
many,  which  well  merit  our  attention,  for  the  present 
altogether  untouched. 

With  regard  to  the  laws,  we  can  do  little  more  than 
repeat  what  we  have  hinted  in  a  former  number.  We  shftU 
labour  to  obtain  a  mitigation  of  our  criminal  code  ;  since 
it  is  in  some  respects  of  so  severe  and  sanguinary  a  cha- 
racter, that  it  might  be  almost  said,  that  our  laws,  like 
those  of  Draco,  have  been  written  in  blood.     But  some 
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remarks  upon  a  particular  branch  of  the  subject,  will  be 
found  immediately  following  this  declaration  of  our  sen* 
timents.  We  shall  also  direct  our  efforts  to  the  simplifi* 
cation  of  our  civil  code,  and  to  the  diminution  of  those 
delays  and  expenses,  which  are  now  necessarily  attendant 
upon  civil  actions. 

We  cannot  afford  to  say  a  single  word  upon  the 
national  debt,  and  the  plans  which  have  been  proposed  for 
its  liquidation ;  upon  our  financial  embarrassments,  and 
the  possible  means  of  extrication ;  upon  the  distresses 
of  the  agriculturists,  and  the  practicability  of  relief; 
upon  the  state  of  the  poor,  and  the  laws  which  have  a 
reference  to  them  ;  upon  the  temporalities  of  the  church, 
and  the  manner  in  which  the  tithes  are  collected  in  Eng- 
land and  Ireland ;  upon  the  various  departments  of  poli- 
tical economy ;  together  with  many  other  subjects  of  almost 
equal  moment ; — except  that  we  shall  ybrm  our  oum  views  of 
them  all,  alike  uninfluenced  by  motives  of  interest,  and 
undeterred  by  the  clamours  of  faction. 

Nor  can  we  here  notice  those  important  subjects,  which 
come  under  the  head  of  Politics,  when  understood  in  the 
true  and  comprehensive  meaning  of  the  term  ;  but  which 
have  never  yet  sufficiently  employed  the  thoughts,  and 
engaged  the  attention  of  any  government  in  this,  or  any 
other,  country ;  such  as  the  popular  feeling  and  disposition, 
national  education,  and  the  formation  of  national  cha* 
racter. 

We  have,  in  fact,  purposely  confined  ourselves,  with  few 
exceptions,  to  the  points  which  go  under  the  denonliriation 
of  party-^questioiis.  In  our  treatment  of  them,  we  knust 
have  made  it  evident,  that  we  are  not  party-men.  Or  if 
we  are,  we  belong  to  no  party  but  our  own.  Each  of  us 
may  individually  describe  himself  in  the  lines  of  Pope : 

In  moderation  placing  all  my  glory,    . 

While  Tories  call  me  Whig,  and  Whigs  a  Tory. 

Such  is  a  brief  sketch  of  pur  political  opinions.  We 
trust  that  they  will  bear  us  out  in  the  proud  title  which 
we  have  adopted.  We  wish  that  they  may  please  ;  but  if 
they  offend,  we  cannot  alter  them.  Pei'sonally  speaking,  we 
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have  no  political  objects  to  accomplish ;  we  seek  no  change 
of  ministers ;  we  labour  to  advance  no  patron.  Upon  the 
places,  baublesy  and  distinctions,  by  which  common  ambi- 
tion is  gratified,  we  can  look  with  utter  disdain.  **  Such 
outward  things  dwell  not  in  our  desires.  But  if  it  be  a  sin 
to  covet''  the  welfare  of  England,  and  the  happiness  of 
man,  *^  we  are  the  most  offending  souls  alive." 

We  have  spoken  our  minds :  we  have  spoken,  and  we 
shall  always  speaks  fts  men  disposed  to  be  loyal,  and  deter- 
mined to  be  free ;  as  fViends  to  the  person  and  oMce  of  the 
king;  as  lovers  of  the  country;  as  believers  in  its  religion; 
as  supporters  of  its  government ;  as  admirers  of  its  consti- 
tution ;  and  as  ready  to  live  and  die  for  its  defence  and 
preservation. 


ON  THE  CRIMINAL  LAW. 

Althougii  a  review  of  particular  books  does  not  at  present 
form  apart  of  our  plan,  the  appearance  at  this  time  of  a  tract- 
upon  Criminal  Law  leads  us  to  make  some  observations 
ypon  that  most  important  topic*  The  tract  to  which  we  re* 
fer  was  originally  published  in  the  Qui^rterly  Review  (Num*^ 
ber  xlvii.)'  ^^^  engaged  a  good  deal  of  attention*  It  is 
now  republished,  much  amplified  and  altered,  together  with 
a  short  Essay  on  the  Statute  Law  and  Reportsi  wbicb  had 
also  appeared  in  the  seme  work.  The  vnriter  has  now  af* 
fixed  his  name.  His  book  ^nbodies  the  main  objectioiis> 
which  have  been  raised  against  that  reform  in  our  penal 
jurisprudence^  in  promoting  which  so  much  energy  and  as- 
siduity haye  been  exhibited^  Of  sotne  of  these  objeetiom, 
it  is  our  intention  to  say  something,  although  a  full  or  me- 
thodical examination  of  the  subject  is  far  beyond  our  pre- 
sent purpose.  The  reform  has  already  commenced ;  and 
our  readers  are  aware  that,  in  tiie  course  of  the  late  ses- 
sion, the  House  of  Gommoni^,  on  the  motion  of  Sir  James 
Mackintosh,  adopted  a  resolution  pledging  itself  to  an  early 
revision  of  the  Penal  Code,  by  the  terms  of  the  resolution 
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affirnung  its  <*  undue  rigour/'  and  that  by  mitigation  it  may 
be  rendered  more  efficacious.  Thus  has  the  abstract  prin- 
ciple, insisted  upon  by  the  distinguished  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Criminal  Law,  and  his  enlightened  coadju- 
tors, recdved  the  sanction  of  that  branch  of  the  legislature 
to  which  they  belong.  In  carrying  this  principle  into  effect, 
however,  in  determining  the  limitations  and  restrictions 
with  which  it  is  to  be  received  and  acted  upon,  and  as  to 
the  mode  in  which  we  are  to  conduct  our  reformation,  oc- 
casion must  necessarily  present  itself  for  the  display  of  all 
those  diversities  of  sentiment  which  prevail  upon  this  most 
momentous  subject.  By  Sir  James  Mackintosh's  resolu- 
tion, as  originally  drawn  up,  the  existing  systems  of  im- 
prisonment and  o^  transportation  were  pointed  out  as  fit  sub- 
jects of  discussion,  together  with  the  mitigation  of  the 
Penal  Code,  but  the  clause  regarding  them  was  expunged 
at  the  suggestion  of  some  members  of  government.  A 
committee  was  already  sitting  for  the  investigation  of  the 
first  subject,  and  it  appeared  that  a  person  (whose  report 
has  since  been  received  and  printed,)  had  been  deputed 
to  collect  in  New  South  Wales  information  whereupon  to 
ground  some  legislative  measures  as  to  the  second.  Accord- 
ing, however,  to  the  views  taken  by  many  persons,  the 
mitigation  of  the  criminal  code  is  an  object  altogether  sub- 
ordinate and  posterior  to  the  reformation  of  our  system  of 
prison  discipline  and  transportation :  they  contend  that  we 
must  first  provide  an  efficacious  system  of  secondary  punish^ 
meat,  before  we  proceed  to  restrict  the  application  of  ca- 
pital punishment.  ''  Whatever  be  the  nature  of  the  ties,"  it 
is  said,  *^  which  hold  society  together,  they  cannot  in  pru- 
dence be  dissolved,  till  others  be  provided  in  their  stead." 
As  this  postta<m,  in  the  full  extent  of  the  terms,  has  been 
strenuonaty  maintained^  and  as  it  presents  at  the  very  out- 
set a  bar  to  all  mitigation  of  the  law,  it  may  be  worth  con- 
sidering. It  seems  to  us  to  involve  a  misapprehension  of  a 
twofold  nature,  a  misapprehension  of  the  principles  which 
sheukl  goversk  theapplicatioii  of  capital  punishment,  and  a 
misapprehension  of  the  nature  of  the  difficulties  attendant 
upon  the  subject  of  secondary  punishment. 

It  may  be  thought  that  the  grounda  upon  which  le^isla- 
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tion  may  be  conducted,  with  reference  to  the  punishment 
of  death,  are  in  themselves  sufficiently  plain  and  obvious. 
As  to  them,  there  seems  to  be  a  very  general  <k>nsent  among 
all  men.  But  however  they  may  agree  in  the  abstract  theo- 
ry, people  are  found  to  differ  widely  when  it  becomes  ne- 
cessary to  fix  what  shall  be  the  practice.  Thus,  although 
it  cannot  for  a  moment  be  controverted  that  it  is  only  the 
urgent  necessity  of  the  case  which  warrants  the  civil  ma- 
gistrate to  inflict  death,  those  persons  who  would  dissuade 
the  proposed  mitigation  of  the  criminal  code  appear  to  for- 
get this  truth.  They  say  we  must  have  the  most  convincing 
proofs  of  the  efficacy  of  minor  punishments,  before  we  can 
relinquish  that  of  death.  Those  who  would  either  greatly 
restrict  the  application  of  the  last,  or  abolish  it,  must  first 
shew  that  it  is  unnecessary.  This  reasoning  appears  to  us 
altogether  sophistical  and  unsound.  The  persons  who  re- 
commend the  minor  punishments  have  a  much  better  title 
to  require  the  "  most  convincing  proofs'*  of  the  necessity 
and  successful  operation  of  the  "  ultimum  supplidumy**  than 
have  their  opponents  to  make  such  a  demand  upon  them.  The 
latter,  however,  far  from  thinking  themselves  bound  to 
exhibit  evidence  of  the  necessity-of  the  rigour  which  they  ap- 
prove, insist  that  the  onus  probandi  lies  on  the  other  side. 
To  some  persons  it  may  not  seem  very  material  to  adjust 
this  point  in  the  dispute.  In  all  controversies,  however, 
it  is  one  of  much  importance  :  and  in  the  present  the  deci- 
sion of  it  involves  the  whole  matter  in  debate.  In  ques- 
tions of  an  intricate  and  complex  nature,  it  is  a^inost 
desirable  object  to  ascertain  whether,  in  the  event  of  our 
finding  it  impossible  to  distinguish  between  the  cogency  of 
the  arguments  on  the  one  side  and  the  other,  there  be  not 
some  collateral  circumstance  which  should  direct  our  course. 
The  scantiness  of  our  information,  and  the  imbecility  of  our 
judgment,  often  render  us  unable  to  obtain  any  de&iite 
conclusion ;  but  if  we  be  aware  on  what  side  the  onus  fro* 
bandi  lies,  we  have  at  least  the  presumption  afforded  by 
that  knowledge  to  guide  us.  Now,  if  thiere  be  any  question 
on  which  any  such  presumption  arises,  that  question  is 
as  to  the  infliction  of  capital  punishments.  Justifiable 
upon  the  plea  of  necessity  alone  as-is  that  punishuient,  it  is 
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too  much  to  say,  that  those  who  question,  the  existence  of 
this  necessity,  or  demand  that  its  extejit  shall  be  investi- 
gated, proceed  upon  any  rash  or  noYci  theory.  We  must 
never  foi^t  that  the  same  exigency. which  creates,  limits 
likewise,  the  right,  and' that  it  is  not  until  we  have  assured 
ourselves,-  as  far  as  such  matters  afford  assurance,  of  the 
futility  of  every  other  sieanS)  that  we  are  warranted  in  be- 
reaving a  fellow  creature  of.  life*  The  same  benign  caution 
which  distinguishes  the  administration  of  British  law, 
should  also  characterize  British  legislation;  and  for  the 
same  reaso^n,  that  if  the  guilt  of  the  accused  be  not  clearly 
established,  presumiturpro  mganti,  should  a  less  extreme 
punishment  be  allotted,  if  the  expediency  and  necessity  of 
capital  punishment  be  problematical.  It  will  be  observed, 
that  the  argument,  employed  by  those  hostile  to  the  pro- 
posed mitigation,  resolves  itself  into' a  demand  of  evidence 
shewingcapital  punishment  to  be  needless;  that  is,  amounts 
to  an  attempt  to  throw  the  burden  of  .proof  upon  the  friends 
of  minor  punishments  ;  whereas  it  does  naturally  and  pro- 
perly fall  upon  themselves.  We  cannot  too  strenuously 
insist  upon  tiiis  doctrine,  because  we  must  admit  the  ob- 
stacles which  present  themselves,  with  all  the  aid  of  re- 
turns and  reports,  to  making  up  a  definite  judgpnent  as  to 
the  expediency  and  efficacy  of  capital  punishment.  It  is  a 
subject  of  great  latitude^  and  surrounded  with  many  dif- 
ficulties. Upon  it  there  has  been  accordingly  much  diver- 
sity 4)f  opinion.  Great  names  have  beeh  appealed  to  by 
the  advocates  of  the  milder  system,  while  their  opponents 
have  not  failed  to  adduce  powerful  authorities  upon  their 
side,  and  in  some  instances  both  parties  allege  the  con- 
currence in  their  several  views  of  the  same  individual. 
Notwithstanding  the  force  of  these  considerati<»!s,  it  ^  un- 
happily true,  that,  in  the  course  of  the  discussions  on  cri- 
minal law,  49ome  feelings  have  evinced  theihselves  of  a  na- 
ture very  unseemly  in  persons  occupied  in  the  dignified  of- 
fice of  investigating  the  principles  of  penal  jurisprudence. 
Objections  have  been  raised  which  did  n(^  credit  to  a  phi- 
losophical controversy ;  hard  names  have  been,  applied,  .im- 
becility has  been  imputed ^  and, covert  insinuations  of  aivin-^ 
distinct  nature  thrown  out.     All  this  is  much  to  be  regret- 
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ted»  not  less  for  the  difficulties  it  has  thrown  in  tibis  way  of 
the  honest  and  zealous  searcher  after  tru^  than  for  the 
reflection  which  it  casts  upon  our  age  and  country.  We 
may  indeed  indulge  a  high  and  proper  pride'  in  the  exten- 
siye  prevalence,  atthisday^  ofanstctiveL  and  liberal  spirit 
of  inquiry,  bnt  we  cannot  escape  the  reecdlectieft,  that  the 
fierce  animosities  of  party  have  embroiled  even  the  slusred 
question  of  penal  jurisprudence. 

When  we  represent  the  question  to  be  one  of  difficulty 
and  complexity,  let  us  not,  nevertheless,  be  understood  to 
intimate  that  it  is  one  which  we  deem  it  impossifale  to  sohre* 
We  think  that  an  investigation  o£  the  principles  of  hnmn 
action,  warily  and  patiently  conducted,  will  le^d  us  to  just 
ccmcluaions;  and  we  confess  ourselves  of  opinion  that  it  i». 
rather  in  this  way  thai  satisfaetory  results  may  be  attained 
than  in  the  mode  which  some  have  adopted.  Returns  have 
been  exhibited  to  shew  the  effects  which  alteration  of  pu^ 
nishment  has  produced ;  but  from  them  we  deem  it  very 
difficult  to  draw  any  safe  or  accurate  eondusions  by  reason 
of  the  variety  of  drcumstancea  which  tend^  to  disturb 
the  operation  of  the  punishment.  In  a  great  commercial 
country  like  ours,  every  alteraiicm  of  prosperity  and  admr- ' 
sitylm  its  ^flSsct  in  augmenting  or  diminishing  crime;  the 
state  of  population  also,  whether  increasing  or  dedining, 
must  be  taken  into  account^  and  experience  has  shewn  that 
in  time  of  peace  the  number  of  criminals  is  much  greater 
than  in  war.  It  is  al|tf>  to  be  remembered,  that  when  any 
partieiftlar  spedes  of  property  has  become  an  cbjact  of  ex- 
cessive  depredation,  the  owners  will  resort  to  meaaores  of 
extra(Hrdinary  precaution,  the  eSBett  of  which  it  is  impoa- 
sible  to  distinguish  from  that  of  an  alteration  in  the  punish- 
fomtr  sihouht  they  chance  to  bd^cantemporanedmi  This  is 
only  asingie  specimen  of  the  uncertainty  in  which  the  sub- 
ject is  enveloped.  Many  more  mdght  be  noticed.  We  mmat 
not  lose*6^ht  of  the  fact,  that  a  considerable  rductance  to 
bring  o^endors  lo  justiee  is  sometimes  mantfested,  and  as 
the  onljf  raeana  of  ascertaining  the  amount  of  crime  is  by 
the  nniiiberof  pro6ec»tionS)  we  must  be  under  such  drcum- 
stance^  deceived.  Uncertain,  how&^r,  more^  or  less,  as 
must  be  all  inferences  from  returns  retating  to  our  own 
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countryi  such  must  be  liable  to  yet  greater  inaceuracy 
when  drawn  from  those  of  foreign  nations.  Even  in  Eng- 
land, changes  in  the  political  condition  of  the  people  have 
taken  place,  which  cannot  be  disregarded  by  those  who 
institute  a  comparison  in  our  annals  of  any  considerable 
interval ;  but  we  cannot  allege  eridence  of  facts  deduced 
from  the  experience  of  other  states,  without  deliberately 
weighing  the  difibrences  between  their  institutions,  man- 
ners and  customs,  and  our  own.  Thus,  before  we  ven- 
ture to  adopt  any  conclusions  as  to  the  Influence  of  the 
Code  Napoldon,  we  must  have  informed  wrselves  of  the 
nature  and  efficacy  of  the  French  system  of  police. 

The  facts  as  to  the  prevalence  of  the  crime  of  perjury  in 
Ireland,  ftirther  exemplify  the  hazard  of  general  conclu- 
sions such  as  we  now  refer  to.  In  four  years,  1815, 1816, 
1817,  and  1818,  forty-four  perscms  were  committed,  and 
eleven  convicted,  of  that  offence  in  England ;  during  that 
period  two  hundred  and  nineteen  were  committed,  and 
seventy-six  convicted,  of  the  same  offence  in  Ireland.  Now, 
had  the  punishment  been  diffferrat  in  the  two  countries,  we 
should  have  had  some  ailment  built  upon  this  fact,  al- 
though there  is  no  connexion  wlmtever  between  them. 

It  may  be  possible  for  men  of  extensive  ecMnprehenrion 
and  sound  judgment  to  take  into  account,  and  make  allow- 
ance for,  the  variety  of  conflicting  circmnstances  which  af- 
fect the  Returns ;  but  all  will  not  agree  as  to  their  relative 
importance  and  influence ;  and  thus  the  controversy  will 
remain  undetermined.  When  Sir  Junes  Mackintosh,  in 
his  speech  (of  the  4th  June  last)  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
referred  to  the  existing  criminal  oo^e  of  France,  and  com- 
pared  the  amount  of  crime  under  it  with  that  which  dis- 
played itself  in  England,  he  was  immediately  met  by  an 
observation  from  the  Attorney-General  as  to  the  French 
system  of  police.  Sir  James  epcke  of  the  thirty  years*  war, 
and  the  military,  and  therefore  predatory,  habits  which  the 
vast  system  of  conscription  must  have  produced ;  he  men- 
tioned also  the  invasion  of  France,  and  b^  d^noraUzing 
revolution ;  but  he  would  hear,  in  reply  from  Mr.  Miliar, 
of  the  baneful  consequences  of  the  wide  extension  <^  our 
manufactures,  and  be  tdd  that  increase  of  ^rimo  appeared 
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to  wait  as  an  attendant  penalty  upon  national  wealth.  He 
would  hear  of  the  temptations  to  forgery  which  our  great  pa- 
per transactions  hold  out»  and  of  the  manifold  facilities  for 
pillage  of  every  kind  which  our  rich  store-rooms  and  ware- 
houses afforded.  If  the  reader  will  turn  to  Mr.  Millar's 
book,  he  will  find  him  allege,  with  as  much  confidence, 
the  evidence  afforded  by  some  of  the  Returns,  as  others 
have  been  cited  by  persons  who  differ  with  that  gentleman. 
He  employs  much  of  his  space  in  demolishing  their  proofs, 
while,  in  their  turn,  his  own  experience  the  same  fate. 
The  substance  of  our  observations,  then,  is,  that  the  cir- 
cumstances affecting  the  results  displayed  by  the  Tables  of 
Pi'osecutions  and  Convictions  are  so  multifarious,  that  we 
do  not  expect  them  to  be  duly  estimated  and  considered, 
and  that  we  fear  the  reasoning  founded  upon  those  Tables 
will  not  be  likely  to  bring  conviction  home  to  the  minds  of 
many. 

At  page  196  of  the  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Criminal 
Law,  may  be  seen  a  Table  of  the  number  of  Capital  Con- 
victions and  Executions  from  the  year  1700  to  1755,  inclu- 
sive. It  may  serve  to  shew  the  justice  of  our  remarks  to 
note  gome  few  of  the  variations  which  it  presents.  In  the 
year  1746  four,  in  the  years  1747  and  1748  the  like  num- 
ber, and  in.  1749  twelve  persons  were  capitally  convicted : 
in  1750  twenty-three  were  so  convicted.  This  inequality 
Mr.  Millar  has  alluded  to,  and  endeavoured  to  account  for. 
From  1713  to  1722,  inclusive,  the  average  number  of  con- 
victions was  twenty-eight  nearly:  in  1723  the  number  of 
convictions  was  only  seven.  The  average  of  ten  years  suc- 
ceeding (1723  inclusive)  was  thirteen  nearly.  In  1726  the 
number  of  convictions  was  twenty-two:  in  1727  it  was 
seven.  In  1748  it  was  twelve,  in  1744  it  was  twenty-one, 
in  1745  eight. 

This  subject  has  led  us  somewhat  out  of  the  line  of  argu- 
ment which  we  proposed  to  pursue.  Our  first  remark  upon . 
the  objection  which  we  stated  to  be  advanced.iVi  limimy  is, 
thajt  it  presumes  the  friends  of  secondary  punishment  have  a 
qase.to  make  out,  and  that  we  are  justified  in  inflicting  ca- 
pital punishment  without  having  ascertained  that  it  is,^  ne- 
cessary.   For  the  sake  of  argument,  we  may  admit  capital 
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punishment  itself  to  be  an  efficacious  punishment,  and  to  - 
serve  the  purposes  of  society  most  completely — ^but  on  this 
point  we  shall  have  occasion  to  make  some  observations 
presently. 

We  said  that  it  appeared  to  us  that  the  real  difficulty  at- 
tendant upon  secondary  punishment  was  lost  sight  of. 
There  is  no  difficulty,  we  apprehend,  in  devising  secondary 
punishments  abundantly  terrible  ;  the  desideratum  is  such 
a  system  of  punishment  as  shall  at  once  intimidate  and  re- 
form. If  our  sole  object  were  to  chastise  criminals,  the 
means  are  sufficiently  obvious.  Even  if  acute  personal 
chastisements  were  forbidden  us,  expedients  yet  remain  to 
make  human  existence  as  wretched  and  grievous  as  the 
severest  lawgiver  can  desire.  Thus  we  are  at  no  loss  for 
an  efficacious  system  of  "  Secondary  Punishment,"  in  the 
only  sense  of  the  word  efficacious,  which  affiords  a  founda- 
tion for  the  argument  of  the  opponents  of  the  proposed  mi- 
tigation. Let  death  be  ever  so  much  dreaded  by  offenders, 
let  its  power  to  deter  men  from  the  commission  of  crime  be 
estimated  at  any  amount  however  high,  there. is  no  dif- 
ficulty whatever  in  endowing  a  secondary  punishment  with 
equal  terrors  :  that  is,  in  simpler  language,  however  much 
offenders  may  be  thought  to  fear  death,  there  is  no  dif- 
ficulty in  conceiving  a  state  of  existence  which  they  must 
dread  as  much. 

Let  us  apply  this  doctrine  somewhat  more  particularly. 
It  has  been  argued  that  the  punishment  of  death  protects 
society  against  the  crime  of  forgery  more  effectually  than 
any  species  of  what  is  termed  secondary  punishment,  that 
is,  punishment  not  capital.  Now,  we  apprehend  that  the 
class  of  persons  who  are  most  usually  guilty  of  forgery,  had 
much  rather  be  hanged  at  the  Debtors'  door  in  Newgate, 
than  condemned  to  sweep  Fleet-street  with  a  chain  about 
their  necks.  We  are  far  from  recommending  such  a  punish- 
ment as  the  last.  We  only  instance  it  for  the  sake  of  illus- 
tration. And  here  it  may  be  permitted  us  to  remark, 
that  though  the  ignominious  nature  of  the  mode  of  execu- 
tion known  to  the  British  law  tends,  as  has  been  well  ob- 
served, (see  Ed.  Rev.  No.  Ixx.)  to  divest  the  punishment  of 
death  of  some  of  the  characteristics  with  which  it  may  pre- 
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sent  itself  to  the  mind  of  man  in  certain  moods,  there  do 
ally  themseWes,  even  with  that  form  of  death,  feelings 
which  have  a  soothing  influence,  and  in  so  far  as  they  have 
such  influence,  militate  against  the  objects  of  the  legis- 
lator. 

Mr.  Millar  professes  that  he  has  heard  with  astonish- 
ment death  denied  to  be  the  most  dreaded  of  human 
punishments.  How  can  such  astonishment  continue 
when  the  experience  of  every  day  supplies  examples  of 
the  thoughtless  prodigality  with  which  men  throw  away 
life  I  Do  we  not  constantly  see  persons  exposing  them- 
selves to  the  imminent  hazard  of  destruction  in  duels, 
upon  some  vain  and  frivolous  point  of  honour,  <<  for 
something  or  for  nothing."  But  those  who  act  thus 
are,  perhaps,  the  giddy  and  thoughtless  brawler,  or  the 
vain  and  insolent  braggart  only,  individuals  of  desperate 
fortunes  and  abandoned  character,  for  whom  life  can  have 
small  value.  If  they  were  such,  it  may  be  fairly  argued 
that  the  parallel  between  them  and  the  unhappy  wretches 
who  die  under  the  hands  of  the  public  executioner  was  yet 
close  and  complete— but  it  is  far  otherwise.  We  see  not 
alone  the  headstrong  and  passionate  profligate  daring  the 
issue  of  the  fatal  contest,  but  individuals  holding  the  high- 
est places  iii  dignity  and  reputation.  We  have  seen  the 
first  nobles  and  statesmen  in  England,  in  the  plenitude  of 
wealth  and  power,  and  in  the  sober  possession  of  their  fa- 
culties, upon  the  simple  provocation  of  an  hasty  expression, 
or  trivial  misapprehension,  expose  themselves  to  that  peril, 
which  Mr.  Millar  is  astonished  to  hear  that  wretches  insti- 
gated by  the  cravings  of  depraved  appetites,  nay,  per- 
haps, incited  by  the  gnawings  of  penury  itself,  venture 
to  incur  I  So  far  is  the  fear  of  death  from  being  the  most 
cogent  and  optative  of  checks,  that  the  whole  experience 
cf  mankind  attests  the  fact  of  its  utter  inadequacy  to  re- 
strain men  frc»n  the  commission  of  any  act  to  which  pas- 
sion, prejudice  or  fashion  incite  them.  Has  it  been  for- 
gotten that  duelling  is  of  itself  one  of  those  crimes  which 
may  bring  the  offender  to  the  gallows  ?  Has  it  been  for- 
gotten that  the  law  has  been  sometimes  carried  intp  effect 
upon  dueiliflts  7    Will  it  be  maintained  that,  if  the  punish^ 
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ment  had  been  mth  as  we  instanced  above  in  the  case  of 
forgery,  the  practice  could  have  been  sustained  and  conti- 
nued as  it  has  been  ?  Let  us  not  be  told,  then»  that  death 
is  the  most  dreaded  of  human  punishments.  How  many 
are  there  who  will,  at  the  hazard  of  life,  resist  in  defence 
of  a  purse  containing  a  few  pounds  an  highwayman  ?  To 
the  highwayman  those  few  pounds  must  be  infinitely  more 
precious  than  to  their  rightful  owner — ^yet  it  is  said  that 
the  most  powerful  restraint  upon  the  highwayman,  which 
the  legislature  can  devise,  is  that  peril  which,  in  opposing 
him»  is  so  carelessly  encountered  ? 

It  may,  however,  be  urged  that  there  is  a  wide  difference 
between  death  in  the  field  aiid  on  the  scaffold,  while  the 
blood  is  warm  in  a  struggle  for  life  and  property,  and  un- 
der all  the  dismal  and  appalling  circumstances  of  a  public 
execution.  But  death  is  still  death,  come  it  by  the  halter, 
the  steel,  or  the  bullet,  and  the  accompaniments  of  that  form 
of  death  to  which  be  exposes  himself  are  no  more  present  to 
the  mind  of  the  culprit  when  about  to  engage  in  crime,  than 
is  the  woful  carnage  of  the  field  to  the  stripling  when  first  ar- 
rayed in  the  gorgeous  livery  of  blood.  Were  the  imagina- 
tion, in  the  one  ease  or  the  other,  fully  impressed  with  the 
horrors  of  the  closing  scene^  there  would  be  fewer  rogues, 
and  there  would  be  much  greater  difficulty  than  there  is  in 
recruiting  armies.  It  is,  however,  the  ignominious  nature 
of  the  death  which  does  no  doubt  operate  oik  the  minds  of 
criminals.  It  should,  however,  be  remarked,  that  those 
who  are  themselves  innocent  and  reputable,  are  likely  to 
make  a  very  erroneous  estimate  of  the  effects  of  this  upon 
those  wb^  are  exposed  to  it.  Much  of  the  moral  sense, 
mueli  self-respect,  must  have  been  lost,  before  the  appre- 
hensi<m  of  punishment  comes  into  opetation  as  a  check 
upon  dishonest  or  guilty  inclinations4  Before  it  can  be  of 
use,  the  sense  of  shame  must  be  nearly  extinct.  If,  how- 
ever, the  disgrace  of  a  death  by  the  hands  of  the  public 
executioner,  be  that  ingredient  in  capita]  punishment  which 
is  most  effectual  and  useful,  should  not  we  endeavour 
to  mix  it  in  other  punishments  less  painful  to  the  feelings 
of  the  good,  who  are  to  see  them  inflicted,  and  more  mer- 
ciful to  sinful  human  creatures  who  are  to  endure  tbem- 
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To  say  that  it  is  the  shame  and  disgrace  of  a  public  execu- 
tion which  is  the  essence  of  its  advantage  as  a  punishment, 
is  in  effect  to  admit  that  the  loss  of  life  is  not  the  most 
dreaded  of  consequences,  and  amounts  to  an  abandonment 
of  the  argument  in  defence  of  Capital  Punishment. 

This  erroneous  estimate  of  the  ej05cacy,  as  a  measure  of 
intimidation^  of  Capital  Punishment,  will  be  found  to  be 
made  chiefly  to  men  of  calm  and  considerate  minds,  and  of 
strict  morals,  who  themselves  entertaining  that  serious 
sense  of  the  awful  nature  of  death  which  is  just,  cannot 
be  persuaded  how  lightly  and  carelessly  it  is  by  many  re- 
garded. Persons,  however,  who  are  thus  impressed  with 
the  solemnity  and  fearful  nature  **  of  a  transition  to  eter- 
nity," must  be  content,  only  upon  the  clearest  and  most 
undoubted  evidence  of  the  necessity  of  the  case,  that  for 
any  purposes  of  legislation  any  considerable  number  of  in- 
dividuals should  be  hurried  out  of  existence.  It  is  there- 
fore to  be  hoped,  that  when  their  confidence  in  the  efficacy 
of  such  a  system  shall  have  been,  as  it  ought  and  must, 
shaken  by  the  representations,  and  arguments  and  deduc- 
tions made  on  the  other  side  of  the  question,  they  will  re- 
linquish their  opposition  ;  and  thus  evince  that  they  are  not 
less  awake  to  the  considerations  of  humanity  and  the  sug- 
gestions of  mercy,  than  to  the  importance  of  securing  the 
protection  of  property  and  the  ease  and  peace  of  society. 

In  page  224  of  that  work  (Mr.  Millar's)  which  has  occa- 
sioned us  to  make  these  observations^  the  reader  may  find  a 
fact  mentioned,  which  it  gives  us  great  surprise  the  acute  and 
sensible  author  should  not  have  thought  worffhy  of  considera- 
tion, with  reference  to  his  grand  dogma,  that  death  is  the  most 
dreaded  of  human  punishments.  Mr.  Millar  states,  that  in 
September  1819  he  himself  saw  a  remarkable  instance  in 
Austria  of  the  suffering  which  real  solitary  confiitement  for 
life  is  capable  of  creating.  A  labourer  in  that  country  was 
convicted  in  the  year  1817,  by  the  oath  of  one  witness, 
confirmed  by  the  strongest  circumstantial  evidence,  of  hav- 
ing murdered  one  of  his  neighbours.  The  criminal  did  not 
confess  at  the  trial,  and  for  want  of  such  confession  could 
only  be  condemned  by  the  present  law  to  perpetual  solitary 
imprisonment.     He  bore  it  patiently  for  two  years,  but 
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foand  at  last  the  horrors  of  his  impriaonment  so  intolerable, 
that  he  made  the  necessary  confession,  and  was  executed ; 
thus  voluntarily  drawing  down  on  himself  that  punishment 
which,  at  least,  in  this  instance,  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  the  most  dreaded  of  punishments,  inasmuch  as  it  was 
embraced  in  preference  to  imprisonment ! 

It  may  not  be  irrelevant  to  mention  here,  that  when 
flogging-  was  more  frequently  practised  in  the  army,  than, 
happily,  in  our  day,  frequent  instances  occurred  of  sol* 
diers  killing  themselves,  in  order  to  evade  the  punishment. 
Nor  is  it  possible  for  persons,  who  think  with  Mr.  Millar,  to 
make  any  satisfactory  answer  to  the  argument  against 
tiieir  notion  of  the  terrors  of  death  which  may  be  drawn 
from  the  practice  of  suicide.  Unless  it  be  held,  as  some 
have  thought  fit  to  assert,  that  this  crime  is  never  perpe- 
trated except  under  the  influence  of  mental  derangement, 
we  do  not  see  how  men  can  maintain  that  death  is  the  most 
dreaded  of  consequences,  when  numerous  instances  occur 
where  it  is  freely  sought  as  a  refuge  from  calamity,  or  as  a 
relief  from  mere  ennui.  It  is  also  to  be  considered,  that 
when  persons  lay  violent  hands  upon  themselves,  they  not 
alone  brave  what  Mr,  Millar  would  represent  to  be  the 
most  terrible  of  evils,  but  incur  the  moral  guilt  which  at- 
taches to  the  act :  death  is  in  these  cases  embraced  not 
simply  as  more  desirable  than  the  something  from  which  it 
relieves  the  miserable,  but  as  more  desirable,  notwitlistand- 
ing  the  criminality  of  procuring  it.  Even  this  criminality 
is  not  the  sole  aggravation  of  self-murder.  The  conse- 
quences resulting  to  the  family  of  the  suicide,  liie  odium, 
as  weH  as  the  possible  forfeiture  of  property,  the  indigni- 
ties to  which  the  corpse  is  liable,  all  co-operate  with  that 
dread  of  death  which  is  itself  represented  to  be  all  power- 
ful, and  yet  with  all  it  is  set  at  nought. 

It  was  an  excellent  observation  made  by  a  person  exa- 
mined by  the  Committee  in  1 81 0  (Sir  R.  Phillips),  that  he  con- 
ceived the  apprehension  of  capital  punishment  had  no  more 
effect  upon  the  minds  of  offenders,  than  has  the  fear  of 
death  upon  mankind  generally.  It  seems  certain  that  per- 
sons solicited  by  temptation  to  hazard  their  lives  must  be 
struck  by  some  such  reflections  as  these :-— ^*  We  must  all  die 
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— I  only  risk  dying  a  little  sopoer  tbaa  I  should  in  the  course 
of  nature.  The  mode  of  dc^th^  toOj  is  aa  easy  one.  If  I  am 
detected  and  sentenced,  I  shall  free  myself  of  all  the 
troubles  and  perils  of  my  unhappy  and  anxious  condition ; 
if  I  escape,  I  improve  that  condition ;  at.  all  events,  I  only 
hazard,  for  my  objects,  and  to  gain  my  livelihood,  what 
thousands*  dp  in  the  field  of  battle  for  the  same."  Such 
may  be  the. ruminations  of  many  a  wavering  wretch  :  'tiis 
true,  wbe;i  ^thi^  death  he  has  braved  so  carelessly,  is  at 
hand,  wiien  the  hour  of  execution  approaches,  his  spirit 
may  sink  ui^der  the  sense  of  his  crimes,  and  the  appre^ 
hensions  of  futurity.  The  anguish  of  the  ^convict's  soul, 
during  the  few  hours  previous  to  execution,  may  be  in 
truth  more  intense  than  the  most  ingenious  refinements 
could  niake  him  feel  in  any  scheme  of  secondary  punish- 
in^at ;  but  it  does  not  serve  any  purpose  of  legislation 
th»t>  it  should  be  such.  We  know  it  has  been  argued,  that 
the  very  exertions  which,  on  the  near  approach  of  death, 
culprits  find  it  necessary  to  make,  in  order  to .  screw  their 
courage  to  th^  sticking-place,  eLve  Convincing  evidence  of 
their  apprehension  of  an  event  which  they  pretend  to  re* 
gard  with  such  perfect  indifference.  Those  who  advance 
such  an  argum^Qt  seem  to  mistake  the  object  of  capital 
punishment:  i^  i^  not,  as  in  their  reasoning  must  be 
assumed,  to  chastise,  but  to  intimidate.  The  anguish 
which  the  culprit  experiences  is  useful,  only  in  so  far  a9  it 
may  deter  others  from  crime:  "  vengeance  is  not  ours," 
and  it  is  only  to  prevent  ofience  that  we  are  allowed  to 
punish.  If,  then,  capital  punishment  be  in  actual  suffer- 
ance, attended  with  any  portion  of  anguish  beyond  that 
attributed  to  it  by  anticipation,  it  is  in  so  much  objection* 
able.  It  may,  however,  be  said,  that  the  spectacle  of  a 
public  execution  has  beneficial  effects.  It  is  to  b^  feared 
they  are  very  trifling.  How  little  does  the  view  of  a  fu- 
neral, or  the  loss  of  a  friend  or  intimate  acquaintance* 
affect  any  of  us  in  the  ordinary  course  of  things  !  Why, 
tb^n,  should  we  expect  the  execution  of  a  criminal  to, 
operate  differently  upon  his  associates  ?  The  precarious- 
ness  of  human  life  is  itself  so  great,  and  the  sense  of  our 
mortality  so  deep,  whenever  we  think  of  the  subject,  that 
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it  is  impossible  to  make  any  considerable  addition  to  them. 
The  sole  objects  of  punishment  are,  intimidation  and  re- 
formation. The  last  is  altogether  abandoned  in  Capital 
Punishment ;  and  though  a  degree  of  suffering  is  inflicted 
which  only  the  attainment  of  the  first  could  justify,  it  is 
not  attained.  Capital  Punishment  precludes  reform  ;  and 
though  in  actual  endurance,  perhaps  the  most  terrible  of 
punishments,  it  has  little  or  no  power  of  intimidation. 
No  means  can  more  effectually  frustrate  every  object  of 
legislation. 

But,  whatever  might  be  the  effects  of  a  wide  and  general 
application,  on* the  part  of  the  legislature,  of  the  punish- 
ment of  death  as  a  method  of  intimidation,  it  would  yet 
fail  of  that  prevention  which  its  intrinsic  terrors  were 
calculated  to  produce,  by  reason  of  the  repugnance  which 
will  prevail  in  the  community  to  a  sanguinary  code.    The 
reality  and  extent  of  this  repugnance  has  been  disputed  by 
Mr.  Millar  and  the  gentlemen  who  think  with  him.    The 
question,  being  one  of  fact, can  only  be  decided  by  evidence, 
We  have  no  hesitation  in  professing  our  belief  that  this 
repugnance  to  prosecute  offenders  to  death  is  so  strong 
and   general,  as  to  render  entirely  inexpedient  a  code  ia 
which  that  punishment  is  extensively  applied,  even  were 
such  a  code  recommended  by  all  the  advantages  which  the 
friends  of  Capital  Punishment  contend  that  it  possesses. 
We  think  the  difference  of  opinion  upon  this  point  arises 
from  persons  having  failed  to  advert  to  the  distinction  be- 
tween a  belief  in  the  efficacy  of  rigour,  and  a  disposition  to 
act  upon  that  belief.    When  Mr.  Millar  and  his  friends 
collected  the  opinions  of  persons  around  them,  upon  the 
expediency  of  maintaining  the  present  system  of  Capital 
Punishment  in  all  its  extent,  and  found  them  averse  from 
change,  they  have,  we  venture  to  think,  assumed  their 
perfect  alacrity  and  readiness  to  carry  into  effect  that 
punishment  which  they  deemed  it  right  the  legislature 
should  adopt.    If  they  did  so,  they  committed  a  most  nia- 
terial  error.    It  is  stated  by  Mr.  Montague  (we  believe) 
in  his  evidence  before  the  Criminal  Law  Committee,  tliat 
a  general  impression  prevails  that  severity  of  punishment 
has  a  beneficial  effect ;  but  that,  notwithstanding,  there  is 
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a  general  indisposition  to  inftict  t°he  punishment.  We 
should  feel  disposed  to  doubt  the  accuracy  of  this  state- 
ment, as  to  the  prevalence  of  a  belief  "in  the  efficacy  of 
Capital  Punishment;  but  conceding  that  point,  if  the 
matter  be  considered,  it  will  be  found,  we  imagine,  that 
the  indisposition  to  prosecute  must,  from  the  nature  of 
things,  at  all  times,  prevail, — and  that  '^videly. 

For  its  own  wise  and  beneficent  purposes,  Providence 
has  impressed  the  mind  of  man  with  a  deep  horror  of 
producing  the  death  of  a  fellow-creature  ;  and  rather  than 
have  the  blood  of  a  criminal  upon  their  hands,  most  men 
will  be  disposed  to  disappoint  justice  of  her  dues.  Against 
the  inclination  to  such  a  course  of  conduct,  some  persons 
of  strong  mind  will  set  the  sense  of  duty  which  they  owe 
to  society;  and  it  will  prevail.  But  this  sense  of  duty 
cannot  be  expected  to  be  often  so  operative.  In  every 
particular  case,  circumstances  will  arise  on  which  the 
party  who  ought  to  prosecute  will  seek  to  raise  a  plea  for 
his  lenity,  and  they  may  frequently  be  colourable  enough 
to  satisfy  his  own  scruples.  Finally,  it  is  to  be  observfed, 
that  a  belief  in  the  ultimate  advantage  of  rigorous  punish- 
ment cannot  be  impressed  upon  the  mind  without  going 
through  a  long  process  of  investigation,  and  must  ever  be 
mixed  with  that  alloy  of  distrust  which  unavoidably  at- 
tends results  attained  in  such  a  way.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  suggestions  of  mercy  address  themselves  directly  to 
the  heart:  the  impulse  arising  from  them  is  plain  and 
simple ;  no  dark  doubts  or  difficulties  arise  to  thwart  it. 
To  refrain  from  prosecution,  to  bid  the  criminal  **  go  and 
sin  no  more,"  is  to  attain  a  plain  and  palpable  good ;  it 
relieves  the  mind  from  the  anguish  of  prosecution,  and  it 
rescues  the  criminal  from  the  pains  and  penalties  of  his 
transgression.  But  to  drag  him  to  the  bar,  to  call  down 
on  his  head  the  vengeance  of  the  law,  is  to  incur  the  cer- 
tain and  undoubted  evil  of  the  outrage  it  occasions  to  the 
feelings  of  him  who  adopts  such  a  course,  and  of  the  chas- 
tisement which  falls  upon  the  offender ;  and  this,  for  the 
attainment  of  a  remote  ultimate  benefit  to  society,  a  bene- 
fit somewhat  problematical  at  best. 

Some  such  reasonings  as  these  will  at  all  times  operate 
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Upon  the  minds  of  persons  called  to  discharge  the  duty  of 
prosecution ;  they  will  apply  to  all  cases  of  prosecution, 
but  they  will  apply  with  a  hundred-fold  force  and  effect 
where  the  punishment  is  capital.  As  long  as  human  nature 
continues  what  it  now  is,  so  long  will  men  be  found  un* 
willing  to  act,  when  it  falls  to  their  own  turn,  upon  such 
a  theory  as  the  general  efficacy  of  Capital  Punishment. 
Nor  let  us  regret  that  such  is  the  constitution  of  our  na- 
ture. The  Being  who  ordained  it  so,  it  may  be  presumed, 
had  a  r^ard  to  the  correspondency  and  suitableness  of 
(Hie  part  to  another.  Lamentable,  indeed,  would  it  be,  if, 
with  our  erring  judgment  and  imperfect  views,  we  were 
so  framed  as  to  resist  the  direct  and  strong  impulses  of 
out  feelings,  from  a  vain  and  delusive  confidence  in  the 
results  of  our  puny  and  fallacious  reasonings.  Let  us  re- 
member the  monition  of  Burke :  *^  We  must  make  use  of 
a  cautious,  I  had  almost  said  a  timorous,  method  of  pro« 
ceeding.  We  must  not  attempt  to  fly,  when  we  can  scarcely 
pretend  to  creep.  In  considering  any  complex  matter,  we 
ought  to  examine  every  distinct  ingredient  in  the  com- 
position, one  by  one,  and  reduce  every  thing  to  the  utmost 
simplicity,  since  the  condition  of  our  nature  binds  us  to  a 
strict  law  and  very  narrow  limits.  We  ought  afterwards 
to  re-examine  the  principles  by  the  effect  of  the  composi* 
tion,  as  well  as  the  composition  by  that  of  the  principles." 

Having  said  so  much  of  what  is,  in  our  mind,  the  ra- 
tionale of  the  matter,  let  us  see  how  far  it  corresponds 
with  what  we  know  of  the  facts.  The  correctness  of  our 
view  seems  to  derive  considerable  confirmation  from  the 
evidence  of  Mr.  Smith,  the  banker,  for  which  see  Report 
of  the  CSommittee  on  Criminal  Law.  He  states  that  a 
number  of  bankers  associated  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
secuting forgers,  but  yet  that  many  instances  occurred 
where  individuals  of  the  association  failed  to  act  up  to 
their  resolutions.  In  this  fact  may  be  distin^ly  observed 
the  phenomena  which  correspond  with  our  theory.  We 
need  not  make  further  remark  upon  them,  nor  do  more 
than  refer  to  the  evidence  given  before  th^  Committee,  for 
further  statements  corroborating  our  argument. 

We  rather  turn  to  some  reasoning  of  Mr.  Millar's, 
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founded  upon  data  from  which  we  propoBe  to  draw  a  very 
different  inference.  He  says,  that  the  strongest.  «infirina- 
tion  of  the  relation  between  restriction  of  capital  panilsh- 
ment  and  increase  of  crime,  is  afforded  by  returns,  from 
which  it  appears,  that  since  the  year  1T49,  the  number  of 
capital  convictions  has  increased  most  prodigiously,  and 
that  at  the  same  time  the  number  of  executions  has  very 
considerably  diminished.  The  latter  circumstance,  Mrl 
Millar  would  argue,  has  produced  the  former ;  insisting, 
that  though  the  enactments  of  the  law  have  not  been  ma*- 
terially  altered,  the  practice  has  become  much  more  lenient. 
These  Returns  are  given  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Report  of 
the  Criminal  Law  Committee.  From  them  it  appears, 
that  on  an  average  of  six  years,  from  1760  to  17te,  both 
inclusive,  the  convictions  were  to  the  executions  in  London 
and  Middlesex  as  ten  to  seven  nearly;  whereas,  on  an 
average  of  the  same  number  of  years,  beginning  vrith 
1813  and  ending  with  1818,  both  inclusive,  the  convictions 
were  to  the  executions  as  nine  to  one  nearly.  Again,  the 
total  number  of  capital  convictions  throughout  England 
and  Wales,  in  the  year  180&,  was  8&0,  and  the  executions 
were  68;  whereas,  in  the  year  1818,  the  convictions  were 
1254,  and  the  executions  97 :  thus,  in  the  year  1806,  one 
out  of  every  Ave  culprits  convicted  was  executed ;  but  in 
the  year  1818,  one  out  of  every  thirteen  only.  The  plain 
and  striking  deduction  to  be  made  is,  that  the  temper  of 
the  times  has  proved  so  decidedly  r^ugnant  to  the  san- 
guinary spirit  of  the  existing  enactments,  that  it  has  been 
deemed  injudicious  to  carry  them  into  effect. 

The  practical  mitigation  of  the  Criminal  Code,  which 
has  taken  place  through  the  dispensing  power  vested  in 
the  Crown,  may  be  more  properly  regarded  as  a  con* 
sequence  of  the  vast  increase  of  crime  in  these  countries, 
than  as  its  cause.  And  a  nuMpe  satisfactory  and  decisive 
criterion  of  Ihe  unwillingness  to  inflict  death,  which  we 
contend  to  operate  so  widely,  cannot  be,  than  the  extension 
of  the  Royal  Prerogative  to  its  present  limitsl  Whatever 
may  be  said  of  the  weakness  of  the  minds  of  individuals, 
called  upon  by  their  obligations  to  society  to  bring  offenders 
tp  the  doom  assigned  by^he  laws  of  their  country*  it  vili 
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not,  siurely,  be  maintained,  that  tibe  oifieert  of  the  Home 
Department  are  likely  to  fail  in  their  duties,  from  the 
influence  of  any  infirmity  on  the  side  of  humanity.  The 
alteration  of  the  punishment  for  robbing  bleach^yards, 
effected  by  the  51st  of  the  late  King,  was  attended  with  con- 
sequences almost  demonstrative  of  the  impolicy  of  Capital 
Punishment.  Prior  to  the  act  referred  to,  the  offence 
was  capital ;  it  has  since  been  punished  by  transportation, 
immediately  oil  the  change,  the  number  of  ptdsecutions 
increased  to  a  great  extent,  which  circumstance,  it  is  uni- 
versally admitted^  arose  from  that  change,  and  not  from  an 
increase  in  crime.  On  this  point  see  the  valuable  evidence 
of  the  late  Sir  W.  D.  Evans,  in  the  Report  so  often  cited. 

No  reason  has  been  assigned  why  a  mitigation  of  punish- 
ment should  have  different  effects,  with  regard  to  other 
offences,  from  those  it  had  upon  bleach-green  robbery :  yet 
the  fact  haib  been  dismissed,  with  the  simple  observation, 
that  the  argument  is  entitled  to  whatever  weight  may  be 
deemed  to  belong  to  it.  Nothing  can  be  more  inconclusive 
than  such  a  mode  of  reasoning. 

Upon  the  subject  of  the  vast  increase  of  crime,  we  have 
nothing  to  offer.  We  are  not  aware  that  any  plausible 
explanation  of  the  fact  has  been  given,  and  we  are  unable 
to  specify  the  causes.  We  have,  however,  no  difficulty  in 
rebutting  the  inference  which  has  been  drawn  from  the 
proportionate  decrease  of  executions.  We  agree  with 
Mr.  Millar,  that  such  decrease  may  be  attributed  to  the 
strong  expression  of  the  public  sentiment ;  but  we  cannot 
affix  to  that  expression  of  sentiment,  the  opprobrious  term 
of  **  clamour,**  nor  are  we  sufficiently  astute  ta  discover 
the  sinister  motives  which  could  urge  men  to  excite  discon- 
tent upon  the  subject.  We  think  that  we  can,  more  truly, 
as  well  as  more  charitably,  refer  the  present  disposition  of 
the  jMiUic  mind  to  the  illummation  which,  upon  this  sub- 
ject, it  has  received  within  the  last  half  century;  the 
increase  of  crime  seems  also  to  account  for  the  degree  of 
attention  which  has  been  directed  to  criminal  law,  more 
satisfactorily  than  any  effi>rts  of  rash  and  intemperate 
philanthropy. 

But  this-  excitation  of  the  public  mind,  although  it  has 
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bad  a  powerful  influence  upon  the  executive,  has  been  yet 
tardy  in  its  operation  upon  the  legislature ;  and  from  tbi» 
inequality  has  unhappily  arisen  an  incertitude  as  to  the 
penalties  of  crime,  to  which  we  attribute  very  calamitous 
effects.  It  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  expatiate  on  the  import- 
ance of  the  certainty  of  punishment.  In  the  sixth  page  of 
their  Report,  the  Criminal  Law  Committee  announce  their 
sense  of  the  existing  evil,  in  the  following  terms :  *'  The 
frequent  recurrence  of  the  unexecuted  threat  of  death  in  a 
criminal  code,  tends  to  rob  that  punishm^it  of  all  its 
terrors,  and  to  enervate  the  general  authority  of  the 
government  and  laws."  We  do  not  venture  to  represent 
it  as  the  sole  or  primary  cause  of  the  increase  of  crime, 
but  we  do  think,  that  the  multiplicity  of  cases  in  which  the 
crown  interposes  to  avert  the  punishment  appointed  by 
law,  has  contributed  materially  to  that  increase.  But  the 
evil  is  not,  in  our  apprehension,  that  death  has  not  been 
in  those  cases  inflicted,  but  that  it  had  been  threatened. 

The  argument  of  the  friends  of  mitigation,  that  by  it, 
punishment  might  be  made  more  certain,  has  been  an- 
swered by  an  exposition  of  the  difficulties  necessarily  at- 
tendant upon  every  system,  and  thwarting  the  legislator  in 
his  attempts  to  attain  that  object.  But  there  would  be 
still  an  unquestionable  advantage  in  relieving  us  from  the 
additional  obstructions  which  the  present  state  of  the  law 
creates.  Something  has  been  also  said  of  the  advantages  of 
a  discretionary  power  in  the  abiding  executive.  But  it  can- 
not be  contended,  that  the  existing  laxity  is  essential  to  a 
proper  apportionment  of  punishment.  Objections  of  this 
nature,  however  intrinsically  weak,  have  not  been  urged 
without  effect.  As  Mr.  Burke  observes  in  his  preface  tO' 
the  vindication  of  natural  society,  men  think  there  must 
be  something  in  arguments  advanced  upon  a  side  of  the 
question  on  which  they  had  previously  imagined  nothing 
was  to  be  said.  But  the  real  and  substantial  consideration 
operating  upon  the  minds  of  those  who  would  resist  the 
progress  of  the  reformers  of  our  criminal  code  is,  that 
capital  punishment  affords  the  easiest  and  rea4iest  means 
of  relieving  society  from  the  mass  of  criminals  which  it  is 
continually  throwing  up.    This  view  of  the  subject  has 
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manifested  itself  in  representations  of  the  expensiveness  of 
such  a  system  of  secondary  punishment,  as  would  supersede 
the  infliction  of  death,  and  in  a  detail  of  the  difficulties  at- 
tendant upon  it.  Upon  some  occasions,  individuals  have  been 
distinctly  and  directly  impeached  of  the  atrocious  offence 
of  a  too  tender  commiseration  for  the  suflferings  of  felons 
and  thieves.  In  order  to  justify  such  views,  the  depravity 
of  offenders  has  been  described  in  the  most  unmeasured 
terms ;  and  they  have  been  spoken*  of  as  a  body  distinct 
from  the  other  members  of  the  community.  It  might  be 
imagined  from  such  language,  that  the  persons  brought  to 
our  bars,  at  the  various  assizes  and  gaol<-deliveries  through- 
out the  country,  belonged  to  a  great  fraternity  of  belli- 
gerents against  society ;  and  that  they  were  incited  to  their 
several  offences,  by  a  deliberate  principle  of  depredation 
and  malignity,  not  betrayed  into  them  by  the  frailty  of 
human  nature,  under  the  instigation  of  temptation  in  all 
its  variety  of  shapes. 

This  is  all  radically  wrong  and  vicious,  and  all  we  have 
to  say  upon  it  is,  that  we  earnestly  hope  it  will  continue 
to  be  met  by  that  general  reprehension  which  is  so  justly 
its  due. 

It  may  seem,  to  some  of  our  readers,  that  our  observa- 
tions have  been  of  a  nature  too  general ;  but  they  will  be 
pleased  to  consider,  that  they  are  made  in  reply  to  reason- 
ings of  the  same  kind  ;  and,  notwithstanding  all  that  has 
been  said  and  written  upon  the  subject  before  us,  we  are 
not  aware  that  the  arguments  we  have  employed,  have 
been  heretofore  urged.  Our  object  has  been  rather  to 
animate  the  spirit  of  humanity,  from  which  an  amendment 
of  the  criminal  code  may  be  expected,  than  to  guide  or 
direct  its  labours.  It  occurs  to  us,  to  add  a  few  observa- 
tions, with  which  we  shall,  for  the  present,  take  leave  of 
the  subject.  It  does  not  seem  to  us,  to  be  kept  sufficiently  in 
mind,  that  the  plea,  of  the  liability  of  any  individual  spe- 
cies of  property  to  depredation,  as  an  excuse  for  the  ex- 
treme punishment  allotted  to  such  depredation,  may  be 
urged  too  far.  We  would  take  leave  to  intimate,  that  vio- 
lence, and  that  premeditation  and  deliberation,  evinced  by 
perseverance  in  overcoming  whatever  obstacles  may  present 
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tbemselves  to  the  completion  of  the  offender's  purpose,  are 
those  ingredients  in  crime  which  properly  warrant  the  in- 
fliction of  a  rigorous  punishment ;  and  that,  in  truth,  the 
very  exposure  of  the  property,  and  facility  of  depredation, 
which  has  been  made  a  ground  for  severity,  does  palli- 
ate the  moral  guilt  of  the  culprit.  It  is  obvious,  that  this 
principle  directly  applies  to  the  case  of  forging  drafts  and 
acceptances  :  foi^eries  of  bank  notes  must  be  perpetrated 
with  more  deliberation,  as  the  copper-plate  must  be  pre- 
pared. It  seems  to  us  farther  worthy  of  remark,  that  the 
individuals  guilty  of  private  forgery,  form  precisely  that 
description  of  individuals  whom  it  may  be  supposed  most 
easy  to  reform.  Yet  they  form,  also,  that  description  of 
eriminals,  on  whom  the  sentence  of  the  law  is  with  the 
greatest  constancy  and  certainty  inflicted.  There  can  be 
iio  doiibt,  that  the  principles  of  the  least  criminal  pick- 
pocket, apprehended  within  any  twelve  months,  are  far 
more  corrupt,  and  that  it  must  prove  far  more  difficult  to 
reclaim  him,  and  to  establish  in  his  breast  principles  of 
virtue  and  morality,  than  would  be  found  to  be  the  case 
with  regard  to  almost  any  of  the  individuals  executed  for 
forgery,  within  the  same  time.  If  such  be,  as  we  believe, 
the  fact,  it  does  certainly  deserve  deep  consideration. 

The  Report  of  the  Criminal  Committee,  to  which  we 
have  referred,  has  carried  with  it  great  weight  and  autho- 
rity. Some  remarks,  however,  impeaching  its  value  and 
importance,  have  been  made.  It  is  not  our  purpose  to  vin- 
dicate the  Report ;  but  we  cannot  avoid  saying,  that,  with 
regard  to  the  witnesses  examined,  we  can  imagine  no  fitter 
persons  for  the  committee  to  seek  information  from,  than 
some  of  the  persons  whose  evidence  they  have  published. 
Sir  W.  D.  Evans»  whose  evidence  occupies,  great  space,  had 
been  for  five  years  a  stipendiary  magistrate  fh  Manchester, 
and  had  long  turned  his  mind  to  the  consideration  of  the 
subject  under  review.  Mr.  Montague's  knowledge  and 
long  attention  to  it,  entitles  his  opinions  also  to  the  great- 
est consideration.  We  heed  not  particularize  other  names. 
The  Committee  have  been  blamed  because  they  did  not  look 
out  for  persons  hostile  to  the  proposed  mitigation :  thi» 
censure  has  been  urged  chiefly  with  reference  to  one  object 
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of  the  labours  of  tht  Oonimiiltee,  the  state  of  the  puUic 
mind  as  tq  criminal  law.  But  we  entirely  misapprehend 
that  object,  if  it  be  not  completely  accomplished  by  the 
ejchibition  of  evidence,  which  places  beyond  doubt,  that,  at 
least,  a  considerable  and  respectable  portion  of  the  com-* 
munity  desire  the  alterations  in  contemplation  ;  in  our 
view  of  the  subject,  it  is  not  necessary,  in  order  to  entitle 
the  circumstance  to  the  consideration  of  the  legislature, 
that  the  indisposition  to  prosecute  offenders  to  death, 
should  be  shown  to  be  universal,  or  even  generaL  To 
collect  the  opinions  of  the  nation  upon  the  subject,  and  to 
strike  the  balance  between  them,  it  would  have  been  pre- 
posterous for  the  Committee  to  attempt. 

The  Committee  have  been  also  blamed  for  not  examining 
the  judges :  the  reason  assigned  by  them,  seems  to  us,  a 
just  one.  They  apprehended  it  would  be  indelicate  to  ask 
their  sentiments  upon  la\vs  which  they  were  called  on  to 
administer.  Of  the  retired  judges,  Lord  Erskine  expressed 
his  concurrence  in  the  views  of  the  Committee ;  Sir  William 
Grant  and  Sir  V.  Gibbs  found  it  inconvenient  to  attend ; 
and  Sir  James  Mansfield  and  Sir  Allan  Chambre  declined. 
We  cannot  conceive  a  more  proper  and  reasonable  descrip- 
tion of  the  sort  of  witnesses  they  looked  for,  than  is  given 
by  the  Committee  in  page  nine  of  their  Report.  '*  Your 
Committee  have  sought  for  evidence  from  those  classes  of 
men  who  are  sufferers  from  larceny ;  who  are  witnesses, 
jurors,  clerks,  magistrates,  and  gaolers,"  &c.  &c. 

In  the  outset  of  this  paper»  we  noticed  the  appearance 
of  Mr.  Biggp's  First  Report  as  to  New  South  Wales ;  a 
second  is  to  follow :  and  we  may  indulge  the  hope,  that 
eventually  our  system  of  .transportation  will  be  modified  as 
it  ought.  We  will  only,  for  the  present,  remark,  that  this 
species  of  punishment,  under  proper  regulations,  seems  to 
us  more  eligible,  and  generally  applicable^  than,  from  some 
loose  calculations  and  remarks  which  have  been  presented 
to  the  public,  might  be  supposed.  As  to  the  subject  of 
imprisonment,  we  may  jbereafter  offer  some  observations. 
We*  would  only  now  remark,  that  we  should,  with  regard 
to  imprisonment,  look  with  more  confidence  to  the  result 
of  medaures  of  prevention,  than  of  reformation. 
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In  the  next  Bession  of  Parliament,  the  House  will  be 
called  upon  to  cany  into  effect  its  resolution,  as  to  the 
mitigation  of  the  criminal  law,  adopted  in  the  course  of 
the  session  just  closed ;  and  it  is  therefore  important  that, 
in  the  interval,  the  public  mind  should  be  directed  to  it,  so 
that  the  measures  which  will  be  proposed  for  the  adoption 
of  the  legislature,  should  experience  that  support  to  which 
they  may  be  entitled.  At  the  present  critical  period,  we 
should  therefore  hope,  that  this  paper  will  be  acceptable 
to  our  readers. 


LONDON  DISPUTATIONS, 
No.  II. 

INFLUENCE  OF  THE  STAGE. 
THE  PMESIDENT, 

As  we  happen,  gentlemen,  to  have  time  upon  our  hands, 
we  may  return  to  the  subject  of  our  former  conversation. 
The  influence  of  the  stage  was  then  considered,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  intrinsic  nature  of  tragedy  and  comedy ;  the 
principles  on  which  both  have  been  composed ;  and  the 
character  of  existing  plays.  The  historical  argument 
remains,  together  with  the  conclusions,  which  present 
experience  may  supply.  We  must  now  turn  our  attention 
to  the  annals  of  the  theatre,  and  the  acted,  rather  than  the 
written,  drama.  I  suppose,  Clericus  and  Urbanus,  you 
are  alike  inclined  to  take  the  same  side  of  the  question,  as 
before  ? 

CLERICUS. 

Most  assirredly  I  am. 

URBANUS. 

And,  for  my  part,  I  am  still  disposed  to  be  the  advocate 
of  the  drama. 

CLERICUS. 

To  begin,  then,  with  the  historical  question.  There 
would  be  few  things  more  interesting  and  instructive,  than 
a  philosophical  history  of  the  stag^.  If  it  were  compiled 
with  sound  judgment  and  strict  impartiality,  it  would  open 
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many  of  the  sources,  from  which  popular  habits  and  opi- 
nions have  been  derived ;  and  contribute  something  to  for- 
ward the  philosophy  of  mind.  It  would  afford  abundant 
data  for  the  speculations  of  the  moralist,  the  metaphysician, 
and  the  legislator.  But  this  would  be  a  work  of  long  and 
patient  investigation.  I  must  content  myself  with  stating 
a  few  particulars  with  regard  to  the  most  distinguished 
nations.  Yet  they  will,  I  fear,  be  amply  sufficient  to 
demonstrate,  that  the  influence  of  the  stage,  in  all  the 
places  where  it  has  been  established,  and  during  all  the 
periods  when  it  has  flourished,  has  been  practically  detri- 
mental to  the  interests  of  morality,  and  the  happiness  of 
nations. 

You  talk  largely ;  but  I  am  not  to  be  alarmed  by  these 
general  assertions.    What  are  your  instances  ? 

CLERIC  us. 

The  question  might  be  argued  both  positively  and  com- 
paratively. It  might  be  proved,  first,  that  the  effects  of 
theatrical  representations  have  been  injurious,  in  se,  to 
every  people  which  has  encouraged  them :  and,  secondly, 
that  if  we  contrast  the  nations  that  have  been  much 
addicted  to  dramatic  exhibitions,  with  those  that  have 
been  unacquainted  with  them,  the  preponderance  of  pro- 
fligacy, and  disorder,  and  debauchery,  has  been  lamentably 
on  the  side  of  the  former ;  the  balance  of  sobriety  and 
decency,  virtuous  principle  and  virtuous  conduct,  as  deci- 
dedly in  favour  of  the  latter. 

The  theatre  was  one  of  the  chief  instruments  in  causing 
the  decline  of  Athenian  greatness,  and  the  destruction  of 
Athenian  liberty.  The  dramatists  of  Athens  destroyed  the 
very  stamina  of  the  national  character,  by  flattering  the 
popular  prejudices,  and  adding  fuel  to  the  popular  vanity. 
They  taught  the  Athenians  to  neglect,  in  their  fondness  for 
the  stage,  their  occupations  and  their  families,  their  duties 
as  men  and  citizens.  They  well  justified  the  wise  foresight 
of  Solon,  who  beheld  the  first  exhibitions  of  Thespis  with 
melancholy  apprehensions  for  the  ruin  of  his  country.  Yet 
ev^n  he,  in  the  midst  of  his  sad  anticipations,  could  hardly 
anticipate  the  time,  when  the  very  revenues  of  the  republic, 
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the  sinews  of  war,  would  be  turned  from  the  defence  and 
protection  of  the  soil,  into  the  channel  of  idle  amusements 
and  dramatic  spectacles.  Who,  too,  can  compare  the 
Spartan  gravity  and  decorum  with  the  Athenian  immo* 
rality  and  licentiousness,  without  being  convinced,  that 
the  theatre  of  the  Athenians  was  one,  at  least,  among  the 
springs,  from  which  a  contrast  originated  so  unfavourable 
to  themselves  ? 

^RARNUS. 

The  whole  institutions  of  the  two  states  were  so  dif* 
ferent,  the  spirit  and  essence  of  their  laws  were  so  dis- 
similar, x  that  no  comparison  between  them  can  be  safely 
and  accurately  drawn,  by  merely  taking  into  the  account 
any  single  particular  distinction.    For  myself,  I  would 
take  the  liberty  of  i»aying,  that  Sparta  may  be  an  excellent 
theme  for  a .  school-boy's  declamation,  but  that  I  should 
have    preferred    even  the    Athenian  licentiousness,   the 
Athenian  ostracism,  the  Athenian  anarchy,  to  what  was, 
in  fact,  the  more  rigid  gloom,  rather  than  the  stricter 
virtue,  of  her  rival,    Sparta  may  be  very  well  to  praise ; 
but  it  must  have  been  a  wretched  place  to  live  in.    And 
as  for  decency,  I  can  really  conceive  ilo  theatrical  repre-? 
sentations  on  the  Athenian  stage  more  censurable  on  that 
score  than  the  naked  exhibitions^  of  the  Spartan  virgins. 
You  say,  that  the  Athenian  dramatist^  destroyed  the  sta- 
mina of  the  Athenian  character,  by  flattering  the  vanity  and 
indulging  the  prejudices   of  the  people.     But  did  Aris- 
tophanes  flatter  their  vanity  and  indulge  their  prejudices  ? 
Could  JSschylus  teach  them  effeminacy  ?  Could  the  austere 
and  solemn  strains  of  Sophocles  inculcate  licentiousnesis 
and  debauchery  ?    Or  was  Euripides  an  instructor  in  im^ 
morality?    Plutarch,  indeed,  talks  of  the  benefits  which 
Athens  had  received  from  Miltiades,  Themistocles,  and 
Cimon ;  and  asks  how  iBschylus,  Sophocles,  and  Euripides 
had  shielded  her  from  impending  calamities,  or  increased 
her  military  glory?    He  might  as  well  have  demanded 
how  Miltiades,  Themistocles,  and  Cimon  had  rendered  her 
celebrated  for  refinement,  and  augmented   her    literaiy 
fame !    Athens,  however,  is  not  a  fair  example  of  the  in- 
fluence of  the  drama.    For,  with  regard  to  the  extinction 
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of  AtlMinian  power  and  Athenian  liberty,  it  is  true,  that 
inofit  absurd  political  regulation'— the  misapplication  of  the 
public  fundfi  to  theatrical  purposes — the  demagogues  who 
thus  pampered  and  perverted  the  predominant  taste  of  the 
Athenians ;  the  form  of  government  in  which  all  this  abuse 
was  possible ;  the  constitution,  in  short,  ruined  Athens, 
and  not  the  theatre.  The  great  effect  which  the  tragedians 
must  have  had,  was  by  reminding  their  countrymen  of  the 
heroism,  glory,  and  generosity  of  their  forefathers,  in 
strains  which  they  could  not  hear  without  enthusiasm,  or 
recollect  without  fondness,  to  inspire  them  with  an 
ardent  zeal  to  emulate  those  actions,  and  not  degenerate 
from  that  courage  and  humanity:  and  even  of  Aris- 
tophanes, it  must  be  remembered,  that  Plato  was  bis 
fervent  admirer,  that  St.  Chrysostom  slept  with  his 
comedies  beneath  his  pillow ;  and  that  he  has  often  been 
called  the  Censor  of  the  Government,  the  Reformer  of 
the  State. 

CLERICUS. 

What  will  you  urge  in  defence  of  the  Romans,  of  whom 
a  barbarian  observed,  on  seeing  them  flocking  to  the 
theatre,  ^^  What,  then  I  have  these  people  no  wives  and 
children  ?" 

URBANUS. 

It  is  my  business  to  defend  the  theatre :  and  I  assert, 
without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  the  drama  was  at  its 
highest  pitch  at  Rome,  during  nearly  the  proudest  and 
purest  periods  of  the  Republic.  The  times  of  Accius  and 
Pacuvius,  Plautus  and  Terence,  were  the  times  of  Roman 
grandeur  and  Roman  virtue;  the  times  of  Fabius  and 
Regulus,  Scipio  and  Cato.  The  theatre  decayed  with  the 
degeneracy  of  morals,  and  in  the  epochs  of  the  worst 
corruption  had  almost  entirely  given  way  to  spectacles  of 
gladiators  and  wild  beasts/ 

CLERIC  us. 

I  can  hardly  imagine  that  Cato  the  Censor  was  a  great 
frequenter  of  the  stage :  and  if  Roman  virtue  gradually 
degenerated  from  the  time  when  dramatic  representations 
were  mpst  popular,  your  argument,  I  am  afraid^  will  gain 
little  confirmation  from  the  history  of  Rome. 
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But  what  is  the  lesson  afforded  us  by  more  modem  ages  ? 
Shall  we  compare  the  states  in  which  the  theatre  is 
encouraged,  with  those  in  which  it  is  prohibited?  Shall 
we  compare  Switzerland  with  France,  or  Geneva  with 
London  ? 

URBANUS. 

You  may  make  the  comparison,  if  you  please :  but  it  is 
no  true  touch-stone  of  the  influence  of  the  drama.  For 
if  a  severer  morality  and  better  order  are  sometimes  ob- 
servable in  places  where  no  theatre  exists,  these  effects 
may  generally  be  ascribed,  with  justice,  to  the  operation 
of  causes  totally  distinct  from  the  absence  of  dramatic  re- 
presentations:  as,  for  instance,  local  peculiarities,  the 
form  of  government,  and  the  consequent  impossibility  of 
dissolute  and  luxurious  habits.  For  this  reason— however 
useful  may  be  a  parallel  drawn  between  those  states, 
which  have,  or  are  without,  a  theatre — it  seems  a  more 
fair  criterion  to  examine  the  same  nation  at  different  pe- 
riods of  its  history :  although,  perhaps,  the  result  of  the 
former  test  would  not  be  so  much  to  the  advantage  of  the 
countries  in  which  theatrical  exhibitions  are  unknown,  as 
has  been  usually  supposed.  In  fact,  to  deduce  a  conclusion 
against  the  influence  of  the  stage,  because  the  state  of 
morals  is  purer  in  Geneva  or  Lausanne,  than  in  Paris  or 
Naples,  is  scarcely  less  absurd  than  to  draw  an  inference 
in  its  favour,  because  the  standard  of  morality  is  higher 
in  England  than  in  the  barbarous  and  idolatrous  nations  of 
Africa  and  Asia.  The  difference  must  be  attributed  to 
other  sources  than  the  theatre,  both  in  the  one  case  and 
in  the  other. 

CLERICUS. 

Your  argument,  if  it  proves  any  thing,  proves  too  much. 
Instead  of  tending  to  shew  that  the  influence  of  the  dra- 
ma has  not  been  pernicious,  it  demoQstrates  that  it  has 
had  no  influence  at  all.  But  the  greatness  and  universa- 
lity of  its  influence  have  been  allowed. 

Let  us,  however,  try  the  question  by  your  own  test.^ 
Examine,  you  say,  the  same  nation  at  different  periods  of 
its  history.  Now,  will  you  consent  to  take  the  instance 
of  England,  and  examine  it  by  this  rule  ? 
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URBANVS. 

Certainly  I  will.  Let  us  call  the  various  ages  of  our 
country  before  us  in  review.  Let  us  attend  to  the  peculiar 
virtues  and  vices  which  have  distinguished  and  charac- 
terized them  all.  Shall  we  find  the  age  of  Elizabeth  more  ' 
fertile  in  crimes,  and  less  adorned  with  noble  and  exalted 
qualities,  than  the  preceding  periods,  in  which  a  bear-bait 
was  a  more  favourite  amusement  with  the  English  nation 
than  a  dramatic  performance?  Shall  we  find  the  age  of 
Elizabeth,  or  even  of  Charles  the  Second,  more  stained 
with  profligacy  and  guilt,  than  the  intervening  times  of 
the  Parliament  and  of  Cromwell.  In  both  periods  there 
were  vices,  and  those  vices  were  opposite  in  their  kind : 
but  surely  the  immorality,  and  debauchery,  and  profane- 
ness  of  the  one,  were  more  than  counterbalanced  in  the 
scales  of  crime,  by  the  ignorance,  fanaticism,  hypocrisy, 
and  cruelty  of  the  other  ;  together  with  that  gloomy  super- 
stition, which  metamorphosed  religion  into  a  terrible  and 
hideous  monster,  an  object  at  once  of  terror  and  of  ridi- 
cule. The  gay  libertine  was  at  least  a  good  exchange  for 
the  canting,  dark-minded,  and  savage  puritan.  In  the 
former — and  in  the  former  alone — there  were  some  redeem- 
ing virtues,  some  graceful  accomj^ishments,  and  a  kindly 
spirit  of  generosity  and  honour. 

CLERIC  us. 
Alas,  alas  I  the  great  mischief  lies  in  these  redeeming 
qualities,  this  kindly  spirit,  and  these  graceful  accomplish- 
ments. When  they  are  but  the  accompaniments  of  liber- 
tinism, they  are  rather  an  aggravation  of  its  evil  than  an 
atonement  for  its  guilt.  Vice  is  harmless,  when  it  repels : 
it  is  only  dangerous,  when  it  has  an  attracting  power ; 
when  it  is  gilt  and  garnished  with  a  thin,  flimsy,  superfi- 
cial coat  of  popular  and  easy  virtue.  It  is  this  description 
of  character  which  has  caused  half  the  social  miseries  of 
mankind :  and  a  desponding  moralist  might  almost  exclaim 
of  every  such  man,  as  Cato  says  of  Caesar, 

**  Cane  on  his  vtrtoer,  they've  undone  his  country.'* 

URBANUS. 

Your  warmth  has  hurried  you  into  a  digression.    Let  us 
return  to  the  Theatre.     I  have  already  mentioned  the 
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case  of  Rome.  Let  me  Udd,  that  in  France  the  period 
which  was  most  distinguished  for  dramatic  productions, 
the  reign  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  wets  the  golden  age  of 
France,  the  epoch  most  celebrated  in  its  annals  for  lofty 
sentiments  and  hetoic  conduct. 

CLERtCUS. 

.  The  epoch,  you  should  rather  say,  most  characterii;ed 
by  inordinate  ambition  and  polished  licentidtisness.  But 
I  will  pass  over  France.  I  will  emsn  leave  Spain  and 
Italy  unnoticed.  But  what  have  you  to  advance  in  favour 
of  the  moral  tendency  of  the  stage  when  we  look  at  Oer- 
inanyt 

URBATflVS. 

Germany  is  the  chief  instance,  among  modern  nations, 
which  gives  an  air  of  plausibility  to  your  side  of  the  argu- 
ment. But  in  Oermanythe  theatre,  even  yet,  is  althOst  in 
its  infancy.  1  acknowledge  that  its  written  draSma  is  for 
the  most  part  far  from  compatible  with  the  titte  principles 
Of  ethics :  I  admit,  too,  that  a  play,  which  has  a  bad  effect 
when  read,  must  have  a  much  worse  when  repr^ented. 
But  the  tone  of  German  composition  is  nearly  the  same  in 
the  other  branches  of  literature.  Let  us  hope  that  this 
tone  will  be  moderated  with  time ;  that  itis  sentimentality 
will  be  at  least  mixed  with  the  wholesofne  ihgr^ients  c^ 
sterling  sense  and  plain  practical  virtue  ;  that  its  extrava- 
gance will  sub»ide  and  wear  away ;  tod  its  rdttiantie  vi- 
sions be  corrected  by  judter  views  of  man  and  of  1^; 
when  the  steadiness  of  national  maturity  shall  hav6  suc- 
ceeded to  the  giddy  efferv^cence  of  its  youth.  L^  us  hope, 
too,  that  the  theatre  will  be  improved,  as  soon  as  the  uM$ 
and  influence  of  eldgant  literature  are  better  undenttood, 
and  a  better  taste  has  Introduced  a  stricter  moraHty. 

CLKRICVS. 

We  Mem,  my  good  friend,  to  mak^  no  approaches  to 
a  satisfactdry  conchiisioti,  by  tracittg  the  dfversftles  df 
national  character,  ahdexktninihgtfae  annals  of  the  theatnfr 
in  ancient  and  ihoderntimite,  and  in  our  d#n  ilild'  other 
countries.  Suppose,  then,  that  we  contract  the  circle  of 
our  specufations :  we  shall,  perhaps,  discei'h  the^  infiuence 
of  the  stage  more  clearly,  by  tntcing  its  eflfects  in  k  smaltbt 
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isomptssi.  Let  ns  bring  the  c^ase  nearer  home.  The  ob- 
jects Wfll  be  more  dfii^inct,  and  may  be  subjected  ta  tt 
tl^mer  and  more  rigid  scrutiny.  Let  us  imaghie  a  troop  of 
comedians  entering  a  country  town  iti  England,  in  whicfi 
sober,  quiet,  and  industrious  habits  have  hitherto  pre- 
vailed. Let  us  imagine  the  modem  Thespis  arrived  in  his 
cart.  His  Very  arrfval  fe  the  signal  for  irregularity  and 
eonf^sicfii.  liet  us  suppose  that  he  has  obtained  permissiod 
fromt'hef  w&ttAi^M  the  Mayor  to  exhibit  his  performances 
fbr  a  Iveli^i.  In  tfca*  cfiie  week  there  wfl!  be  more  mischief 
^6ne,  more  l^eads  ttrnfed,  and  more  bastards  begotten, 
than  in  all  the  rest  of  the  year.  In  that  short  thne  will  be 
siowh  t!he  seeds  of  evil,  that  can  never  afterwards  be  eradi- 
aktBd.  A*  livefy  imagination  might  draw  from  such  an 
event  a  iriost  interesting  and  instmctive  picture  of  life, 
which  nAght  almost  make  us  weep  amidst  our  laughter. 
Aft  must  go  and  see  the  players.  TPhey  will  listen  to  wfld 
iteits,  or  licentious  expressions,  wbich  they  ought  never  to 
toevie  hea^d :  they  will  behold  scenes  and  situations  of  whtcb 
they  onglit  always  to  have  been  ignorant.  fJor  is  this  the 
worpt.  Their  old  customs  will  be  broken :  thefr  useful  oc- 
cupations will  be  neglected  :  tlie  tranquil  tenor  of  their  ex- 
istence will  be  disturbed.  Where  all  was  peaceable  and 
contented,  there  will  be  now  the  commencement  of  dis- 
order, and-  a  secret  dissatisfaction  at  the  monotony  of  their 
lisual  stater  of  being.  SimpHicity  will  give  way  to  a  love  of 
dress  and  display:  hite  hours  will  be  kept;  strong  excite- 
Si^eHts  will  be  required :  half  the  young  men  will  be  cor- 
rupted by  the  actors,  and  the  Women  will  learn  to  imitate' 
the  tawdry  finery,  and  afpe  the  extravagant  airs  and  vain 
liBl^mtion,  of  the  actresses.  The  thes^tre.  Whether  barn, 
oitft-hotme,  moveal^le  building,  or  whatever  it  may  be,  will 
be  a  plac^  6f  intrtgUes  and  assignations :  and  an  opportu- 
nity will  be  afforded  for  the  execution  6f  all'the  mischief 
Wfafeh  has  been  meditatt<ed  within  the  twelveihonth.  The 
players,  in  the!  mean  time,  will  have  set  an  ^fying  ex- 
ample of  idleness,  dissolittenese^^  want  of  principle,  and 
Uiitfdf  morals:  they  will  havfe  run  in  d^bt  with' hrff  the 
traflesiiien  in  the  town ;  and,  as  their  last  grand  *«  cbi^de 
fXeetfre;"  WiB  (fecamp  in  the  night  without  paying  a  bill. 
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Here  is  a  familiar  instance  exactly  in  point.  Such  is  the 
practical  influence  of  the  stage :  such  are  the  actual  effects 
of  dramatic  representations.  %Such9  too,  are  the  senti- 
ments and  habits  which  are  engendered  among  actors  by 
their  profession  and  way  of  life. 

UBBANUS. 

You  have  portrayed  your  sketch  in  vivid  colours,  and 
placed  it  in  a  striking  light.  But  do  you  really  conceive, 
when  you  talk  of  sober  diligence,  exemplary  demean- 
our, and  satisfied  tranquillity,  that  you  are  giving  a  true 
description  of  any  country  town  in  Ekigland,  in  which  these 
itinerant  sons  of  Thespis  would  find  it  worth  their  while  to 
perform :  or,  if  it  were,  do  you  think  it  possible  that  they 
could  corrupt  it  in  a  week?  These  countiy  towns,  alas!  are 
no  Arcadian  abodes  of  purity  and  peace :  they  have  but 
little  to  learn  in  the  way  of  irregularity  and  discontent : 
their  inhabitants  can  fill  the  heads  of  one  another  with  idle 
and  pernicious  notions,  without  having  recourse  to  either 
tragedy  or  comedy :  they  will  have  their  assignations  and 
intrigues  equally  well,  and  equally  often,  without  the  as- 
sistance of  a  plf^-house. 

CLERICUS. 

Here  I  cannot  agree  with  you.  My  opinion  is  simply 
this.  If  the  state  of  morality  and  order  in  the  place  were 
such  as  I  am  anxious  to  believe,  the  arrival  of  a  set  of 
players,  the  exhibition  of  theatrical  spectacles,  and  all  the 
accompanying  circumstances^  would  go  far  to  vitiate  and 
debauch  it :  if  such  as  ypu  represent,  they  will  still  make 
it  ten  times  worse  than  before. 

URBANUS. 

Well,  then,  we  are  completely  at  issue.  But,  at  any 
rate,  as  we  are  forbidden  both  by  charity  and  just  reasoning 
to  judge  of  a  whole  species  by  the  worst  of  that  species,  it 
is  hardly  fair  to  decide  upon  the  influence  of  the  stage 
from  dramatic  exhibitions  in  a  barn,  or  the  morality  of 
actors  and  actresses  from  a  company  of  strcdlers. 

CLEBICUS.  ' 

Tet  it  is  certainly  a  strange  thing,  that  actors,  upon 
whom  the  drama  ought  naturally  to  have  the  greatest  and 
most  peculiar  influence,  have  in  most  well-regulated  states 
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been  declared  infamous,  and  noted,  if  not  for  their  pro- 
fligacy, at  least  for  their  irregularities,  if  not  for  theii* 
heinous  crimes,  at  least  for  their  relaxed  principles.  **  Si 
/ quis  in  scenam  prodierit,  infamis  e$tOj^  were  the  words  of 
the  old  Roman  law.  In  the  Theodosian  Code  phiyers  ore 
called  ^*  persona  inhomstey^  that  is,  to*  translate  ft  softly ^ 
as  Jeremy  Collier  says,  persons  maimed  and  blemished  in 
their  reputation.  Their  profession  was  a  "  turpe  munus^ 
a  disgraceful  occupation,  and  they  had  a  mark  of  infamy 
set  upon  them,  being  •*  famosi  ex  edieto.^*  Of  France  and 
other  Catholic  countries,  it  is  tmnecessary  to  speak.  Even 
in  our  own  country  many  laws  have  been  enacted  against 
players.  In  an  edict  of  Elizabeth  they  are  called  rogues, 
vagabonds,  and  sturdy  beggars ;  and  have  been  always 
brought  under  certain  penalties,  restrictions  and  disabi-^ 
lities. 

VRBAlfUS. 

I  know  all  these  things,  but  I  can  hardly  fisten  to  thenr 
with  patience.  These  absurd  and  unjust  laws  have  been 
the  cause  of  more  than  half  the  evil  which  theypretend  to 
restrain.  Make  a  profession  disreputable,  and  you  go  a 
great  way  towards  making  the  professors  unprincipled. 
Good  men  will  not  enter  it,  and  bad  men  will  be  careless  of 
their  character,  when  they  feel  that  there  is  a  stigma  fixed 
upon  them,  which  it  will  be  diflSicult,  and  perhaps  impoS" 
sible  to  remove.  But,  with  the  progress  of  reason,  these  ab- 
surd prejudices  must  die  away  ;  and  all  these  foolish  laws 
must  be  repealed.  In  Athens  the  profession  of  an  aetor 
was  honoured,  and  there  actors  were  honourable  and  ho** 
nest  men.  And  in  other  nations  legislative  enactments 
have  been  in  vain:  they  have  never  prevented  first-rate 
actors  from  being  caressed  by  the  gre^t,  and  familiar  With 
princes.  Let  me  ask,  too,  with  what  countenance  could 
Elizabeth  pass  Micts  against  players,  while  she  was  so 
fond  of  attending  and  encouraging  the  theatre  ?  Let  me 
ask,  whether  we  must  not  shudder  and  laugh  by  turns,  when 
we  hear  of  the  clergy  and  magistrates  of  a  country,  which 
lays  pretensions  to  refinement,  and  whose  theatre  constitutes 
a  great  part  of  the  national  pride  and  the  national  diver- 
sion, extending  even  beyond  life  their  animosity  against 
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tli,e  {)rp£ef;sioii  of  m  mctWt  refusing  them  the  8acramwt# 
and  laft  consolations  of  religiony  danyipg  tbeni  the  xlteii 
of  marriage  and  of  burial^  syffering  tbem^  na^f  almosik 
compeUJ](^g  theiPf  to  live  a  Ufe  of  illicit  intercpurse^  and  to 
rest  in  ajo  uneoii^eecated  gnaTe. .  These  tbipgfi  aise  a  dis- 
grace, not  to  the  theatre,  but  to  the  age.  It  is  to  he 
hoped  that  this  dar)c  fanaJtidsm,  thi^  Wbarous  intole- 
rance»  will  vanish  before  the  «nligh4)ene4  jpiety  of  ano- 
ther genieration;  that  the  childre;(;i  cf  theses  bigots  YfiU 
scorn  the  absurdities,  remove  thiS  inconsisten^cies,  and 
banish  the  coi^adictions  of  tjieir  fathers ;  and  have  top 
much  justice  and  liberality  of  sentiment  tp  degrade,  cen- 
sure, and  stigmatise  any  body  of  men  m  .the  majss,  in- 
stead of  forming  a  rational  oju^ijloin  of  every  individual  by 
himself  and  his  own  a^ons. 

CLERJCUS. 

Yet  you  will  hardly  question  the  right,  and  even  the 
pbligajUoni^  of  M  gp^nment  to  impp^e  upQ9.eTei>y  class 
ai34.denoi]|i;nation  pf  j^it^Lsens  ;9uch  restrtetioiio  ai^d  Iwi-^ 
t#i^mpa§^e  pflc;^8i^ry  or  projp/er  %  the  presjervation  of 
pcrolity  a94  goodi^pcd?^  ^i tk^  3tate.  Y^u  w^lji  iBt$:^noyfi&ig^^ 
also,  that  tt^r^  *re  i^^iin  jcirci^fji^qi^  connected  with 
il^W^fm§m  ¥  m  ?^t]9F»  ^¥ch  ije^^  it  i^^peratiive  fijjw 
th^  j«g^^^9  9ot  j^i^ei^  t9  defy  them  the  commop 
priyM?g^»  Pf  phpri^iapSf  i^p  tp  sul^j^t  them  tp  pi^uUaf 
reggulaiiops.  M  forming  a  pa^  ^pf  the  j^ublic  sfMscta^Je^, 
thejr  ap*e  in  .«ome  ^measure  a  public  bo4y.  Their  habits  of 
lj£e>  besides,  iS  npt  waodering,  ar^  at  least  ujvsettled: 
th0y  l^av^  m  regujlar  occupation,  and  oftem  no  <eonstant 
fibod^.  lienor  arises  that  discK>lnt^  beedlessnefi9  which 
k^  jtjhaTac^tari^  th^m  ip  aV  ^m*  ?'heir  prof^^ib^a| 
life  is  one  coptjiuj^^  lie.  ^nc%  perhjips»  ha^  WW^f  i9 
piany  insianciQ?^  artfaki/esp  a^  duplicity,  afid  an  in- 
^erepcei^trpt|).  ^heyan^  fx^pose^,  too,  and  jpe^tUpr 
jyi^ly  aftressi^  t9  in?unp|erable  temptafjpns  ajoyd  fnc^*)^  h^ 
zards,  frmn  which  pther  perspi]^  are  exempt.  I^iyin^,  ap 
it  were,  in  public,  continually  presented  to  the  licentious 
gaze  of  the  libertine,  and  besicj^ed  by  the  dijshoQpurable 
scdicitations  of  the  debawhee,  £iither  receiving  the  perpe- 
tual homage  pf  QompHmeint  ;and  adiulatipu^  or  struggling 
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witk  fv^qwnt  4i4BoiiHifl4>  ipfi^te  T/ocMionif  and  perb4»t 
mei^aced  praury,  wbo  cm  a^ect  tbat  tbey  will  uniformlj 
praierve  the  retiring  4^1ic4LC7  of  their  $ez,  or  guard  their 
principles  u^eomipited,  and  tiieir  cl»a«tity  unimpeaohed? 
It  has  ever  been  surp? ietog  to  iMt  and  it  is  certainly  most 
creditable  to  the  present  actors  and  actresses  of  this  coun- 
iarff  that  they  have  been  able»  by  their  individual  good 
conduct,  to  render  the  profession  so  respectable  as  it  is:, 
for  no  accurate  observer  can  fail  to  perceive*  that,  aa  fsr  as 
the  habits  wUch  are  forced  upon  us*  and  the  course  of 
escistenoe  into  which  we  are  thrown,  are  instrumental  In 
fonping  the  human  ^character,  the  stage  must  have  a 
most  pcmicipufi  influence  upon  the  theatrical  perform-^ 
ere  tt^m^eWes,  and  beget  any  thing  rather  than  steadi* 
nei|9  apd  spbriely,  a  scrupulous  decency  of  behaviour,  and 
a  strong  regard  for  moral  and  religious  duties.  All  govern* 
Qients  have,  acted  in  conformity  with  this  opinion :  and  I 
have  the  authpril?  of  the  wisest  and  most  virtuous  meft 
co9q[>Ietely  ip  my  favour. 

The  whole  qucfition  regarding  the  nature  and  ten* 
di^npy  of  dramatic  reprepentations,  must  be  decided,  at 
last,  bF  i^4on  and  experience,  and  not  by  authority 
^A  opinipii.  But  let  the  latter  be  allowed  to  have  their 
V^Sl^t.  I  nftould  nqit  be  afraid  to  rest  the  question  en^ 
t^^y  ^]pQn  (his  bi^is.  F^  on  my  side  there  is  the 
fj^thpiE^y  pf  tbe  yf4^ld  in  geperaJ ;  there  is  the  autho* 
ril^r  cf  all  iJbi^i  g^oy^^pmepty^  which  have  permitted  dra- 
mat^f  ^pe^i^qles,  m4  ^H  the  nations  which  have  en* 
courfig^  th^m.  There  isj  I  believe>  no  inntance  upon 
Ifi^rd,  qf  %  tjb/eaitre  b^ing  permanently  abolished  and  put 
d^ijrn  by  a  people  a^ong  whom  ft  had  beep  on^^  «#tab*. 
I^be4 ;  ^t^^V^  ^^s  exhibitions  may  have  been  fi[uspen4ed 
for  a  ^xo!^ ;  axi^  it  may  have  drooped  beneath  th§  mo? 
mi^ptfury  pr^ininapce  of  igporance  apd  fj^patieisiip,* 

Clf^BWUS. 

^i^cb  fiuthorities  as  you  have  adduped,  a^'e  l|ttle  tp  the 
I^Lrppaie.  ttegialator^  and  minsters  bav^  ff^ade  \t  th^ic 
b^Pisi^  to  prf s^rve  order  and  ^^conim ;  but,  witl^  ques* 
tioM\e^  strict  n^ality,  Wevcr  €Pnf[€^d  tb^^  b^ 
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with  the  science  of  pditlcs,  as  rightly  understood,  thejf 
have,  whether  wisely  or  unwisely,  seldom  or  neyer  inter^ 
fered.  Thus  they  have  framed  regulations  for  the  preven- 
tion of  that  confusion  and  those  irregularities,  which  thea- 
tres, if  placed  under  no  limitations  and  contrd,  would  be 
sure  to  introduce ;  but  they  have  rarely  attempted  to  forbid, 
under  any  circumstances,  the  performances  of  the  stage,  or 
considered  with  philosophical  precision  their  silent  and 
ultimate  effect  upon  the  public  mind,  and  the  public  morals. 
Perhaps  they  have  been  apprehensive,  in  many  instances, 
of  giving  offence  to  the  people.  For  that  the  generaHty  of 
mankind  feel,  and  have  always  felt,  a  powerful  ddight  in 
theatrical  exhibitions;  that  they  are,  and  have  been  al- 
ways, glad  to  lose  the  sense  of  their  own  sufferings,  or 
forget  the  monotony  of  their  existence,  amid  the  moving 
illusions,  and  interesting  situations,  of  the  scene,  we  have 
already  agreed,  and  it  would  be  an  evident  contradiction  of 
all  reason  and  experience  to  deny.  But  on  this  very  account, 
the  generality  of  mankind  can  be  no  judges  of  the  influence 
of  the  stage ;  and  assuredly  no  authorities  in  its  favour. 
A  single  thought,  whether  its  tendency  is  moral,  or  immo- 
ral ;  whether  its  effect  upon  their  character  is  good  or 
bad,  never  enters  into  their  imagination.  They  go  to  be 
amused ;  they  go  to  escape  from  themselves ;  they  go 
because  they  have  nothing  better  to  do ;  they  go  to  see 
and  be  seen,  to  gratify  their  senses,  and  indulge  their 
passions  ;  but  the  hope  of  being  edified  and  instructed,  of 
strengthening  their  virtue  and  improving  their  principles, 
never  yet,  I  believe,  sent  one  individual,  either  male  or 
female,  within  the  walls  of  a  theatre.  Nay,  upon  a  more 
careful  examination,  even  the  authority  of  nations  will 
appear  to  be  against  you.  The  steadiest,  most  sober,  and 
best-regulated  communities  have  been,  in  almost  all  cases, 
the  most  untheatrical,  or  rather,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the 
word,  the  most  anti-'theatrical^yfhiley  on  the  other  hand, 
the  greatest  friends  and  frequenters  of  the  stage,  are  either 
the  most  frivolous  and  unprincipled  nations,  or  the  most 
idle,  most  thoughtless,  and  most  dissolute  members  of 
society.  And  why,  I  would  ask,  has  there  been  a  long  and 
unintermitted  contest  between  the  votaries  of  the  drama. 
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and  the  ministers  of  religion  ?  Why  have  the  men  of  strict- 
est liyes  been  usually  enemies  to  the  theatres,  and  even 
thought  it  a  disgrace  to  be  seen  upon  its  benches ;  except 
that  its  performances  are  too  often  absolutely  unfit  for  the 
eye  of  de/cency,  and  the  ear  of  virtue  f 

UBBANUS, 

Such  men,  I  repeat,  have  been  blinded  by  their  absurd, 
though  honest,  prejudices.  Besides,  there  may  sometimes 
be  another  reason.  Hypocrites  hate  the  stage ;  for  it 
exposes  hypocrisy:  false  pretenders  abhor  it;  for  it  laughs 
at  false  pretensions.  But  you  now  talk  like  a  puritan  of 
the  sixteenth  or  seventeenth  century.  I  suppose  you  have 
isome  more  passages  to  quote  from  the  precious  diatribes 
of  Jeremy  Collier  ;  and  expect  to  hear  you  call  the  theatre 
the  abode  of  Satan;  and  stigmatize  all  poetry,  in  the 
words  of  one  of  the  old  fathers,  as  **  vinum  dtemonum^  an 
intoxicating  draught,  made  up  at  the  devil's  dispen- 
satory.'* 

CLERICUS. 

You  forget  my  argument.  It  went  merely  to  shew,  that 
the  only  authorities,  to  which  any  weight  can  be  attached, 
on  such  a  question  as  the  influence  of  the  stage,  are  the 
enlightened  few,  the  philosophers  and  moralists,  the  men 
who  are  accustomed  to  think  for  themselves,  who  have 
looked  far  and  deeply  into  human  nature,  and  who  are 
able  to  draw  sound  deductions  from  what  they  see  and 
hear  around  them. 

UBBANUS. 

In  my  opinion,  Socrates  displayed  the  truest  philosophy, 
by  placing  himself  in  the  middle  of  the  theatre,  on  the  very 
day  when  his  character  and  pursuits  were  to  be  the  objects 
of  its  ridicule. 

CIERICUS. 

It  may  be  so :  but  as  you  have  mentioned  Jeremy  Collier, 
I  shall  save  myself  trouble  by  speaking  in  his  language, 
since  he  has  been  at  sdme  pains  in  collecting,  arranging, 
and  enumerating,  the  authorities  on  my  side  of  the  ques- 
tion. "  Having,"  he  says,  "  in  the'  foregoing  chapters, 
discovered  some  part  of  the  disorders  of  the  English  stage, 
I  diall^  in  this  last,  present  the  reader  with  a  short  view  of 
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t|i6  seiii^  of  4L9f4quii^,  to  ybipb  J  0ha^  acM  sam^^  m)6fir^ 
authoritjies :  from  aU  whiph^  U  will  appear  that  pLays  bay^ 
generally  been  looked  on  as  the  nurseries  of  v4ce»  the  cor* 
ru^pterp  of  youths  and  the  ^ievtme  pf  the  connfary  wher^ 
they  are  suiiered. 

**  This  proof  from  testimony  shall  be  ranged  under 
th€;9e  thr^  he»4»  :— 

''  XJnd^r  t^e  firsts  I  shall  ci^  son^i  of  the  most  celebrate^ 
Heaiher^  philosophers,  orators,  apd  historians ;  mm  of  t}n$ 
higge^t  consideratiop  for  sens^,  learning*  and  figure. 

*^  The  n^Qoxid  shall  consist  of  l^e  lawfi  and  constitutions 
pf  princp9 ;  wd 

"  7*^.0  thiKd  will  be  drawn  from  church  records,  from 
fatbi^ipi,  a94  pouncilsy  of  imexc^ptionable  authprity,  both 
as  to  ^persons  and  time/' 

Among  the  most  celebrate  Heathen  philosophers,  h^ 
prodiM^es,  of  C9urse»  Plato,  ^epophon,  Aristotle,  **  who,  ii| 
his  politics,  lays  it  down  as  a  rule,  that  the  law  ought  to 
forbid  young  people  the  seeiilg  of  comedies ;  such  permis- 
sions not  beingp  safe  till  a^f  and  discipline  had  confirmed 
theip  ip  sobriety,  fortified  theur  virtue,  aAd  made  them,  as  it 
w^,  proof  agajyost  debauchery.*'  H.e  then  eJiUstis  Tully 
into  hvs  s^rvi^,  whp  **  crie^  out  upon  licentious  plays  and 
poems;  as  the  bane  of  sobriety  and  wise  thinking;  and 
asserts,  that  comedy  subsists  upon  lewdness,  and  that  plea-r 
fure  is  the  root  pf  aH  evil."  He  i^ext  come^  to  Livy,  and  his 
contemporary,  Valerius  Maximus,  who,  talking  ot  the  per<- 
formances  at  the  Roman  theatpres,  **  declares  that  these 
were  the  blemishes  of  peace ;  and,  what  is  more,  he  affirms, 
the^  were  the  pcca^ion^  of  (fUil  distractions,  and  that  tjti^ 
state  firpit  blushed,  and  then  bled,  for  the  entert;ijnmej;iitr 
He  concludes  the  consequences  of  plays  intolerably ;  an4 
that  the  Massilienses  did  well  in  clearing  the  country  of 
them*  Seneca  complains  heartily  of  the  extravagance  i^nd 
debauchery  of  the  a|;e  ;  and  how  forward  people  we.re  t^ 
improve  in  that  which  wap  naught-  TJiat  pcarce  apy  body 
would  apply  themselves  to  the  study  of  nature  and  mq^i^ity , 
unless  when  the  play-hpuse  was  shut,  pr  the  waath/er  fpyil. 
That  there  was  no^^y  to  tc^h  phjlo$ipp{iy,  b^au.9e  the^e 
was  nobody  to  learn  It ;  but  (hat  the  stagp  I^^d  |)uri;^ries 
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twcj  made  knQwleic^e  io  sq  jU  a  confUtioo*  This  wa«  tb« 
cause  tbe  JmU  i^  aj^tiq^it^r  w^^e  no  h^tt&r  jfnsu&^i  Jt^^t 
some  inyentions  were  sunk,  and  that  human  reason  grew, 
downward9^  ra^tker  tjhan  otherwise.  An4  elsewhere  hp  ayers 
that  there  is  notiuog  more  destruot^re  to  ^ood  manperSf 
than  to  run  idling  to  8|ee  sights.  For  there  Tice  makes  w 
iQaensibI^  9|>proaicibii  apd  steals  uppA  ]^  in  the  disguise  of 
pleasure." 

Honest  Jeremy  then  proceeds  to  Plutarch,  and  ends  with 
Tacitus,  *^  who  infompis  W9  that  th^  Qermw  women  were 
guarded  against  danger,  apd  kept  thei^  honour' out  of 
harm's  way,  by  having  no  play-hoyses  among  them/'  Taci- 
tus, it  is  pretty  evidept,  speaks  of  tl\e  German  ladies  who 
were  of  old. 

To  these  ancient  testimonies,  iAnumerable  modem  autho- 
rities might  be  added ;  but  I  omit  them,  as  they  are  well 
known,  and  within  re^h/  Rousseau,  among  the  rest^  is 
so  universally  rjead,  that  I  have  avoided,  for  the  most  part^ 
q^oting  his  words,  or  even  touching  upc^i  the  ar^ments^ 
which  he  has  enforced  with  that  eloquence  so  peculiarly 
his  own. 

Some  of  the  poets,  too,  it  appears^  might  be  caVe4  as 
witnesses  of  the  immoral  tendency  of  the  drama.  Plautu«r^ 
Propertius,  and  Juvenal  might  be  noticed.  Ovid,  in  par- 
ticular, who  was  no  bad  jud^e  in  these  matters,  **  in  his 
book  on  the  Art  of  Love,  gives  his  reader  to  understands 
that  the  play-house  was  the  most  likely  place  for  him  tp 
forage  in.  Here  would  be  choice  of  all  sorts.  Nothing 
being  viore  con^mpn  than  to  see  beauty  surprised^  woiuen 
debauched,  aiyd  wencK^s  picked  up  at  these  diversions.'* 
Sed  tu  pneeipu^  curvis  venare  tjieatrig : 

wee  locft  sunt  Toto  fer^Bora  tuo. 
Nam  TuSt  ad  oaldves  cidtinima  fomina  judog  • 
Copm  3«tfiQittis  8»p^  w»X9U  imvm  ost 

Jljf  Jqciw  cas^i  damqa  pudoris  Wb.ct. 
And  afterwards,  relating  the  imperfect  beginniuj^  pf 
playp  at  the  rap^  pf  jthe  3fJ)i»e  vir^iA?^  he  ^dds, 

Scilicet  ^  iilo  0pl]enE|ia  jnore  theat|:a 
J^unc  quoque  fpnnosia  infl^d|0|B  nifiQftnt, 
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This  authoFy  some  time  after,  wrote  the  Remedy  of  Lore;; 
Here  he  pretends  to  prescribe  for  prudence,  if  not  for 
sobriety ;  and,  to  this  purpose,  he  forbids  the  seeing  of 
plays. 

In  his  De  Tristibus,  he  endeavours  to  make  some  amends 
for  his  former  scandalous  poems,  and  gives  Augustus  a 
sort  of  plan  for  a  public  reformation.  Amongst  other 
things,  he  advises  the  suppressing  of  plays,  <<  as  being  the 
promoters  of  lewdness,  and  dissolution  of  manners." 

Ut  tamen  Koefatear^  ludi  quoqiTe  semlna  prabent 
Nequitise :  tolli  tota  tbeatra  jube.  ^ 

I  have  been  the  more  particular  in  adducing  the  testi- 
mony of  Ovid,  because  he  was  nothing  in  the  shape  of  a 
sour  moralist,  or  a  gloomy  ascetic :  but  a  man  of  pleasure, 
a  man  of  the  world— in  short,  a  reformed  rake,  and,  there- 
fore, perfectly  acquainted,  from  personal  experience,  with 
the  pursuits  best  adapted  for  the  diffusion  of  debauchery, 
and  the  corruption  of  innocence.  He  was  himself,  too,  a 
writer  of  tragedies  :  all  his  partialities  and  prepossessions 
were  in  favour  of  the  stage ;  and,  in  his  attack  upon  it,  he 
seems  not  so  much  uttering  a  denunciation  as  making  a 
confession. 

Authority,  equally  unexceptionable,  might  be  found  in 
the  incautious  avowals,  and  unconscious  slips  of  the  pen, 
of  many  modern  dramatists,  who  appear  to  have  been  fully 
aware^  of  the  mischief  of  their  vocation,  and  the  abuses 
which  are  the  inevitable  accompaniments  of  dramatic  exhi- 
bitions. But  the  witnesses  now  brought  forward  are  quite 
sufficient  for  my  purpose. 

I  shall  pass  over  the  second  point  which  is  urged  by  our 
conscientious  divine :  as  I  have  already  touched  upon  ^^  the 
censures  of  the  state,'*  the  penalties  to  which  players  have 
been  subjected,  and  the  scandalous  and  dishonourable 
repute  in  which  their  function  has  been  held;  and  the 
laws  which  have  been  framed,  in  our  own  and  other  coun- 
tries, to  restrict  and  regulate  the  representations  of  the 
stage. 

Jeremy  Collier  proceeds,  in  the  third  place,  to  give  a 
short  account  of  the  sense  of  the  primitive  church,  concern- 
ing the  stage ;  and  first  instances  her  councils. 
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^<The  council  of  lUiberis,  or  CoUioure,  in  Spain,  deciws, 
That  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  any  womaUi  who  is  either  in 
full  communion»  or  a  probationer  for  baptism,  to  marry,  or 
entertain,  any  comedians,  or  actors.  Whoever  takes  this 
liberty  shall  be  excommunicated." 

**  The  first  council  of  Aries  run  thus :  Concerning  play- 
ers, we  have  thought  fit  to  excommunicate  them  as  long  as 
they  continue  to  act." 

**  The  second  council  of  Aries  made  the  20th  canon  to 
the  same  purpose,  and  almost  in  the  same  words." 

^<  The  third  council  of  Carthage  is  next  mentioned;  and 
another  African  council,  which  declares,  That  the  testi- 
mony of  people  of  ill  reputation,  of  players,  and  others  of 
such  scandalous  employments,  shall  not  be  admitted  against 
any  person." 

**  The  second  council  of  Chalon  sets  forth.  That  clergymen 
ought  to  abstain  from  all  over-engaging  entertainments  in 
music  and  shew — oculorum  auriumque  ilkcebris*  And  as  for 
the  smutty  and  licentious  insolence  of  players  and  buffoons, 
let  them  not  only  decline  the  hearing  it  themselves,  but 
likewise  conclude  the  laity  obliged  to  the  same  conduct." 
<^  I  could  cite,"  he  adds,  **  many  more  authorities  of  this 
kind ;  but,  being  conscious  of  the  niceness  of  the  age,  I  shall 
forbear,  and  proceed  to  the  testimony  of  the  Fathers." 

URBANUS. 

I  look  back  upon  the  Fathers  with  respect  and  reve- 
rence. But  pray  spare  us  their  testimony.  Their  opinion, 
indeed,  is  curious,  as  illustrating  the  history  of  mind,  and 
consolatory,  as  proving  to  us,  that  however  we  may  have 
degenerated  from  the  austere  simplicity  of  former  genera^ 
tions,  we  at  least  excel  them  in  humanity  and  charity. 
The  strictness  of  the  primitive  Church  cannot  be  restored ; 
and  perhaps  we  have  gained  something  by  its  relaxation. 
You  will,  1  know,  come  down  upon  us  with  the  consecrated 
names  of  Theophilus  of  Antioch,  TertuUian,  Clemens 
Alexandrinus,  Minutius  Felix,  St.  Cyprian,  St.  Ambrose, 
Lactantius,  St.  Chrysostom,  St.  Hierom,  St.  Augustine, 
to  conclude  with  Didacus  de  Tapia,  an  eminent  Spaniard. 
You  can  produce  an  abundance  of  sermons  and  epistles 
and  homilies,  "  ad  populum  Antiochenum."    You  may 
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Inform  M,  ho^  these  wortlites  of  Christendom,  <<  the  flower 
of  human  nature,  and  the  top  of  their  species,**  have 
denominated  theatres  as  ^'  batteries  against  virtue  and 
reft^on,"  **  the  chairs  of  pestilence,^  the  cages  of  un- 
deanness,"  **  the  abode  of  ^atan,'*  **  the  PeviVs  road  to 
destruction ;"  and  when  tbef  catinot  but  allow  that  many 
existing  plays  contain  some  instructive  scenes  and  noble 
sentiments,  tell  us,  with  a  kind  of  horror,  tfkst  **  the  Devil 
throws  In  a  cordial  drop  to  make  the  draught  go  down, 
imd  steals  some  few  ingredients  from  l!he  ffispensatory  of 
Heaven/*  But  these  holy  men,  it  must  be  remembered, 
were  actuated  by  a  superstifSouer  abhorrence  of  all  spec- 
tacles, which  had  been  impressed  uptfn  I3ieir  minds  by 
the  tidentious  and  disgusting  spectacles  of  paganism. 
None  of  us,  I  am  sure,  would  at  the  present  day  commend 
or  sanction  that  principle  of  the  Church,  which  **  refuses 
to  admit  actors  to  the  sacrament,'*  which  **  treats  them  as 
excommunicated  persons,*'  and  "  joins  them  with  sor- 
cerers and  magicians."  £ven  Teftultian,  when  he  is  com- 
pelled to  acknowledge  that  theatrical  performers  have  been 
generally  admired  and  caressed,  adds,  with  regard  to  them, 
**  The  magistrates  discountenance  the  playerist ;  they  sfig- 
matize  their  character,  and  cramp  their  freedoms.  The 
whole  tribe  of  them  is  thrown  out  of  atl  honour  and  pri- 
vilege: they  are  neither  suffered  to  be  lords  nor  gentle- 
men ;  to  come  within  the  senate,  or  to  harangue  the 
people,  or  so  much  as  to  be  members  of  a  common  coun- 
cil. Now,  what  caprice  and  inconsistency  is  this!  To 
love  what  we  punish,  and  lessen  those  whom  we  admire  I 
To  cry  up  the  mystery ;  and  censure  the  practice  V^ 

But  let  us  take  a  single  instance  of  the  spirit  in  wfifch 
these  declamations  against  the  theatre  have  been  writteti. 
The  following  story  is  related  as  a  fact  by  one  of  the 
t^atherSj  who  is  endeavouring  to  dissuade  people  from  en- 
tering its  walls,  and  threatening  them,  that,  if  they  are 
guilty  of  such  an  enormity,  *'  they  will  fall  undier  pos- 
session.'*— ^^  A  certain  woman  went  to  the  .play-house^  and 
brought  the  Devil  home  with  her.  And  when  the  uncleaU 
spirit  was  pressed  in  the  exorcism,  and  asked  how  he  dixtit 
attack  a  Christian?     *  I  have  done  nothing,'  say^   he. 
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•  but  wfiait  I  can  juitffy ;  tdr  I  seized  het  itpbn  my  oWrt 
ground.'  Indeed,  how  many  im^ances  hiive  W6  of  otbetv 
#lio  have  apostatized  frdm  Ood,  by  this  eoi*reir]()fOtid^oe 
with  the  £)eTil  !'*  Snth  are  the  arguments,  and  such  is 
the  authority  of  the  Fathers !  But  they  avail  but  liftle  in 
h  more  liberal  and  enlightened  age,  which,  #lfile  it  does 
justice  to  their  emihent  piety  and  teaming  knd  Cfarii^tititi 
zeal,  is  emancipated  from  thefar  Hatirow  prejudices,  and 
smiles  at  their  earnest  but  dogmtttic  fervocir. 

Those  Fathei^  werift  g^ianfs  ih  knowledge,  ds  welt  as  ex- 
amples of  vii4;ii6.  But  w%at  heed  hav&  ^e  of  itu^horitles  f 
Let  us  forget  all  former  testimony,  and  piASd  on  at  once  to 
the  present  time.  The  moirt  convincing  of  all  evidence  is 
a  modem  th^tttre  itSMf ,  tthd  ftit  scenes  whidh  ftre  exhibited 
within  it  and  around  ft.  The  case  was  v^fy  different  in 
Gfeeee.  The  i^eligiot*  origin  of  the  Grecian  flrtrtna,  the 
ibagnificent  space  which  was  occupied  by  th^  stage,  the 
day-ligfit  beh:eath  which  the  performance  was  represented, 
the  restndtibns  which  Mrere  placed  upon  the  female  sex» 
cohctirred  in  giving  a  much  higher  and  more  dignified  and 
more  respectable  appearance  to  the  theatre  of  Ath^tis,  than 
<o  those  of  London,  Vienna,  or  Paris.  What,  I  would 
simply  as&,  is  the  present  state  of  our  metropolitan  stage  t 
Suppose  a  young  person  tb  enter  it,  of  either  sex,  Whose 
pilneiples  ai^  pure,  and  whose  niind  is  tind^bduched,  and 
who  has  been  hitherto  accustomed  only  to  simpler  and  less 
exciting  enjoyment?  What  are  the  immediate  effects  upon 
the  mind,  and  what  may  be  the  ultimate  consequences  ? 
The  mind  ntust  Indeed  be  ihlpregnable  to  all  external  im- 
pressions, if  it  be  not  in  some  degree  enervated  and  cor- 
rupted. I  shaR  omft,  in  this  place,  the  influence  of  the 
composition ;  I  shall  say  nothing  of  the  extravagant  rants 
and  raptures,  by  which  tmgedy  caricatures  the  passions, 
dhd  teaches  us  to  form  a  false  view  and  estimate  of  life 
ajod  human  ilature ;  nor  of  the  indecent  Jests  in  comedy. 
By  whibh^  liQiodesty  is  sfhocied  and  morality  is  outraged. 
I  sluill  hdt  urge,  that  a  good  play  is  only  **  a  powerful 
piW^  c/f  ltaj)bsti4re  ;**  I  ishall  content  myself  witli  pointing 
(sdt  thbd^  dutwai^  cli'Cumsta'nces,  attendant  upon  evety 
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representation  of  a  modem  play,  which  are  pregnant  with 
danger,  temptation,  and  mischief. 

A  young  man,  then,  we  will  imagine,  virtuous,  but  not 
a  stoic,  finds  himself  in  a  Jiondon  theatre.  His  eye  is 
dazzled  by  the  glare  of  lights  ;  his  senses  are  intoxicated 
by  the  appearance  of  wealthy  splendour,  and  beauty,  which 
surrounds  him ;  his  passions  are  inflamed  by  the  multitude 
of  people,  by  the  contagion  of  dissipation,  and  even  by 
the  physical  heat ;  and  his  principles  already  totter,  in  a 
place  which  seems  built  for  seductive  gratification,  and 
consecrated  to  luxury  and  pleasure.  He  turns  to  the 
stage:  he  hears  strains  of  music  expressly  calculated  to 
heat  the  imagination,  to  lull  the  conscience,  and  to  ener- 
vate the  soul.    For,  as  Ovid  says, 

Enervant  animos  cithane,  cantusque  lyrseque, 
Et  vox,  et  numeris  brachia  mota  suis. 

He  sees  a  beautiful  and  finely-proportioned  woman,  dis- 
playing her  form  in  the  dress  of  men,  and  assuming,  with 
a  captivating  grace,  the  airs  of  licentious  gallantry.  He 
observes  motions  and  attitudes,  which  if  not  altogether  so 
indecorous  as  the  dancing  of  the  Roman  pantomimi,  or 
the  gestures  of  an  Egyptian  alma,  are  still  altogether 
sufficient  to  awaken  the  desires  of  sense,  and  provoke  the 
lowest  and  most  degrading  of  our  appetites*  Virtue,  at 
least,  cannot  be  confirmed,  or  good  principles  be  fortified, 
by  seeing  a  female    figurante,  Noblet,  or  Milanie,   or 

Mercandotti, 

■  Bare  the  breast  of  snow. 

Wave  the  white  aim,  and  point  the  pliant  toe. 

He  turns  from  the  stage  to  the  audience;  and  finds, 
alas !  at  once,  that 

There  are  more  thing^s  in  heav*n  and  earth 
Than  were  dreamt  of  in  hb  philosophy. 

He  perceives  himself  in  a  magnificent  abode,  which  has 
been  erected  for  the  accommodation  of  abandoned  women, 
and  idle,  dissolute,  half-drunken  men.  He  perceives  the 
presiding  deities  of  the  temple  are  the  priestesses  of 
Venus :  and  certainly,  the  Venus  Urania  is  not  the  Venus 
of  the  theatre.  He  perceives  that  the  pervading  prin- 
ciples of  the  place  are,  laxity  of  morals,  heedlessness  of 
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decency,  and  forgetfulness  of  shame.  While  music  and 
dancing,  scenery  and  action,  contribute  to  throw  him  off 
his  guard,  to  silence  his  reason,  to  drown  his  scruples, 
and  lay  his  reflections  asleep,  he  is  assailed  by  nearer  and 
more  immediate  temptations,  and  ^'  his  heart  opens  to 
pleasure,  as  a  flower  to  the  sun/'  Here,  then,  may  be  the 
beginning  of  his  follies,  his  debaucheries,  and  his  ruin. 

Or  let  us  suppose  a  young  woman  in  the  same  situation. 
On  the  stage,  there  are  the  same  objects  to  heat  her  blood 
and  excite  her  imagination.  She  sits  upon  a  seat  of  in- 
fection, and  breathes  the  air  of  impurity.  The  spirit  of 
voluptuousness  will  steal  upon  her  senses,  and  diffuse  itself 
through  her  veins  and  over  her  soul.  She  is  familiarized 
with  sights  and  sounds  of  vice,  and  must  be  either  shocked 
or  tainted :  or  perhaps  the  mischief  begins  in '  the  one, 
and  ends  in  the  other.  It  is  astonishing  to  me,  how  any 
man  of  sense  or  virtue  can  take  his  daughter  to  a  play, 
where  she  is  liable  to  see  individuals  of  her  own  sex  in 
the  triumph  of  their  degradation,  and  to  hear  the  profligate 
discourse  between  a  debauchee  and  a  prostitute. 

These  things  are  within  the  theatre.  Let  us  look  for  a 
moment  to  the  exterior.  We  thus  discover  it  to  be  the 
centre  of  licentiousness,  the  focus  of  dissipation,  the  rally- 
ing point  for  all  the  thieves  and  pickpockets  in  the  me- 
tropolis. Drunkenness  and  disorder,  knavery  and  riot, 
are  the  evil  spirits  that  haunt  its  precincts,  that  stare  us 
in  the  face,  and  convince  us,  by  damning  proofs,  of  the 
real  influence  of  the  stage.  Whenever,  in  fact,  I  find  its 
pernicious  tendency  disputed,  I  would  say  to  the  sceptic, 
^'  Pay  no  attention  to  subtle  arguments  and  metaphysical 
objections;  attach  no  weight  to  opinion  and  authority; 
but  go  to  the  Theatre;  observe  what  are,  in  all  large  towns, 
the  actual  accompaniments  of  dramatic  representations; 
trust  the  evidence  of  your  own  senses,  and  form  your  con- 
clusion by  what  you  see  and  hear.  Good  God !  Sir,  can 
you  deny  that  the  theatres  are  schools  for  immorality, 
when  we  know,  that  they  are  the  nightly  rendezvous  of 
the  most  dissolute  characters  of  both  sexes— that  they 
attract  the  bad,  and  seduce  the  good ;  when  it  is  evident, 
that  they  spread  a  moral  poison  over  their  vicinity,  and 
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that  the  worst  houses  of  the  town  are  almost  always  in 
their  immediate  neighbourhood.  The  theatres,  in  my 
honest  opinion,  are  one  of  the  chief  causes  that  create 
that  obvious  distinction  between  the  inhabitants  of  cities 
and  the  inhabitants  of  the  country,  which  is  so  much  to 
the  disadvantage  of  the  former,  I  wish  the,  Squire  was 
among  us  at  tliis  moment.  I  have  often  heard  him  ex- 
patiate upon  the  difierence,  and  attribute  it  mainly  to  this 
cause.  How  frequently  would  he  descant  upon  the  rural 
sports  and  good  old  pastimes  of  the  country,  eulogize  their 
invigorating  effects  upon  the  constitution  and  the  charac- 
ter, and  contrast  them  with  the  unhealthy  amusements  of 
a  crowded  play-house,  and  the  corrupting  influence  of  the 
stage.  He  would  even  afihm,  that  if  theatres  were  uni- 
versal as  places  of  popular  amusement,  our  national  virtues 
would  be  destroyed,  and  our  national  existence  in  jeopardy, 
if  it  be  indeed  true,  that  public  ruin  is  the  efiSsct  of  general 
debauchery. 

URSANtrS. 

The  misfortune  is,  that  you  cannot  have  rural  sports  in 
cities,  or  transport  the  good  old  pastimes  of  the  country 
into  London.  Large  towns  must  be  large  towns,  and  we 
must  take  them  as  they  are.  The  vices,  indeed,  and  the 
miseries,  which  make  so  much  havoc  in  populous  and 
luxurious  cfties;  the  sources  in  which  they  originate; 
whether  any  and  what  means  can  be  discovered  for  their 
removal  and  alleviation — are  subjects  which  I  would  par- 
ticularly propose  for  the  consideration  of  the  Council, 
both  because  they  involve  some  of  the  highest  questions  in 
philosophy  and  politics,  and  because  the  inhabitants  of 
cities  constitute  a  large  proportion  of  the  human  race, 
and  their  well-being  would  form  a  vast  addition  to  the 
sum  of  human  happiness.  But  the  theatre  does  not 
create  crime;  on  the  contrary,  the  habits  amd  morals 
wliich  are  prevalent  in  towns,  not  only  render  the  theatre 
necessary,  but  divert  it  from  its  real  and  origln^al  pur- 
pose, into  a  resort  for  dilssipation  and  ilisorder.  You  say, 
that  the  thieves  and  other  abandoned  characters  are 
collected  in  the  vidnfty  of  the  pIay4iou€ie.  It  may  be 
so:    but  from    being   collectedj    they  are    more   easily 
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watched  and  overlooked ;  and  if  they  were  not  there,  they 
WQuld  I>e  doing  equal  mischief  in  another  place.  The 
only  difference  is  ip  the  scene  pf  their  depredations.  In 
all  great  tpwos^  there  must  be  large  assemblages  of  peo- 
ple; ai|d  where  there  is  a  large  assemblage  of  people, 
there  will  be  a  large  assemblage  of  pickpockets.  They 
flock  to  a  47owd  in  the  expectation  of  their  prey,  as  vul- 
tures hover  in  the  rear  of  armies-  You  talk,  too,  of  the 
profligacy  which  is  going  forward  within  the  theatre ;  you 
assert,  that  the  playhouse  is  the  regular  place  of  meeting 
for  th^  lost  and  the  shameless  of  both  sexes.  All  this  is  much 
to  be  regretted :  but  how  is  it  to  be  stopped  ?  The  theatre 
iiS  now  the  scene  of  assignation :  dose  the  theatre,  and  the 
scene  of  action  will  be  removed  to  the  Church.  ]Sven  now, 
in  faQt«  it  too  often  happens  that  the  Chapel  serves  the 
same  disgraceful  purpose  on  a  Sunday  evening,  to  which 
ik^  playhouse  is  turned  on  every  other  night  of  the  week. 
The  same  thing  happens  in  France  and  Italy,  and  almost  all 
tbe  icountries  of  the  Ctoptinent.  We  must  be  most  careful, 
th^^ore,  Imt  in  rempving  ope  evil,  we  introduce  a  greater. 

CLEBICUS. 

If  the  interior  of  churches  is  built  to  resemble  theatres, 
it  js  no  matter  of  suipHse  that  young  persons  forget  where 
thsy  are.  But  to  r^sujrn.  You  seein  to  think  the  disor- 
dei9  of  the  tfae^tne  to  Jbe  ifcbe  effect  of  evil  habits,  and  not 
the  eause.  I  bfedieve  theip  to  be  both.  People  come  bad, 
and  depart  wof^.  They  are  confirmed  in  profligacy,  from 
pvesoeiving  it  to  be  the  ruling  and  unchecked  genius  of  the 
iftaee ;  from  seeing  numben  on  their  side ;  from  the  utter 
needlessness  of  fear  and  shame ;  from  the  fatal  facility 
and  tfaoussAd  opportunities  of  crisies.  Upon  the  rest, 
bad  jexanple  has  its  effisct:  and  the  few  who  enter  a 
Oeatre  untainted,  are  infected  before  they  leave  it.  It 
must  be  itememb^ed  also,  that  there  are  theatres  of  all 
kinds ;  dissolute  habits  to  be  pUKchased  at  all  prices  ;  and 
seminaries  of  corruption  for  all  descriptions  of  persons, 
from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  from  the  aristocracy  to  the 
gently,  from  the  gentry  to  the  respectable  tradesmen,  fh>m 
the  respectable  tradesman  to  the  petty  8hopke^)er,  from 
the  petty  shopkeeper  to  the  journeyman,  to  ^e  apprentice, 
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to  the  servant.  There,  too,  the  young  English  females  of 
all  ranks  observe  the  Whole  pi^gress  and  machinery  of 
amours;  are  taught  to  believe  that  love  is  the  whole 
business  of  life,  and  that  the  sole  object  fOr  whiclh  girls 
are  brought  into  the  world  is,  to  get  a  husband  when  they 
come  to  years  of  discretion.  There  the  heart,  like  wax,  is 
heated  to  receive  the  impression,  which,  when  cool,  it  will 
retain.  I  lay  no  stress  upon  philosophical  niceties  and 
subtle  distinctions  ;  I  appeal  to  common  sense  and  univer-* 
*  sal  experience.  I  affirm,  that  the  morals  and  tranquillity 
of  all  men  mUst  be  endangered  by  the  very  delight  which 
they  take  in  dramatic  exhibitions ;  by  the  luxury  and  mag- 
nilBcence  of  theatres,  and  the  illusions  and  fascinations 
which  are  oflfered  to  the  senses  in  these  hot-beds  of  licen- 
tiousness. Por  the  rich,  they  are  too  powerful  an  excite- 
ment ;  and  too  strong  a  temptation  for  the  poor.  They 
plunge  youth  into  dissipation  and  profusion ;  and  detach 
maturer  age  from  domestic  duties  and  the  real  business 
of  life.  They  necessarily  tend  to  produce  idleness  and 
extravagance  and  debauchery :  they  help  to  fill  the  town 
with  libertines,  and  the  prisons  with  debtors. 

URBASUS. 

When  the  poor  man  wastes  upon  the  allurements  of  the 
stage  any  portion  of  the  time  or  money  which  is  requisite 
for  the  support  or  comfort  of  his  family ;  or,  when  any  man 
devotes  himself  entirely  to  the  theatre,  and  makes  that 
which  is  intended  to  be  a  mere  amusement  and  relaxa** 
tton  the  great  employment  of  his  life,  or  the  chief  occu- 
pation of  his  thoughts ;  an  hour  will  indeed  come,  which 
brings  with  it  useless  lamentation,  and  unavailing  re- 
pentance. But  he  must  rather  condemn  his  own  folly  than 
the  influence  of  the  drama ;  for  there  is  no  pleasure,  how- 
ever innocent  in  itself;  no  pursuit,  however  excellent  in  its 
nature,  which  will  not  prove  pernicious  in  the  extreme,  if 
we  indulge  in  it  to  the  neglect  of  all  other  duties. 

CLEHJCVS. 

This  is  a  strange  doctrine.  He  who  yields  to  an  over- 
powering temptation  must  be  blamed ;  but  the  temptation 
itself  is  neither  to  be  removed  nor  censured.  To  sum  up  the 
whole  argument,  let  me  seriously  inquire  whether  you  con- 
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sider  the  habits  which  are  engendered  at  theatres,  nothing  ? 
the  money  which  is  spent,  nothing  ?  the  time  which  is 
wasted,  nothing? 

VMBANU8. 

The  whole  argument,  I  agree  with  you,  resolves  itself 
into  questions  which  have  some  resemblance  to  those 
which  you  have  asked.  But  the  real  questions  are  the  fol- 
lowing. In  great  cities,  if  no  theatres  existed,  would 
better  habits,  be  engendered  1  Would  the  money  which  is 
expended  in  visiting  them  be  employed  to  a  better  pur- 
pose ?  and  would  the  time  which  is  spent,  there,  be  spent 
better  elsewhere?  Such  are  the  simple  and  practical 
questions,  which  comprehend  the  whole  scope  of  our  dis- 
cussion :  and  they  must  all,  I  fear,  be  answered  in  the  ne- 
gative. You  will  recollect,  that  we  are  not  to  consider 
what  might  be,  but  what  wouldhe.  The  theatres,  perhaps, 
sometimes  engenders  idleness:  but  worse  than  idleness 
would  be  the  result,  if  they  were  abolished.  By  abolish- 
ing them  you  would  exchange  irregularities  for  crimes, 
light  errors  for  vices  of  the  deepest  dye.  If  there  was  no 
play  for  him  to  see,  the  rich  man,  accustomed  to  the  life 
of  cities,  would  sit  drinking  in  the  tavern,  the  poor  man 
would  sit  drinking  in  the  ale-house,  or  both  the  time  and 
money  would  be  wasted  in  some  other  way  far  more  inju- 
rious to  the  health  and  morals  than  the  diversions  of  the 
theatre.  The  debauchee,  who  hurries  off  to  converse  with 
a  prostitute,  would  be  seducing  a  virgin :  and  the  evil  de- 
sires and  projpensities  which  now  evaporate  at  the  theatre, 
would  be  spreading  incalculable  mischief  through  the 
town.  Some  would  be  planning  projects  of  iniquity  to  fill 
up  the  time»  which  hangs  so  heavily  upon  their  hands ; 
others  would  be  brooding  in  gloomy  suUenness  over  their 
misfortunes,  and  plotting  schemes  of  revohitionary  re- 
form. In  short,  in  all  cities  amusements  are  neces- 
sary ;  'and  theatres  are  the  best  and  most  intellectual  of 
improvements.  They  are  useful  in  encouraging  the  arts, 
in  improving  the  national  taste ;  in  dissipating  the  popular 
fretfulness  and  discontent ;  in  distracting  the  minds  of  the 
multitude  from  the  supposed  wrongs  which  they  suffer,  and 
the  supposed  tyranny  by  which  they  are  oppressed :   in 
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providing  an  elegant  relaxation,  and  itifttructite  pleasure, 
after  the  labours  of  the  day ;  in  supplying  the  idle  and  the 
wealthy  with  a  harmless  diversion ;  in  assisting  trade  by 
varying'  the  fashions  ;  in  preventing  the  habits  of  cities 
from  becoming  worse  and  more  pernicious  than  they  are. 

CtEMJCUS. 

"  Pour  empicher,  en  un  motf  que  ks  mauvaises  mcsurs  ne 
diginkrent  en  brigandttge/^ — But  my  opinion  is,  that  in 
Lent,  and  during  the  months  when  the  lai^  theatres  are 
closed,  there  is  a  much  smaller  mass  of  vice  floating  upon 
the  town,  than  in  any  other  period  of  the  year.  The 
theatre,  you  affirm,  assists  trade  and  encourages  the  arts. 
Are  we  to  think,  then,  only  of  embellishment  ?  Are  w^ 
to  assist  trade  to  the  destruction  of  virtue,  and  encou- 
rage the  arts  of  the  country  at  the  eicpense  of  its  morals  t 
To  which  objects  ought  the  greatest  share  of  attention  to 
be  paid  ?  The  question  needs  no  answer.  And  when  you 
talk  in  the  same  breath  of  our  present  theatres,  and  the 
improvement  of  taste^  I  can  only  say  that  your  gravity  of 
countenance  is  astonishing.  Theatres,  too,  may  promote 
refinement :  but  refinement  leads  to  luxury,  luxury  to  cor- 
ruption, and  corruption  to  rUiii. 

And  ¥ni/  opinion  is,  th^t  since  ftieh  are  not  perfect;  since 
the  course  of  life  in  cities  is  never  a  model  of  sobriety  and 
decorum ;  since  none  can  be  engaged  in  serious  occupations 
at  every  m6ment  of  existence ;  or  devote  all  their  thoughts 
to  serious  studr^s  and  abstract  speculations ;  or  lay  tout  all 
their  time  in  the  stated  practice  of  moral  and  religious  dnti^ 
-^that  some  relaxation  is  indispensable,  and  that  the  most 
innocent  of  all  relaxations  are  to  be  found  in  the  exhibi- 
tions of  the  drama.  Farther,  that  in  hours  of  idleness  and 
ennuij  they  preclude  the  necessity  of  having  recourse  to 
many  em]^oyments,  which  are  mote  productive  of  mischieiN 
^s  habits,  and  infinitely  more  ruinous  to  the  repose  and 
welfare  of  society.  Again,  that  if  iJte  theatres  can  be 
proved  to  be  the  very  pandsemonium  of  iniquity,  their  pur- 
lieus the  sinks  of  vice,  and  their  inlerior  the  contentratlon 
of  profligacy,  still  these  deplorable  circumstances-^for  who 
shall  deny  that,  if  they  exist,  they  are  deplorable — must  be 
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attribute,  not  to  the  influence  of  the  stage,  but  to  the  cha- 
racter of  the  people.  Reform  the  morals  of  the  state,  and 
you  will  restore  the  decorum  of  the  theatre.  Ameliorate 
the  habita  of  life  which  prevail  in  cities,  and  the  public 
spectacles  will  cea3e  to  be  scenes  of  dissipation  and  in- 
trigue. Otherwise,  while  the  manners  of  a  people  are  cor- 
rupt, that  corruption  will  be  most  evident  where  the 
largest  nm^ber  19  assembled. 

CIMMICUS. 

The  reforn^ation,  in  my  judgment,  should  begin  with  the 
demolition  pf  the  theatre.  But,  although  19^  have  omitted 
many  points  deserving  of  consideration,  we  have  talked  long 
enough,  apd  ^rtainly  without  convincing  each  other ;  like 
the  two  brothers,  who  once  disputed  upon  the  comparative 
excellence  of  popery  and  protestantism.  I  propose,  there- 
fore, that  we  refer  the  whole  matter  to  the  arbitration  of 
the  President, 

UMBAVUS. 

With  all  my  heart. 

PRESWENT. 

I  feel  myself  totally  incompetent  to  the  decision  of  a 
question,  which  has  been  so  long  and  often  canvassed;  and 
which  may  be  sui^rted  on  both  sides  by  so  many  argu<? 
ments  and  authorities.  ^*  Hand  nostrum  est  tantas  com- 
ponere  lites.'*  It  shall  be  my  object,  therefore,  to  reduce 
the  inquiry  to  a  {MracticaJi  shape ;  and  deliv^  sentiments 
whieh,  altbougll  they  mity  not  ewctij  coincide  with  the 
opinions  which  you  have  expreseed,  can  hardly,  I  conceive, 
be  displeasing  to  either  of  you.  A  disputation,  such  as 
yours  has  been,  may  be  .of  use  in  teaching  people  to  think 
—and  that  is  something ;  but  no  abstract  and  metaphysical 
discussiop,  with  regard  to  Uve  inftieotoe  of  the  stag^,  can 
be  worth  the  time  w)w\k  it  cpi^Bumesy  unless  jt  leads  to 
some  actual  result.  Now,  in  the  present  state  pf  English 
society,  in  the  present  age  of  refinement  and  luxury,  it 
cannot  lead  to  the  abolition  of  dramatic  representations. 
The  theatre^  if  $t  be  an  evil,  is  a  n^^ee^sary  evi) :  |he 
reconxmendakoin  of  Ovid,  ''  toUi  tota  theatra  jube/'  i|k 
would  be  impossible,  even  if  it  w^e  desirable,  to  carry 
into  effi^t.    The  other  question » then,  remaUis :  if  its  ten- 
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dency  be  good,  how  can  it  be  improved?  If  bad,  how  can 
it  be  rendered  less  injurious  ?  How  can  we  draw  the  sting 
froih  the  serpent,  or  suck  out  the  poison  from  the  wound  ? 
For  my  own  part,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  expressing  my 
conviction,  that  this  influence  of  the  stage  can  be  made 
more  beneficial,  or  less  pernicious,  whichever  you  please 
to  call  it,  than  it  has  hitherto  been :  and  that  we  can  help 
to  make  it  so.  Need  I  add,  that  to  this  important  purpose 
our  whole  aims  and  labours  should  be  directed  1  In  pro- 
posing a  plan  for  its  accomplishment,  I  shall  steal  some- 
thing from  both  of  you  ;  and  thus  endeavour  to  reconcile 
your  opinions.  On  the  one  hand,  as  Urbanus  has  said, 
we  must  study  to  ameliorate  the  moral  habits  of  the  peo- 
ple, in  order  that  our  play-houses  may  be  no  longer  dis- 
gusting scenes  of  disorder  and  licentiousness.  On  the 
other,  we  must  consider  how  dramatic  pieces  should  be 
written,  and  dramatic  exhibitions  should  be  regulated.  Of 
course,  therefore,  in  any  future  disputation,  the  existing 
state  of  our  national  theatre,  in  both  these  respects,  must 
come  under  our  severe  animadversion.  We  must  next 
look  out  for  some  plan,  by  which  its  abuses  may  be 
corrected,  and  its  condition  altered:  by  which  we  may 
assist  in  promoting  the  interests  of  morality,  and  resus- 
citating the  dramatic  genius  of  the  country.  In  fact,  the 
Projector,  we  all  know,  has  some  scheme  of  the  kind 
already  devised.  If  we  can  put  it  into  execution,  we 
shall  have  effected  one  of  the  leading  objects  for  which 
our  Council  was  established. 


LETTER  TO  THE  RIGHT  HON.  NICHOLAS  VANSITTART^ 
CHANCELLOR  OP  THE  EXCHEQUER. 

ON 
QAMJNG  AND  THE  LOTTERY^^ 

Sib,  We  address  to  you  a  letter,  which  has  a  reference 
to  matters  of  police,  as  well  as  to  the  principles  of  finance. 
It  cannot  therefore  be  said  to  belong  wholly  to  your  de- 
partment of  administration.    Many  of  our  remarks  will 
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have  a  more  immediate  bearing  upon  the  functions  of  the 
Secretary  for  the  Home  Department;  and  might  be  addressed 
to  Mr.  Peel,  with  almost  more  propriety  than  to  yourself. 
But  we  have  chosen  on  this  occasion  to  speak  personally 
to  you ;  as  being  the  older  member  of  the  Cabinet;  and  a 
man,  we  are  convinced,  to  whom  nothing  which  regards 
the  welfare  of  the  state  can  be  a  subject  of  indifference. 

Our  letter  will  embrace  two  topics — Gaming  and  the 
Lottery.  They  have,  however,  a  necessary  and  intimate 
connexion;  and  are  distinct  in  name  rather  than  in  reality. 
We  expect  an  excellent  result  from  their  juxta-position; 
and  seize  the  first  opportunity  of  stating,  that  we  mean  to 
draw  an  argument,  in  our  opinions  irresistible,  from  the 
severities  which  are  practised  with  respect  to  the  former 
against  the  encouragement  which  is  afforded  to  the  latter.* 

As,  on  the  one  hand,  we  are  always  anxious  to  support 
the  just  measures  of  the  Government,  we  feel  it  obligatory 
upon  us,  on  the  other,  to  declare  our  minds  without 
evasion  or  reserve,  when  its  measures  betray  an  appear- 
ance of  injustice  and  inconsistency.  It  is  an  unthankful 
ofSce,  we  know,  to  tell  people  of  their  faults ; — ^but  still  it 
is  the  office  of  a  friend.  If  we  perform  our  task  with 
firmness  and  determination,  but  at  the  same  time  with 
decency  and  respect,  the  Government  itself  ought  to  be 
grateful  for  our  labours.  We  have  no  wish  to  displease 
the  Ministers :  but  if  they  are  displeased,  we  shall  neither 
seek  their  favour,  nor  deprecate  their  wrath.  So  much 
by  way  of  preface  :*-*-we  shall  now  come  to  the  point.  The 
present  letter  shall  be  brief;  but  if  it  fails  in  producing  an 
effect,  you  shall  hear  from  us  again. 

You  cannot,  Sir,  but  be  aware  of  the  strict  and  sum- 
mary methods,  to  which  the  Police  has  lately  had  re- 
course in  many  instances  for  the  purpose  of  putting  down 
the  gaming-houses  in  the  metropolis.  We  shall,  however, 
extract  verbatim  from  the  newspapers  of  the  day,  an  ac- 
count of  the'  last  transaction  of  the  kind,  which  was  at- 
tended by  circumstances  of  a  peculiar  nature— circum- 
stances, which,  we  sincerely  hope,  will  be  as  completely 
without  imitation,  as  they  appear  to  us  to  have  been 
without  precedent.    The  humour,  with  which  it  is  written, 
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may  amuse ;  but  the  princip}9«»  to  wbiQb  they  ncuiy  .leady 
ought  to  alarm  u&« 

POUCE, 

Bow-^TRKJBT.  GAMBLHR9.— The  secoiid  act  of  a  piece,  properly  bear- 
ing the  title  of  "  The  Gamesters/'  was  represented  on  the  boards  of 
this  office  on.  Saturday"  morning ;  and  although  the  heroes  of  the  story 
did  not  terminate  their  adventures  quite  so  tragically  as  the  hero  of  a  piece 
got  up  e)aevhefe»  under  a  simflar  name,  ttill  thek  coantenances,  until  tb^ 
curtain  fell,  exhibited  a  moiirafiil  aspect. 

In  order  that  our  readers  may  undcm^stand  the  character  of  the  per- 
formance, it  may  be  expedient  that  we  commence  by  giving  a  short 
outlgie  of  the  plot. 

It  has  long  been  known  that  ii^the  neighbourhood  of  St.  James's,  and, 
what  is  not  a  little  extraordinary,  in  that  ndghbourhood  only,  there  have 
been  established  a  considerable  number  of  what  are  technically  terausd 
*'  Hells,'*  but  what,  in  plain  English,  are  Icnown  as  gaming-houses.  Some 
of  these  are  visited  by  **  Corinthians**  of  the  first  order,  whose  capitals 
being  large,  never  degrade  themselves  by  playing  for  less  than  gold ; 
whUe  others  in  a  more  humble  style  are  attended  by  an  inferior  "  fag," 
who  are  content,  probably  from  necessity  alone,  to  confine  their  staj^es  to 
tOver.  A  house  ii  the  former  descripliDni,  in  Pjill-maJl,  was  treated  with 
an  inqiufiitorial  visit  some  sh(»t  time  back,  and  the  pr<^prietc^s  are  Jim 
under  prosecution ;  and  the  success  which  attended  that  speculation  in- 
duced a  plan  for  surprising  one  of  the  latter,  which  is  situate  No.  10,  Kiug- 
street.  A  regular  information  having  been  laid  before  the  magistrates  at 
fiiis  office,  its  execution  was  intrusted  to  Salmon,  Ruthven,  Smith, 
Purton,  Nicholk,  Perry,  Loch,  and  other  officers,  who  have  been  for 
eeveral  nights  engaged  in  watching  the  premises,  and  laying  their  planfs 
for  an  "  agreeable  surprise***  AU  efforts  to  obtaia  admission  by  stratagem 
having  proved  fruitless,  it  was  at  length  determined  to  take  the  citadel  by  a 
coup  de  main ;  and  on  Friday  night,  the  preliminaries  having  been  pre- 
viously arranged,  the  assailants  arrived  at  their  respective  posts.  Several 
0f  the  fHends  of  the  garrison  were  sem  to  enter,  bat  ^y  were  admitted 
with  such  extraordinary  caution,  that  i^mre  ofii^red  no  chance  4>f  entrance 
under  that  disguise.  At  last  one  of  the  "officers  gave  a  sort  of  familia^r 
tap  at  the  postern,  in  the  hope  that  it  might  be  opened  without  suspicion ; 
but  de  sentinel  was  too  precise  in  the  performance  of  his  duty  to  per- 
mit this  to  avail.  It  $8  true  the  door  was  opened,  but  <fien  an  envious 
chain  forbad  &fther  advance  without  due  inspectioii,  and  the  first  pe^  at 
the  'nmge  of  the  dbtrnder  at  once  created  tibe  abrm  of  "  an  enemy/*  The 
preconcerted  signals  for  smck  a  chance  were  immediately  given,  upon 
which  the  whole  body  of  the  assailants  advanced  to  the  aJbtack,  and  by  main 
force  broke  the  chain  in  fragments*  By  this,  however,  they  only  sur- 
mounted one  of  the  difficulties.  There  were  still  two  doors  to  pass — one 
of  which  was  soon  demolished,  but  the  third,  which  was  securely  festened 
by  iron  bars,  resisted  all  the  fiirce  whidli  wu  applied  to  it.  While  the 
attack  was  at  tiie  hottest,  Purton,  one  of  the  patrolei  more  cunning  than 
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hk  oemndes,  called  off  tiro  of  th0  force,  and  detoending  into  tlie  area 
witb  an  iton  crovr,  with  wkich  he  wae  prepared,  forced  open  the  Idtehen- 
door,  whkh  had  been  strongiy  bolted  within*  Followed  bj  his  ccMn- 
panlong,  he  instantly  advanced,  and  putting  adde  some  of  the  fiur  sex  idio 
attempted  to  interpose,  and  whose  screams  operated  as  a  sort  of  bugle  for 
sounding  a  retreat  to  those  who  were  above,  he  mshed  np  stairs  into  the 
very  Miietefit  sanetomm  of  the  fortress,  whidi  was  on  the  first  floor. 
Here  he  found  a  Rmiff§  ei  Noir  table,  and  one  solitary  gentleman  ap-» 
parently  reading  a  newsp^)er  perfectly  at  his  ease ;  the  cards,  the  money, 
and  all  the  et  eatera  of  play,  however,  had  been  removed,  and  for  this, 
from  the  delay  which  had  taken  phuse  in  forcing  an  entrance,  an^ple  time 
had  been  allowed.  The  other  <^cers  were  then  admitted,  and  a  general 
search  commenced  for  the  members  of  the  garrison,  whose  sudden  dis- 
appearance could  not  be  accounted  for.  This  seareh  proved  most  suc- 
cessful ;  and  on  mustering  the  prisoners,  five-and-twenty  of  all  descripticms, 
great  and  small,  old  and  young.  Englishmen  as  well  as  foreigners,  were 
secured.  Some  of  these  had  been  found  in  the  beds,  some  under  the 
beds,  some  Up  the  chimneys,  some  in  the  back  yard,  and  some  half  meta- 
morphosed into  servant-maids,  having  endeavoured  to  disguise  themselves 
in  the  female  attire  .which  they  found  in  the  house.  They  all  appeared 
trembling  under  the  terrora  of  exposure ;  and  a  few  of  i^m,  we  do  not 
allude  to  those  who  candidly  confessed  they  had  been  ''cleaned  ouV 
offered  large  bribes  to  be  permitted  to  escape.  It  was  all  in  vain,  how- 
ever; and  they  were  conducted  in  due  form  to  the  watch-house,  where 
they  remained  all  night  in  a  state  of  pleasing  excitation.  One  of  the  corpe 
luckily  escaped  altogether,  although  at  the  expense  of  a  night's  lodging 
on  the  roof  of  the  house,  where  he  amused  himself  taking  a  part  in  Gri* 
maldi's  duet  with  the  tom-cat,  and  occasifmally  warbling  the  parody  of 
"  My  Lodging  is  on  the  cold  Tiles.*'  Purton  endeavoured  to  secure  him^ 
but  he  escaped  his  grasp,  and  did  not  descend  tOl  day-light,  when  he  saw 
the  coast  was  clear. 

Such  was  the  plot,  and  the'int  act  of  the  performance ;  and,  we  now 
come  to  describe  the  second  act,  and  fortunate  denouemetU  of  the  whole. 

This  morning  this  office  was  crowded  by  the  friends  of  the  incarcerated^ 
while  the  street  in  fr<mt  was  filled  with  groups  of  persons  attracted  by  the 
novelty  of  the  scene. 

At  twelve  o'clock  Mr.  Alley  and  Mr.  Adolphns  were  in  attendance  for 
the  prisoners,  while  Mr.  Hanson,  the  attotnify,  appeared  for  the  infomer ; 
and  at  his  request  the  examination  was  put  off  for  a  short  period,  to  afford 
time  for  his  dient  to  attend. 

Mr.  Alley  having  at  length  expressed  some  impatience  at  the  unneces- 
sary deky  which  was  taldng  i^ace^  when  so  many  persons  were  In  custody, 
Mr*  MindiHll,  who  preside^,  caHed  on  4he  case ;  and  the  officers  were 
despatched  to  bring  in  their  prisoneis.  In  a  few  seconds  the  group  were 
fiUHPdied  into  the  office  in  single  files,  and  phiced  in  front  oS  the  ma^^itrate. 
Their  countenances  betrayed  the  strong  anxiety  of  their  minds ;  and 
b^ag  desirous  of  concealii^  their  features,  there  was  rather  a  ludicvous 
JMn-amble  to  see  who  should  be  able  to  get  farthest  frcni  observatles ;  and 
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it  would  geemi  that  tiieir  alarm  was  not  altogether  without  foondalaoii,  for 
hj  the  Act  of  die  last  Sessions  respecting  Vagfrants,  it  is  provided,  **  That 
all  persons  found  plajiag  at  unlawful  games,  shall  be  deemed  rc^es 
and  vagabonds,  and  be  subject  to  three  months*  imprisonment  and  hard 
labour.**  The  terrors  of  Goldbath-fidds,  and  the  rotatory  wheel,  there- 
f<«e,  star^  them  full  in  the  face. 

At  this  moment,  however,  their  sorrow  was  suddenly  turned  to  joy, 
frcmi  the  declaration  of  Mr.  Hanson,  the  attorney,  who  said  that  his 
instructions  were  not  to  proceed  against  those  genUemen,  and  his  client 
was  not  in  attendance. 

Mr.  Minsbull  said,  the  prisoners  were  in  custody  of  tJie  officers  of  that 
office,  and  it  was  his  duty  to  hear  upon  what  charge  they  had  been  taken 
into  custody. 

Mr.  Alley  submitted  that  the  person  upon  whose  information  they  had 
been  detained,  was  not  in  attendance,  and  consequently  they  were  entitled 
to  their  discharge. 

Mr.  Adolphus  uiged  the  same  observation. 

Mr.  Minshull  sud,  he  knew  nothing  o£  the  bnuness  until  he  came  into 
the  office ;  but  now  that  the  prisoners  were  before  him,  he  should  hear 
what  the  officers  had  to  say  b<^ore  he  discharged  them. 

Smith,  the  officer,  to  whom  die  warrant  had  been  directed,  was  then  ex- 
amined. He  stated,  that  between  the  hours  of  nine  and  twelve  o'clock  the 
preceding  night,  he  wedt  to  the  house.  No.  10,  King-street,  St.  James's, 
and  demanded  admission.  This  was  refused,  and  an  alarm  was  given  up 
stairs  by  knocking.  Afler  some  time,  he  and  his  brother  officers  got  in  by 
force,  and  on  going  up  stab's,  they  found  a  gentleman  sitdng  in  a  ro<»n 
reading  a  newspaper.  Thene  was  a  table  in  the  rorai  which  had  evidently 
been  used  for  playing  the  game  of  Rouge  et  Noir,  It  was  covered  wit^ 
a  cloth  with  red  and  black  divisions.  (The  cloth  was  produced.)  He  also 
found  some  cards  which  were  marked  with  holes,  and  which  were  used 
in  marking  the  chances  of  the  game. 

George  Ruthven  also  deposed  to  what  he  had  seen :  he  had  no  doubt 
the  articles  produced  were  used  in  playing  the  game  of  Rouge  ei  Nair:  he 
had  seen  it  played. 

In  answer  to  a  question  firam  Mr.  Minshull,  the  officers  domed  that 
they  knew  the  person  who  kept  the  house,  although  they  believed  it  to  be 
a  man  of  the  name  of  Davis. 

Mr.  Minshull.  Can  any  body  say  that  these  parties  were  assembled 
in  the  house  in  question  for  tiie  purpose  of  phiying  at  an  unlawful  game  ? 

They  officers  said  they  had  no  doubt  they  had  assembled  for  the  puipoee 
of  play. 

Mr.  Alley  submitted  that  the  belief  of  the  officers  was  nothing,  unless 
proofs  were  adduced  that  the  parties  had  actually  been  playing.  TMs 
had  been  decided  in  a  case  before  Lord  Kenyon.  Mr.  Alley  here  made 
some'ftbservations  on  the  conduct  of  the  officers,  in  dragging  two  children 
£ronAi  bed,  and  otherwise  misccmducting  themselves ;  but  this  charge  ap- 
peared to  have  originated  in  a  mistake,  and  the  prisoners  acknowledged 
that  the  officers  had  behaved  most  correcUy. 
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-  Mr.  Minshull.  Gire  me  the  Vagrant  A^ ;  I  will  tee  whether  these 
gentlemen  come  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  Alley  submitted  that  Rmiffe  et  Noir  was  not  an  unlawful  game» 
and  consequently  could  not  come  within  the  purview  of  that  Act. 

Mr.  Minshull.  This  Act  provides,  that  any  person  found  playing  or 
betting  at  any  unlawful  game,  shall  be  considered  as  a  rogue  and  vaga* 
bond.  The  punishmei^  is  haid  labour  for  three  months  in  the  House  of 
Correction. 

Mr.  AUey.  At  present  there  is  no  proof  of  phiying  at  any  game» 
lawful  or  uidawfiil,  or  unlawful  betting. 

Mr.  Minshull,  after  some  consideration,  said,  that  under  all  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case,  as  the  informer  had  not  come  forward,  and  as  there 
was  no  proof  of  the  parties  found  in  the  house  having  been  actnall^ 
pkying  cr  betting,  he  felt  himself  bound  to  dismiss  them. 

Tins  determination  Effused  general  joy  among  the  prisoners,  and  they 
retired  amidst  the  congratulations  of  their  friends,  and  with  a  sacred 
resolve  to  avoid  amusements  which  turned  out  to  be  pregnant  wit^  such 
hazard. 

Now,  Sir,  we  Bhall  take  these  facts  for  granted,  as  we 
have  nefver  seen  them  contradkfted.  We  shall  proceed, 
therefore,  to  offer  a  few  remarks  upon  them:  and  not 
even  the  hazard  which  we  may  incur,  of  being  called  the 
encouragers  of  gambling,  shall  prevent  us  from  raising 
our  voice  against  a  palpable  infringement  of  those  civil 
rights,  which  every  British  subject  inherits  from  his  an- 
cestors, and  inhales  with  the  breath  of  life. 

What  are  the  circumstances  of  the  case  ?  Some  Bow- 
street  officers  have  ^  suspicion,  that  unlawful  games  are 
tcarried  on  at  a  certain  house.  They  procure  a  warrant 
from  the  magistrate  upon  information ;  and  they  proceed 
with  the  resolution  to  effect  an  entry  either  by  stratagem, 
or  by  force.  Their  first  scheme  fails ;  and  they  then  com- 
mence a  regular  assault.  They  break  the  iron  chain,  by 
which  the  entrance  was  guarded,  *^  into  fragments,  by 
main  force :"  they  demolish  two  doors,  while  one  of  their 
number  descends  into  the  area,  bursts  open  a  third  with  an 
iron  crow ;  puts  some  women  in  bodily  fear ;  rushes  up 
stairs ;  finds  a  Rouge  et  Nair  table,  and  a  gentleman  reading 
a  newspaper.  They  next  searched  the  bouse ;  looked  in 
the  beds,  (we  must  bear  in  mind,  that  it  was  between  nine 
and  twelve  at  night),  under  the  beds,  and  up  the  chimneys. 
At  length  five  and  twenty  persons  were  secured;  were 
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confined  in  the  watcb-house  during  the  whde  night ;  were 
brought  in  the  morning  before  the  magistrate ;  were  kept 
in  a  state  of  anxiety,  suspense*  and  shame ;  had  their  ex- 
amination delayed  at  the  request  of  the  irtfarmer;  and  ulti- 
mately, on  the  mm-^qtpearame  iff  anjf  proiecaiar^  were  dis- 
charged. 

We  know  not.  Sir,  with  what  feelings  you  can  read 
such  an  account ;  but  we  confess,  that  it  excited  In  our 
minds  emotions  almost  of  indignation  against  the  ofiScers, 
and  very  serious  doubts  as  to  the  propriety  of  the  law^  We 
invoiuntarily  exclaimed,  *-  This  ought  not  to  have  been ; 
and  such  transactions  must  not  recur/'  There  were  some 
of  us,  who  even  wished  that  an  action  for  false  imprison- 
ment could  be  brought  a^aiiist  the  parties  concerned  in 
this  domiciliary  visit. 

**  An  Englishman's  house,'*  said  the  greatest  and  most 
patriotic  of  our  statesmen,  ^  is  his  castle."  In  extreme 
eases  alone,  does  the  spirit  of  our  Constitu^n  allow  it  to 
be  entered  by  force.  We  own,  that  with  ns  it  is  a  ques- 
ISon,  whether  in  the  present  «tate  of  society  and  manners, 
gambling  ought  to-be  included  as  rnie  of  these  cases ;  whether 
a  regular  information  with  regard  to  certain  games,  which 
are  declared  to  be  unlawful,  is  a  sufficient  justification, 
in  the  eye  of  reason,  for  breaking  at  night  into  the  dwell- 
ing-4iouse  of  an  Englishman,  by  a  method  which  would 
otherwise  be  burglary,  and  punishable  by  death. 

If  we  ascended  to  the  rights  of  man,  and  the  origin  of 
BOeiety,  w«  might  inquire  by  what  authority  any  govern- 
ment interferes  witli  the  manner  in  which  an  individual 
chooses  to  throw  away  his  own  m(Hiey.  It  might  exercise 
that  power,  if  a  man  declared  his  intention  of  casting  bis ' 
whole  fortune  into  the  sea.  For  we  have  here  a  much 
stronger  case  than  transferring  it,  by  the  madness  of 
gambling,  into  the  hands  of  a  companion  or  a  sharper. 
In  the  latter,  there  is  only  a  change  of  owners ;  in  the 
former,  there  is  a  real  diminution  of  the  national  wealth. 

You  need  not  be  told.  Sir,  that  the  love  of  gambling, 
as  it  furnishes  one  of  the  most  powerful  excttements,  soon 
becomes  one  of  the  most  irresistible  propensities  of  the 
human  mind.    Look  at  savages  and  idaves,  as  well  as 
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gOitlemen  and  courtiers.  Look  at  the  aiment  Oerman  ofr 
Britsns,  as  well  as  the  refined  and  polished  tiations  of  the 
present  d«y.  They  were  infected  with  tiie  same  mania, 
and  in  them  tlie  disease  was  equally  incurable.  When 
they  had  lost  their  money  moA  their  clothes,  lliey  staked 
thdr  wives  and  children,  their  porscnal  Hberty  and  them- 
selvesi.  We  mention  these  notmious  facts  as  an  argument, 
that  in  the  case  ^  ^mesters,  the  enactments  of  the  law, 
and  the  vigilance  of  the  poHce,  must,  after  all,  be  of  little 
ornoavaiL 

The  disease,  we  repeat,  if  combated  by  mene  legal  se- 
verities, is  incurable.  All  cfzperienoe  convinces  us  that  it 
is  incurable.  <^  What,  then,"  you  say,  **  must  it  be  en- 
couraged?" No,  Sir,  no; — ^but  no  srbitcary  measures,  no 
vidatians  of  civil  rights  nust  be  allowed ;  when  the  law- 
li|IiiesB  of  their  adaption  is  problematical  at  best,  and  the 
efficacy  of  the  practioe  is  no  auffideRt  counterbalaEnoe  to 
the  danger  of  the  prittdfrie.  When  it  diall  be  proved, 
tiiatthe  late  inquisitoriBl  visits  of  the  BowHrtreet  officen 
have  diminished  by  one  single  individual  tlie  aggregate 
amount  of  gamblers  in  the  metropolis,  we  ahall  be  ready 
to  withdraw  our  opposition,  taadretpsLet  what  we  have  said. 

But  we  will  wmis  all  goneral  questions,  with  regard  to 
the  rights  4Xf  man,  and  the  constitutioa  of  the  human 
mind ;  and  Ifanit  oursdves  to  a  consideration  of  the  auli- 
ject,  with  reference,  as  we  loid  beiore^  to  the  piesent 
State  of  society  and  manners*  Gaming  is  in  fact  the  com- 
mon vice  of  the  age;  the  dove  of  pkiy  is  universal. 
Princes  and  dukes,  generals  and  ndniaters,  are  literally, 
and  notortonsly,  gamesters.  By  gamidiiiig,  peers  of  the 
realm  liave  paid  their  deUbs  and  disencumbered  fiieir 
estates.  Among  m^ti  of  fasMoi^  and  wiom^  of  faahSon, 
gaming  is  the  ordinary  amusement  of  tlie  ^vesnng.  Every 
•dub^iouse  -nt  ibe  west  end  oi  the  town«  where  tlfe  ims- 
sessoid  g{  wealth  and  nobility  resort*  is  a  tfaedutoe  #f 
gamblii^.  In  such  a  state  of  things  Hbt  present  system 
has  the  ^ect  of  inflid;ing  aevere  and  Brbitr»ry  punishm«it 
upon  offenders  of  middling  and  inferior  xank,  wbile  the 
rich  asid  tailed  gambler  may  pursue  iiis  own  ruin,  and  Hbe 
nkk  <3t  others,  ^without  tnoleBtatioQ  and  without   fcar. 
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When,  therefore,  Mr-  MinshuU  talks  of  the  clause  in  the 
last  Vagrant  Act,  which  provides,  "  that  all  persons  found 
playing  at  unlawful  games  shall  be  deemed  rogues  and 
vagabonds,  and  be  subject  to  three  months'  imprisonment 
and  hard  labour ;"  or  when  he  holds  out  a  threat  of  Cold- 
bath-fi^lds  prison  and  the  tread-mill,  we  must  say,  that 
such  menaces  are  an  undue  rigour  with  r^ard  to.  some, 
and  a  mere  mockery  with  regard  to  others. 

Moreover,  the  spirit  of  gaming  exists  in  a  thousand 
practices,  which  go  under  another  denomination.  When- 
ever a  man  plays  for  money  at  any  game  of  chauce  or  skill , 
he  is  in  fact  a  gambler.  The  daemon  of  gambling  exists  on 
every  race-ground  and  in  every  betting-room  in  the  kingdom. 
Every  stock-jobber  is  a  gamester ;  every  commercial  spe- 
culator is  a  gamester.  Who  then  shall  say  at  what  point 
the  operations  of  the  law  are  to  begin,  or  what  ground  is 
to  be  sacred  from  the  operations  of  the  police  ? 

What !  we  hear  it  again  objected,  shall  we,  who  pretend 
to  be  the  censors  of  the  age,  and  the  guardians  of  mo- 
rality, venture  to  put  forth  shallow  and  fallacious  sophis* 
tries  in  defence  of  gaming?  Shall  we  frame  excuses  or 
palliations  of  a  vice,  which  leads  inevitably  to  the  beggary 
of  families,  and  the  destruction  of  domestic  repose,  to 
swindling  and  forgery,  to  madness  and  self-destruction; 
which  extinguishes  all  the  noble  qualities  of  our  nature ;  stirs 
up  all  the  basest  and  most  hateful  passions,  and  gives 
them  complete  mastery  and  dominion  over  the  soul  ?  Shall 
we,  who  profess  to  be  supporters  of  the  Government, 
heap  upon  it  censures  and  invectives,  for  endeavouring 
to  crush  the  hydra,  t^  put  down  and  abolish  so  injurious 
and  infamous  a  practice  ?  God  forbid  that  we  should  do 
either. the  one  or  the  other  I  Few  men,  we  believe,  abhor 
gaming  more  thoroughly  than  ourselves;  few  men,  per- 
haps, have  seen  more  closely  its  deplorable  effects,  or 
lamented  more  deeply  the  crimes  and  miseries  which  it 
occasions.  None,  we  are  sure,  would  rejoice  more  heartily 
to  see  the  spirit  quelled,  and  the  habit  discontinued.  But 
we  would  discountenance  the  arbitrary  rigour  and  inqui- 
sitorial visits  of  the  police,  from  knowing  that  the  strictest 
laws,  and  the  stricto^t  execution  of  law,  will  only  change 
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tlie  sci^ne  of  operations ;  and  that  the  evils^  If  remedied  at 
ftll,  must  be  remedied  not  by  legal,  but  by  moral,  restraints^ 
It  is  the  error  of  all  governments',  that  they  meddle  too 
much  and  tdo  directly  with  the  private  occupations  of 
men;  ^nd  pay  too  little  attention  to  those  indirect  but 
more  efficacious  methods,  by  which  good  habits  may  be 
^ngfandered,  and  the  national  character  improved. 

-  Again^  it  may  be  urged,  that  even  if  some  undue  rigour 
may  appear  in  the  enactments  or  execution  of  the  law, 
still  there  cdn  be  no  need  of  urging  the-people  to  murmurs 
and  remonstrance.  The  people,  it  may  be  added,  have  a 
quick  perception  of  injustice ;  and  are  ever  ready  to  rise 
up  in  anger  against  a  real  or  supposed  violation  of  their 
rights.  But  this  is  not  the  fact.  The  multitude  in  all  cases, 
which  affect  neither  themselves  nor  their  demagogues, 
are  blind  and  careless.  They  always  require  some  persons, 
who  will  think  and  reason,  to  take  care  of  their  interests, 
and  watch  over  their  liberties.  They  are  fond,  too,  of 
every  occurrence,  which  furnishes  a  subject  for  laughter* 
When  they  see  men,  who  are  raised  in  life  a  little  above 
themselves,,  placed  in  an  ignominious  but  half>ludicrous 
situation,  and  brought  before  the  magistrate  either  from 
the  unlicensed  assembly-room  or  from  the  gaming*house, 
they  are  generally  disposed  to  take  part  against  them,  and 
overwhdm  them  with  ridicule  and  insults  They  lose  , 
their  abhorrencie  of  oppression  in  their  enjoyment  of  the 
joke»  and  forget  the  mischief  of  the  general  principle  in 
the  pleasure  which  they  receive  from  the  particular  ex- 
itmple. 

But  now»  Sir,  you  may  inquire,  what  is  the  immediate 
object  of  this  letter?  If  we  dislike  the  present  system^ 
what  substitution  ate  we  about  to  recommend  ?  We  would 
propose — ^yet  not  without  some  doubts  and  hesitation — ^a 
plan  not  altogether  the  s&me,  but  similar  to  that  which 
has  been  adopted  in  France^  ^  We  would  say,  license 
gaming-houses  under  certain  regulations  and  restrictions. 
Compel  every  man  who  keeps  one  to  pay  a  very  large 
duty  to  the  state.  Compel  him  farther  to  Write  the  word 
**  gaming-house"  in  large  letters  over  his  door ;  and  by 
this  and  other  methods,  endeavour  to  make  it  a  matter  of 
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disrepute,  infamy,  and  loss  of  character,  to  be  seen  passing 
within  the  threshold.  Subject  the  establishments  to  the 
regular  superintendence  of  the  police;  and  thenf  if  any 
unlicensed  gaming-houses  are  discovered,  yisit  their  owners 
and  frequenters  with  the  utmost  severity  of  the  law.  We 
believe,  that  some  plan  might  be  devis^ed,  by  which  the 
cause  of  virtue  and  good  order  would  be  promoted,  and 
at  the  same  time  a  considerable  sum  added  to  the  re- 
venue of  the  country. 

Many  conscientious  men,  however,  have  honest  pre- 
judices, or  it  may  be,  well-g^unded  scruples,  on  this, 
subject,  which  perhaps  deserve  and  demand  respect.  They 
will  say,  gaming  is  injurious  to  society,  and  baneful  to 
the  general  happiness ;  it  is  therefore  an  ofience  against 
the  ordinances  of  God,  and  the  laws  of  nature.  The 
government,  then,  which  licenses  gaming-houses,-  licenses 
a  moral  crime.  But  to  license  a  moral  crime  is  what  no 
human  government  can  by  any  possibility  have  the  right  or 
authorily  to  do. 

These  remarks,  although  we  think  them  capable  of  re« 
futation,  present  an  argument  of  some  force.  But  you. 
Sir,  cannot  use  it. — For  we  here  proceed  to  the  <^er 
topic  of  this  Jetter;  and  shall  now  consider  the  pains 
and  penalties  which  are  imposed  upon  gaming,  in  con* 
junction  with  the  encouragement  which  is  afforded  to  the 
Lottery.  We  shall  content  ourselves  with  pursuing  our 
single  line  of  reasoning;  and- leave  all  the  other  objections 
which  may  be  ui^ed  against  the  institution  of  lotteries 
to  those  members  of  parliament,  who  have  deserved  well 
of  their  country  by  bringing  the  question  so  often  before 
the  legislature,  and  who  are  determined  to  persev^ror 
until  the  practice  shall  be  abolished  by  the  votes  of  the 
majority. 

Consider,  Sir,  for  a  moment,  in  what  a  dilemma  you  are 
involved,  into  what  a  maze  of  contradictions  and  incon- 
sistencies you  must  be  plunged.  Your  tongue  is  tied;  you 
cannot  advance  one  argument  which  will  not  be  turned 
against  yourself.  If  you  say,  **  The  Government  must  Aot 
eicourage  gaming,  and  endanger  the  morality  of  the 
country  by  any  project  of  increasii^  its  revenue,"  it  will 
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be  imiiiediately  retorted,— Look  to  the  Ldttery,  of  which 
the  only  possible  defence  is,  that  it  brings  two  or  thre^ 
hundred  thousand  pounda  yearly  into  the  exchequer.  If 
you  affirm,  the  Grovernment  has  no  wish  to  chastise  with 
an  opflr^sive  ri^iir  the  misguided  men',  who  rush  ta  their 
own  ruin  in  the  gaming'^house — ^it  would  rather  prevent 
them  from'  going  by  a  wh(^esome:  and  paternal  strictness*^ 
its  terrors  and  its  vengeanoe  are  directed  against  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  house,  against  the  miscreants  who  inflame 
the  lore  of  play  for  their  own  pecuniary  gain,  who  take  a 
wretetesd  advantage  of  the  thoughtlegsnefi^  the  credulity, 
or  the  cufNdity  of  mttnkindr— when  you  a'ffli'm  all  this,  the 
Slime  answer  is  nndy^Look  to  the  lottery.  You  do  the 
veory  things,  which  you  cciildemtt  and  pui^lsh ;  you  elcite  the 
spirit  Gff  g&mlng  for  a  paltry  mtk  of  money ;  you  take 
advwtagedf  the  thou  glttlessness,  the  credulity,  and  the 
cupidity  of  the  peopfe;  When  you  exclaim  againist  th^ 
perpetrator  of  such  ofi^hces,  it  may  be  said  to  you,  as 
Nathan  said  to  David,  "  Thou  art  the  man."  You  con- 
nive at  the  sale  of  tickets,  when  the  chances  are,  and  must 
be,  against  the  deluded  speculator;  when  the  stakes  are 
not  equal ;  when  the  prospect  of  obtaining  a  prize  cannot 
upon  any  principie^of^calcatotion  be  equivaleiit^to  thcrrisk 
of  loss  which  is  incurred. 

At  least.  Sir,  be  coteistent.  Do  one  thing  or  the  other. 
If  you  think*  only  of  the  revehue,  license  gaming-houses: 
get  asr  much  money  as  you- can  ;  make  it  rather  more  worth 
your  while  to  encourage  gambiingi  if  indeed  the  practice 
cf  licencing,  be  sucb  eneburagement.  Instead  of  two'  or 
th^ee  Imndf^d  tfaousitod  poundsr  you  may.  obtain  two  or 
tkree  millions;  If  yoi:^  think  only  of  morality^  aboHsh  the 
Lottery.  By  piatronising  it,  you,  a^  it  were*,  not  only 
license  the  gamtng-Uou»?,  but  are  proprietor  of  the  table ; 
jfKt  no^  only  ^countenance  the  game;  but  kiepihe'batdc.  By 
wavering  betwfeien  two'  systems,  aihd  halting  between*  two 
ofimoaAi  you  manage  to  ctimbiiie  the  disadvantages  of 
h«th«  Y6uT  exeite  aivd-  keep  alive  the  spirit  of  gaming, 
wtthmrt  a»siiin5ng  the  exchequer  to  the  extent  which 
iiR{>uMrb«i:prtetibabfeandeai74  you  enact  severe  laws,  and 
1^  them  into  wbitrary .  execution^  without  prot^ctingi  the 
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interests  of  Tirtue,  or  promoting  good  order  and   good 
habits  in  the  community.  > 

These  reflections^  Sir»  may  deserve  your  serious  con^^ 
sideration.  To  punish  Gambling  and  encourage  Lotteries 
is  the  gross^t  contradiction  and  absurdity.  The  lottery  is 
neither  more  nor  less  than  a  species  of  gambling  under 
the  authority  of  the  Ooyemment.  Wemay  have  afforded 
some  loose  hints^  which  may  be  improved  into  a  plan* 
which  will  at  any  rate  have  an  appearance  of  compactness 
and  consistency^  There  is  a  radical  and. palpable  error  in 
tiie  present  system,  when  considered  for  a  moment  in  all 
its  parts.  How  it  can  have  prevaUed  so  long  is  to  us  an 
inexplicaUe  mystery.  It  must  be  repugnant,  we  should 
think,  to  your  notions  of  political  expediency  as  an  expe* 
rienced  statesman ;  it  must  be  irreconcilable,  we  are  con-* 
vinced,  with  your  feelings  and  principles  as  a  pious  Chris^ 
tian,  and  a  man  of  exemplary  character. 

The  Council  of  Ten. 


MATTERS  OP  TASTE  AND  TASTE  OP  THE  AGE?, 

In  the  First  Number  df  our  work  we  stated  a  convic^ 
tion,  which  has  long  obtruded  itself  on  our  minds,  that^ 
in  the  present  static  of  society  amongst  us,  a  **  Tribunal 
of  Taste"  is  a  desideratum  of  no  ordinary  importance. 
'  Though,  in  our  character  of  Supreme  Censors,  the  phi^ 
losophy  of  social  intercourse  must  form  a  predominating 
feature  of  our  researches,  still  we  shall  bestow  some  share 
of  attention  upon  the  conveniences,  embellishments,  and, 
if  we  may  be  allowed  the  term,  the  harmonies  of  life,  as 
well  as  upon  its  sterner  business  and  more  necessary 
duties;  careless  of  idl-who,  in  the  limited  compass  of 
their  souls,  may  think  it  rather  too  much  for  the  iuime 
Council  to  be  not  only  the  '*  arbiter  morum,"  but  the 
^<  arbiter  elegantiarum,"  into  the  bargain.  We  shall  do  so, 
too,  from  the  persuasion,  that  in  a  subordinate  degree  we 
shall  be  facilitating  the  performance  of  our  more  absorb- 
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ing  task ;  since  we  are  assured,  that  the  less  the  mind 
encounters  what  is  revolting,  is  fretted  with  what  must 
excite  disgust,  or  is  seduced  into  fooleries  which  must  tend 
to  relax  its  vigour  and  impair  its  tone,  the  more  thoroughly 
will  its  capabilities  of  moral  advancement  be  appreciated, 
and  the  more  unobstructedly  will  they  be  improved. 

As  our  plans  are  rather  in  progress  than  in  maturity,  we 
propose  not  to  announce,  in  this  article,  the  formation  of 
the  desired  Tribunal,  to  deine  its  province,  and  describe 
its  powers — ^but  to  bring  forward  a  few  matter-of-fact  rea- 
sons why  its  erection  should  be  no  longer  postponed.  The 
public,  in  the  mean  time,  cannot  quarrel  with  this  ac- 
knowledged immaturity  of  our  plans,  when  we  declare, 
that  we  started  as  we  did,  in  the  hopes  of  **  making  com- 
pletion perfect,"  by  a  discriminating  attention  to  the 
suggestions  of  others. 

While  agitating  the  topic  of  Taste  in  Council,  a  few 
nights  back,  we  were  highly  gratified  at  having  brought 
under  our  notice,  by  one  of  our  members,  a  series  of 
papers  on  *^  the  Standard  of  Taste,"  which  commenced  in 
the  second  number  of  the  Classical  JoumaK  We  might 
be  almost  said  to  recognise,  in  these  papers,  our  own 
thoughts ;  and  by  their  reasoning,  our  belief  in  the  exist- 
ence of  an  obvious  and  immutable  standard  of  taste  re- 
ceived ample  corroboration. 

We  are  of  those  who  know,  that,  if  they  spetik  truth, 
they  cannot  be  altogether  original :  we  rejoiee  to  find  our- 
selves anticipated,  we  exult  to  behold  others  running  in 
the  same  course  with  ourselves :  we,  of  all  men,  are  most 
loth  to  entertain  accusations  of  plagiarism  against  any 
one ;  it  is  more  consolatory  to  our  feelings  to  attribute  to 
the  inspiration  of  instinctive  truth  those  identities  of 
thought  that  daily  come  under  our  critical  observati<m» 
than  to  put  them  down  to  the  account  of  piratical  prac- 
tices. These  identities,  when  they  are  not  copies  one  of 
another,  (as,  for  our  comfort,  it  can  be  often  demonstrated 
they  are  not,)  but  copies  of  one  great  original,  viz..  Nature, 
«»rthe  more  they  are  alike,  the  more  irrefragably  they  bear 
witness  of, "  the  truth/', 
M^t^rs  of  Taste  are  comprised,  according  to  our  notions. 
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imder  the  £our  ^nera  of-4lie  FiDe  Arts,  wittt  the  additioft 
of  Music— QuiUipg9~Equip«9»--aiid  Dre«. 

Though  the  coBVWWt  parte  of  whidi  Scu^itiire  aad 
P^intiBg  Goo^ist)  9re  gen^aUy,  in  their  originals,  be/Bore 
qur  ey^M — though  the  eopy  vrnf  joostty  he  .oomposed  with 
that  whie^  19  oopied-HtlYKighy  as  aits  of  imibdion,  theiv 
st^ndasd  is  in  paijt  subetaotiTe  and  palpoUe— still,  as  to 
eijnbpdying  the  pb^kntoms  of  imaginatiiMi,  as  weU  as  to 
some  ipg^mtieB  of  grouping  and  exprassion,  thdr  stand* 
9ird  is  ^  part  of  tikat  ^ind  whidi  the  instinctiTe  pere^tion 
of  ^'  the  beautiful/'  of  th^t  wtudi  isin  keqpnig  with  the 
harmony  of  nature,  devolopes.  This  latter  staodasd  is  tiiat 
by  4Mrhich  yfe  ipmft  try  the  remaining  objeefcs  of  taste,  if 
we  ^cqit  8«ieh  porUoos  of  poetry  as  are  made  the  vehicles 
of  historie  truths  or  rff9l  diaeriptions. 

It  is  true,  that  the  ancients  having  carried  the  acienoe 
of  arch|t2!eeti|re  to  a  sublime  perfection,  we  in  many  in- 
stances take  tbem  ^  oi>r  indtmctors  in  building ;  but, 
inasmuch  as  arehitediir^,  of  itself  and  originally,  had  no 
pro^type  in  n^t?ife,  it  is  not,  ^^  per  se,"  an  inritatiYe  art, 
9or  ^ipe  f^e,  s^  in  |he  caso  of  animated  nature,  prednded 
£roi^  ^4Ai^g  jjo,  diTersifying,  or  amplifying  its  beauti^* 
Tp  f^iH'ese^  fL  human  being  with  twelye  ingers  op  two 
beads^  ^  ^  fmf4fn9f^  with  five  feet,  would  be  to  r^resent 
a  monster,  a  lusus  naturae,  a.  sometidng  to  bp  contem^ 
p)ptte4  mtii  lllmo^t  Al^rmoi  disgust.  Bat  to  invent  a  sixth 
Qrd^r  pf  ^Tfikymj^v^f  only,  we  tUnk,  requires  the  genius 
to  GOQ^Yf ,  a^^  tl^  iMolution  to  ex^seute,  With  the 
Gr^gia^  pf  0I4  iifi?  would' exelaihi. 

The  power  of  invention  is  indefinable,  possessing  re- 
sources beyond  our  most  sanguine  expectations.  The 
standard  of  t^te,  then,  ias  controlling  the  imitative  arts 
of  seulpturQ  and  painting,  is,  as  we' have  already  explained, 
in  part  substantive  and  available  for  the  purposes  of  com- 
parison; while  the  standard  which  is  applicable  to  the 
last  three  genera  of  our  classification,  and  the  sciences' of 
music,  is  positively  and  undividedly  founded  on  an  instinct 
that,  till  it  be  cojrupted,  which  it  may  be  by  various  means 
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and  in  all  stages  of  society,  is  as  idive  to  what  is  out  of 
hannony  or  proportion,  as  the  sensitive  leaf  is  to  the  touch. 

The  cwrectnesB  of  this  instinct,  when  said  to  be  tried 
by  the  laws  of  taste,  is  simply  tried  by  itself ;  for  those 
fatws  are  but  itself  reduced  to  a  tangible  shape.  Let  a 
North  American  Indian  be  stationed,  for  the  enjoyment  of 
a  stare  at  Westminster  Abbey,  on  the  pavement  over 
against  the  northern  fr(mt  of  St.  Margaret's  Church,  and 
we  doubt  not,  should  he  have  hid  tomahawk  about  him, 
that,  in  the  style,  though  not  {n  the  spirit,  of  the  knight  of 
La  Maitcha,  he  would  be  guilty  of  a  very  serious  assault 
upon  this  consecrated  excrescrace  of  inanimate  stone. 
Nature  and  truth  would  make  him  a  Quixote,  We  caa 
liken  this  fungus  in  the  lap  of  grandeur,  to  nothing  short 
of  a  kangaroo  pouch  protruding  from  the  Venus  de  Medici^ 
with  a  chubby  Oupid  peeping  out  of  its  cradling-place. 
We  are  neither  rash-headed  Utopians,  nor  men  dead  to 
the  sober  wisdom  of  commercial  wit ;  otherwise  we  should 
entertain  our  readers  with  a  lamentation  on  the  imprison- 
ment of  St.  Paul's,  which  appears  for  all  the  world  as  if 
penfolded  to  prevent  its  eloping,  and  can  oiily  be  seen  by 
looking  overhead,  for  the  accommodation  of  pickpockets 
and  people  whose  business  it  is  to  knock  one  down ;  or 
half-discovered  in  the  distance,  through  the  narrow  trench 
formed  by  the  buildings  on  Ludgate-hilK 

Some-  persons  seem  disposed  to  bid  the  errors  of  our 
predecessors  **  live  for  ever."  For  our  part,  we  maintain, 
that  where  we  have  the  ability  and  the  means  to  correct 
them,  it  is  our  duty  and  our  interest  to  find  the  inclination. 
For  our  own  sakes,  and  all  sakes,  we  should  cover  <^  the 
nakedness  of  our  fathers."  From  this  view  of  what  be- 
hoves us,  we  are  led  to  offer  a  comment  or  two  oh  the  ap« 
propriateness  of  the  text  with  which  our  lucubrations  are 
headed.  Had  we  confined  ourselves  to  scrutinizing  the 
**  Taste  of  the  Age,"  we  could  not  have  possessed  so  use-* 
All  a  power  of  reference  to  appeal  to  th^  past  as  we  noyf 
do :  but  by  bringing  the  general  consideration  of  Matters 
of  Taste  to  bear  upon  the  taste  of  the  age,  we  avail  our-r 
selves  of  much  that  is  good  for  comparison,  and  ^ncourage^ 
ment,  and  admonition,  s^nd  prevention,  aiid  improvement. 
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Previous  to  entering  upon  the  division  of  our  subject, 
under  which,  for  the  present,  the  arts  of  sculpture  and 
painting  will  alone  be  noticed,  we  would  remind  our 
readers,  that  we  merely  profess  to  present  them  with  a 
sample  of  what  we  have  in  store  for  their  edilBcation  and 
amusement. 

To  the  private  collections  of  sculptures  or  paintings  that 
we  have  visited  this  season,  no  remarkable  addition  of 
modem  art,  that  we  call  to  mind,  has  been  made.  The 
gallery  at  Woburn  Abbey  ha8*  by  this  time  to  boast  of 
a  divine  acquisition,  in  the  Psyche  of  Mr.  Westmacott. 
Nothing  would  have  prevented  us  from  enjoying  a  purely 
beatific  vision,  in  our  admiration  of  the  trembling  love- 
liness so  deliciously,  so  femininely  personified,  had  we 
not  stumbled  upon  the  gold  and  ivory  casket  which  pro- 
fknesthe  exquisite  little  hand  inwhich,  so  revotting^y^it 
is  placed.  We  do  submit,  with  all  deference  to  his  Grace 
of  Bedford,  that,  from  his  high  regard  for  the  chaste  and 
elevated  character  of  sculpture,  he  should  no  longer  suffer 
such  a  blemish  to  disfigure  so  transcendent  a  production 
of  the  art.  A  wart  on  his  Psyche's  finger,  or  a  wen  in 
her  neck,  would  less  injure  the  uniformity  of  the  statue, 
would  be  less  meretricious,  than  the  ^It-gingerbread  glare 
of  the  ill-judged  casket.  This  fault,  however,  is  a  beatity, 
compared  with  a  contrivance  in  which  the  ingenious  Mr. 
Baily  has  indulged,  who  actually  accommodates  our  first 
mother,  <<  at  the  fountain,"  with  a  looking-glass. 

Considering  that  these  gentlemen  affix  R.A.  to  their 
names,  and  are  in  consequence  esteemed  authorities  of 
respectability,  their  incipient  experiments  -explain  the 
origin  of  the  very  prevalent  rumour  in  the  higbuer  circles, 
of  a  coalition  about  to  be  cemented  between  the  chisel, 
the  scissors,  and  the  pencil,  the  consequence  of  which 
would  be,  that  all  our  statues  would  be  painted  to  the 
life,  and  clothed  by  contract.  Mr.  Westmacott,  in  his 
Woburn  divinity  |uid  his  Hyde*park  giant,  has  given  us 
that  proof  of  genius  which  consists  in  comprehensiveness 
and  grasp  of  conception.  Lord  Byron  alFords  us  no  such 
chance  of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  versatility  of  hisi 
CONCEPTivE  powers ;  since  his  range  of  characters  coqtaius 
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scarcely  one  that  has  not  much,  very  much,  in  common 
with  the  rest.  His  Lordship^  in  multiplying  copies  of 
«^  one  great  original,"  viz.,  himself,  seems  to  have  adapted 
to  the  offspring  of  his  brain,  the  maxim  on  which  the 
ancients  laid  so  much  stress  with  regard  to  the  off- 
spring of  the  body,  that  the  child  should  be  a  likeness  of 
the  father,  and  that  brothers  and  sisters,  therefore,  should 
share  among  them  the 

Facief,  non  omnibas  tiaa  ^ 

Nee  divena  tambk. 

They,  how:ever,  who  become  illustrious  by  copying  an- 
other '^  great  original,"  **  a  greater  than  he,"  viz*. 
Nature,  gather  half  their  glory  from  reversing  this  maxim. 
The  births  of  their  begetting  form  a  gallery  of  portraits, 
not  a  row  of  family  likaiesses.  The  objections  we  have 
to  take  to  the  Wellington  trophy,  if  we  except  a  clum- 
siness of  the  feet,  and  the  strange  conceit  of  resting  his 
body-armour  against  the  leg  and  thigh  of  a  warrior  in  the 
attitude  of  rushing  forward  to  defy,  in  np  wise  impeach 
the  cast  by  Mr.  W.  As  to  the  mawkish  sensibility  which 
affects  to  be  shocked  at  the  nudity  of  his  Achilles,  we  hold 
it  in  unfathomable  contempt.  We  m^y  gaze,  forsooth, 
upon  nakediiess  in  covered  galleries  or  roofed  apartments, 
but  a  naked  statue  under  the  naked  sky  must  be  turned 
from,  if  we  would  avoid  contamination.  We  shall  not 
even  ask  ourselves  whether  a  memorial  might  not  have 
been  discovered,  which  had  more  reference  to  the  victories' 
of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  than  a  naked  unknown  of 
eighteen  feet  in  height :  first,  because  it  is  the  choice  of 
the  ladies,  and  must  therefore  be  the  best  of  all  possible 
sdections,  inasmuch  as  they  chose  it;  secondly,  because 
even  if  we  could  be  so  ungallant  as  to  think  the  choice 
unfortunate,  we  know  that  it  is  now  too  late  to  alter  or 
amend  it.  The  first  grand  exception  we  would  take  is  to 
the  very  site  of  this  trophy.  We  do  reckon  it  in  the  worst 
imaginable  taste  to  have  erected  it  under  the  nose  of  the 
iiero  whose  name  is  the  burden  of  its  record.  How  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  orelishes  the  insolence  of  the  brazen- 
faced fellow,  who  of  late  has  been  in  the  habit  of  staring 
tn  at  his  i9econ4-floor  windows,  and  doubling  his  fist  in  hi^ 
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face,  whenever  he  sits  down  to  shave,  we  know  not ;  For 
ourselrets,  we  can  amwer  that  the  most  mannerly  obtrusion 
of  our  fame  (were  we  of  the  elect  who  mcmopolfze  that 
commodity)  upon  the  priTades  in  which  .we  are  all  equally 
iittle,  would  excite  any  but  gratifying  reflections  in  our 
bosoms.  There  is  no  other  visitation  which  would  so  con- 
found and  abase  us. 

The  peculiar  interference  that  gave  birth  to  this  trophy, 
has  also  our  unqualified  disapprobation.  We  rely  upon  a 
sense  of  propriety,  which  cannot  fail  us,  when  we  aver, 
that  womah  is  stepping  out  of  her  sphere,  is  divesting 
herself  of  the  retiring  glories  of  her  character,  when  she 
constitutes  herself  the  busy  and  sole  presiding  genius  of  a 
scheme,  in  which,'  save  her  interference,  evety  thing  the 
opposite  of  feminine  is  to  be  found.  We  speak  as  we 
feel,  in  sober  and  assured  earnest.  It  is  a  pity  that  the 
keen  sense  of  what  elevatei^  the  seit  should  have  beeii 
blunted  by. the  excess  of  k  high-spirited  and  patriotic 
feeling. 

To  a  national  hero  and  army,  woman  might  hiive  con- 
tributed, decorously  and  with  effect,  her  share  of  a  na- 
tional trophy.  It  is  our  adniiratidn  of  the  sex,  it  is  our 
sensitiveness  for  its  honour,  our  conviction  of  the  amiable 
lights  in  which  it  may  make  manifest  its  charms,  and  the 
benignant  influence  by  which  it  may  endear  itself  to  us,— 
that  draws  these  reluctant  criticisms  from  out  lips.  We 
disdain  the  imputation  of  belonging  to  that  race  of  cavOlers 
whose  satisfaction  is  complete  in  finding  the  fault;  we 
never  detect  an  irreparable  error  without  unspeakable  pain; 
nor  a  reparable,  without  corresponding  solicitude. 

We  do  not  wish  the  rank  weeds  to  spring  up,  that  we 
may  not  lose  the  employment  of  weeding.  Nothing  would 
give  us  truer  gratification,  than  a  meeting  of  the  Council, 
which  should  break  up  from  a  dearth  of  business.  In  this 
spirit,  we  do  beseech  the  patrons  and  superintendents  o£ 
those  works  of  art,  especially  of  a  public  nature,  which 
are  either  in  embryo  or  contemplation,  to  cherish  a  serupu*- 
lous  regard  to  "  the  fitness  of  things/'  The  nature  which 
is  synonymous  with  the  consistency  of  every  whete>  m»st 
engage,  as  unsparingly  the  consideration  of  *«  the  wh^e,'? 
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as  of  '^tfaehour,**  astatae,  memorial,  Irophy,  or  otiwr 
work  of  art,  shall  be  erected. 

The  fact,  that  several  works  of  art*  which  iutva  been 
put  in  progress  of  late,  haiw  been  intrusted  direct  to  this 
or  that  indindiml,  calls  for  our  opinion,  diat  no  work  of  a 
TVMJsic  nature  shoald  be  potroEubed,  the  design  of  which 
was  not  the  objert  «f  selection  from  many  oompetitore* 
The  puUic,  with  the  ebildren  of  Israel  may  be  **  lookiiq; 
for  the  coming  of  perfection"  for  ever,  if,  through  their 
apathy,'  pr  readiness  to  follow  instead  of  lead,  they  enlist 
not  in  iheir  serviee  the  best  of  talent :  without  competition, 
that  which  10  first^rate^  will  oftener  be  lost  to  them  than 
the  revonse. 

We  had  almost  neglected  to  express  our  wonder,  how 
thi»  pupil  and  companion  of  the  Centaur  Chiron,  and  one 
whose  food  had  been  tiie  marrow  of  wild  beasts,  could  evep 
have  disgulaad  his  sck.  The  andents  seem  to  have  forgot, 
ten  the  bulk  of  the  *^  lAsya  ifxos  'Ay/juihy'*  when,  for  thd 
second  time  since  bis  sucking-days,  they  put  Achilles  iri 
petticoats.  The  current  tradition  is  not  consistent  in  all 
its  parts,  or  our  ideas  of  things  are  strangely  wide  of  those 
of  the  olden  time:  at  the  Court  of  St.  James's,  if  not  at 
that  of  Lycomedes,  a  m-^Bont  female,  a  yard  higher,  and 
an  ell  and  a  half  broader,  than  the  ladies,  her  fellows, 
would  be  suspected  as  an  impostor  at  first  sight. 

At  the  exhibition,  at  Somerset-house,  Wiikie's  picture  of 
the  ^^  Chelsea  Pensioners  receiving  the  news  of  the  Battle 
of  Waterloo,'^  infSfHred  us  with  a  solemn  and  melancholy 
interest,  et»n  in  the  midst  of  our  feelings  of  pride,  tri« 
i^mph,  ^nd  gratification.  Had  we  witnessed  a  scene  of 
leal  Ufe,  such  as  was  there  portrayed,  we  are  not  ashamed 
to  say,  we  should  have  been  unable  to  have  contained  our 
emotions.  We  were  considerably  relieved,  however,  from 
our  embarrassment,  by  keeping  our  eyes  fixed  oh  the  June* 
Oyst««s  of  the  artist,  and  the  consequent  apparition  of 
Vandyke's  Pair  of  right-handed  Gauntlets.  Now,  though 
the  moB^aunorphosis  of  the  oyster-wife  into-  a  purveyor  of 
eurds  and  whey,  might  render  it  improper  to  leave  her  aa 
much  agape  as  in  her  present  delineation,  from  the  sup- 
position that,  however  the  cmtribution  on  her  part  to  the 
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general  effect  of  digtended  jaws*  might  be  expected,  it 
would  be  unreasonable  to  requiire  **  averted  eyes"  in  the 
case  of  Delft-ware^  and  discretionary  measure;  still^the 
anachronism  is  00  positive  a.blemisb^  that  we  cannot 
balance  an  instant  between  the  sacrifice  of  a  portion  of 
expression,  and  the  preservation  of  an  uniform  spirit  of 
truth.  We  were  well  pleased  to  discover  Mr.  Wilkie  him- 
self taking  the  benefit  of  the  criticisms  of  a  knot  of  indi- 
viduals, in  full  discussion  on  the  merits  and  demerits  of 
his  performance ;  and  are  better  pleased  at  having  the  fact 
for  publication,  as,  like  the  stage-coach  adventure  of  She- 
ridan^  and  the  man  of  the  law,  who  pronounced  **  that  She- 
ridan 1  the  most  consummate  scoundre}  in  existence,"  we 
trust  it  may  add  to  the  mental  checks  upon  speaking 
WITHOUT  THiKKiNG,  With  which  wc  would  store  the  me«r 
mories  of  the  cynical  or  the  incautious.  No  creature  is 
inore  insignificant  than  the  man  who  obtrudes  his  opinion 
upon  the. bystanders  (in  an  Edible  voice),  from  the  paltry 
desire  of  being  accounted  knowing. 

While  the  crowdi^  about  Wilkie's  picture  gave  us  a 
mitigated  pleasure— mitigated,  we  say,  from  the  fear  that 
the  admiration  partook  too  much  of  the  undiscriminat** 
iNO  nature  of  idolizing-*-the  stillness  about  **  The  Re- 
cruiting Party,"  a  piece  in  the  same  style,  and  of  very 
considerable  pretensions,  caused  us  unmitigated  pain.  We 
wish  people  would  visit  works  of  art  without  calling  in 
their  way  upon  some  newspaper  editor,  or  reviewer  in 
training,  and  receiving,  with  subdued  respect,  their  cue  as 
to  what  is  worthy  or  unworthy  of  their  attention.  They 
would  not  fail  to  take  our  advice,  were  they  aware  (as  they 
oughf'to  be)  how  much  of  personal  hostility  and  sordid 
speculation,  enters  into  the  motives  of  most  literary  pane-^ 
gyrlsts  and  detractors.  They  should  now  and  then  practise 
thinking  for  themselves ;  but  the  least  they  can  do,  if  this 
task  be  too  grievous  for  them,  is  to  use  some  small  discri- 
mination in  their  selection  of  substitutes.  The  result  of 
all  our  observation  is,  that  the  difficulties  of  getting  one's 
deserts  by  honest  means,  by  the  straight-forward  persever-i 
ance  which  recoils  with  manly  indignation  frmn  debasing 
artifices  and  petty  contrivances,  are  almost  insurmouptable^ 
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Und  that  a  name  once  obtained,  no  matter  how,  served 
rather  as  a  letter  of  patent,  than  a  letter  of  recommenda* 
tion.  Mankind  are  not  addicted  to  keep  the  middle  course, 
between  making  idols  and  martyrs.  These  complainings, 
appropriately  enough,  may  be  followed  by  a  notice  of  the 
comparatiYe  neglect  which  certain  parts  of  the  Somerset- 
House  exhibition  experience.  The  blue  devils  periodically 
hold  a  session  in  us,  when  we  go  out  into  the  desert  of  the 
apartment  for  plans  of  elevations,  and  designs  for  palaces, 
trophies,  and 'triumphal  arches;  or  take  a  sinister  course 
into  the  repository  of  sculptures.  Surely,  when  the  practice 
of  building  and  beautif]ring  is  flourishing  in  all  directions, 
the  study  of  the  theory  should  be  universally  interesting. 
We  doubt  not,  however,  if  the  report  of  the  coalition,  to 
which  we  have  alluded,  be  correct,  that  the  anniversary 
of  silence,  which  is  holden  in  these  halls  during  the  ani- 
mation of  those  that  are  almost  adjoined  to  them,  will 
speedily,  and  for  ever,  be  done  away. 

Before  dismissing  the  subject  of  paintings,  we  consider 
it  imperative  upon  us  to  notice  the  Foggos  joint  picture  of 
"  The  Evacuation  of  Parga,"  were  it  ^only  to  express  a 
hope,  that  these  brothers  have  abandoned,  as  certain  to 
deteriorate  their  talents,  and  prove  fatal  to  their  fame>  the 
sdieme  they  seemed  to  have  in  their  heads,  of  paiiiting 
ANNUALLY  a  picturo  for  exhibition.  These  artists  are 
young,  and,  with  instruction  and  practice,  might  attain  to 
an  eminence  in  historical  pfanting,  whidi  should  do  honour 
to  the  country.  In  sketching  their  outline,  theymust,  fOr 
the  future,  look  to  it^  that  they  do  not  bestow  gigantic 
proportions  upon  one  third  of  their  figures^  while  the  other 
two-thirds  are  of  natural  dimensions.  They  may  extract 
some  benefit^  too^  from  the  hint,  that  grouping  is  not  par^- 
celling  in  lots,  but  an  ingenious  enwreathing,  asitwere^ 
of  objects,  which,  respectively  contributing  to  the  predo^ 
minant  unity,  still  preiserve  their  party,  oY  individual 
distinctness^ 

In  passing  on  to  a  review  Of  buildings,  the  first  that  calls 
for  our  notice  is  none  other  than  the  metropolitan  abode 
of  the  greatest  personage  in  the  land.  Somerset-House  is 
so  incomparably  its  superior  in  magnfiScence  and  exteiit  of 
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strueture,  that  we  regret  there  are  substantial  objec* 
tions  to  deserting  for  so  noble  an  edifice,  that  mere  wing 
of  a  palace,  called  Carlton-House. 

As  an  appropriate  termination  of  the  grandest  line  of 
street  in  the  world,  a  truly  regal  residence,  on  the  spot 
where  Carlton-House  stands,  is  deyoutiy  to  be  wished  for : 
a  quadrangle,  and  a  far  loftier,  bolder,  and  more  extensive 
frcMit,  than  the  present,  are  among  the  first  requisites  for 
a  palace  worthy  of  the  situation,  or  the  country.  Proceed* 
ing  from  His  Majesty's  palace,  through  His  Majesty's  prin* 
cipal  park,  we  no  sooner  get  in  sight  of  Oumbertand^gate, 
than  the  humdliatinffp  sensation  as  of  being  abcnit  *^  to  pass 
under  the  y<Ae,"  comes  over  us.  The  Piccadilly  and  Gm&* 
venor  gate»  are,  without  dispute,  but  mere  wickets ;  but 
they  are  infinitely  pref«*able  to  the  spider-legged  bride 
gate-frame,  upon  which  we  have  jUBft  commetited. 

Every  palace,  or  public  building,  should  have  a  foot*wa3f 
on  either  side  of,  and  partitioned  from,  tlie  carriage-way; 
into  its  court-yard.  The  grim  wooden  doors  of  tiie  ducal 
habitatibn  in  the  Strand  (which  is  now  under  repair),  give 
us  as  uncomfortably  the.  idea  of  the  Inquisition,  as  the 
grated*  inlet  on  Holbom-hilt  does  o£  a  prison.  This  lattor 
reaemblaiiee  txi  a  jail,  is^nmstumallyincr^aaed  by  the  blase 
of  the  PAaxsH  gas^amp,  which  hat^pening  to*  be  on  one 
side  of  the  entrance,.  tYmmm  over  it  that  iixcomplete  **  cut* 
ting  near"  sort  of  air^  which  characterizes  establishments 
for  those  who,  at  all  events,  are  determined  to  live  at  the 
expense  of  others.  Before  altogeidber  losing  sight  of  the 
pai^  (Sfamge^  shouht  it  not  be,  in  the  paiic?),  we  must  pre- 
seiit  onrhumUe  petition  to  its  munifieettt  proprietor,  that 
he  wiU  be  gradbusly  jdeased  to  issue  his  royal  **  manda- 
mus," that  the  heavens*'  be  aasisted,  at  needful  intervals; 
in  allaying  the  clouds  of.duat  which  so  often  eater  into  the 
composition  of  the  atmosphere iiduded  through  '^  the  lungs 
of  London.''  Tbese  foea  to  Mr  looks  dose  many  a  vehi^ 
cle  which,  but  for  them,  would  display  itsr  fi^ight  of 
beauty;  Ibit^  unfrequently,  they  cause  a  palf  of  bright 
eyes  ta  become  aa  Utered  as  if  they  had  been  piMtformings 
gratis;. the  ofiloe  of  watering  the  thirsly  grouiitf ;  and  to 
send-vaChfistlans,  peppered  and  salted^  as  y^cm^  oxSf 
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describe  it,  to  our  vespectiva  hom^>  i^  their,  occupntioa 
half  <'  the  season." 

In  Piccadilly,  the  Russian  In]|>erial  Hotel,  is  a  structure 
faahi<»ied  in  precisely  th^  sort  of  proportion,  which,  with 
its  one-coniered.  dpor-way,  causes  it  to  appear  a»  would 
the  ApoUo  Behidere  short  of  a  leg.  This  fine  .pile  of 
buildings  with  a  very  little  ^pense  to  render  it  complete, 
would  do  credit  to  the  residence  of  the  first  family  in  the 
kingdom. 

We  must  reserve. for  a  future  numb^,  what  we  may  hiive 
to  say  on  the  new  street,  new  churches,  St.  Paul's  Covent- 
garden,  Whitehall  ch^p^l,  Somerset-House*  its  riTer-front, 
aiKl  many  other  public  creations ;  merely  noticing)  that, 
upon  all  these  subjects  we  intend  to  be  at  once  v^ry  fti^ee* 
^us  anfl  very  profounds 

To  introduce  a  cursory  aiid  joint  suryey  of  their  two  last 
genera  of  equipage  and  dres» — ^under  the  former  o£  whiciv 
beads,  they  must,  when  occasion  requires,  introduce  epi* 
sodes  upon  those  interior  de^oratioiis  of  babttetipus^.  cem^ 
monly  called  furniture,  as,  under  the  head  of.  buildiitg, 
needs  be  included  the  laying-out  of  grounds.  The  CkMiiuiit 
of  Ten  enter  their  most  uncompromising  protest  againsb 
the  mischievous,  nuu^im,  that  ^'  Fashion  ia  every  tkii^/' 
Thej  see,  with  r^ret,  that  fashum  can  make  almpflt  any- 
thing pasQf  current ;  but  they  are  too  thoroughly  aHye  to 
l^e  influence  of  fundamental  principles,  to  consent  to  dis- 
miss all  ideas  of  mtrinsic  and  distiiqruishihg  properties. 
When  will  the-  public  open  their  eyes  on  the  faett  that  in 
eight  instances  out  of  ten,  the  tailor  a^d  the  maii-*milliiier 
are  the  real  arbiters  of  <<  themode"  in  dress  ?  As  we  ex- 
emplified in  our  third  number,  stock  on  h|md  ispftener 
than  not  the  secret  of  the  resurrection  of  defunct  fashions. 
Since  it  would  reduce  the  esiprbitant .  profits  of  the 
''builders,"  were  cjotbes  permitted  to  fulfil  the  period  of 
their  natural  existence,  for  the  prevention  of  sueb  a: 
grievance,  changes  are  rung  in  revulsive  alternation  of, 
extremes ;  upon  I(Hig  and  i^ort  waists^  higjh,aiid  lew  col* 
1^,  &e,  &c  Now,  we  h(dd  as  gospel,  tiiat  the  pemonr. 
fifcheuld  regulate  the.  garment,,  and  nati  the  giMsment  ther 
person;    and   that  therefore  there  is  bll^  09^^ mpde/.of^ 
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showing  his  person  to  the  best  advantage,  which  every 
man  of  common  sense  will  discover,  and  to  which  every 
man  of  common  spirit  will  adhere.  Such  an  one  will  allow 
the  buttons  in  the  dual  number,  that  mark  the  commence-* 
ment  of  the  coat's  tail,  to  sit  neither  on  his  haunches  nor  his 
shoulders ;  nor  will  he  on  this  day,  exhibit  four  or  five 
inches  more  neck,  than  on  that.  Dress  should  disguise 
little  beyond  deformity. 

We  are  contented,  even  through  gradations  of  absurdity^ 
to  acquire  the  tact  of  chaste  adornment.  The  true  cottage 
bonnet  is  as  sweetly  adapted  to  display  the  charms  of  an 
English  lady's  face,  as  that  deformity  of  it  which  usurped 
its  name  and  its  place>  sit  the  beginning  of  the  season,  (and 
which,  from  being  scooped  out  in  front,  invariably  put  us 
in  mind  of  a  flat-nosed  Chinese,)  was  to  disfigure  the  loveliest 
of  features.  As  for  the  faces  of  our  women  forming  dark 
vistas^  or  our  being  able  to  take  their  profiles  through  the 
gauze  wall  of  their  bonnets,  we  pray  the  good  genius  of 
propriety  to  avert  from  us  the  re-infliction  of  so  surpassing 
a  calamity.  Peeping  through  the  fan  is  of  such  antiquity, 
that  we  have  not  the  heart  to  decry  it ;  but  he-peeping  up, 
or  she^peeping  through,  a  bonnet,  is  so  novel  a  practice, 
that  we  may  safely  pour  upon  it  the  whole  phials  of  our 
vituperation.  Our  hostility  to  adopting  what  is  ordain  eb^ 
in  preference  to  what  is  fit  and  becoming,  will  be  further 
justified  by  a  passing  exposition  of  the  mighty  changes 
that  may  be  wrought  by  judicious  arrangement  of  the 
hairi  Is  a  Dutch  lady's  face,  which,  on  the  average,  mea-> 
sures  five  inches  and  a  half  by  five  inches  and  a  half,  con- 
demned to  the  irreparable  retention  of  its  quadrangular 
appearance  ?  No ;  a  few  topping  curls,  cunningly  disposed^ 
permitting  but  a  straggler  or  two  to  pass  the  boundaries 
of  the  temples)  will  efiect  as  visible  an  alteration  for  the 
more  oviform,  as  a  predominance  of  side  curls  would  for' 
the  more  parallelogrammic,  or  oblong.  Specimens  of  this 
breadthwise-elongated  visage,  were  no  rarity  among  our-* 
selves  a  short  time  ago,  from  the  indiscriminating  observ- 
ance, on  the  part  of  our  fops,  of  the  injunction  of  the  ton^ 
to  bristle  out  the  hair  at  the  sides,  and  flatten  it  on  the 
(^own  of  the  hea^. 
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Our  glance  at  Equipage,  we  are  sorry  to  8ay<  supplies  ua 
with  more  materiel  for  caustiQ  animadyersicm  than  even 
our  examination  of  Dress.  It  is  lamentable  to  reflect,  that 
an  equipage  whose  constituent  parts  shall  form  a  congru- 
ous  whole,  is  but  a  remove  from  being  a  phenomenon. 

This  Noble's  **  cattle"  are  too  big  for  his  vehicle,  and 
that  family's  vehicle  too  big  for  their  "  cattle."  The 
latter  seem  to  be  drawn  about  by  rats,  and  the  former  by 
elephants.  A  vis-aUvis  body  shall  be  so  remote  fr<Hn  its 
wheels,  that  one  cannot  look  upon  it  without  the  idea  of 
its  having  shrunk  into  itself  to  avoid  being  crushed ;  while 
a  carriage-body  shall  confine  upon  the  spokes,  as  if  under- 
going the  process  of  grinding.  Harness  covered  with 
plating,  like  a  doU's  dress  with  spangles,  and  panels  not 
capacious  enough  for  the  heraldic  decorations,  are  among 
the  least  of  the  sins  against  good  taste.  Sometimes  the 
misproportioned  elevations  of  the  drivers  and  their  **  knights 
(oompanions)  of  the  rainbow,"  destroy  the  otherwise  tole* 
rable  *'  tout  ensemble."  The  footmen  should  neither  be 
able  to  whisper  in  the  coachman's  ear  across  the  carriage 
roof,  nor  unable  to  reach  his  shoulder  with  a  baton  as  long 
as  themselves.  If  the  recommendation  of  being  born  on 
the  paternal  estate,  or  any  other  recommendation,  must 
prevail  against  the  proportions  of  giant  or  dwarf,  a  par* 
tial  remedy  is  still  available  in  the  location  of  the  coach- 
boQC  or  the  standing-board.  The  common  run  of  cabriolets 
exhibits  a  n^tachine^  now  shaped  like  a  C,  now  like  an  L. 
In  the  one,  the  occupier  must  be  supposed  to  sit  double ; 
ia  the  otb^9  bolt  upright.  v 

We  have  many  remarks  to  make  upon  Stanhopes,  Til- 
buries, and  vehicles  of  all  shapes  and  sizes ;  but  these  are 
«JU  m  prospect,  or  perhaps  in  that  strange  tense  called  the 
^^  paulo  post  futurum :"  we  must,  however,  here  aay,  that 
mail-eoach  ^'  fouj--in-hands"  cause  the  uniaitiated  to  in- 
quire, if  the  Post-office  has  altered  its  regulations  with 
rfyspect  to  th^  road  ? 

We  have  no  patience  with  dolts,  who  are  paying  the 
price  of  beauty  for  worthlessness  and  deformity.  To  the 
account  of  dupes  and  rogues  will  be  charged  the  ill-humour 
in  which  they  may  occasionally  plunge  us.    If  purchasers 
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would  be  act  the  trouble  of  thinking  for  themselves,  We 
are  confident  they  would  he  repaid  in  curtailed  expense 
and  superior  show.  Granting,  for.  instance,  it  were  a 
crime  worse  than  witchcraft  to  change  the  livery  of  our 
forefathers,  sur6ly  we  may  meddle  with  the  livery  of  the 
harness-makers:  there  is  no  law  for  surrendering  into 
their  hands  the  dress  of  our  horses.  - 

However  jocosely  we  may  have  spoken  of  the  violations 
of  taste  against  which  we  would  guard  some,  and  to  rec- 
tify which  we  would  exhort  others,  our  sample,  on  due 
inspection,  v^ill  turn  out  by  no  means  deficient  in  sub- 
stantial and  genuine  qualities.  The  laugh  which  we 
direct  against  the  absurdity,  inculcates  the  principle  from 
which  it  is  an  aberration.  Though  grave-natured,  the 
Council  of  Ten  prefer  curves  to  angles,  whenever  **  the 
human  face  divine"  is  concerned.  They  would,  therefore, 
discompose  the  features  at  times  with  a  laugh,  for  the 
purpose  of  rounding  lines,  that,  but  for  interruption,  might 
go  on  to  rigidity,  and  altogether  and  irrecoverably  miss 
the  dimple.         ^ 

That  a  high  degree  of  importance  attaches  to  the  right 
developement  of  National  Taste,  cannot  be  more  forcibly 
shewn  than  by  the  interest  which  the  ^eat  Bacon,  in  his 
imperishable  Essays,  takes  in  the  subject.  While  he 
revels  in  his  description  of  what  a  princely  building  and 
gardens  ought  to  be,  the  detail  of  his  plans  proves  his 
conviction  how  much  may  be  marred  by  the  uncontrolled 
interference  of  subordinate  agents. 

In  conclusion  we  must  observe^  that,  to  do  with  order, 
continuity  and  precision,  what  is  now  done  vaguely,  and 
ifi  a  manner  least  calculated  for  reference  or  lasting  im* 
pression ;  to  keep  the  tables  of  the  law  before  the  eyes  of 
the  public,  and  administer  justice  according  to  their  pro- 
visions, thereby  to  establish  a  reputation  which  would 
cause  it  to  be  respected,  and,  being  respected,  to  be  con- 
sulted, would  be  the  first  duty  and  truest  interest  of 
"  a  Tribunal  of  Taste," 
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A  LETTER  TO  THE  COUNCIL, 

OK 
PAUPERSy    VAGRANTS,    AND   THE  LATE  ACT  OF  PARLIA- 
MENT   WITH  REGARD   TO   THEM. 

We  publish  the  following  letter,  as  we  have  received  it 
from  a  correspondent^  because  it  contains  an  account  of  a 
transaction,  similar  to  many,  of  which  ourselves,  and  the 
greater  part,  probably,  of  our  readers,  have  been  witnesses ; 
and  may  contribute  to  prove,  that  some  new  and  better  regu- 
lations with  respect  to  paupers,  beggars  and  vagrants,  are 
absolutely  necessary.  At  the  same  time,  we  feel  it  our  duty 
to  tell  the  writer,  that  his  communication  is  not  in  the  very 
best  taste ;  and  that,  in  two  or  three  instances,  his  feelings 
of  humanity  have  betrayed  him  into  a  needless  intem- 
perance of  language.  We  are  always  friends  to  the 
"  fortiter  in  re,"  but  should  like  to  see  a  little  more  of  the 
"  Buaviter  in  modo.''  It  ia  rather  too  much,  in  addition  to 
the  hard  names  of  **  wretch"  and  *<  ruffian,"  to  call  the 
unfortunate  beadle  **  tiger"  and  "  blood-hound,"  in  the 
same  sentence.  Yet,  we  know  well  how  difficult  it  is  for 
a  man  of  spirit  and  good-nature  to  be  exactly  guarded  and 
moderate  in  his  expressions,  while  he  has  the  recollection 
of  such  an  occurreaee  as  the  one  described  immediately 
before  him.  The  fault,  however,  is  rather  with  the  law, 
than  with  him  who  merely  puts  it  into  execution.  To  an 
individual  who  happens  to  have  a  low  purse  and  a  harsh 
disposition,  the  sum  of  five  shillings  is  no  small  tempta- 
tion ;  nor  ought  we  to  expect  that  the  beadle  of  Leaming- 
ton should  have  more  humanity  than  the  legislature  of 
Great  Britain.  Beggars,  too,  it  must  be  recollected,  are 
often  a  real  nuisance  in  the  streets,  and  some  means  must 
be  taken  to  stop  the  increase  of  their  numbers,  and  the 
importunity  of  their  demands.  We  are  quite  sure,  that 
some  plan,  at  once  more  lenient  and  more  efficacious  than 
the  present  system,  might  be  adopted;  and  pledge  our- 
selves that  this  subject  shall  not  escape  the  notice  of 
our  Council. 

/  H  2 
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To  the  President  of  the  Council  of  Ten. 

Sir, 

I  have  read  with  great  pleasure  your  constitutional 
observations  upon  '<  The  Abuses  of  the  Police."  How 
such  an  Act  as  that  which  you  allude  to  could  pass  in  a 
Legislature  representing  free  men,  is  to  me  incomprehen- 
sible. 

A  short  time  since,  during  a  short  stay  at  Leamington, 
in  Warwickshire,  I  had  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  the 
arbitrary  and  cruel  operation  of  this  Act. 

Three  poor  Irishmen,  driven  by  famine  from  their  own 
country,  just  at  the  commencement  of  our  harvest,  were 
seeking  for.  employment.  Unable  to  succeed,  and  without 
the  means  of  purchasing  food,  they  committed  the  heinous 
sin  of  asking  charity,  which  being  observed  by  the  beadle 
of  the  place,  (who,  in  a  scarlet  costume  and  ponderous  gold- 
laced  hat,  struck  terror  into  the  unhappy  strangers  as  he 
approached,)  demanded  them  as  his  prey,  and  with  the 
ferocity  of  a  tiger  seized  the  weakest  of  the  three,  who, 
during  the  struggle,  was  deserted  by  his  companions,  and 
left  at  the  mercy  of  this  blood-hound.  At  the  moment,  I 
was  ignorant  of  the  power  vested  in  this  man,  until  the 
, cry  of  *'  Shame,  shame — infamous  Act — despotic  Bill!" 
rung  in  my  ears.  "  This  wretch,"  said  a  man  standing 
by  me,  "^takes  up  all  the  poor  people  he  meets  with— 
carries  them  to  the  black-hole — locks  them  up  for  the 
night — and  has  five  shillings  for  each,  when  carried  before 
the  justice!'*  I  was  at  first  unwilling  to  interfere  with 
the  arm  of  power,  except  by  expostulation  ;  upon  which 
the  ruffian  told  me,  with  a  sneer,  "  he  did  not  mind  what 
I  said,  and  he  'd  be  damned  but  he  would  do  his  duty." 
The  poor  fellow  was  dragged  to  the  black-hole,  where, 
shortly  after,  I  conversed  with  him  through  the  grating 
of  the  door,  and  revived  his  drooping  spirits  by  saying, 
I  would  see  justice  done  to  him.  I  lost  not  a  moment, 
and  instantly  communicated  to  a  respectable  inhabitant 
what  I  had  witnessed,  who  accompanied  me  to  one  of  the 
overseers,  remarking  as  he  walked  with  nje,  "  that  he  was 
very  glad  the  matter  had  been  taken  up  b5Na  spirited  gfen- 
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tlemati,  for  it  was  really  shameful  that  such  power  should 
be  vested  in  the  hands  of  such  men,  whose  only  object 
was  blood-money.  A  meeting  was  immediately  called,  and 
the  result  was — ^the  liberation  of  the  poor  unoffending 
Irishman;  his  sickle  (which  had  been  wrested  from  him) 
was  restored,  and  he  went  in  search  of  his  frightened  com- 
panions. 

Can  such  things  be, . 

And  overcome  us  like  a  summer  cloud. 

Without  our  special  wonder  ? 

By  exposing  these  iniquitous  practices,  strengthened  by 
the  observations  of  your  powerful  mind,  you  "  will  do 
the  state  some  service,"  and  deserve  the  thanks  of  your 
country. 

I  remain,  Sir, 

Your  constant  reader, 


LETTER  TO  THE  COUNCIL. 

SEARCH  AFTER  A    WIPE: — LIFE  OF   WATERING-PLACES, 

Gentlemen, 

You  held  out  a  promise  in  the  First  Number  of 
your  publication,  that  you  would  devote  a  portion  of  your 
pages  to  the  state  and  progress  of  society ;  or  attending  to 
what  you  chose  to  denominate  by  the  high-sounding  title 
of  **  social  philosophy."  This  promise,  it  appears  to  me, 
you  have  not  hitherto  fulfilled.  Yet  surely,  gentlemen,  you 
cannot  consider  it  as  derogatory  from  your  dignity,  or  in- 
compatible with  your  other  objects,  to  open  new  scenes  of 
many-coloured  life,  to  trace  the  different  forms  and  stages 
and  gradations  of  society,  with  a  philosophical  and  moral 
pencil ;  "  to  shoot  folly  as  it  flies  ;"  and  to  expose  those 
private  vanities  and  inconsistencies  of  behaviour,  which 
often  make  men  miserable,  and  more  often  ridiculous. 
Your  Censorial  duties  will  be  most  incompletely  per-» 
formed,  unless  you  penetrate  the  interior  of  life,  and  enter 
within  the  veil  which  is  drawn  down  before  the  "  sanctum 
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sanctorum'^  of  human  existence.  It  is  much  to  take  just 
and  impartial  views  of  public  affairs ;  to  open  the  eyes  of 
the  people  to  the  profligate  game  which  is  played  by  the 
men  of  all  parties  whose  profession  is  politics :  but  politi- 
cal events,  Gentlemen,  are  not  all  that  constitutes  the  hap- 
piness or  wretchedness  of  a  community — nor  any'  thing 
like  all ;  and  perhaps,  if  you  write  only  for  politicians, 
you  will  write,  after  all,  for  the  worst  part  of  the  nation. 

This  is  a  rather  grave  beginning  of  a  letter,  which,  if 
you  choose  to  insert  it  in  your  publication,  may  appear  to 
many  of  your  more  serious  and  solemn  readers  to  be 
written  upon  a  trifling  subject.  Here,  Gentlemen,  I  shall 
not  stop  to  expatiate  upon  the  truth,  that  "  trifles  make 
the  sum  of  human  things,"  because  I  at  least  consider  that 
my  present  business  is  no  trifle.  I  shall,  however,  descend 
at  once  from  my  lofty  and  measured  style,  and  placing  my- 
self on  the  footing  of  an  old  acquaintance, 
Pour  myself  as  plain 
As  downright  Shippen,  or  as  old  Champaign. 

You  are,  of  course^  already  anxious  to  know  more  about 
me.  You  will  be  glad,  I  take  it  for  granted,  to  be  informed 
of  my  "  birth,  parentage,  and  education;"  although,  I 
trust  it  will  be  some  time  before  you  feel  any  curiosity 
on  the  ticklish  point  of  my  '*  last  dying  speech  and  con- 
fession.*' Allow  me,  then,  to  mention,  that  I  am  a  ^oung 
man  of  good  expectations  and  independent  fortune ;  that, 
although  I  can  hardly  say,  with  Richard, 

I  tbink  myself  a  marvellous  proper  man  ; 
I  yet  entertain  no  disposition  to  quarrel  with  my  own  per- 
son:  that  I  was  born,  and  partly  educated,  in  England,  but 
have  spent  a  great  portion  of  my  life  in  a  distant  colony ; 
and  that  I  returned  to  London,  for  the  first  time  since  I 
came  to  years  of  discretion,  at  the  beginning  of  last 
season,  foj:  the  purpose  of  studying  men  and  manners  in 
my  own  country.  Be  it  known  to  you,  also,  that  I  have  a 
strong  desire  to  get  married ;  and  it  has  struck  me,  that  I 
shall  promote  my  object  as  much  by  a  letter  to  your  Coun- 
cil, as  by  an  advertisement  in  the  newspapers. 

Hitherto,  however,  my  search  has  been  unsuccessful. 
In  London,  I  found  wit,  beauty,  grace,  polished  manneri^. 
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seductive  affability,  and  elegant  accomplishments:  but  al- 
though no  goddess  or  fairy  whispered  admonitions  in  my  ear. 

And  g^ave  me  channs  and  sigils  for  defence, 
I  still  felt,  even  in  the  midst  of  their  fascinations,  that 
these  things  are  not  suflScient  to  make  marriage  happy. 
The  young  ladies  of  the  metropolis,  beaming  with  smiles, . 
and  full  of  attractions,  as  they  were,  had  a  nameless  some- 
thing about  them,  bearing  a  resemblance,  at  least,  to  levity 
and  insincerity  of  heart,  which  cured  my  wounds,  as  soon 
almost  as  they  were  inflicted :  they  seemed  too  gay,  too 
brilliant,  too  artificial,  for  my  taste  and  habits,  and  rather 
destined  to  shed  a  rapturous  enjoyment  over  a  few  evenings, 
than  to  secure  the  solid  comfort  of  a  life.  The  cup  which 
they  presented  to  the  lips  appeared  a  cup,  sweet,  sparkling, 
and  intoxicating ;  but  likely  to  pall  upon  the  taste,  and 
become  insipid,  and  even  bitter,  when  the  first  mantling 
and  eflTervescing  spirit  had  evaporated  and  passed  away. 
I  must  confess,  too,  that  I  had  certain  fears  ;  and,  in  my 
opinion,  the  mah  who  has  the  folly  to  marry  a  woman  of 
whom  he  is  in  any  respect  afraid,  deserves  to  suffer  the 
worst  of  evils  which  can  befal  him  in  the  state  of  wedlock. 
Those  evils  shall  be  nameless. 

Perhaps  I  was  too  difficult :  but  a  search  after  a  com-* 
panion  for  life  is  no  joke  for  him  who  is  "  on  the  look 
out."  A  wife  is  no  feather  in  the  balance,  either  one  way 
or  the  other. 

In  London,  after  having  given  up  for  the  time  all  serious 
thoughts  of  marriage,  1  entered,  with  more  spirit  than 
discretion,  into  the  usual  amusements  and  dissipations  of 
a  Town-life^  and  suffered  the  usual  consequences,  in  find- 
ing my  purse  low,  and  my  health  somewhat  impaired,  by 
the  end  of  the  season.  There  is  no  man,  whatever  may 
be  his  strength,  who  can  tempt  disease,  and  make  experi- 
ments upon  his  constitution,  with  impunity:  I,  like  the 
rest,  discovered,  that  pleasure  is  a  beautiful,  but  venomous 
insect,  which  hovers  over  us  for  a  while  with  its  gay  and 
variegated  wings ;  but  is  sure  to  sting  us,  as  it  flies  off 
and  vanishes. 

At  length,  I  became  heartily  tired  of  the  metropolis  and 
jts  diversions ;  and  I  determined  to  leave  it,  for  the  pur- 
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pose  of  taking  a  wider  survey  of  things  in  England,  and 
of  comparing  the  life  of  towns  with  the  habits  of  the 
country,  as  well  as  of  pursuing  my  search  in  quest  of  ma- 
trimonial felicity.  My  fortune  conducted  me  to  the  sea- 
side :  as  I  had  an  invitation  to  a  friend,  who  had  engaged 
a  house  for  some  months,  and  whose  daughters  were  ac- 
knowledged beauties.  The  contrast  between  Ix>ndon  and 
the  coast  was  not  so  great  as  I  had  imagined.  I  found,  to 
my  astonishment,  that  there  was  as  little  of  pure,  simple, 
unsophisticated  nature  in  the  latter,  as  in  the  former: 
There  was  the  same  artificial  mode  of  speaking,  thinking, 
and  acting ;  the  same  love  of  display,  intrinsically  as  great, 
and  cei-tainly  far  more  apparent,  ftom  the  smallness  of  the 
sphere  in  which  it  shewed  itself ;  the  same  busy  idleness, 
the  same  laborious  trifling  ;  the  same  inclination  for  fond 
vanities  and  foolish  amusements.  You  will  laugh.  Gen- 
tlemen, at  the  inexperience  of  the  man  to  whom  these 
circumstances  could  be  a  matter  of  surprise,  or  who  could 
look  for  rural  Simplicity  in  a  fashionable  watering-place. 
But  I  am  comparatively  a  stranger  ;  and  why,  then,  should 
I  not  confess,  that  the  methods  which  are  here  resorted  to, 
for  employing,  or  to  use  a  more  expressive  and  appropriate 
term,  killing  the  time,  have  made  a  vivid  impression  upon 
my  mind,  as  being  at  once  too  wasteful  for  laughter,  and 
too  ridiculous  for  gravity. 

My  friend  and  his  family  seldom  seem  aware  of  theit 
vicinity  to  the  sea.  For  aught  they  know  or  care  about 
the  matter,  they  might  as  well  be  on  some  such  imaginary 
shore  as  Shakspeare's  coast  of  Bohemia.  The  routine  of 
their  metropolitan  existence  is  preserved  in  toto :  they  have 
brought  down  with  them  their  town-life  and  their  town- 
habits.  They  have  no  eyes  for  the  ocean,  no  feeling  for 
the  changeless  beauties  and  sublimities  of  the  external 
world.  They  have  confirmed  me  in  my  opinion,  that  the 
forms  of  polished  society  take  away  more  enjoyment  than 
they  give  ;  because,  while  they  create  a  few  artificial  plea- 
sures, they  destroy  our  relish  for  all  natural  ones. 

The  following  is  the  manner  in  which  my  friend  manages 
to  get  through  the  day.  I  can  conceive  nothing  more  mea- 
gre than  his  journal ;  and  you  will  see  that  the  drama  of 
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his  life  is  hj  no  means  remarkable  for  multiplicity  of  inci- 
dents, or  bustle  of  plot.  He  comes  down  to  breakfast 
about  half-past  ten ;  utters  a  remark  or  two,  as  he  is  eating 
it,  about  the  weather ;  goes  to  the  library,  skims  over  the 
pajiers,  or  looks  through  a  telescope  for  the  jnirpose  of 
keeping  his  eyes  open  ;  finds  himself  ready  for  lunch ;  takes 
a  ride  or  drive ;  dines  at  sii ;  drinks  a  comfortable  quan- 
tity of  wine ;  in  the  evening  nods  his  head  over  a  pamphlet, 
or  lets  the  time  die  of  itself,  and  quietly  dozes,  until  it  is 
time  to  sleep. 

The  daughters  spend  their  mornings  partly  in  paying 
visits,  and  purchasing  millinery  and  gew-gaws  in  the 
shops ;  partly  in  sketching  a  flower,  or  playing  a  tune 
upon  the  piano,  and  expressing  a  hope  that  the  afternoon 
will  be  fine.  A  ride  in  the  carriage,  a  little  accidental 
flirtation  in  its  progress,  and  the  labours  of  the  toilette, 
then  get  rid  of  the  hours  until  dinner.  In  the  evening, 
they  generally  contrive  to  find  some  ball,  or  rout,  or  con- 
cert, which  must  be  attended ;  or,  if  they  are  obliged  to 
sit  at  home,  their  first  occupation  is  to  read  the  last  novel 
which  has  come  from  the  library  ;  their  second,  to  devise 
means  for  securing  new  conquests,  and  compelling  their 
old  admirers  still  to  follow  in  their  train,  like  vanquished 
monarchs  in  the  procession  of  a  Roman  triumph. 

So  far,  although  there  is  a  great  deal  of  frivolity,  there 
is  no  mystery.  But  there  is  another  personage  In  the 
family,  whom  I  have  observed  narrowly  for  above  a  fort- 
night, without  ever  being  able  to  discover  what  she  made 
the  employment  of  one  hoar  in  the  twenty-four ;  if  we 
except  eating,  drinking,  and  sleeping,  looking  out  of  win- 
dow, and  walking  about  two  hundred  yards  before  the 
door.  Yet  she  is  not  altogether  one  of  those  breathing 
automatons,  who  are  rather  passive  than  active  beings ; 
who  lead  the  same  listless  animal  existence  with  their  cats 
or  their  lap-dogs ;  and  who,  instead  of  thinking  what  they 
shall  do  with  time,  seem  waiting  to  know  what  time  will 
do  with  them.  This  lady,  on  the  contrary,  professes  to  be 
in  a  perpetual  hurry:  she  fidgets  and  bustles,  as  if,  at  every 
individual  moment,  there  was  something  most  particular  to 
engage  her;  she  is  always  "  uncommonly  busy,"  and  never 
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has  **  a  single  moment  to  spare."  In  short,  in  the  curious 
art  of  always  having  something  to  do,  without  ever  doing 
any  thing  ;  in  the  profound  secret  of  always  finding  herself 
occupied,  in  the  inverse  ratio  to  all  ostensible  occupation  ; 
she  is  the  most  extraordinary  adept  with  whom  it  has  ever 
been  my  lot  to  become  acquainted. 

In  such  a  family,  you  may  easily  conceive,  that  the  hor- 
rors of  a  wet  day  are  indescribable.  My  place  is  then  no 
sinecure  ;  as,  if  no  visitors  arrive,  the  young  ladies  expect 
me  to  make  love  and  pay  compliments  to  them  both.  Here, 
however,  my  heart  is  in  no  danger ;  as  their  frivolity  is  a 
most  effectual  talisman  against  the  effects  of  their  beauty. 

Such  have  been  the  disappointments  which  I  have 
hitherto  experienced,  in  my  search  after  a  wife.  In  con- 
clusion, Gentlemen,  I  have  three  things  to  request.  First: 
Will  you  assist  me  in  discovering  and  obtaining  a  proper 
partner  for  life  ?  Secondly:  Will  you  pay  more  attention 
to  the  state  of  English  society  in  the  metropolis,  At  water- 
ing-places, in  country  towns,  and  villages  ?  Thirdly :  Will 
you  inform  your  fashionable  idlers,  of  both  sexes,  that 
their  objects  in  going  to  the  sea,  ought  to  be  retired  and 
simple  pleasures,  the  health  of  the  body,  and  the  im« 
provement  of  the  mind ;  that  to  transplant  the  habits, 
and  hours,  and  dissipations  of  the  town,  into  so  uncon- 
genial a  soil,  is  out  of  place,  and  out  of  taste,  and  out  of 
character;  and  that  the  foolish  and  exhausting  amuse- 
ments, which  are  bad  enough  in  town,  in  the  country  are 
intolerable. — ^I  have  the  honour  to  be.  Gentlemen,  &c. 

Cgblebs, 


"  Ccelebs"  is  informed,  that  his  first  request  is  referred  to  the  CouncQ  of 
Ladies ;  that  the  very  formation  of  this  Council,  is  a  proof  that  his  second 
will  be  considered ;  and  that  we  could  do  little  more,  at  present,  than  echo 
his  sentiments,  with  regard  to  the  third.  We  have  only  room  to  say,  either 
that,  in  his  description,  truth  has  been  somewhat  sacrificed  to  effect ;  or  that 
he  has  been  singularly  unfortunate  in  the  connexions  which  he  has  hitherto 
formed.  We  must  hint,  too,  that  he  seems  himself  to  have  been  rather 
^  deficient  in  contributing  to  the  amusement  of  the  ladies.  We  hope,  bow- 
ever,  that  he  will  not  relinquish  his  matrimonial  pursuits ;  as  we  still  be- 
lieve, in  spite  of  some  instances  to  the  contrary,  that  a  search  after  a  wifi^ 
Is  a  search  after  happiness. 
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.   IMITATION   OF   HORACE, 

AND   OTHER  POEMS. 

We  have  not  room  for  a  poetical  composition  of  any  length,  although* 
we  have  many  lying  by  us,  ready  for  insertion.  But  our  readers  may 
expect  some  poetry ;  or  something  in  the  shape  of  light  and  amusing  com- 
position, which,  if  not  poetry,  is,  at  least,  written  in  rhyme.  We,  there- 
fore, publish  the  following  parody  of  Horace  ;  and  the  more  willingly,  as 
we  have  just  been  speaking  of  the  sea  and  watering-places.  One  of  the 
other  short  pieces  is  founded  on  a  fact,  which  occurs  but  too  often ;  and 
where  the  fault,  we  are  afraid,  is  far  more  frequently  on  the  side  of  man, 
than  of  woman.  The  remaining  two  have  the  merit  of  expressing  those 
feelings,  which  every  man  must  feel,  who  loves  liis  country,  and  is  sepa- 
rated from  it. 

HORAT.   Lib.L,  Od.S.  IMITATION. 

Sic  te  Diva  potcns  Cypri,  So  may  the  Cyprian  belles,  who  grace 

The  citizens*  gay  watering-place ; 
Sic  patres  Heleme,  lucida  sidera.       So  may  their  Uiv'rites,  m»l  to  be 

All  stars  of  the  first  quality ; 
Ventuumqne  regat  pater.  So  fashion  aid  thee,  richly  dight 

With  gilding  fresh,  and  boiler  tight, 
Obstrictis  aliis  praeter  lapyga ;  And  careless  how  the  wind  may  blow. 

Or  east,  or  west,  or  high,  or  low, 
Navis  I  quae  tibi  crcditum  Oh,  steam-boatl  as  thou  shalt  restore 

,^1.     ^r.    -v        i-    1.      A  ^  •         '^^  pledge,  which  to  thy  deck  I  bore  ; 
Debes  Virgilium,  finibus  Atticis       ^nd  safely  land  on  Margate  pier, 
„  ,.     .      ,  My  best  beloved,  my  Mary  dear, 

Reddes  incolumem,  precor ;  y^^^^  f^^  ^^^e^^  ^n^l  bagffage  whole, 

„^  .        ,.    .  ,..,^  ^^^ ,      The  half,  and  more  than  hs3f,  my  soul ! 

Et  serves  anuna  dimidmm  me» !      y^^jj  ^^  ^^  ^,^  -^  ^^^^  ;^/j_ 

iiT     u       4.       4.-:«i-^  Formen  were  yet  untaught  to  feel 

nil  robur  et  ss  tnplex  ^^^  comforts  oY  a  ifood  cork-jacket- 

^.  . .   ^, .  fi^'i^^  ♦«.,«;  He,  who  first  dared  in  ship  or  packet. 

Circa  pectus  erat,  qui  fragilem  truci  ^^;^.^  ^  ^^  ^^  self  together, 

Commisit  pelago  ratem  "^^  ^"''^er'^'''*'  *''''''  *''*^  ^^^  '''^' 

Primus:  nee  timuit  praecipitem       g"*'**'  a\  heedless  I  did  invest 

'  '^       '^  Her  flimsiest  covenng,  and  her  best, 

Aprium  ^^*^  nought  from  cold  and  rain  to 

fence  her, 
Decertantem  Aquilonibus,  ?»»*  muslin  gown,  and  satin  spencer,— 

As,  spite  of  nausea,  storms,  and  wreck. 
Nee   tristcs   Hyadas,  nee  rabiem  She  stepped  upon  the  steamer's  deck. 

Yet  feared  she  not  the  winds  that 
Noti;  ^         shiver 

The  trading  craft,  which  line  the  river; 
Quo  non  arbiter  Adrise  Nor  crowded  boat ;  nor  messmates 

puking—         ^ 
Major,  toUere  seu  ponere  vult  freta.  That  phgue  past  bearing  or  rebuking* 
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Quern  mortis  timait  g^radum. 

Qui  fixis  oculis  monstra  natantia ; 
Qui  Tidet  mare  tnrgfidum,  et 

Infiunes  scofmloB  Acrocerannia  ? 
Nequicquam  Deiu  abscidit 

Prudem  Oceano  dissociabili 
Terras,  si  tamen  impiae 

Non  tangenda  rates  transiliunt  vada. 
Audax  omnia  perpeti 

Gens  humanaruit  per  vetitum  nefas. 
Audax  lapeti  genus 

Ignem  fraude  maU  gentibus  intuiit : 
Post  ignem  setheri^  domo 

Subductnm,  macies  et  nova  febrium 
Terns  incubuit  cohors ; 

Semotique  prius  tarda  necessitas 
Letbi  c(Hrripuit  gradum 

Expertus  vaeuum  Daedalus  aera 
Pennis  non  homini  datis  : 

Perrupit AcherontaHerculeus  labor  : 
Nil  mortalibus  arduum  est, 

Coelum  ipsum  petimus  stultiti^,  ne- 
que 
Per  nostrum  patimur  sceius 

Iracunda  Jovem  ponere  fuknina. 


Whether  above  you  choose  to  stride, 
And  view  the  banks  on  either  side  ; 
Or  read,  play  cards,  or  scandal  blab,  in 
The  close  confinement  of  the  cabin. 
M^t  sights  a^in  shall  her  amaze 
Who,  with  unflinching  eye,  could  gaze 
On  Thames,  with  barge  and  barge- 
men crown'd. 
And  little  monsters  bathing  round  ? 
Who  saw  the  foaming  waves,  and  how 
They  whiten  round  the  steamer's  prow; 
Saw  Greenwich  park,  the  steep  resort, 
Where  'prentices  at  Easter  sport ; 
And  mighty  Tilbury's  famous  fort ; 
With  vain  design,  have  grey-bearos 

sage 
Made  road  and  turn-pike,  mul  and 

stage; 
And  thought  there  should  injustice  be 
The  land  for  men,  for  fidi  the  sea ; 
If  impious  cits,  with  son  and  daughter^ 
Will  go  to  Margate  still  by  water. 
Presumptuous  '  man     still     onward 

dashes. 
Nor  needs  to  M.  or  spur,  or  lashes. 
PresumptuousWatt,with  guileful  aims. 
Dared  to  the  waves  apply  the  flames ; 
With  fire-engendered  steam,    dared 

urge 
The  vessel  through  the  wondering 

surge. 
And  since  such  treacherous  use  of  fire. 
Longings,  and  fevers  of  desire. 
To  know  what  things  at  sea  befal. 
Have  seized  the  Cockneys  one  and  all. 
Once  in  dull  hoy,  with  motion  slow. 
They  reach'd  it  in  six  days,  or  so: 
Now  be  the  wind  or  foul  or  feir, 
Thej  in  as  many  hours  are  there ; 
Unlike  the  common  tardy  smack. 
Without  a  single  pause,  or  tack. 
The  gallant  steamer  flies  to  Margate, 
Straight  as  the  ball  unto  the  target. 
E'en  ladies  now  in  silk  baJUoon, 
Pay  morning  visits  to  the  moon. 
Faustus  knew  sights  and  sounds  in- 
human— 
.Nothing  is  hard  to  man  or  woman. 
Idly  we  seek,  whene'er  it  suits. 
The  heaven  itself,  in  parachutes. 
And  while  conductors  point  on  high. 
Half  vain  the  vengeance  of  the  sky ; 
Scarce  can  its  flashes  man  appal. 
Who  tells  the  lightning  where  to  fall. 
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SONG. 


Land  of  the  brave— land  of  the  free— 

Mine  own,  my  fathers'  land ; 
Green  Albion,  empress  of  the  sea. 
Whose  happy  shore  must  ever  be 
Inviolable  sand! 

Heav*n  speed  thee  on  thy  bright  career ; 

Thy  pow'r,  thy  language  spread; 
Ever  to  fame  and  freedom  dear, 
A  sound  for  either  hemisphere 

To  honour  or  to  dread  I 

Land  of  the  brave— land  of  the  free— 

My  fathers*  land,  and  mine — 
Green  Albion,  empress  of  the  sea, 
How  shall  thy  sons  be  worthy  thee. 
How  blend  their  names  with  thine  ? 

My  countryl  great  and  glorious  isle ! 

Hear  and  approve  my  vow  f 
Ne'er  shall  my  words  thy  soil  revile. 
Ne'er  shall  my  dastard  deeds  defile 

The  laurels  of  thy  brow. 

More  lov'd  than  sire,  or  child,  or  bride, 

Vair  land  that  gav*st  me  birth ; 
Where'er  I  roam,  whate'er  betide. 
This  heart  with  thee  shall  ne'er  divide 
One  other  spot  of  earth. 

How  could  I,  to  my  latest  be6alAi, 

Devote  head,  hand,  and  heart, 
To  pluck  one  leaf  from  glory's  wreath, 
EibroU'd  with  tiiose,  in  life  or  death. 
Who  made  thee  what  thou  art ! 

But  mid  the  names  most  lov'd  by  thee, . 

Tho'  mine  may  never  stand ; 
Heav'n  bless  thee  still,  queen  of  the  sea, 
Land  of  the  brave,  land  of  the  free. 

Mine  own,  my  fathers*  land! 
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STANZAS,  WRITTEN  ABROAD. 

Though  from  his  native  land  afar 

Hi8  step  the  Briton  bends  'y 
Still  there  his  countr/s  glories  are. 

And  are  to  him  as  friends. 

There  they  protect  him— there  they  seeui 

A  mantle  o'er  him  spread ;. 
A  guardian  spell— a  sacred  beam— 

A  radiance  round  his  head. 

In  ev'ry  clime,  at  ev'ry  hoar. 

He  walks  in  England's  fame ; 
Safe  in  the  shelter  of  her  pow'r. 

And  honoured  in  her  name. 

Or,  borne  o'er  ocean,  as  the  keels 

Divide  the  sparkling  foam, 
That  boundless  main,  he  proudly  feels. 

Is  but  a  Briton's  home. 

For  to  the  world's  remotest  shore. 
Old  Albion's  deeds  are.  known ; 

And  till  its  white  waves  roll  no  more, 
Shall  Ocean  seem  her  own. 

Then  must  the  Briton,  though  he  strays 

O'er  distant  seas  or  earth. 
Find  reason  yet  to  love  and  praise 

The  land  that  gave  him  birth. 


A  TRUE  TALE. 


*TwA8  when  the  birds  of  summer  flock 
To  climes  where  warmer  suns  are  glowing ; 

The  waves  dash'd  loudly  o'er  the  rock. 
And  fitfully  the  gale  was  blowing. 

And  ev'ning  now  was  into  night. 

As  autumn  into  winter  fading : 
One  gallant  vessel  lay  in  sight. 

With  frequent  steps  its  deck  parading. 
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The  seaman^s  blythe  halloo  was  heard. 

With  careless  arm  the  sails  unfurling^, 
As  now  the  breeze  the  cordage  stirr'd. 

Round  the  tall  mast  the  canvass  curiing. 

Alone  upon  the  wide  sea-beach, 
While  the  first  moon-beams  o*er  them  hover, 

IVith  lingering  feet,  in  earnest  speech, 
Wsdk'd  a  fair  maid  and  youthful  lover. 

They  gaz'd  upon  the  silvered  main : 

The  bright  tear  in  her  eye  was  glistening. 
As  sad  he  told  his  parting  strain 

To  ears,  alas !  too  fondly  listening. 

"  To-night  I  go :— or  head  or  hand 

Shall  for  myself  and  thee  provide  me. 
In  some,  tho'  &r,  yet  friendly,  land, 

That  easy  doom  mine  own  denied  me. 

Soon,  soon,  I  shall  return,  my  love— 

I  feel  I  shall— whatever  thou  fearest-— 
No  more  o*er  pathless  seas  to  rove. 

But  dwell  with  thee— thee  always-— dearest ! 

They  call  me :— Oh!  look  not  so  pale !^ 

Adieu !  the  fav'ring  gale  is  starting." 
"  And  call'st  thou  that  a  fev'ring  gale. 

Cruel !  which  hastens  thus  our  parting  ? 

Which  tears  thee  from  my  arms  away. 

Scarce  e'en  a  last  farewell  allowing?— 
I  had  a  thousand  things  to  say ; 

A  thousand  things  to  hear  thee  vowing. 

But  sure,  thou  wilt  remember  me ; 

As  thou,  however  thou  far^st,  wherever 
Thou  wanderest,  or  on  land  or  sea. 

Must  to  this  heart  be  present  ever." 

*^  By  the  blue  waves,  that  round  us  roll ; 

By  the  pale  moon,  that  o'er  us  fleeteth  ; 
Thou,  only  thou,  hast  all  my  soul. 

And  must  have,  while  this  bosom  beateth  I** 

He  clasp'd  her  fervently  and  fast ; 

She  threw  her  arms  in  anguish  o'er  him  :— 
That  close  embrace  must  be  theu"  last— 

His  comrades  to  the  vessel  bore  him. 
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Yean  passed :  for  him  tbe  maiden  {«ay*d 
Oft  on  that  gpot,  where  they  had  parted. 

He  came  not:  gick  with  h<^  dela/d. 
She  lao^uish d,  perLshd,  broken-hearted. 

And  was  it,  that  the  ocean-storm, 
0*er  the  frail  ship  at  midnight  gweeping. 

Bore  to  the  depthg  his  livid  form? 
And  lies  he  *neath  the  wild  wave  sleeping  ? 

Like  him  who,  once  to  madnegg  wrought 
For  love  of  Hero,  left  Abjdog ; 

And,  striving  with  the  tempegt,  thougiM; 
"  Nor  windg  nor  billows  shall  divide  ii»." 

Or  was  it,  that  in  other  realms 
Such  adrerse  fate  his  efforts  bl^^ted, 

Ag  ev*n  the  hardiest  soul  o'erwhelng 
With  baffled  hopes,  toils  unrequited  ? 

Or  was  it,  that  th*  unwhdesome  clime. 
Where  ^dnds  are  fraught  mfh  banefol  fever, 

Low  laid  him  in  his  early  prime, 
And  crushed  his  love  and  life  for  ever  ? 

Ah  no ! — Nor  fortune  worked  hhn  woe. 
Nor  sultry  gales  with  death  were  laden : — 

Still,  still  he  Hv'd  and  lov'd  ;  but  oh! 
He  loy*d  not  lliee,  unhappy  maiden! 

Faithless  in  absence,  he  forgot 

Youth^s  vows,  too  oft  by  manhood  broken ; 
And  each  g«ft  glance  diy  bright  eye  shot, 

And  each  soft  word  thy  lips  had  spoken. 

And  thou  to  sigh  for  him  wert  doomed. 
Who  gave  his  heart  onto  another ; 

And  droop,  poor  girl,  and  die,  consumed 
By  that  fierce  flame  thou  couldst  not  smother. 
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COUNCIL  OF  LADIES, 

From  the  very  commencement  of  our  undertaking  we 
have  felt,  that  with  all  our  knowledge,  all  our  abilities,  all 
our  industry — ^and  who  shall  venture  to  call  into  question 
our  possession  of  either  of  these  qualities? — ^there  were 
yet  many  things  which  required  to  be  done,  but  which  we 
were  either  unable  or  unwilling  to  do.  For  some  we  were 
too  proud ;  for  some  we  were  too  dull :  sometimes  we  were 
too  much  occupied  with  other  affairs :  and  sometimes  alto- 
gether unacquainted  with  the  subjects  on  which  our  opinion 
was  asked,  or  our  interference  was  demanded.  Points  were 
referred  to  our  decision,  on  which  we  were  conscious  that 
we  must  be  incompetent  and  inexperienced  judges.  Letters 
and  communications  were  addressed  to  us  which  we  should 
have  been  glad  to  send  to  some  auxiliary  committee,  which 
might  divide  our  burden,  and  co-operate  with  our  designs. 
Such,  even  in  the  present  number,  is  the  preceding  epistle 
of  the  unsuccessful  bachelor :  such,  too,  are  the  remarks 
upon  the  taste  of  the  age,  with  which  we  have  been  fa- 
voured by  a  probationary  member  of  our  council,  who  has 
here  merely  fired  off  a  few  rockets  before  the  grand  fire- 
works are  begun  ;  or,  to  change  the  phrase,  cleared  away 
the  underwood,  that  the  land  may  be  put  into  cultivation. 
In  all,  we  will  not  say, lighter,  but  less  solemn,  matters: — 
in  all,  which  regards  the  decencies  and  elegancies,  the 
daily  and  domestic  concerns,  of  life,  we  have  been  often 
and  sadly  at  a  loss. 

Upon  mature  consideration,  therefore,  we  have  deter- 
mined to  establish  a  Council  of  Ladies ;  connected  and 
associated  with  us,  as  forming  a  component  part  of  our 
{rian,  as  having  a  common  interest,  common  wishes  for  the 
welfare  of  mankind,  and  a  common  zeal  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  truth,  morality  and  decorum : — separate  and  dis- 
tinct from  us,  as  having  to  perform  some  peculiar  ofiices 
and  duties,  which  we  shall  explain  more  fully  at  a  future 
time.  Two  or  three  collateral  reasons  have  conduced  to 
this  resolution.  Many  ladies  have  honoured  us  with  their 
communications,  and  even  expressed  a  wish  to  be  informed 
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whether  there  was  a  possibility  for  them  to  belong  to  our 
society.  Moreover,  as  the  softer  and  more  perfect  sex  is 
not  directly  represented  in  our  council,  more  than  in  the 
other  great  councils  of  the  nation,  we  have  thought  proper, 
like  the  Roman  emperor  of  old,  to  grant  them  a  senate  of 
their  own. 

Our  first  intention  was  to  admit  them  to  our  council,  and 
allow  them  to  be  participators  in  our  debates.  But  the 
danger  of  this  intention  soon  stared  us  in  the  face.  Some 
author  says — we  believe  Fontenelle  in  his  ''  Plurality  of 
Worlds," — **  How  can  a  man  think  of  the  stars  with  a 
pretty  woman  at  his  side?*'  How,  indeed,  shall  a  man 
carry  his  views  into  other  planets,  while  there  is  a  lovely 
object  smiling  near  him,  to  recal  hi^  thoughts  and  affections 
to  the  earth,  and  remind  him  that  it  is  a  very  tolerable* 
abode  after  all ,^  if  he  knows  how  to  use  and  to  enjoy  it? 
In  the  same  manner,  if  ladies  were  admitted  to  our  council, 
must  not  the  individual  happiness  which  we  should  derive 
from  their  presence  interrupt,  and,  perhaps,  spoil,  our 
projects  of  universal  benevolence  ?  Our  deliberations,  we 
fear,  would  have  no  more  concern  with  the  public  welfare 
than  the  love-feasts  of  the  Methodists  have  with  religion. 
Our  own  hopes  and  wishes  would  engross  our  whole  atten- 
tion :  our  schemes  for  the  common  good  would  be  swept 
away  by  the  torrent  of  private  feeling :  the  stern  sense  of 
duty  would  be  absorbed  in  softer  and  tenderer  emotions : 
argument  would  be  succeeded  by  entreaty,  and  calm  cal- 
culating inquiry  by  warm  and  passionate  exclamations. 
Our  divine,  our  political  economist,  and  even  our  President, 
might  imbibe  the  sweet  contagion :  our  Projector's  plans 
might  be  directed  for  a  week  together  to  a  single  object ; 
our  traveller  would  retail  all  the  compliments  which  he  has 
learnt  abroad:  the  Major  would  be  immoderately  gallant, 
and  Urbanus  terribly  sentimental.  Besides,' if  any  differ- 
ence should  occur  in  conversation  between  the  ladies  and 
ourselves,  they  would  be  sure  to  have  it  their  own  way : 
for  whenever  men  and  women  have  a  verbal  dispute,  t^e 
former  may  always  lay  their  account  with  being  beaten 
out  of  tl^e  field.  We  have  relinquished,  therefpre,  our  first 
intention,  although  with  infinite  reluctance.    Th^  nation  ^ 
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we  hope,  will  comprehend  the  extent  of  our  self-denial ; 
and  acknowledge,  that  there  is  not  a  finer  and  more  sublime 
instance  upon  record  of  the  sacrifice  of  private  enjoyment 
to  the  public  good. 

It  was  next  proposed,  that  the  ladies  should  hold  their 
sittings  in  an  adjoining  room.  But  this  scheme  appeared, 
upon  examination,  to  be  far  more  liable  to  objection  than 
the  first.  The  tortures  of  Tantalus  would  be  a  solid  and 
substantial  satisfaction  in  comparison  with  our  situation : 
and  if  we  by  chance  heard  the  voices  of  our  fair  coadjutors, 
we  should  require  to  be  tied  to  our  seats,  like  Ulysses 
to  his  mast,  lest  we  should  hasten  to  the  Sirens,  and  forget 
all  our  dreams,  wishes,  designs,  and  expectations  in  a 
moment.  If  we  could  remain  quiet  and  contented  in  such 
"a  case,  should  we  be  greater  philosophers,  or  greater 
blockheads,  than  we  are  ? 

However  this  may  be,  we  have  resolved,  that  the  female 
Council,  which  we  are  about  to  establish,  shall  have  a  place 
of  assembly  entirely  separate  and  distant  from  our  own. 
A  regular  and  frequent  communication  will,  however,  be 
maintained :  nor  shall  we  deny  ourselves  the  indulgence  of 
short  meetings  at  stated  times,  to  prepare  our  mutual  re- 
ports, and  consider  our  mutual  progress. 

Our  Council  will  continue  to  be  the  tribunal  of  the  last 
appeal.  There  may  appear  a  grievous  want  of  politeness 
in  this  determination ;  but  ladies  are  more  inclined,  and 
perhaps  better  able,  to  feel  than  to  think.  The  quickness 
and  delicacy  of  their  perception  are  wonderful ;  but  we 
would  not  trust  them  with  a  long  chain  of  argument,  or 
deduction  of  consequences.  The  tact  of  a  woman  is  often 
infinitely  superior  to  the  reason  of  a  man  ;  but  among  wo- 
men, we  still  retain  the  prejudice  of  believing  that  free 
thinkers  and  close  reasoners  are  absolutely  the  least  agree- 
able, and  almost  the  least  useful.  Heaven  be  thanked, 
that  there  are  so  few  of  them ! 

The  senate  of  Roman  ladies  seems  to  have  confined  its 
attention,  while  it  lasted,  to  dress,  fashion  and  afikirs  of 
gallantry.  Our  female  Parliament  will  have  a  wider  juris- 
diction. But  how  far  its  province  will  extend,  what  will 
be  the  number  of  its  members,   what  are  the  individual 
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characters,  of  which  it  is  to  be  composed ;  and  by  what  re- 
gulations it  will  be  guided,  are  points  which  our  limited 
space  will  not  now  permit  us  to  explain. 

We  have  merely  mentioned  the  establishment  of  a  female 
Council  at  the  present  moment ;  because  we  would  afford 
to  our  friends  the  opportunity  of  offering  their  suggestions 
upon  the  subject :  and  to  the  ladies  who  wish  to  be  en- 
rolled among  the  female  Censors  of  Great  Britain,  the 
power  of  making  us  fully  acquainted  with  their  claims  and 
qualifications.  The  communications  of  both  parties  must 
be  forwarded  during  the  ^arly  part  of  next  month. 


MEETING  OF  THE  COUNCIL. 

NOTICE   TO  COMRESPONDENTS. 

The  Ten  in  Council  assembled  return  their  thanks  to 
their  Correspondents  generally  ;  and  beg  leave  to  assure 
them,  that  if  they  fail  in  attending  to  their  suggestions, 
and  even  answering  their  letters,  the  neglect  must  be  at- 
tributed to  the  multiplicity  of  communications,  to  their 
want  of  space,  and  to  the  hurry  of  various  occupations. 

Many  letters  have  been  received  with  regard  to  the 
errors,  anomalies,  and  inconveniences,  of  the  late  Marricige 
Act. — They  are  all  referred  to  the  Council  of  Ladies. 

R.  W.  and  his  friends  are  informed,  that  the  new  minis- 
terial arrangements — the  state  of  parties — the  character 
and  policy  of  the  present  Whigs  and  Tories — ^the  degree  of 
strength,  stability  and  public  confidence,  which  the^  exist- 
ing Administration  is  likely  to  possess — ^together  with 
many  other  political  subjects,  will  be  taken  into  early  con- 
sideration, either  in  this  publication,  or  some  other  works, 
which  are  necessary  for  the  completion  of  our  plan. 

A-propos  of  other  publications,  we  must  take  the  liberty 
of  reviving  for  them  our  remarks,  as  to  the  strange  aspect 
of  affairs  upon  the  Continent — the  approaching  Congress — 
the  spirit  wh^ch  appears  to  animate  the  Sovereigns  of 
Europe,  and  the  ukase  of  the  Emperor  Alexander  against 
all  secret  societies.  It  is  fortunate  for  us,  that  the  power 
of  the  Russian  Autocrat  does  not  extend  to  the  British 
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Isles:  or,  for  aught  we  can  tell,  the  Association  which 
we  are  about  to  form  might  come  under  his  interdict. 

Here  we  have  a  great  favour  to  request.  Will  **  a  Ma- 
gistrate allow  us  to  keep  back  his  observations  upon  the 
price  of  provisions  ;  and  **  Publicola"  his  remarks  upon  tKe 
Tread-mill  ? 

We  shall  take  no  part  in  the  dispute  between  "  Mr.  C. 
Fyshe  Palmer,"  and  the  "  John  Bull."  In  attendance  upon 
that  paper,  stupidity,  scurrility,  and  falsehood,  now  walk 
hand  in  hand.  They  are  the  three-linked  and  inseparable 
graces  which  ad^n  it :  **  Segnesque  nodum  solvere  gratia." 
It  is  really  beneath  the  farther  notice  of  the  Council  of 
Ten. 

A  ministerialist  inquires  why  we  entertain  "so  strong  an 
antipathy  against  the  Quarterly  Review.*'  Antipathy  against 
the  Quarterly  Review !  we  entertain  no  feeling  of  the  kind. 
We  believe  that  we  have  done — ^we  know  that  we  are  ready 
to  do,  the  most  ample  justice  to  the  ability  and  acquire- 
ments of  its  contributors,  as  well  as  to  the  abundance  of 
useful  information  and  excellent  writing,  of  which  it  is  the 
vehicle.  But  we  are  sorry  to  see  the  Quarterly  Review 
becoming  its  own  enemy  :  we  are  sorry  to  see  it  hurting 
its  own  fame,  and  the  feelings  of  able  and  honourable  men, 
by  ill-judged,  ill-natured,  and  foolish  attacks :  we  aresoriy 
to  see  it  deserting  the  great  public  objects  which  it  ought 
to  pursue,  in  subserviency  to  the  private  interest  of  an  in- 
dividual bookseller— although  we  have  no  reason  to  doubt, 
that  Mr.  Murray  is  as  liberal  and  respectable  a  man,  as 
any  person  who  is,  or  has  ever  been,  in^  his  profession. 
To  talk  about  the  forbearance  and  delicacy  and  etiquette, 
which  ought  to  be  reciprocally  observed  by  periodical  pub- 
lications, is  sheer  cant  and  nonsense.  It  is  well  that  they 
should  keep  a  check  upon  each  other.  We  pass  our  stric- 
tures freely  and  fearlessly  upon  the  follies  and  delinquencies 
of  the  Quarterly  Review :  otir  follies  and  delinquencies,  inac« 
curacies  and  inadvertencies,  may  soon  become,  in  turn,  the 
subject  of  its  animadversions.  This  is  as  it  should  be,  the 
public  are  gainers  by  such  opposition.  When  periodical 
publications  are  rubbed  against  one  another,  the  contact 
sharpens  the  edge  and  polishes  the  surface  of  them  all. 
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We  feel  particularly  obliged  to  A.,  for  his  letter. 

With  regard  to  our  ulterior  views  we  beg  leave  to  refer 
our  readers  to  the  following  speech  of  the  Projector,  which 
was  delivered  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Council ;  although 
it^has  not  been  fully  ratified  by  the  sanction  of  the  Presi- 
dent,  and  the  approbation  of  the  other  members,  it  was 
ihought  so  far  deserving  of  consideration,  that  they  have 
ordered  it  to  be  printed :  there  is  at  least  nothing  alarm- 
ing in  its  length. 

SCHEMES    BY    THE    PROJECTOK. 

Gentlemen, 

The  greater  part  of  our  species  bud  and  grow,  as  the 
leaves  of  spring ;  flourish  as  the  leaves  of  summer  ;  fade 
and  fall  away,  as  the  leaves  of  autumn.  They  are  carried 
stiong  by  every  external  impulse;  they  are  the  sport  of 
every  wind  of  heavea.  They  live  as  if  they  never  were  to 
die ;  they  die,  without  its  being  known  or  felt  or  remem- 
bered, that  they  have  ever  lived.  They  drag  on  a  mere 
vegetiatlve  being  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave  ;  and  think 
of  little  or  nothing  but  the  gratification  of  animal  wants,  or 
animal  desires,  from  the  first  cry  of  the  child  to  the  last 
groans  of  the  expiring  man.  But  far  from  us  must  be 
this — I  had  almost  ventured  to  call  it — ^nonentity  of  exist- 
ence. We  must  do  at  least  something  in  our  generatioti. 
Already  have  we  begun  a  great  and  important  work  ; — ^but 
our  labours  are  yet  in  their  infancy — in  their  very  swad- 
dling clothes.  Every  one  of  us  must  be  like  the  Caesar 
of  the  poet : 

Nil  actum  repatans,  dun^  quid  sUjfieresset  agendum. 

Think  nothing  done,  while  aught  remains  to  do. 

We,  my  most  worthy  friends  and  coadjutors,  must 
not  doze  out  our  life  in  one  leaden  and  lethargic  slumber  ; 
we  must  not  follow  with  servile  and  implicit  obedience  in 
the  beaten  track  of  prejudice  and  habit ;  we  must  not  mi- 
serably content  ourselves. 

With  all  the  nurse  and  all  the  priest  has  taught. 
[Here  Clericus  smiled,  and  the  President  looked  grave.] 
We,  Gentlemen,  must  be  practical  philosophers — but  not 
philosophers  by  profession.     Philosophers  by  profession 
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have  been  charlatans  and  impostors  in  all  ages  ;  arrogant 
and  selfish  idlers,  puffed  up  with  inordinate  vanity  and 
conceit,  veho  have  entangled  themselves  in  the  webs  of 
their  own  sophistry,  and  frittered  away  their  intellect  in 
dogmas,  and  quibbles,  and  speculative  fancies.  It  should 
be  our  study  to  be  philosophers  in  our  principles,  and  good 
citizens  in  our  actions.  A  mere  contemplative  philosopher 
belongs,  as  the  political  economist  might  inform  us,  to  the 
most  unproductive  class  of  human  beings,  which  exists.  His 
light  is  hidden  ;  it  burns  and  dies,  like  the  sepulchral  lamp, 
without  affording  either  illumination  or  warmth.  We  are 
Englishmen,  and  in  England  the  best  and  truest  philo- 
sophers are  they  who  live  in  the  world,  instruct  it  by  their 
precepts,  and  improve  it  by  their  example  ;  who  perform 
their  duties  as  citizens,  as  patriots,  as  Christians,  as 
members  of  a  large  and  well-regulated  community. 
[Here  the  President  nodded  his  assent.] 
Gentlemen !  I  shall  now  proceed  with  confidence  in  the 
approbation  of  our  President.  I  am  warm  and  sanguine. 
Such  is  my  nature  ;  and  I  scarcely  wish  it  to  be  altered. 
Would  that  I  could  strike  into  your  breasts  some  sparks  of 
that  sacred  fire,  which  burns  with  most  intense  and  quench- 
less ardour  in  the  noblest  natures— some  portion  of  that 
half-divine  enthusiasm,  which,  in  the  execution  of  a 
worthy  project,  ^'  hopeth  all  things"  to  be  attainable,  and 
'•  believeth  all  things"  to  be  possible. 

Gentlemen !  we  have  commenced  with  honour,  and  we 
must  proceed  with  spirit.    We  must  attempt, 

Nil  panrum,  aut  humili  inodo^ 

JMil  iDortale. 

Nothinf^  that  *s  low,  or  in  an  bumble  straiu^ 

Nothing  that's  not  immortal. 

I  have  pondered  long  and  deeply  upon  all  these  things ; 
and  my  meditations  have  led  me,  step  by  step,  to  the  con- 
clusions and  the  projects  which  I  shall  now  submit  to  your 
consideration : 

First,  Gentlemen,  our  plan  must  be  enlarged.  I  have 
a  scheme  for  the  establishment  of  other  works  in  concert 
with  our  present  publication  ;  for  the  more  effectual  prose- 
cution of  our  designs,  the  diffusion  of  our  opinions,  and 
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the  extension  of  our  influence  upcm  the  public  mind.  If 
such  a  scheme  is  adopted,  something  of  our  individual 
dignity  must  be  lost ;  since  the  Council  of  Ten  will  become 
only  part  of  a  larger  and  more  powerful  Association. 

Our  next  business,  when  our  plan  is  put  upon  a  scale 
adapted  and  adequate  to  its  objects,  must  be  to  look  seri- 
ously to  a  gradual  amelioration  in  the  general  condition  of 
mankind.  If  we  cannot  indulge  in  the  glorious  dreams  of 
human  perfectability,  let  us  rejoice  in  an  assured  hope, 
that  much  improvement  is  within  the  reach  of  them  who 
seek  it.  Much  may  be  done  negatively,  much  may  be 
done  positively ;  much  by  the  removal  of  evil,  much  by 
the  introduction  of  good.  Much  may  be  done  now  ;  and  if 
a  right  foundation  is  laid,  what  is  there  that  may  not  be 
done  hereafter  ? 

The  plans,  of  which  I  here  present  you  the  written  de- 
tails, embrace,  first,  the  religious  state  of  man ;  secondly, 
his  political  state ;  thirdly,  his  moral  and  social  state.  li- 
terature, the  arts,  public  spectacles  and  amusements  are 
connected  with  both  th6  latter  heads.  Some  of  you  may  laugh 
at  all  Utopian  theorists,  from  Plato  to  Mr.  Owen :  but 
read  these  plans,  examine  them,  digest  them;  and  you 
will  find  them  not  so  chimerical  and  visionary  as  you  may 
imagine. 

At  the  worst,  there  will  be  a  solid  and  substantial  plea- 
sure in  attempting  schemes  of  general  philanthropy  and 
benevolence.  It  is  better  to  fail  in  high  and  useful  aims, 
than  to  succeed  in  trifling  and  unworthy  pursuits  :  nor  is 
an  entire  failure  possible,  where  the  effort  is  made  with 
sincerity  and  in  earnest.  Fame  is  nothing — ^power  is  no- 
thing— wealth,  after  the  attainment  of  an  honourable  in- 
dependence, is  nothing ;  but  it  is  a  reality,  to  feel  upon 
our  death-bed  that  it  is  well  for  the  world  that  we  have 
lived. 


LONDON: 
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LoKKDANA.    W«  bave  decided. 

]>ooK.  We  I 

LoKBOAMO.  l^eXnia  CouBcU.— liOKO  BraoN. 


THE  CONSTITUTIONAUST. 
No.  II. 

In  the  la^t  number  of  our  puUieation  we  gave  a  suodnct 
sketch  of  our  political  opinions^  with  that  openness  and 
candour  which  we  conceive  to  have  been  equally  due 
to  our  readers  and  to  ourselvei^.  We  have  put  them  so 
far  in  possession  of  our  views^  that,  if  they  are  inclined 
hereafter  to  accuse  us  of  tergiversation  or  change,  the 
matter  may  be  brought  to  an  .easy  and  certain  issue.  An 
appeal  may  be  made  to  a  determinate  standard,  to  which 
no  fair  objection  can  be  urged  by  either  party.  We  shall 
desire  no  other  arbitrator  than  our  own  previous  declara<* 
tions.  Esther  we  shall  be  ccmvieted  of  duplicity  and  in-, 
consistency  out  of  our  own  mouths ;  or  it  wi^  appear,  that 
the  expectations  which  have  been  formed  with  regard  to 
our  sentiments  and  conduct,  w^pe  such  as  we  should  never 
even  attempt  to  xealize ;  that,  if  we  refuse  to  go  the  whole 
length  which  may  be  wished,  we  only  stop  short,  where 
we  Md  always  intended  to  stop  ;  and  that,  where  we  are 
found  not  to  be  friends,  we,  at  least,  shall  not  be  charged, 
with  a9i^  colour  of  justice,  as  toving  ever  been  enemies  in 
disguijse,. 

We  sfa^.  now  proceed  to  state,  with  the  same  explicit 
distinclf^ess,  the^  manner  in  which  we  sbldl  advocate. thfe 
principle  which  we  profess,   or  rather  the  manner  in 
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yvhich  a  real  Comtiitiiionalist  will  labour  to  support  and  pro- 
mote those  political  tenets,  which  he  conscientiously  be- 
lieves to  be  most  compatible  with  his  own  personal  honour, 
and  most  conducive  to  the  welfare  of  his  country. 

It  will  be  readily  supposed,  that  we  are  not  going  to 
descant  upon  the  eloquence  and  ability  with  which  we 
shall  write — the  profound  information  which  we  shall  dis- 
play*—or  the  mingled  treat  of  instruction  and  amusement, 
which  we  shall  furnish  to  the  public  appetite.  Whatever  our 
talents  may  be,  we  see  no  reason  either  for  pride  or  shame. 
We  would  say,  with  respect  to  talents,  what  Ovid  has  said 
with  respect  to  noble  ancestry  and  illustrious  birth, 

Quie  non  fecimus  ipsi 
Vix  ea  nostra  voco. 

The  measure  of  them  is  allotted  to  us  by  Providence  ;  the 
use  of  them  only  is  our  own.  There  are  hundreds  of  men 
in  this  kingdom  upon  whose  powers  of  mind  and  whose 
command  of  language  we  look  with  the  extreme  of  admi. 
raticm ;  but  without  one  particle  of  envy.  It  is  better  to 
turn  the  little  which  we  have  to  a  good  account,  than  to 
repine  because  we  have  no  more.  But  of  this  enough. 
We  have  depended  for  our  past  encouragement,  and  we 
depend  for  our  future  success,  not  upon  the  roundness  of 
our  periods^  or  the  beauty  of  our  images,  or  the  luminous 
arrangement  of  our  sentiments,  but  upon  that  respecta- 
bility and  independence  without  which  no  writer,  and  more 
especially  no  political  writer,  can  be  long  of  use  to  himself, 
or  to  the  community. 

To  secure  this  respectability  and  independence  four  things 
chiefly  are  required — honesty — consistency — courage — and 
moderation.  Without  these  things  a  man  may  be  a  Whig 
or  a  Tory— a  Reformer  or  an  enemy  to  Reform — ^but  we  can 
hardly  dignify  him  with  the  title  of  a  Constitutionalist. 

But  every  man/it  will  be  said,  would  be  thought  honest; 
every  man  would  be  thought  consistent ;  every  man  would 
be  thought  possessed  of  courage  in  a  good  cause ;  every 
man  would  .be  thought  not  deficient  in  temperance  and 
moderation.  Be  it  so.  Our  presumption  then  is  the  less  in 
asserting  the  same  claims. — ^But  we  have  a  few  words  to  say 
with  regard  to  the  nature  of  these  qualities  ;  and  the  tests 
by  which  it  may  be  distinguished,  whether  they  are  true  or 
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false,  genuine  or  spurious.  We  shall  afterwards  advert 
very  briefly  to  the  manner.  In  which  a  real  Constitution- 
alist will  unite  them,  in  order  to  the  attainment  of  those 
exalted  aims,  which  he  will  always  keep  steadfastly  before 
his  eyes,  and  which,  if  he  cannot  grasp,  it  will  yet  be  some 
pleasure  to  approach. 

It  may  seem,  indeed,  but  a  strange  kind  of-  employment 
to  expatiate  at  this  time  of  the  day  upon  the  nature  and 
yalue  of  political  honesty.  On  such  points,  however,  we 
neither  profess  nor  expect  to  instruct  our  readers;  but 
merely  to  remind  them  of  what  they  know— or  ought  to 
know.  Honesty  is  the  first  and  most  indispensable  quali- 
fication of  a  politician  as  of  a  private  individual.  In  public 
as  in  private  life  it  is  the  best  and  truest  policy.  No 
tenets  and  opinions  can  have  weight  or  currency  for  a 
continuance  among  mankind,  unless  they  bear  upon  them 
"  the  image  and  superscription"  of  honesty.  It  is,  in  fact, 
a  proud  and  inspiring  reflection,  that  the  greatest  and  most 
successful  statesmen  have  been,  after  all,  the  most  honest. 
The  men,  who  have  relied  upon  artifice  and  Machiavelism, 
have  always  found  at  last  that  they  leant  upon  a  broken 
reed.  To  say  nothing  of  the  internal  comfort  and  satis- 
faction, which  a  good  man  must  derive  from  the  consci- 
ousness of  honesty  and  uprightness ;  the  hour  is  -sure  to 
come  when,  amid  the  reproaches  of  his  own  heart,  and 
the  contempt  and  obloquy  which  he  experiences  from 
others,  the  politician,  who  has  swerved  from  the  plain, 
straight-forward  path,  will  have  bitter  occasion  to  curse 
his  folly,  as  well  as  to  lament  his  duplicity.  He  will  dis- 
cover that,  when  he  forgot  his  duty,  he  mistook  his  in- 
terest. Remorse,  if  it  be  not  the  offspring  of  penitence, 
will  yet  be  forced  upon  him  by  failure  and  disgrace.  Cecil 
and  Walsingham,  Clarendon  and  Chatham,  Fox  and  Pitt, 
all  felt  and  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  undeviating  inte- 
grity ;  while  the  windings  and  obliquities  of  such  men  as 
Lord  !y>vat  have  generally  conducted  them  to  the  scaflbld  ; 
and  such  men  as  Fouche  and  Talleyrand  have  had  reason 
to  know  that  cunning  is  not  wisdom  ;  and  that  their  un- 
questionable talents  could  not  keep  them  afloat  upon  the 
stream  of  influence  and  power,  or  prevent  them  from 
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being  carried  to  the  bottom  by  the  dead  weight  of  their 
dishdne^. 

What  truisms  dte  th^se  ?  Yet  it  is  good  for  us  to  beiir 
them  constantly  in  our  recollection.  TKey  ao-e  the  g^eat 
land^mat-ks,  6f  which  if  we  suffer  ourselves  to  lose  sight,  we 
shall  tread  upon  bogs  and  quagmires,  we  shali  bewtMer 
dursekes  in  labyrinths,  we  shall  fall  blindly  antd  precipi- 
tately into  the  pits  of  ruin ;  they  are  the  beacons,  by  wbicb 
alone  we  can  steer  our  course  either  in  honbur  or  in  safety; 
We  would  particularly  address  Ourselves  for  a  momefit  W 
9iicfk  as  are  enteriiig  upon  public  life.  If  they  are  dispbiSied, 
as  many  are,  in  the  van^ity  and  arrogance  c^  thehr  hearts, 
to  laugh  within  them  at  political  honesty,  there  will  be  d 
time,  let  them  rest  assured,  when  conscience  will  torn  the 
laugh  against  themsdves.  Th^y  may  think  it  a  fine  and 
creditable  thing  to  treat  the  belief  in  the  use  and  dignity 
of  public  virtue  kB  the  mere  revery  of  the  schoot-boy  and 
the  enthni^iast;  they  may  think  that  they  display  their 
knowledge  of  business  and  of  the  w6rld,  by  being  hypo- 
critei  themselves  and  treating  the  rest  as  hypocrites.  But 
all  this  is  deplorable  ignorance  ;  U  a  wretched  and  short- 
sighted pertersion  of  intellect^  is  grievous  and  absolute 
infatuation.    Oh  this  point  let  them  rest  assured. 

That  history  with  iill  her  volume^  vast 

Has  but  one  pag«» 

Let  them  rest  assuredf,  that,  without  honesty,  the  longest 
eoiitisC  dr  sUiicess  cannot  make  them  great  or  happy ;  but 
tbtii  a  casual  and  sudden  disappointment  may  plunge  them 
at  iynte  into  the  lowest  depths  of  misery  ahd  degradation  ; 
tet  them  i^est  assured  that  no  public  tnah  has  yet  tried  the 
esperlment  of  deserting  the  standard  of  moral  rectitude  in 
Ms  early  life  A^ithout  finding  hinii^lf  woftiUy  and  fatally 
deceived  in  bis  calculations  at  the  end  of  bis  career ;  and 
that,  if  they  try  it,  they  Will  ultimately  and  deeply  suffer 
even  itt  ^hfeir  worldly  fortunes,  and  their  worldly  prospects, 
^hile  they  have  no  inward  sources  of  pride  and  condilation 
to  compensate  the  loss,  and  atone  to  them  for  the  sacrifice. 

What  then  is  political  honesty  ?  Is  it  simply  to  hate 
clean  bands,  to  refuse  a  bribe,  to  utter  no  direct  falsehoods, 
and  never  to  betray  the  cause,  which  a  man  is  pledged  to 
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su{q)ort>  either  by  v^cMrd  or  deed  ?  Such  is  not  our  opinion. 
Political  honesty  is,  according  to  our  notion,  a  far  higher 
and  more  uncommon  virtue*  These  things  are  component 
parts  of  its  esaenice ;  but  they  by  np  means  contain  the 
whole  of  it  in  themselves.  We  should  say,  to  complete 
the  definilicm,  that,  in  politics  as  in  morals,  that  man 
alone  is  truly  honest  who  thinks  for  himself  and  acts  upon 
his  own  conviction;  who  looks  to  principles  rather  than  to 
persons ;  who  will  not  flinch  from  blaming  a  friend,  when 
he  deserves  censure,  or  praising  an  enemy  where  he  merits 
commendation. 

It  may  be,  therefore,  that  no  party-manf  as  parties  are 
at  present  constituted,  can  be  strictly  honest.  His  party 
will  exact  from  him  some  sacrifice  of  individual  opinion. 
It  is  sometimes  so  with  the  leaders,  and  always  so  with 
the  retainers.  The  mese  adherents  of  a  Ministry,  and  the 
mere  adherents  of  an  Opposition,  are  here  exactly  in  the 
same  predicament.  A  party-man  is,  after  all,  but  a  paltry 
sort  of  being ;  and  he,  who  most  piques  himself  upon  his 
staunch,  thorough-going,  unswerving  constancy,  is  gene- 
rally the  most  worthless  and  insignificant  of  all.  He  is  in 
perpetual  leading-strings ;  he  forfeits  all  dignity  and  in- 
dividuality of  character,  and  if  he  is  something  as  a  con- 
stituent member  of  a  body,  he  is  little  or  nothing  in  himself. 
He  goes  to  the  dub,  or  the  political  dinner,  and  moulds 
his  opinions  and  course  of  action  expressly  and  implicitly 
by  the  sentiments  of  the  majority ;  or  of  the  sacred  few 
who  share  among  themselves  the  greatest  weight  and  in- 
fluence, and  communicate  to  the  whole  mass  ^'  its  form 
and  pressure."  He  takes  a  pride  in  being  firm  and  faithful 
on  xnaiqr  particular  points  where  he  would  be  more  honest, 
if  be  were  a  renegade  and  a  traitor.  He  is  true  to  his 
party,  true  to  his  political  leader ;  but  false  to  himself,  and 
false  to  his  country. 

There  is  much,  we  are  aware,  to  be  said  on  the  other 
side  of  the  question.  Mr.  Tierney,  the  late  Lord  London- 
derry, and  many  other  distinguished  politicians  of  un- 
doubted honour,  have  not  only  been  party-men,  but  gloried 
in  being  party-men.  It  is  notorious,  too,  that  those  members 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  who  have  not  attached  them- 
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selves  either  to  the  one  side  or  the  other*  for  better  and 
for  worse,  are  regarded  with  equal  snspicion^-^nd  dislike 
by  both.  All  statesmen,  whether  Ministers,  or  foes  to 
Ministers,  are  fond  of  associates,  or  to  speak  more  pFo« 
perly,  dependants,  on  whose  steady  assistance  and  co-ope* 
ration  they  can  count:  who  enter  the  walls  of  Parliffluent 
with  a  vote  unalterably  fixed  before  they  cross  the  thres* 
hold  ;  and  upon  whom,  whatever  turn  the  debate  may  take, 
they  can  rely  and  reckon  in  the  division.  The  general  cry 
is  about  the  necessity  of  Union ;  and  the  general  argument 
is  this.  A  man  who  engages  in  politics,  whatever  be  his 
talents,  his  eloquence,  and  his  acquirements,  sii^ly  can 
do  nothing;  he  must  range  himself  under. some  standard, 
and  fight  in  the  ranks.  To  act  with  efi*ect,  men  must  act 
together;  but  men  cannot  act  together,  unless  all  are 
ready  to  make  a  compromise  with  regard  to  some  of  their 
individual-  dogmas,  and  advance  a  little  way  to  meet  the 
opinions  of  the  rest. 

But  we  must  stop.  We  have  rashly  entered  upon  a  path 
which  would  lead  us,  after  a  long  and  difiicult  journey,  to 
a  great  distance  from  the  point  at  which  we  are  anxious  to 
arrive-  We  shall  have  something  to  say  hereafter  on  the 
use  and  necessity  of  party  in  general ;  and  the  proper  and 
most  rational  principles  upon  which  parties  should  be 
formed  ;— for  they  are  questions,  we  conceive,  on  which  the 
most  confused  and  erroneous  notions  are  almost  univer* 
sally  entertained.  How  far  a  man  is  morally  justified  in 
surrendering  his  private  opinions  upon  political  grounds, 
for  the  purpose  of  lending  his  assistance  to  that  party  in 
the  state,  whose  views  and '  measures  he  believes  to  be  in 
the  main  sound  and  beneficial ; — how  far,  again,  a  man  may 
be  subservient  to  a  party,  and  still  preserve  his  personal 
honesty — are  very  curious  speculations  in  themselves  and 
involve  many  subtle  points  of  ethical  casuistry.  Indeed, 
there  are  few  investigations  of  more  interest  than  to  ex- 
amine in  what  manner  the  political  opinions  of  most  men 
are  imbibed  and  retained;  although  we  shall,  probably, 
find  that  the  thing  usually  understood  by  the  term  *'/io/i- 
tical  honesty,'*  is  a  monster  of  most  capacious  swallow, 
and  most  vigorous  digestion ;  and  that  politicians,  for  the 
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most  part,  have  two  congcienoes — one  for  their  private  life 
and  the  other  for  their  publie  conduct. 

Why  this  should  be  we  know  not ; — but  so  it  is.  We 
shall  not  stop  to  inquire  now  into  the  reason ;  but  shall 
trespass  upon  the  indulgence  of  our  jeaders  by  stating  two 
or  three  condusions  with  regard  to  the  existing  state  of 
parties,  and  their  iniluence  upon  political  character,  with- 
out detailing  the  process  of  reasoning  by  which  we  have 
arrived  at  them.  First,  then  it  appears  to  us,  that,  ac- 
cording to  the  prescfnt  constitution  of  parties^  every  party- 
man  is,  and  must  be,  in  some  measure  a  slave ;  that  of  all 
services  the  service  of  party  is  the  most  irksome;  and 
that  the  hardest  of  all  masters  is  a  political  leader :  se- 
condly, it  appears  to  us,  that  even  if  the  necessity  of 
parties  can  be  demonstrated,  it  is  far  more  necessary  that 
there  should  be  some  individuals  in-the  state,  who  will  not 
formally  enlist  themselves  in  any  :  and  thirdly,  it  appears 
to  us,  that  the  real  balance  of  domestic  power,  and  the 
real  safety  of  the  Constitution  must  rest  with  these  indi- 
viduals,  whose  unshackled  independence  is  known  and 
felt :  fourthly,  it  appears  to  us,  that,  granting  the  neces- 
sity of  parties  to  exist,  still,  if  we  consider  them  with  re- 
ference to  their  internal  economy,  that  party  Will  be  most 
efficient  in  itself,  and  most  serviceable  to  the  country, 
which  is  framed  upon  the  most  liberal  basis,  and  allows 
the  greatest  freedom  and  latitude  of  opinion  to  all  its 
members. 

At  any  rate  a  Constitutionalist  will  be  most  careful  how 
he  connects  himself  with  any  party,  which  has,  as  ail  po- 
litical parties  must  kave^  some  ulterior  objects  beyond  the 
support  and  welfare  of  the  Constitution.  Our  duty,  too, 
as  Constitutional  writers,  is  plain  before  us.  It  is  rather 
to  mediate  between  conflicting  parties,  than  to  engage 
personally  in  their  rivalries  and  contentions.  For  us,  who 
have  taken  higher  grounds  than  subserviency  to  a  party  or 
to  a  patron  ;  for  us,  who  have  other  and  loftier  aims  in 
view,  than  to  secure  an  existing  Administration  in  the 
possession  of  their  power,  qr  to  substitute  another  in  their 
places  ;  the  best  and  only  course  is  to  stand  aloof  from  the 
strife  of  faction,  to  "  look  on  both  indifferently,"  Tories 
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and  Whigs ;  to  hold  and  observe  the  scales,  without 
throwing  our  weight,  once  and  for  ever,  either  into  the  one 
or  into  the  other.  We  shall  most  consult  our  own  honour, 
and  the  public  interest,  by  being  spectators  and  arbiters 
rather  than  active  combatants  in  the  struggle  of  party 
politics.  We  shall  act  most  hone$tfy  hy  performing  the 
functions  of  an  impartial  umpire,  witbout  wasting  a  single 
thought  as  to  the  persons  whom  our  decision  will  pl^MBe, 
or  against  whose  inclinations  it  will  militate.  The  man, 
whoever  he  may  be,  who  advocates  any  of  the  principles 
which  we  have  professed,  is  so  far,  and  for  that  moment, 
our  friend  ;  he  who  labours  to  subvert  and  overthrow  them 
is  our  enemy.  We  have  no  desire  to  link  ourselves  by 
closer  bonds  than  these  to  any  political  connexion;  to 
pledge  ourselves  to  stand  by  any  existing  party  through 
right  and  wrong,  justice  and  injustice,  wisdom  and  error, 
is  what  we  have  not  hitherto  done,  and  what  we  are  unal- 
terably resolved  never  to  do. 

One  word  more  on  the  subject  of  political  honesty.  If 
Vfe  abandon  our  great  principles  from  motives  either  of 
interest  or  alarm,  we  must  also  abandon  all  claim  to  its 
possession,  and  to  the  dignity,  which  it  bestows  on  its 
possessors ;  but  we  most  broadly  and  explicitly  declare, 
that  we  shall  not  consider  it,  nor  willingly  suffer  it  to  be 
Gcmsidered,  as  any  dereliction  of  our  duty,  any  impeachment 
of  our  integrity,  if  in  certain  conjunctures,  and  under 
certain  circumstances,  we  forbear  to  press  even  those  pe- 
culiar doctrines  which  we  have  pledged  ourselves  gene- 
rally to  maintain.  There  are  seasons  and  occasions  for 
all  things.  Cunning  may  be  a  common  characteristic  of 
a  rogue  ;  but  indiscretion  is  no  indispensable  ingredient  in 
the  composition  of  an  honest  man.  It  is  a  good  old  saying, 
that  truth  is  always  truth  ;  but  that  it  is  not  to  be  spoken  at 
all  times.  Blindness  is  not  honesty ;  bigotry  is  not  ho- 
nesty ;  intemperance  is  not  honesty.  A  really  honest  and 
well-meaning  man  will  watch  for  the  proper  opportunity  of 
enforcing  even  just  and  constitutional  tenets.  He  will 
never  support  measures  or  opinions,  whith  he  imagines  to 
be  injurious  or  false  ;  but  there  are  moments,  when  he 
may  feel  it  incumbent  upon  him  to  desist  from  urging 
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those,  which  he  believes  to  be  salutary  or  eorrect.  He  will 
not  desert  or  apoistatize  from  Ms  political  creed ;  but  he 
may  waive  the  discussion  of  some  part  of  it.  There  are 
articles — great,  too,  and  fiindamentai  articles  of  our  faith 
— ^which  we  would  no  more  press  in  an  inflaraied  and  irri- 
tated state  of  tlie  puMic  mind,  ihan  we  would  walk  upon 
lava  hetdte  it  was  cool  and  hard  enough  to  bear  us. 

We  come  tow  to  political  consistency.  Consistency  is 
another  word  which  is  in  every  man's  mouth  ;  but  is  ge- 
neMly  used  in  a  sense  the  most  vague  and  undefined. 
Here  too  the  spirit  of  party  has  warped  our  minds,  and 
engendered  the  strangest  cotffuslon  of  ideas.  England  is 
the  land  of  party ;  the  love  of  party  is  the  ignis  fatuus 
which  is  always  leading  an  Englishman  into  errors  and 
perplexities,  it  gives  a  bias  and  tincture  to  his  feelings  and 
his  thoughts ;  it  turns  his  attention  from  principles  and 
things  to  persons  and  mere  names;  it  holds  up  a  false 
mirror  to  his  view ;  and  teaches  him  insensibly  and  in- 
voluntarily to  neglect  the  good  of  the  community,  while 
he  exerts  himself  with  the  whole  stretch  of  his  intellect  to 
advance  the  fame  and  fortune  of  individuals.  Consistency 
in  England  means  a  steady  adherence  to  a  particular  set  of 
men.  It  is  a  much  safer  thing  in  England,  as  has  been 
often  found,  to  desert  one's  principles,  than  to  abandon 
one's  party,  when  it  deserts  them.  Yet  the  only  consis- 
tency, after  all,  which  possesses  the  value  of  a  rush,  is  a 
firm  and  undeviating  constancy  of  regard  for  the  real  and 
permanent  interests  of  the  country.  For  this  purpose  a 
sincere  patriot  may  be  compelled  to  break  off  the  con- 
nexions which  he  has  long  cherished,  and  to  separate  him- 
self from  the  friends  whom  he  has  fondly  loved.  For  this 
purpose  he  may  be  compelled  to  relinquish  some  of  the 
favourite  opinions,  the  darling  prejudices,  of  his  early  liffe. 
But  this  is  not  inconsistency.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  the 
most  irrational  and  flagrant  inconsistency  to  assert  doc- 
trines, when  we  are  convinced  of  their  fallacy;  because 
We  took  them  up  when  we  believed  them  to  be  true.  A 
wise  man,  says  the  proverb,  sometimes  changes  his  opinion; 
a  fob!  never.  Moreover,  amid  the  chances  and  vicissitudes 
of  political  life,  an  alteration  of  circumstances  may  in  a 
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thousand  possible  cases  naturally  and  necessarily  induce 
an  alteration  of  sentiment.  The  most  upright  and  uncor- 
rupt  politician  may,  as  Burke  beautiftilly  expresses  it, 
"  vary  the  means  to  secure  the  unity  of  the  end/'  He, 
who  finds  himself  upon  the  ocean  of  the  political  world 
may,  for  a  time,  crowd  all  his  canvas,  and  steer  safely  and 
directly  towards  the  haven  pf  his  hopes;  but  when  the 
wind  shifts,  and  the  tide  turns,  his  only  certain  prospect 
of  arriving  at  the  destined  port,  will  be  in  altering  the  sails 
and  standing  upon  a  different  tack  ;  if  he  obstinately  and 
madly  perseveres  in  his  former  course,  he  will  be  blown 
entirely  back,  or  driven  into  another  latitude,  or  fixed  upon 
the  sands,  or  dashed  to  pieces  upon  the  rocks. 

What  then  !  we  hear  it  objected,  shall  a  man  abandon 
his  principles  and  desert  his  friends ;  and  yet  walk  about 
the  world  and  boast  of  his  consistency  ?  We  answer  that  a 
man  may  do  both,  and  still  be  consistent.  Such  a  plea,  it 
is  very  true,  can  be  made  a  kind  of  loop-hole  through 
which  any  scoundrel  may  creep,  however  black  with  ingra- 
titude, and  notorious  for  tergiversation.  But  it  is  needless 
for  us,  even  if  it  were  our  wish,  to  furnish  persons  of  this 
stamp  with  a  colourable  pretext  for  their  political  delin- 
quencies. They  require  none  of  our  assistance.  Either 
they  are  experienced  enough  to  devise  them  for  themselves, 
or  they  are  shameless  enough  to  bear  the  brunt  of  infamy 
without  having  recourse  to  them.  But,  as  we  have  re- 
marked before,  the  tests  of  consistency  are  plain  and  ob- 
vious. It  very  rarely  happens,  that  there  are  not  sufficient 
data  for  us  to  come  to  at  least  a  probable  conclusion.  If 
we  observe  the  time  and  manner  in  which  a  man  changes 
his  opinions,  we  shall  discern,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten, 
without  much  liability  to  mistake,  whether  he  has  changed 
them  from  honest  conviction  and  in  sincerity  of  heart,  or 
from  the  base  unhallowed  motives  of  avarice  or  pique. 
When  we  find,  as  we  too  often  must  find  in  modern  times, 
some  unlucky  coincidence  upon  the  very  face  of  the  trans- 
action, which  brands  its  character  with  the  mark  of  inde- 
lible disgrace ;  when  we  see  that  a  man's  mind  has  been 
illuminated  at  the  same  hour  when  his  purse  has  been  re- 
plenished ;  that  the  flood  of  light  has  poured  in  upon  him 
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at  the  same  identical  moment  with  the  shower  of  prefer- 
ment ;  when  we  have  good  reason  to  suspect,  that  interest 
has  been  the  opener  of  his  eyes,  and  cupidity  the  sharp- 
ener of  his  understanding,  then  indeed  we  may  too  surely 
place  him  among  the  misguided  and  wretched  beings,  the 
political  renegades  and  apostates,  who  are  condemned,  by 
universal  consent,  while  their  life  lasts,  and  their  memory 
remains,  to  unmitigated  reproach  and  ignominy  and  dis- 
honour.    Otherwise,  unless  consistency  be  a  synonymous 
term  for  obstinacy  in  error,  no  man  need  be  much  ashamed 
of  changing  his  opinions  or  confessing  that  he  has  changed 
them.     For  ourselves,  we  should  avow  the  alteration  of 
our  sentiments  with  the  same  frankness  which  had  attended 
our  avowal  of  the  sentiments  themselves.     The  stigma,  if 
there  be  any,  must  attach  to  the  hasty  assumption  of  opi- 
nions in  the  first  instance,  not  to  the  rejection  or  relin- 
quishment of  them  upon  longer  and  more  deliberate  ex- 
amination.    In  a  word,  the  consistency,  which,  as  Con- 
stitutionalists, we  shall  be  most  anxious  to  preserve  is  a 
religious  and  uniform  attachment  to  the  country  and  its 
laws,  a  stable  and  inflexible  regard  for  the  dignity  of  the 
Crown,   the  respectability  of  the  Government,    and  the 
welfare  of  the  people.  Any  change,  or  shadow  of  change, 
upon  these  vital  points  is,  in  fact,  not  inconsistency,  but 
treason.     On  the  other  hand,  that  kind  of  consistency, 
which  may  be  called  an  exclusive  adherence  to  a  party  or 
set  of  men,  without  pretending'  to  despise,   we  hold  in 
much  lower  estimation :  and  we  shall  laugh  at  any  charge 
of  vacillation  or  contradiction,  which  is  brought  against  us, 
because  the  same  public  characters  are  sometimes  made 
the  objects  of  our  attack,  and  sometimes  the  subject  of 
our  eulogium. 

But  these  charges  we  can  hardly  hope  to  escape ;  and 
therefore  it  is,  in  the  third  place,  that  we  feel  the  necessity 
.  of  political  courage.  Political  courage,  we  imagine,  is  not 
so  cheap  and  common  a  commodity  as  personal  courage. 
Ten  men  will  rush  with  cheerfulness  to  almost  certain 
death  in  the  field  of  battle,  and  risk  their  lives  at  home  on 
some  foolish  point  of  honour,  for  one  who  can  maintain 
an  unflinching  constancy,  an  unsubdued  firnjness  amidst 
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the  slipcks  and  vicisAitudes  of  civil  life.  But  who  is  he,  to 
whom  the  noble  qualification 9  true  political  courage,  can 
be  said  justly  to  belong  ?  To  that  vnan  alone,  who  can  bear 
up  with  an  unconquerable  spirit,  an  undismayed,  un- 
temporising  energy,  through  misrepresentation  and 
mockery,  oppo3ition  and  insult;  who  can  incur  without 
shrinking  the  obloquy  of  enemies,  the  displeasure  of  early 
associates,  the  reproach  even  of  the  friends,  whom  he 
esteems — ^that  most  galling  of  all  afflictions  to  the  proud 
and  generous  mind ; — ^who  can  endure  to  see  his  motives 
vilified,  his  opinions  mistaken,  his  actions  misinterpreted ; 
who  can  look  calumny  and  ridicule  in  the  face ;  who  can 
withstand  the  jeers  of  faction,  and  the  taunts  of  wildly 
wisdom,  without  swerving  from  the  straight  and  narrow 
path,  which  he  had  chalked  out  for  himself  at  the  begin- 
ning of  his  career : — ^that  man  alone,  who  like  Fletcher  of 
Saltoun,  will  **  regard  not  names  but  things,"  not  parsons 
but  principles : — that  man  alone,  who,  when  the  good  of 
the  nation  seems  to  demand  it  of  him,  will  consent  to 
make  to  himself  foes  of  every  party,  which  it  contains ; — 
that  man  alone,  who  should  dare  to  admonish  and  reprove, 
even  although  his  admonition  and  reproof  should  close 
against  him  the  gate  of  advancement  for  ever;  that  man 
alone,  who,  in  the  exaltedness  of  his  self-devotion,  would 
not  refuse  to  render  his  existence  one  perpetual  sacrifice, 
if  the  welfare  of  England  required  it  at  his  hands.  A 
Constitutionalist,  in  short,  who  possesses  a  due  share  of 
political  couri^e,  will  be  ready  to  do  all,  and  sufi^er  all, 
*^pro  Deo  ei  putrid,'*  for  his  religion  and  his  country.  This 
will  be  his  motto :  these  will  be  the  magic  words,  by  which 
he  will  exorcise  the  evif^&ipirits  of  pusillanimity  and  irre- 
^solution  from  his  heart ;  this  will  be  the  sacred  talisman, 
which  he  wears  about  his  breast,  if  not  to  secure  him  from 
^ai^ger,  at  least  to  preserve  him  from  apprehension. 

But  what  is  human  virtue  I — or  what  is  man,  when  even  his 
Tirtues  may  become  injurious;  when  he  must  guard  against 
ievan  his  beat  feelings  and  his  loftiest  emotions.  Political 
'Courage,  like  all  other  qualities,  may  be  the  source  of  in-. 
Hsalculable  mischief,  if  carried  to  an  exti^eme,  or  rather,  if 
44kKwed  to  run  riot  into  indiscreet  and  unrestrained  rash- 
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ness ; — unlesB,  in  short,  energy  is  mingled  with  prudence, 
and  zeal  is  tempered  with  moderation.  We  come  then  to 
political  moderation,  as  the  last  quality  which  is  neces- 
sary to  complete  the  true  character  of  a  Constitutionalist. 

If  we  have  said  with  justice,  that  the  words  **  honesty" 
and  ^'consistency"  are  often  misapplied  and  misunder* 
stood,  the  remark  may  be  applied  with  treble  force  to  this 
term  **  moderation."  There  never  yet,  we  think,  was  a 
term  so  much  abused ;  as,  perhaps,  there  never  yet  was  a 
d^fUer  in  politics  of  any  sort,  kind,  or  description,  who  has 
not,  at  some  period  or  other  of  his  public  career,  laid 
claim  to  the  title  of  '^  moderate."  Eveiy  timid,  time- 
serving,  politician,  calls  himself  moderate ;  every  man  who 
is  afraid  of  making  foes,  every  man,  wlui  proceeds  upon 
the  wretched  and  ruinous  principle,  **  that  we  ought  to 
treat  our  enemies,  as  if  they  would  one  day  become  our 
fri^uls  ;  and  our  friends,  as  if  they  would  one  day  become 
our  aaemies,"  calls  himself  moderate;  every  man  who 
h^its  and  wavers  between  two  opinions,  every  man,  who  is 
wiUiiKg  to  join  a  party,  but  would  first  see  what  star  will 
be.in  the  ascendant,  calls  himself  moderate ;  every  speaker, 
agid  every  writer,  who  would  feel  his  way,  aad  secure  to 
hima^f  a  retreat,  however  the  struggle  between  contending 
factions  shall  terminate,dignifies  his  low,  cautious,  oalculat* 
ing,  ^mnning,  with  the  name  of  moderation ;  evwy  Iximmer, 
everyislippery  and  mean-spirited  changeling,  who  looks  to 
\iis  owp  safety  with  an  intense  an;siety,  but  with  calm  and 
stoical  uncoBcern  upon  the  interests  of  hiscouBtry;  every 
political  hermaphrodite,  if  w;e  may  be  allowed  so  strange 
^n  Q^|^rf<!Bsionj  who  is  any  tfaii^g^  or  nothing,  or  rather,  as 
Dryd^  says,  "  evfwry  thing  by  tOrns,  and  nothing  long," 
v^poi^rs,  fo^^oth,  a^oui  his  9|od^ation,  and  appears  to 
ilPi^iSine  t]|at  none  can  be  modereitje  besides  himself. 

Yet  piodera^on  is  still  a  good  and  an  excellent  thing  in 
spite  of  M  this  vaoekery  and  abuse  of  the  term.  The  spe- 
i^^^ns,  which  we  have  given,  are  exai^ples,  it  i&  evident, 
^f  A  bastard  a^od  .spurious  moderatiw.  Wh^t  tb^a  is  real 
zQOdeiratiQn  i  i^r  is  tjbere  auj/  reality  in  this  virtue  of  whieb 
tiles e  ar/e  so  many  counterfeits  ? 

We  mjuist  first  define  p^deratioa  by  n^f^tives.    M^ide^ 
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ration  is  not  indifference ;  moderation  is  not  lukewarmness ; 
moderation  is  not  pusillanimity  and  littleness  of  spirit; 
moderation  is  not  a  base  and  paltry  selfishness ;  moderation 
is  not  the  slavish  and  dastardly  fear  of  giving  offence. 
But  moderation  is  a  disinclination  to  serve  the  purposes 
of  faction,  or  to  engage  in  the  mad  extremes  and  mercenary 
squabbles  of  political  contention:  moderation   is  a  cool, 
dispassionate,    but   unchangeable    resolution,   to  steer  a 
middle  course  betvfeen  the  parties  which  divide  and  lace- 
rate a  state ;  to  restrain  their  violence  and  infatuation ; 
with  the  certainty  of  occasionally  displeasing  all,  and  with- 
out the  hope  of  ever  affording  full  satisfaction  to  any.    A 
moderate  man  will  have  his  own  opinions ;  nor  will  he  be 
afraid,  that  those  opinions  should  be  known  ;  a  moderate 
man  will  have  his  enemies ;  for  he  will  take  an  avowed  and 
open  part  in  public  affairs  ;  he  will  oppose,  with  uncom- 
promising boldness,   all  the  advocates,    under  whatever 
banner  they  may  be  ranged,  of  unsound  and  furious  prin- 
ciples ;  all  men,  whether  they  be  fools  or  knaves,  who  are 
inclined  to  go  wild  and  dangerous  lengths,  to  the  subver- 
sion of  order,   and  the  demolition  of  the  necessary  bul- 
warks, which  constitute  at  once  the  strength  and  happiness 
of  communities.    In  his  moderation  he  will  seek  not  his 
own  security,  but  the  preservation  of  the  common  weal. 
Into  whatever  scale  he  throws  his  weight,  it  will  be  ap- 
preciated and  felt :  on  account  of  his  acknowledged  mode- 
ration, his  assistance  will  be  valuable,  and  his  opposition 
vnll  be  formidable.    He  will  shew,  that  moderation  is  not 
incompatible  with  decision,  with  energy,  with  spirit;  he 
will  prove  that  courage  is  a  component  part  of  moderation; 
that  moderation  is  the  best  and  surest  guarantee  for  in- 
flexibility and  fortitude.    He  who  is  calm  is  most  likely  to 
be  firm ;  he  who  is  moderate  is  most  likely  to  be  consistent. 
Violence  is  a  sudden  blaze ;  moderation  is  a  steady  flame. 
Wise  men  look  with  suspicion,  and  good  men  with  con- 
tempt,   upon  vehement  and  incendiary  brawlers.    They 
understand  pretty  well  the  meaning  of  their  intemperance 
and  noise;  they  understand  pretty  well,  that  such  mis- 
creants are  only  patriotic^  until  they  have  an  opportunity 
to  become  corrupt ;  that  they  bark  loudly,  and  growl  in- 
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cessantly,  only  that  the  sop  may  be  thrown  to  keep  them 
quiet.  On  the  other  hand,  a  truly  moderate  politician  will 
command  respect  from  the  most  despotic  monarch,  and  the 
most  profligate  minister :  for  they  will  see  in  him  the  real 
guardian  of  the  laws  and  constitution ;  they  will  feel  that 
his  hostility  cannot  be  incurred  without  danger,  nor  his 
friendship  gained  without  deserving  it. 

Such  then  is  spurious,  and  such  is  genuine  moderation. 
But  our  meaning  may,  perhaps,  be  made  clearer  by  an  il- 
lustration. We  shall  select  one  from  ancient  times  ;  both 
because  it  is  apposite  in  itself,  and  because  a  modern  in- 
stance might  roiise  party  feelings  without  necessity  or 
cause.  Among  the  characters,  which  were  distinguished 
amidst  the  last  convulsive  throes  of  the  Roman  Republic, 
our  readers  can  hardly  have  forgotten  the  names  of  Atticus 
and  Cato.  We  propose  the  former  as  an  example  of  spu- 
rious, the  latter  of  genuine,  moderation. 

Atticus  is,  perhaps,  too  favourable  an  instance.  There 
is,  at  least,  a  light  thrown  around  his  memory  by  the 
friendship  of  Cicero,  and  the  wealth  and  worldly  pros- 
perity which  attended  him.  But  he  will  suit  us  better  on 
that  account,  as  the  choice  will  demonstrate,  that  we  are 
not  among  those  who  judge  merely  from  success. 

Atticus  was  a  man,  who  seems  peculiarly  to  come  under 
the  malediction,  which  evinces  so  deep  a  knowledge  of  the 
human  heart:  **  Cursed  are  you,  when  all  men  shall  speak 
well  of  you.'^  He  was  a  man  who  contrived  not  only  to 
retain  his  life  and  his  possessions  during  a  long  and  san- 
guinary civil  war ;  but  to  keep  on  good  terms  with  the 
very  men,  who  had  caused,  and  who  were  waging,  it.  He 
was  a  man,  who  could  hold  out  one  hand  to  Caesar  and  the 
other  to  Pompey,  at  the  moment  when  they  were  both  tearing 
the  bowels  of  their  common  country.  He  could  treat 
Brutus  as  a  friend,  and  receive  Mark  Antony  with  courtesy. 
He  could  enjoy  his  ease  at  his  own  villa,  while  Rome  was 
bleeding  at  every  pore;  he  could  forget,  or  view  without 
indignation,  or  compassion,  or  horror,  the  daily  and  hourly 
parridides  which  were  committed  around  him ;  he  could 
live  in  careless  tranquillity  and  splendid  affluence  amid  the 
woes,  andtroufolesy  and  approaching  servitude  of  the  fand 
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which  gave  him  birth;  without  taking  a  single  step  either  to^ 
extricate  her  from  her  miseries,  or  to  perish  in  her  ruins. 

And  this  is  the  man  who  has  been  lauded  and  extolledf 
and  held  out  as  a  model  for  imitation.  This  is  the  man 
who  has  been  styled  moderate.  He  might  be  an  elegant 
scholar,  a  hospitable  landlord,  an  agreeable  companion ; 
but,  in  his  public  character,  he  was  utterly  and  altogether 
despicable.  He  was  unworthy  of  freedom ;  his  life,  for 
many  years,  was  one  continued  treason :  and  we  had  almost 
said  that  his  name  ought  to  have  been  inserted  in  every 
proscription  which  was  issued. 

How  different  was  Cato !  We  have  always  considered 
him  the  finest  character  of  all  antiquity.  He  hated  Ca&sar ; 
and  he  Sjuspected  Pompey  :  but,  when  the  civil  war  broke 
out,  he  could  not  stand  neuter  and  indifferent ;  he  threw 
himself  on  that  side  which  still  possessed  the  remnant  of 
lawful  authority,  and  the  shadow  of  free  government.  He 
disdained  to  be  at  ease  when  the  republic  was  in  danger  : 
he  could  not  be  happy  while  she  was  overwhelmed  with  ca- 
lamity. He  followed  the  fortunes,  not  of  Pompey,  but  of 
Rome.  He  mounted  the  vessel  when  there  was  no  prospect 
save  of  tempest  and  wreck.  Rome  perished,  and  Cato 
could  not  survive.  His  career  was  troubled  but  glorious  ; 
and  he  taught  the  moral  lesson  by  his  end,  that  a  patriot 
must  not  live  longer  than  the  liberty  of  his  country. 

Cato,  then,  is  the  example  which  we  should  choose»  not 
only  of  godlike  public  spirit,  but  of  true  and.  exalted,  mo.-, 
deration.  And  where  is  the  man  in  whom  the  spark  of 
honourable  feeling  is  not  extinct,  who  would  not  prefer 
the  perils  and  reverses,  and  death  of  Cato,  to  the  wealth, 
and  tranquillity,  and  infamy,  of  Atticus?  For  ourselves 
we  can  never  read  without  a  glow  of  admiration  those 
passages  of  Lucan,  in  which,  after  describing  In  niagni* 
ficent  language,  the  character  and  achievements  of  Pompey 
and  Caesar,  he  makes  us  feel  that  Cato  was  infinitely  su- 
perior to  them  both ;  when  he  exhibits  him  radiant  in  the 
sublimity  of  moral  grandeur,  and. invests  him  with  the 
halo  of  unfading  g|ory,  which  must  ever  beam  upon  the 
brow  of  real  and  unambitious  virtue. 

To  return.    It  is  now  evident,  we  trust,  that  genuine 
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poliijcal  courage  can  never  be  repugnant  to  genuine  pdlitfcal 
moderation.  They  are  indeed  necessary  to  each  other. 
Moderation 9  without  courage,  would  want  activity  and 
energy.  Courage,  without  moderation,  might  rush  head- 
long into  unadvised  and  unseasonable  attempts ;  and  phmge 
a  wIk^  kingdom  into  commotion.  Moderation,  we  need 
hardly  add,  can  have  nothing  in  common  with  that  false 
and  fatal  courage  which  is  the  mere  desperate  hardihood 
of  men  alike  bankrupt  in  fame^  fortune,  andihope ;  the 
men,  who  will  put  every  thing  to  hazard,  because  they 
have  nothing  to  lose.  It  can  only  be  connected  with  the 
fortitude  of  those,  who  feel  the  sacrifices  which  they  make  ; 
who,  believing  and  acknowledging  that  their  country  has 
the  first  and  paramount  claim,  will  surrender  for  its  sake 
even  their  private  friendships,  and  their  early  connexions, 
with  the  fortitude  of  patriots,  and,  if  need  be,  with  the 
constancy  of  martyrs. 

But  we  mutt  conclude.  We  have  now  stated  what  we 
understand  by  the  four  terms — apolitical  honesty — politicair' 
consi8tency-^-f>olitical  courage — and  political  moderation. 
We  have  mentioned  the  general  and  practical  miscon- 
ception  of  these  terms :  and  we  have  only  to  add,  that  a 
real  Constitutionalist  will  b^  honest  without  rashness — con- 
sistent without  obstinacy — ^bdd  without  intemperance—^ 
and  moderate  without  lukewarmness. 

We  trust,  that,  although  vre  avow  ourselves  to  be  Con- 
stitfttionaliiita  ia  principle,  we  shall  not  be  accused,  or 
Sttiipected,  of  the  egregious  presumption  of  professing 
that  we  are  all  which  we  have  denrfbed.  We  hav6  written 
rather  what  we  could  wish  to  be,  than  what  we  are:  We 
have  proposed  a  model  to  ourselvesas  well  as  to  our  readers . 

We  have  been  at  mor^  pains,  too,  in  ddinealling  the  chh- 
r^uster  of  a  Constitutionalist,  and  representing  in  what 
i^irit  he  will  pursue  his  dbjects,  from  observing  the 
manner,  in  which  this  term,  as  n^ell  as  others,  has  been 
abused  and  misappliM.  Many  men  have  assumed  the  titlef  * 
who  are  enemies  to  all  established  government ;  and,  in 
some  cases,  by  a  strange  perversion  of  language,  the  word 
Oonstitutidnalist  hits  been  almost  made  synonymous  with  the 
tdrm  rebel.    In  general,  however,  it  has  been  set  in  oppo- 
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sition  to  two  appellations  which  have  a  certain  similarity  in 
meaning,  as  well  as  sounds  namely,  "  Loyalist"  and  •*  Roy- 
alist." Now,  with  regard  to  this  country,  at  least,  such 
an  application  of  the  term  is  either  extremely  mischievous, 
or  extremely  absurd.  No  principles  can  be  constitutional, 
unless  they  are  loyal  at  the  same  time ;  and  as  long  as  the 
office  of  Royalty  remains  a  part  of  our  constitution,  who 
can  pretend  to  be  a  Constitutionalist  .without  supporting 
to  his  utmost  the  prerogatives,  the  respectability,  and  the 
dignity,  of  the  Crown  ? 


PRIVATE  THEATRICALS- 

To  the  President  and  other  Members  of  the  Council  of  Ten, 

Gentlemen, 

Your  Council,  it  appears  to  me,has.done  well  in  turning 
its  attention  to  the  influence  of  the  stage.  There  are  few 
questions,  perhaps,  in  the  solution  of  which  all  civilized 
nations  are  more  interested ;  and,  perhaps,  not  even  one, 
which  is  more  worthy  the  deliberation  of  men,  who  profess 
to  engage  in  the  useful  and  exalted  pursuits  of  political 
and  social  philosophy.  You  will,  I'trust,  proceed  manfully 
in  your  task  ;  and  give  a  more  particular  application  to 
your  arguments  by  examining  the  present  state  of  the  acted 
drama  in  England  and  throughout  Europe.  This  you  must 
be  aware,  is  an  investigation  of  far  more  practical  impor- 
tance than  any  other  which  regards  the  theatre  :— to  this 
investigation  the  disputations,  which  you  have  already; 
held,  may  be  very  fit  and  proper  introductions— *but  I  can 
esteetn  them  as  nothing  more. 

I  have  neither  time  nor  inclination  to  trouble  you  with 
any  remarks  upon  the  general  question.  As  an  ardent . 
admirer  of  the  stage^  I  could  hardly  enter  uppn  it  with 
temper.  For,  although  I  could  wish  to  believe  otherwise, 
the  conviction  forces  itself  upon  me,,  that  the  influence  of 
the  drama  has  been  hitherto  pernicious  on  the  whole,  to 
the  peace  and  morals  of  society ;  and  that  our.  national 
theatres,  as  at  present  constituted,  are  littte  better  thaii 
temples  of  licentiousness,,  from  Whtch  the  managers  and  ; 
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conductors  take  pains  to  keep  away  the  decent  and  re- 
spectable part  of  the  community  by  the  encouragement 
which  they  afford  to  prostitutes  and  debauchees.  But  I 
must  leave  it  to  your  Council  to  repress,  or  at  least,  de- 
nounce, the  follies  which  disgrace,  and  the  impurities  which 
pollute,  the  scene;  and  to  cleanse,  if  you  can,  the  Augean 
stable  of  the  saloon.  It  would  be  truly  an  Herculean  labour. 

It  is  my  intention  to  pass  over  in  entire  silence  the 
public  spectacles  of  the  metropolis;  and  simply  offer  a 
few  observations  in  a  more  Contracted  sphere.  Permit  me 
therefore,  Gentlemen,  to  direct  your  thoughts  to  one  branch 
of  the  subject,  which  sepms  to  have  esciEiped  your  notice. 
I  mean,  the  exhibitions  of  amateur  performers,  which  ge. 
neraily  go  by  the  naime  of  '*  private  theatrieals^** 

Private  theatricals  are  of  two  kinds.  In  the  first  place, 
it  is  a  foolish  practice  in  many  schools  to  get  up  a  play 
before  the  holidays.  You  have  yourselves  remarked — and  iii 
my  opinion  with  justice — ^upon  the  loss  of  time,  and  other 
probable  evils,  which  are  dccasionedat  Westminster  by  such 
a  custom.  You  can  hardly  be  ignorant,  that  sbmething 
very  similar  is  done  in  private  academies;  where  it  becomeis' 
infinitely  more  ridiculous  and  more  mischievous.  It  is  more 
ridiculous,  because,  in  such  a  school  as  Westminster,  and* 
considering  the  trouble,  which  is  taken  about  the  business 
the  chances  are  that  the  scenes  of  Terence  will  b^  tolerably 
well  represented  ;  whereas,  in  a  *^  seminary  for  young  gen- 
tlemen,** the  execution  is  generally  as'  puerile  and  con-' 
temptible  as  the  design  itself  is  absurd  ;— it  is  more  mis- 
chievbus,  because  a  boy  at  Westminster  is  much  less  likely 
to  be  piiJSed  up  with  extravagant  notions  of  his  histrionic 
powers  ;  and,  if  he  makes  a  fool  of  himself,  will,  in  most 
cases,  pay  the  penalty  of  his  folly,  in  being  heartily  laughed 
at  by  hii^  old  comrades :  but,  in  an  academy,  where  the 
audience  is  almost  wholly  composed  of  the  parents  and 
friends  of  the  "  young  gentlemen,*'  applause  and  compli- 
ment and  flattery  are  matters  of  course ;  a  sound  judg- 
ment is  next  to  impossible,  and  a  harsh  judgment  would 
be  cruel.  Thus  the  youthful  candidate  for  histrionic  fame 
may  be  filled  with  an  egregious  vanity,  until  he  fkhdes 
himself  a  rising  Roscius  at  the  least :  he  may  be  infected 
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with  the  perilous  itch  of  becoming  an  actor  by  profession, 
and  astonishing  the  town,  as  he  has  astonished  his  father 
and  mother,  and  his  brothers,  and  his  sisters,  and  his 
aunts,  and  his  cousins :  or  he  may  imbibe  ^  love  of  nnth 
ing,  aiid  spouting,  and  declaiming;  and  a  fondness  for  the 
theatre,  and  the  company  of  theatrical  performers,  which 
are  dangerous  habits  at  any  period  of  life,  but  more  par* 
ticularly  dangerous  at  the  slippery  and  critical  age  between 
boyhood  and  manhood.  I*  Would  be  easy  to  a4d  many 
other  mischiefs,  which,  if  not  absolutely  isertain,  are  yet 
hardly  to  be  avoided :  but  I  Aall  proceed  fd  oface  to  the 
other  kind  of  private  theatricals,  which  your  readers  in 
general,  unaccustomed  to  regard  with  any  actorate  scrutiay 
the  little  circumstances  by  which  human  character  is 
l^cH-iped  or  confirmed,  may  think  far  mol^e  deserving  of  se^ 
Fjpus  investigation  than  the  diversions  of  school'^boys,  or  the 
practices  which  prevail  in**  smiinaries  for  young  gentlemen*'* 
Ti^e  second  species  of  private  theatricals,  to  which  I 
allude,  is  the  performalice  of  playa  in  private  houses,  by 
persons  of  both  sexes.  This  was  a  favourite  amusement 
in  England  some  few  years  ago  among  the '  higher  and 
middling  classea of  society;  and' every  man,  who  goes  at 
all  into  the.  world,  must  hear  or  see  something  of  the  oon^ 
tinuance.  of  such  representations,  although  their  preva^ 
lence  and  frequency  are,  perhaps,  considerably  diminished. 
...It  would  appear,  at  first  sights  that  there  is  much  to  be 
urged  in  favour  of  such  an  amusement.  It  may  be  said, 
with  9,  great  semblance  of  plausibility,  that  it  is  not  only 
a  very  agreeable  method  of  passing  the  time  both  for  those 
who  act  and  those  who.  are  mere  spectators ;  but  that  it  is 
a  diversion  infinitely  more  tasteful,  infinitely  more  iniel* 
lectual,  infinitely  more  compatible  with,  the  dignity  of  a 
rational  being,  than  dancing,  or  card-playing,  or  talking, 
scandal,  or  any  of  the  other  resources  against  lassitude, 
and  eunui  in  which  the  hours  of  fashionable  life  are  frit* 
tered  away  and  wasted. 

AxiA  yet,  probably,  th^re  is  no  amusement  whatever ^i 
whi(^  contains  within  itself  so  many  of  the  elements  of 
evil,  or  wJidchiis.more  fraught  with  dangerous  accompani- 
n^ents^and  mischievous  consequences,  bptb  to  young  meni 
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and  to  young  women.  I  shall  not,  Gentlemen,  go  over  the 
ground,  which  you  have  already  trodden,  and  take  a  ge- 
neral and  comprehensive  view  of  the  habits  of  thought 
and  conduct  which  are  likely  to  be  generated  by  the  per- 
petual study  of  dramatic  authors.  I  shall  not  even  advert 
to  the  immoral  tendency  of  the  majority  of  our  plays,  and 
the  comparative  paucity  of  those,  in  which  it  is  at  all  fit 
or  decorous  for  an  English  lady  to  take  any  part.  My  stric- 
tures will  be  confined,  in  the  first  place,  to  the  character 
of  the  pieces,  which  are  usually  selected  for  representa- 
tion; and,  in  the  second,  to  the  hazardous  tendency  of 
the  acting— the  follies  and  irregularities  in  which  it  may 
involve  the  one  sex,  and  the  peril  to  which  it  exposes  the 
virtue  of  the  other. 

First,  as  young  people  will  naturally  feel  more  interest 
in  the  private  exhibition  of  plays  than  persons  of  maturer 
age,  and  be  more  apt  to  assist  in  their  performance,  the 
choice  will  fall  almost  invariably  upon  dramas,  which  have 
a  large  infusion  of  love,  tenderness,  and  passion.  If  they 
are  even  saturated  with  romantic  ardour,  or  deep  and 
melting  sensibility,  it  will  he  no  objection.  <<  Romeo  and 
Juliet'*  is  therefore  an  especial  favourite,  together  with  such 
plays  as  «  The  Fair  Penitent,"  or  "  Jane  Shore,"  "  Isa- 
bella, or  the  Fatal  Marriage  ;"  or  the  seductive  strains  of 
the  plaintive  Otway,  wjiere 

P<x>r  Manimia  mourns  j 
And  BeMdera  pours  her  soul  in  love. 

On  this  account,  too,  I  have  known  the  productions  (tf 
Racine,  and  the  French  stage,  selected  by  our  English 
amateurs ;  and  performed  with  much  eclat  at  a  private 
thtotre— to  say  nothing  of  *<  The  Stranger,"  and  other  pre- 
cious  pieces  of  t*^e  German  school. 

Nothing  would  be  easier,  you  are  aware,  than  to  enlarge 
th<e  catalogue  of  plays,  in  which  the  whole,  or  chief  interest, 
is  founded  upon  the  passion  of  love  ;  or  to  swell  the  amount 
of' probable  mischief  by  enumerating  plays  of  another  de? 
scription,  both  tragedies  and  comedies,  which  are  spme-* 
times  acted  in  private,  and  must  be  attended  with  results 
more  immediately  and  palpably  pernicious  to  the  morals 
and  principles  of  the  young  and  the  susceptible,  than  such 
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as  are  merely  calculated  to  raise  the  softer  emotions  of  ,the 
soul.  But  I  shall  rather  content  myself  with  enlarging 
upon  the  fearful  tendency  of  this  excitement ;  because  it 
would  be  a  waste  of  words  to  descant  upon  the  fatal  con- 
sequences which  must  inevitably  ensue  when  the  rising 
generation  in  the  upper  classes  of  the  community — ^they 
who  are  supposed  to  form  the  Corinthian  capital  to  the 
pillar  of  social  life— becomes  habituated  to  impurity  and 
vice  by  studying,  arid  committing  to  memory,  and  rehears- 
ing, and  performing  dramas,  which  are  stuffed  with  pro- 
fane sentiments  or  indecent  allusions. 

The  youth  of  both  sexes  are  quite  sufficiently  inclined  to 
love  and  romance  by  nature  herself ;  their  hearts  are  sen- 
sitive enough ;  their  passions  are  violent  enough ;  their 
blood  is  hot  enough ;  without  needing  the  incentives  of 
interesting  situations  and  declamatory  language  in  aid  of 
the  constitutional  ardour  of  their  temperaments  and  dis- 
positions. Their  feelings  require  rather  to  be  sobered  and 
moderated,  than  to  be  agitated  and  inflamed.  What  then 
must  be  the  certain  effect,  when  their  hours  are  employed, 
their  faculties  absorbed,  their  whole  powers,  mental  and 
physical,  engrossed  in  learning  and  repeating  sentiments 
the  most  stimulating  and  the  most  insinuating,  clothed  in 
language  the  most  beautiful  and  the^niost  enchanting! 
What  must  be  the  effect  of  constantly  reading  such  plays ; 
what  farther  must  be  the  effect,  when,  in  addition,  they 
come  to  act  theni  I 

With  regard  to  this  second  point,  the  objection  might  be 
here  r^peat^d,  thai  young  men  who  imbibe  a  fondness  for 
performing  plays  are  in  imminent  danger  of  being  inflated 
with  an  inordinate  vanity  and  self-conceit,  of  coveting  and 
frequenting  the  company  of  actors,  and  of  neglecting  the 
better,  and  steadier,  and  more  honourable  pursuits  of  their 
age  and  station ;  while  their  time  is  wasted,  their  character 
enervated,  and  their  intellect  idled  away  in  fascinating,  but 
unprofitable,  amusenients.  But  I  shall  simply  advert  to  the 
peril  which  js  instant,  and  close  at  hand,  and  unavoidable. 
Whenever  a  play  is  acted  in  a  private  theatre  or  hpuse, 
certain  liberties  and  opportunities  are  of  necessity  afforded, 
which,  in  every  other  case  the  forms  of  good  society  abso- 
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lutdy  preclude.  For  that  evening,  however,  its  laws  are 
considered  without  force,  and  its  salutary  restraints  are 
laid  aside.  A  young  man  is  permitted,  and  even  required^ 
to  address  a  young  woman  in  terms  which  he  would  not 
dare  to  utter  at  another  moment :  he  is  permitted,. and  even 
required,  to  breathe  forth  the  most  impassioned  and  ex- 
citing language  ;  to  present  the  most  glowing  pictures  to 
her  eye,  to  her  imagination,  and  to  her  heart ;  to  display 
the  most  illusive  images  before  her ;  to  tell  her  in  words 
infinitely  superior  to  any,  which  he  could  himself  devise, 
that  love  is  the  sole  business  and  end  of  life ;  that  the  world, 
and  all  worldly  considerations,  are  to  be  lost  and  sacrificed 
for  love.  It  is  his  part  to  sue  and  sigh,  to  supplicate  or  up- 
braid, to  be  jealous  or  happy,  to  mingle  his  tears  of  rapture 
or  anguish  with  hers,  to  adore  and  win  her,  to  hang  oyer 
her,  to  embrace  her.  The  young  woman,  too,  on  such  oc-* 
casions,  must  allow  herself  to  forget,  in  an  assumed  cha- 
racter, the  natural  modesty  of  her  own ;  to  yield,  where  she. 
would  feel  it  her  real  duty  to  resist ;  to  listen,  when  she 
ought  to  fly ;  to  utter  sentiments  and  expressions,  which 
female  delicacy  would  otherwise  forbid  ;  to  use  gestures 
and  actions,  from  which,  under  difierent  circumstances,  she 
would  recoil  a?  from  pollution. 

There  are  many  persons,  I  well  know,  who  will  laughat 
the  fears  which  I  have  expressed.  They  will  endeavourrto 
overwhelm  such  scruples  with  the  whole  weight  of  ridicule 
and  sarcasm  ;  or.  they  will  be  angry  at  the  notion  of  repre- 
senting an  elegant  and  intellectual  gratification  in  such  dark 
and  melancholy  colours.  They  will  ask  whether  no  distinc- 
tion is  to  be  drawn  between  a  real  and  assumed  character : 
and  whether  a  young  lady  is  more  likely  to  suffer  any  injury 
or  taint  in  her  principles  or  her  conduct  from  personating, 
for  a  single  evening,  Monimia,  or  Calista,  than  Mr.  Kean 
or  Mr.  Young  to  become  an  usurper,  a  conspirator,  or  a 
murderer,  from  performing,  night  after  night,  Richard, 
Pierre,  or  Macbeth  ? 

This  latter  question  I  would  answer  at  once  in  the  affina- 
ative  ;  and  I  should  think  the  man  who  could  put  it,  capa- 
ble of  neithjer  feeling  nor  understanding  the  true,  excellence 
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of  womAn,  and  the  true  nature  of  female  delicacy  and  fe- 
male virtue.  It  may  well  be,  that  even  the  hired  player 
cannot  act  the  villain  or  the  hypocrite  again  and  i^in, 
Without  feeling  the  tone  of  his  own  thoughts  gradually 
lowered  and  debased:  but  that  an  English  lad3r  should  com- 
mit to  memory  and  receive  into  her  mind  loose  and  deroga- 
tory sentiments  without  mischief,  and  without  hazard,  is  a 
moral  impossibility.  It  is  impossible  that  the  proximity 
between  the  sexes,  which  is  necessary  to  the  performance 
of  a  play,  should  be  destitute  of  danger :  it  is  no  puritanism, 
lid  superfluous  strictness  of  morality,  to  observe  with  fear 
and  anxiety  the  indulgences  and  familiarities  and  blandish- 
ments, which,  although  requisite  for  dramatic  effect,  anfd 
apparently  innocent  in  themselves,  may  yet  lead  from 
thoughtlessness  to  indiscretion,  from  indiscretion  to  crime, 
and  from  crime  to  ruin.  It  is  next  to  impossible  to  preserve 
the  actual  and  fictitious  character  entirely  separate  and 
distinct ;  or  to  put  off  the  sentiments  of  the  assumed  part 
immediately  after  the  performance,  as  easily  as  the  -dress. 
To  imagine,  too,  that  the  one  sex  will  not  sometimes  take 
advantage  of  the  opportunities  which  are  allowed,  and  turn 
the  feint  attack  into  a  real  one;  that  the  other  will  not 
sometimes  yield  to  the  seduction  of  the  scene,  and  melt  with 
something  more  tlmn  imagina^  tenderness;  that  the  mu- 
tual ardour  and  passionate  attachment  will  not  sometimes 
l^ast  beyond  the  conclusion  of  the  fifth  act  of  thi^  play,  is  to 
suppose  what  reason  and  experience  may  alike  convince  us 
to  be  irrational  and  absurd. 

At  any  rate,  it  must  be  bad  to  touch  upon  the  confines  of 
imprudence^  **  itisidaiigerousto  stand  upon  the  edge  of  a 
precipice,  or  to  swim  within  an  inch  of  a  whirlpool  ;'*  and  it 
will  hardly  be  pretended,  that  any  man  can  tell  the  exact 
point  at  which  be  can  stop ;  it  will  haitily  be  pretended  that 
the  pfriviate  perfonhance  of  plays,  in  which  the  passion  of 
love  constitutes  the  chief  iht^r^st,  has  not  a  tendency  to  pro} 
duce  irr^ularities  and  disquiet  in  domestic  life;  it  will 
hardly  be  pretended,  that^the  sport  matf  not  be  converted 
into  eartieert;;  that  the  rbpresentation  of  fictitious  scenes 
my  iiot  end  in  an  actual  ti^gedy ;  and^  that  the  acting  of 
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suiclricliaraetcrs  on  a  private  theatre  has  not  made  many  *<  a 
gftjr  Lotbarip/'  and  many  "  a  Fair  Penitent/*  in  sad  and  so- 
ber reality. 

You  may  think.  Gentlemen,  that  I  write  with  uteless  ye- 
hemence,  and  dwell  upon  the  subject  at  an  unnecessary 
length.  But  it  is  a  subject  of  which  my  heart  is  full ;  and 
I  write  from  the  recollection  of  a  circumstance,  which  I 
lutve  myself  seen,  and  felt,  and  deplored.  1  alhide  to  Wretj 
unfortunate  occurrence,  which  took  place  in  a  familyof  some 
difitiBction  in  this  kingdom.  The  real  facts  of  the  case  are 
fresh  upon  Bay  msnd;  but  I  can  only  mention  them^  sonie- 
whai  adumbrated' and  disguised,  in  the  hope  that  the  gene^ 
ral  moral  may  be  conveyed  vrithout  injury  toinxfiviSdual 
fiselings. 

The  fbUowing  narration  rdates  to  a  young  lady  of  the' 
most  respectable,  and  even  high,  connexions.  She  had 
a  considerabto  share  both  of  personal  beauty  and  of  natural 
ge»ius  and'  sensibSity : — gilta,  which  are  a.  blessing  or  a' 
curse  to  the  possessor,  according  to  the  ftorce  of  cifcund- 
fftanees ;  and^which  are,  perhaps,  most  frequently  the  latter' 
in  tiie  present  system  of  society*  Her  educatfon  was  such 
as  female 'education  in  this  country  usually*  19;  butfrou^ 
senile  cause  or  oAer^  her  mind  was  early  inoculatedtmd  iin- 
buedwlth  notions  ofdevoted  love,  unquenchable  ardour^  and 
romantic  constancy.  She  had  indulged,  firom  infkncy,  and 
without  restraint,  her  tastefbr  poetry  in  general',  and  more 
particttlarly  for  the  dramatic  autiiors.  It  happ^ned^  too, 
that  one  of  her  relatioas  had  fitted>upa  kind  of  private  thea- 
tre in  his  housor  in' which  he  was  fond  <tf  representing  such 
plays,  as  I  have  m^niioned^-Hsentilnental  tragi«comedies, 
or  tragedies,  where  the  main*spring  of  the  interest  was 
compassion  rather  than  terror.  On  all  such  occasions  she 
was  tb0;  b^roin^  c^'  the  sceae^  Het  friends,  w^raqpioud^*-- 
justly  bpt  fatallyproud^^pf  her.hi8tvioniQ|K>wera--4hey  were 
proud:  of  the  grac9  of  her  penson^the  eleganiDSoffheratti- 
tudes^be  hfurmony  of  her  veioe*-the  chastened  dignity  of 
her  atfiip  and  gestuiaes— the  caEcellenee  of  her  ju<i^^ent->— 
and  t}^  spirit  and  perfection  with  which  she  identified  her- 
self with^v^rycharaoteirwhicMhe  a8su«Eied»  Norwasshe-M 
young.jai4efdai}d  bMUtiAiUhow  be  T^inseniiible 
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to  the  homage  of  compliment  and  adulation  which  was  paid 
ber  ; — ^nor  to  the  gratification  which  she  naturally  derived 
from  the  display  of  her  undoubted  abilities,  and  her  com- 
plete command  over  the  feelings  and  affections  of  her  audi- 
ence. In  all  tender  and  pathetic  characters  she  appeared 
to  mean  actress  almost  inimitable  ;  and  was  certainly  the 
best  Juliet  I  ever  saw.  But  here  was  the  mischief.  The 
part  of  the  lover  or  the  husband  was  generally  performed 
by  a  young  officer  of  taste,  talents,  and  inclinations  similar 
to  her  own  ;r-but  with  the  usual  difference  which  is  observ- 
able in  polished  life,  between  men  and  women  ; — and  which 
arises  from  the  former  being  exposed  to  more  temptations, 
gaining  a  larger  experience  with  the  worst  kinds  of  exist- 
ence, and  having  more  allowance  made  for  their  faults. 
She  was  warm  and  susceptible,  but  innocent  and  unsus- 
picious; his  passions  were  too  powefful  for  his^principtes; 
and  from  the  necessity  of  strong  excitelBent,  and  the 
strength  of  depraved  habits,  he  was  ready  to.  abandon  him- 
self to  the  pursuit  of  any  object,  which  held  out  the  pro-, 
mise  of  present  enjoyment,  without  paying  much  regard 
either  to  its  moral  character,  or  its.wprldly  consequences.. 
The  sequel  is  at  once  so  melancholy,  ajad  in  my  opinion  so. 
exactly  what  might  have  been  expected,  that  I  shall  Jmrry 
to  the  conclusion.  From  being  lovers  in  the  play  they  be- 
came lovers  in  earnest ;  he  made  but  .too  succe^isful  use 
of  the  facilities,  opportunities,  and  indulgences,  which, 
were  permitted  by  his  various  characters  ;  and  moreover, 
stored  his  memory  with  scraps,  and  sentences  from  her  fa- • 
vourite  writers,  who  t?alked  in  extravagant  raptures  of  lOve, 
cemented  only  by  reciprocity  of  affection^  , 

By  holier  ties  n  ^ 

ThftB  ilie  church  linkp  withal :     • 

and  enabled  him  to  insinuate  to  her,  that  a  chain  of  roses 
must  be  still  a  chain ;  and  that  it  must  be  always  irksome 
to  bear  what  it  is  impossible  to  break.  The  result  may  be. 
imagined.  She  became,  indirectly  at  least,  the  victim  of 
her  fondness  for  dramatic  representations.  It  only  remains 
to  be  stated  in  addition,  that  the  man,  to  whom  she  sacrificed' 
her  honour,  refusefd  to  marry  her  whom  he  had  sedueed  ; 
and  fell  dead  upon  the  spot  in  a  duel  with  her  brother;^ — 
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thus  leaving  two  families,  which  were  connected  with  each 
other  by  some  degree  of  affinity,  miserable  and  degraded, 
plunged  in  the  full  bitterness  of  unavailing  anguish  and 
unprofitable  remorse. 

Whether,  Gentlemen,  the  circumstances  which  I  have 
related  present  an  extreme  and  singular  case,  or  whether 
more  instances  of  the  same  kind  might  be  easily  adduced,  I 
shall  not  take  upon  myself  to  determine.  But  with  the 
knowledge  which  I  possess,  it  would  be  impossible  for  me  to 
feel  otherwise  than  I  have  felt,  or  to  write  otherwise  than 
I  have  written.  You  will,  I  trust,  either  find  space  for  these 
remarks ;  or  yourselves  pronounce  your  disapprobation  of 
a  species  of  amusement,  which  can  hardly  be  attended  with 
any  advantage,  and  may  be  followed  by  such  fatal  results. 
You  may  not  be  inclined  to  go  so  far ;  but  it  is  my  settled 
conviction  that  no  parent,  who  has  a  due  regard  for  the  vir- 
tue and  happiness  of  a  daughter,  will  allow  her  to  perform 
any  part,  in  any  play,  unless  she  is  obliged  to  earn  her  sub- 
sistence by  her  own  exertions. — I  am,  Gentlemen,  with  sin- 
cere respect  for  your  efforts  to  advance  the  public  good, 
Your  very  obedient  servant. 


ON  LIBERALITY. 

*'  THE  LIBERAL  ;   VERSE  AND  PROSE  FROM  THE  SOUTH. 

Postscript  to  Lord  Byron. 


We  have  already  had  occasion,  in  our  present  number,  to 
remark  the  strange  abuse  and  misapplication  of  terms.  The 
instances,  lyhich  then  presented  themselves  to  us,  were  the 
words  "  consistency,"  "  moderation,"  "  constitutionalist," in 
addition  to  which  a  thousand  others,  which  it  is  unnecessary 
to  mention,  passed  across  our  minds.  We  were  still  convers- 
ing upon  the  subject,  when  the  first  number  of  "  The  Liberal" 
a  new  periodical  publication,  notoriously,  and  almost  avow-, 
edly,  the  joint  composition  of  Lord  Byron  and  Mr.  Leigh 
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HilJat,  ^as^lfiped  upon. our  council^table.  The  title  ittetf, 
in  the  first  instance^  and  still  more  the  contents  of  the  book 
upon  examinaticm,  recalled  to  us  our  previous  oonYiction> 
that  the  word  ^<  liberality"  might  be  subjoined  to  the  cata^ 
logue  of  those,  which  have  suffered  muoh  by  a  frequent 
and  wanton  perversioa  of  their  meaning.  We  were  really 
grieved  at  this  confirma4:ion  of  our  fears.  We  ms^  be 
told,  perhaps,  that  the  sense,  which  is  affixed  to  any  parti-* 
cular  number  and  collocation  of  letters,  must  be  a  matter 
of  little  consequence.  But  we  beg  leave  to  observe  in  an- 
swer»  that  to  attach  a  wrong  meaning  to  such  a  word  as 
^^liberality,"  is  an  affkir  of  very  serious  importanc^e ;  because 
either  the  notions  of  honest  but  unreflecting  men  may  be 
altogether  darkened  and  confounded  by  such  perversion  of 
language ;  or  the  abuse  of  the  name  may  tead  to  a  disre« 
lish  of  the  thing. 

We  have  a  great  regard  for  liberality  ourselves,  ift  the 
true  and  genuine  acceptation  of  the  term.  We  profess  to 
be  <^  liberals'^  But  we  must  claim  the  indulgence  of  ex- 
plaining what  we  understand  by  liberality;  and  separating: 
our  own  definition  of  it  from  the  sense  in  which  it  is  usually 
applied. 

We  imagine  liberality  to  consist  in  exercising  a  perfect 
freedom  of  thought  and  opinion  ourselves,  and  in  allowing 
an  equal  freedom  to  other  men.  We  imagine  liberality  to  con- 
sist in  putting  the  most  favourable  interpretation  upoirtheir 
actions,  and  the  most  charitable  construction  upon  their 
motives. 

But  it  is  stated,  in  a  note  to  the  fourth  canto  of  Childe 
Harold.  **  We  have  ourselves  outlived  the  old  meaning  of 
^  liberality,'  which  is  now  another  word  for  treason  in  one 
country,  and  for  infatuation  in  all.'*  Is  it  so  indeed?  what 
has  been  the  cause  of  this  lamentable  mistake  t  The  fault, 
we  humbly  conceive,  must  rest  with  the  men,  who  have  as- 
sumed in  various  parts  of  Europe  the  title  of  liberals; 

The  modern  Liberals  have  many  points  of  resemblance 
with  the  Pree-Thinkers  of  preceding  centuries.  The  self- 
styled  Free-Thinkers  have  been  invariably  most  merciless 
in  thdr  attacks  upon  all  freedom  of  thought,  which  haa 
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conducted  others  to  conclusions  different  from  their  own. 
The  self-styled  Liberals  are  now  too  often  the  most  illiberal 
in  their  judgment  upon  the  rest  of  the  world. 

It  is,  however,  requisite  to  keep  in  remembrance,  that 
the  wildest  doctrines  are  not,  of  necessity,  the  most  liberal. 
We  must  farther  recollect,  that  it  is  no  proof  of  liberality, 
per  se,  to  abuse  the  government  and  religion  of  the  country; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  a  proof  of  any  thing  but  liberality 
to  make  assaults  upon  them  in  the  gross  ;  or  in  a  manner 
which  can  lead  to  no  practical  result,  no  actual  and  per- 
manent benefit  to  the  state  or  to  its  members.  Again, 
a  spirit  of  positiveness  and  dogmatism  is  no  mark  of  liber- 
ality ^  a  love  of  paradoxes  is  no  mark  of  liberality ;  the  ri- 
dicule of  things  generally  esteemed  honourable  or  sacred, 
is  no  mark  of  liberality ;  neither  flippancy  nor  scurrility  is 
a  matrk  of  liberality :  it  is  no  nuirk  of  liWality  to  claim  a 
monopoly  of  reason^  or  to  suppose,  when  a  difference  of 
sentiment  occurs,  thajt  the  opposite,  party  cannot  by  possi- 
bility have  truth  and  justice  on  their  side. 

At  leia^tf.if  such  things  constitute  liberality,  we  are  not 
Liberals*  Yet  we  repeat,  that  it  is  our  wish  to  bear  and  to 
deserve  the  applanation  ;  and  that,  to  a  certain  degree,  we 
are  friends  to  the  great  cause,  in  which  the  '^  Liberals*'  of 
Europe  ^re-ttigaged.  But  of  this  hereafter.  We  desire, 
for  their  owi^  s,akes,  and  for  the  sake  of  humanity,  that  they 
would  exhij^jtsoQ^ethingmore  of  the  true  spirit  of  liberality 
amopg  tjhemsel.vea;  and  not  afford  a  triumph  tp  their  ene- 
mies by  plunging  headlong  into  the  very  faults  and  follies, 
which  they  would  hold  up  to  execration  and  scpra. 

After  these  preliminary  remarks,  wbicb>  we  conceiTe»  are 
hardly  lial^le  to  refutation  or  cavil,  we  shall  proceed  to  the 
particular  work,  which  has  given  occasion  to  their  introduc- 
tion. It  comes  naturally  under  our  notice,  as  the  super- 
visors and  censors  of  the  periodical  press ;  and  if  Lord  Byron 
descends  into  the  arena,  he  must  consent  to  be  treated,  to 
use  Johpi^on*s  phrase,  like  any  other  of  the  '^  mtellectual 
gladiators.^'  He  has  somewhere  said  of  himself,  that  he  is 
^*  like  ^Irishman  in  a  row — anybody's  customer."  His 
name,  too^  and  the  circulation  which  his  name  is  likely  to 
give  it)  attach  an  importance  to  this  publication,  which>  if 
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it  depended  on  its  intrinsic  merits,  it  could  never  attain ; 
considered,  indeed,  simply  as  the  first  number  of  a  periodi- 
cal production,  it  is  about  the  worst  which  we  have  ever 
seen,  and  certainly  the  dearest. 

It  opens  with  a  preface, which,  judging  by  the  rapid,  ram- 
bling, and  tranchant  style,  we  have  no  doubt  to  be  the  com- 
position of  Lord  Byron.  His  Lordship  is  not  pleased  to  be 
communicative.  We  should  be  glad,  if  he  had  condescended 
to  afford  us  some  little  further  insight  as  to  the  real  design 
and  ulterior  intentions  of  the  work.  But  he  chooses  to  be 
mysterious  and  obscure.  For  instance,  he  says,  **  We  wish 
the  title  of  our  work  to  be  taken  in  its  largest  acceptation, 
old  as  well  as  new— but  always  in  the  same  spirit  of  ad- 
miring and  assisting,  rather  than  of  professing.  We  just 
as  much  disclaim  any  assumption  in  it  before  the  wise,  as 
we  disclaim  any  false  modesty  before  all  classes.  All  that 
we  mean  is,  that  we  are  advocates  of  every  species  of 
liberal  knowledge,  and  that,  by  a  natural  consequence  in 
these  times,  we  go  the  full  length  in  matters,  of  opinion 
with  large  bodies  of  men,  who  are  called  *  Liberals ;'  at 
the  same  time,  when  we  say  the  full  length,  we  meah  some- 
thing very  differentfrom  what  certainpretended  Liberals  and 
all  the  IHiberals  will  take  it  to  be :"  all  which  may  be  very 
fine,  but  it  is  to  us  perfectly  unintelligible.  The  Pythian 
priestess  herself  never  delivered  an  oracle  more  unfathom- 
ably  ambiguous ;  and  the  misfortune  is,  that  when  his  Lord- 
ship has  told  us  "  all  that  he  means,**  he  leaves  us  as  much 
in  the  dark  as  ever. 

From  other  parts,  however,  both  of  the  preface  and  of 
the  work ;  from  hints  dropped  inadvertently ;  and  from 
scattered  and  casual  rays  of  information ;  we  are  better 
able  to  collect  his  Lordship*s  idea  '  of  liberality,  and  the 
feelings  under  the  influence  of  which  his  present  task  was  . 
undertaken.  Settled  plan  or  steady  object  there  appears  to 
be  none,  except  to  vent  his  satire,  and  provide  a  receptacle 
for  the  ebullitions  of  his  spleen.  But  we  are  not  long  in 
discovering  that  the  appellation  of  **  liberal,'*  as  applied  ^ 
either  to  the  principles  or  the  contents  of  the  publication,  is 
a  most,  glorious  specimen  of  the  ^^luctts  a  non  lucendoT — 
that  ingenious  method  of  deriving  a  name  from  something 
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exactly  contrary  to  the  thing  named,  of  which  we  all  re- 
member to  have  heard  at  school. 

It  seems  from  his  Lordship's  account  that  certain  peraons 
had  commenced  an  attack  in  anticipation  upon  the  pro- 
jected work,  before  it  was  published ;  and  had  done  the 
author  "  the  honour  of  announcing  that  nothing  less  was 
to  ensue,  tl^an  a  dilapidation  of  all  the  outworks  of  civilized 
society,"— -moreover,  that  they  were  **  to  cut  up  religion, 
morals,  and  every  thing  that  is  legitimate-^  pretty  carv- 
ing^'^^-^as  his  Lordship  quietly  subjoins.  Now,  how  does  his 
liordship,  or  the  writer  of  the  preface,  whoever  he  may  be, 
rebut  the  charge.  He  says  of  his  accusers  ;  "  If  by  )*eligion 
they  meant  any  thing  really  worthy  of  divine  or  human  be- 
ings ;  if  by  morals,  they  meant  the  only  true  morals,  justice 
and  beneficence ;  if  by  every  thing  legitimate,  they  meant  but 
half  of  what  their  own  laws  and  constitutions  have  provided 
against  the  impudent  pretensions  of  the  despotic — then  we 
should  do  our  best  to  leave  religion  and  morals  as  we  found 
them,  and  shew  their  political  good  faith  at  least  half  as 
much  respect  as  we  do.  But  when  we  know-^and  know 
too  from  our  intimacy  with  various  classes  of  people — that 
there  is  not  a  greater  set  of  hypocrites  in  the  world,  than 
these  pretended  teachers  of  the  honest  and  inexperienced 
part  of  our  countrymen ; — when  we  know  that  their  reli- 
gion, even  when  it  is  in  earnest  on  any  point  (which  is  very 
seldom)  meansthe  most  ridiculous  and  untenable  notions  of 
the  Divine  Being,  and  in  all  other  cases  means  nothing  but 
the  bench  of  bishops ;  when  we  know  that  their  morals  con- 
sist for  the  most  part  in  a  secret  and  practical  contempt  of 
their  own  prt^ssioBS,  and  for  the  least  and  best  part,  (^  a 
few  dull  examples  of  something  a  little  more  honest,  clapped 
in  front  to  make  a  show  and  a  screen,  and  weak  enough  to  be 
made  tools  against  all  mankind — and  when  we  know,  to  crown 
all,  that  their  ^  legitimacy,'  as  they  call  it,  is  the  most  unlaw- 
ful of  all  lawless  and  impudent  things  tending,  under  pretence 
that  the  whole  world  are  as  corrupt  and  ignorant  as  them- 
selves, to  put  it  at  the  mercy  of  the  most  brute  understand- 
ii^  among  them;-— men  by  their  very  education  in  these 
pretensions  rendered  the  least  fit  to  sympathize  with  their 
fellow-men,  and  as  unh^py  after  all  as  the  meanest  of  their 
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the  intelligent  men  in  the  werUk  alive  to.it,  and  a«  resolved 
as.  we  are  to  oppose^  it>  then  indeed  we  are  willing  to  accept 
the  title  of  enemies  to  religion^  morals,  and  legitinuu^y,  and 
hope  to.  do  our  duty  with: all  becoming  proCaneness  accord- 
ingly. God  defend  us  from  the  piety,  of  thinking  him  a 
monster !  God  defend  ua  fron^  the  morality  of  slaves  and . 
turncoats  aod  from  the,  legitimacy  of  half  a  diMexL  lawless 
old  gentl^emien^  to  whom,  it  seems^  human  ofLture  isan  estate 
in  fee." 

These  s^tences^  it  o^ist  be  observed,  ace  a^quotation 
fiK>m  thf  preface,  which  was  to  describe  the  nature  and 
obji^cts  of  the  work.  Now,  when.we  read  them  with  attend 
tion,  and  e&deavou^  to  collect  their,  sense,  as,  far  as  we  can 
collect  it  fr^m.  atnldest  the  obsfourity  of  the  st^le,  aod  the 
confusion  of  ideais  under  which  the  li^riter  evidently  labours^ 
it  would  be  entii^ely  against  our  conscience  to  decide,  thcM^- 
the  alleged:  atta4i>k&  in  anticipation  have  dQii^  his  Lordship 
apy  atrodous  injustice.  The  defence,  wetUnk,  is:rather 
ii|r  the  nature  of  a  confession.  Let  ue  patiso' here,  for  a. 
moment.  What  does  his  Lordship  really.'  ttieanl  Does 
he  mean^  that  he  will  er^ect  a  battery  agjainst  reUgioa, 
morality,  and  legitipaaAK  in  general^  because  he  has  disr 
cojvefedb  os  fMicies  that  be  hs^  .discovered^  hypocrisy  uid 
intempeitanee  in  their  pi!ofessQr3:?  And. does. hei imagine, 
that  '^  niiiiie4eQtbs  of  all  the  intelUgent  men  in.tihe.wi^rld" 
wiU  co*operate  with  himJn  his  pnojeiot  ?  If  so,  we  sure  still 
proud  to  enrol,  ou^^sel^ea  amoiig:  tbe  remaining  tithe ;  nor 
shall  we  be  disposed,  to.  allow,  tiiat  a  support  of  veligion, 
morality,  and  kgitimacy  prop^rjiifi  underwood,  is  any  mark  of 
our  defileiency  either  in  inteUigence  m  m  liberaOty.  Or  does, 
his  Lordship  mean^  the4;  be  will  mei^y  oppose  the.meii  who  . 
areiiojuimg  the;cau0Q  of  religion,  molality,  and  legitimaqr, 
by^^  tbeii^  fQUyi»  thfik  ii^hiie9»>th€dr.obstit]Atfi^  determination  . 
ta  set  :tb(^9selvea  aJrme^against  tbe  progressL<^<i|>inite  and; 
the.ap^it;;of  tibe  age  ?  If  such  is  hw  intention  ;J€  hisLocd^ 
8htpi9^ai9ts.  to  gasgfjMr  ^f«di  no>  fanlheri  we  sAiouhl  mulb 
him  suoq^sik,  aDdi  assist,  h^pi  ki  hisi'lA)MU|im<  /  Bt|kt<suchtia; 
mt  his  iotwtipii,  T^ceris,.  ala^I  a«4;»ly  suffimntievidraieo^ 
iQ: tlm uagji^mmim oS !bis/ vr«f k w^Uch' is  hisfiireiiifl^ tiiat^. 
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witliout  p^ha^  forming  any  i^gular  system  of  attiick^  h^ 
i«in  yet  seize  every  opportunity  of  sneering  at  the  vulgar 
notions  of  moralfty,  and  striking  at  the  very  root  of  kingly 
government  and  the  Christian  religion. 

We  will  be  very  plain.  There  «s,  vre  fear,  a  great  deal* 
^  of  illfberality  in  the  high  church  and  state  party  in  this 
kingdom ;  and  something  of  hypocrisy  in  the  canting  pre- 
tenders to  superior  sanctity  in  life  and  doctrines.  That 
such  is^^  the  case  we  believe  and  we  deplore  ;  nor  shall  any 
earthly  consideration  induce  us  to  belie  the  real  convictionr 
of  our  hearts.  But  wo  are  thoroughly  certain,  that  this 
illiberality  and  this  hypocrisy  never  can  be  cured  by  equal 
illiberality  of  an  opposite  and  more  dangerous  description ;  ' 
or  by  that  strange  and  dreadful  hypocrisy  which  afibcts  to 
laugh  at  things  which  every  man  of  sense  must  feel  to  be 
in  themselves  useful,  exalted,  and  venerable.  We  are 
certain,  too,  that  the  want  of  libierality  and  moderation  on 
both  sides  is  doing  at  the  present  moment  infinite,  in- 
credible, and  incalculable  mischief  throughout  Europe ; 
and  we  would  therefore  step  in,  while  it  is  time,  between 
the  fury  and  madness  of  the  two  extremes,  and  endeavour  to 
arrest  the  sweeping  torrent  of  confusion  and  demoralization. 

Lord  Byron's  first  principles,  as  stated  in  our  quotation 
from  the  preface,  are  entirely  inadmissible,  because  they 
are  in  the  highest  degree  illiberal.  It  may  be  safe  and 
easy,  but  it  is  noHiberal,  to  pass  censure  in  the  lump;  to 
bring  forward  general  and  indefinite  charges  of'  hypocrisy' 
and  bad  faith.  It'  is  most  illiberal  to  insinuate  that  no 
believer  fn  Christianity  can  be  sincere,  and  that  no  ad- 
vocate of  legitimacy  can  be  honest. 

Lord  Byron  has  w^ritten,  perhaps,  with  more  warmth  and 
rancouronaccbuntof  some  strictures  which  have  been  made 
on  the  death  of  his  friend  and  companion,  Mr.  Shelley.  It 
has,  wer  confesis,  always  appeared  to  us  a  lamentable  and' 
abominable  presumption,  for  any  man  to  represent  such  an' 
event  as  a  punishment,  a  judgment,  and  a  spe6ial  visitati6n 
of  Providence.  For  it  is  obvious,  that  no  fatal  accident  j  no 
violent  and  sudden  death  can  possibly  occur,  which  may  not 
be  turned'  to  the  same  shocking  account  by  the  enemies  of 
the  deceased.    The  reinark  may,  without  doubt,  bie  applied 
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with  the  same  force  to  Lord  Londonderry  as  to  Mr.  Shelley, 
and  to  Sir  Samuel  Romilly  as  to  Lord  Londonderry.  Where 
indeed  shall  we  stop,  or  where  can  we  draw  the  line  {  But 
we  ask  Lord  Byron,  whether  illiberal  constructions  ought 
to  be  met  only  by  illiberal  constructions,  or  indecent  in- 
sinuations to  be  repelled  only  by  insinuations  equally 
indecent  ? 

We  shall,  for  the  sake  of  simplifying  the  discussion,  go 
as  far  as  we  can,  further,  perhaps,  than  we  ought,  to  meet 
Lord  Byron  on  his  own  grounds.   We  will  say  with  himself, 

I  speak  not  of  men*8  creeds ;  they  rest  between 
Man  and  his  Maker: — 

but  we  will  argue  the  question  by  the  plain  and  common 
light  of  natural  reason  and  general  utility.  We  assert, 
then,  that  to  labour  for  the  diffusion  of  knowledge,  and  the 
improvement  of  society ;  to  enlighten  nations ;  to  instil 
into  the. various  classes  which  compose  them  just  and  com- 
prehensive views  of  their  own  interests ;  to  extend  their 
sympathies ;  to  liberalize  their  ideas ;  to  remove  their 
errors  ;  to  enlarge  and  purify  their  notions ;  to  emancipate 
them,  where  they  are  inthralled,  from  the  yoke  of  withering 
and  debasing  superstition ;  to  add,  in  short,  to  the  sum  of 
human  happiness,  is  the  noblest  exercise  of  the  intellectual 
faculties,  and  the  most  glorious  use  to  which. the  life  of 
man  can  be  devoted.  But  what  a  combination  of  great 
and  good  qualities  is  required  for  such  a  task!  What 
sagacity,  what  caution,  what  perseverance,  what  energy, 
yet  what  kindness  of  spirit ;  what  tenderness  for  conscien- 
tious infirmities  and  honest  prejudices !  What  sublime  and 
genuine  liberality ;  what  splendid  and  inspiring  expecta- 
tions with  regard  to  the  powers,  and  capabilities,  and  des- 
tinies of  mankind  !  For  we  assert,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
to  attack  the  things  which  are,  without  any  guiding  prin- 
ciple or  object — ^to  sneer  at  existing  forms  of  government, 
and  existing  modes  of  faith,  without  giving  a  thought  to 
the  probable  consequences  which  would  ensue  from  their 
destruction — ^to  laugh  away  the  restraints  of  morality  and 
reason,  and  of  that  system  of  belief  which,  even  if  it  should 
be  denied  to  be  a  revelation  from  Heaven,  is  still,  humanly. 
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speaking,  the  perfection  of  both — ^to  inculcatje  doctrines 
which  can  tend  only  to  confusion,  insubordination,  and 
disunion,  to  the  dissolution  of  social  order,  and  the  subver- 
sion of  regular  authority— -to  doubt  the  reality  of  virtue— 
to  shodk  the  feelings  of  the  pious,  and  bewilder  the  brain 
of  youth — ^to  insult  religion  under  the  pretence  of  stripping 
the  mask  from  hypocrisy — ^to  add  a  deeper  and  darker  gloom 
to  the  mental  obscuration  of  mankind  by  throwing  over 
them  the  mantle  of  a  cold,  hopeless,  universal  scepticism — 
to  do,  or  to  attempt,  all  this,  is  to  be  semi-liberalized  at 
best,  and  to  act  the  part  neither  of  a  patriot  nor  a  philo- 
sopher. They  who  %toop  to  such  a  task,  whoever  they  may 
be,  must  be  placed  not  in  the  temple  of  fame,  but  in  the 
temple  of  infamy  ;  must  be  reckoned,  not  among  the  god- 
like few  who  have  improved  and  instructed  nations ;  but 
the  mischievous  and  meddling  many,  who  have  disturbed 
their  repose  and  retarded  their  progress.  The  aracfeit^  phi- 
losophers, at  least,  had  other  notions  of  true  wisdom  and 
good  citizenship.  Plato,  although  he  calmly  examined  the 
possibility  of  amelioration,  and  devised  in  retirement  a 
scheme  of  more  perfect  polity,  yet  obeyed  the  laws,  and 
respected  the  constitution,  of  Athens.  Socrates,  although 
he  felt  the  absurdities  of  the  Pagan  worship,  and  had  im- 
bibed truer  and  loftier  ideas  of  man  and  Providence,  would 
not  venture  rashly  and  openly  to  deride  the  religion  of  the 
state.  Men,  like  these,  were  anxious  for  human  improve- 
ment ;  but  they  were  not  anxious  to  wade  to  an  uncertain 
improvement  through  the  sanguinary  horrors  of  convulsions 
and  revolutions :  men  like  these,  too,  were  aware,  that 
rudely  to  tear  away  the  veil  before  men  are  able  to  bear 
the  light,  is  not  to  illuminate,  but  to  blind  them.  And  if 
men,  like  these,  living  under  the  constitution  and  religion 
of  Athens,  could  retain  and  act  upon  such  principles,  shall 
the  constitution  and  religion  of  England  be  made  the  sport 
of  a  false  and  short-sighted  philosophy,  or  a  farcical  and 
bastard  liberality — a  philosophy  which  is,  in  fact,  the  mere 
froth  and  fermentation  of  intellects  half  formed  and  half 
enlightened ;  a  liberality  which  is  in  its  real  nature  the 
worst  and  most  narrow-minded  bigotry. 
It  appears  plain  to  us,  both  from  "  Cain,  a  Mystery," 
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And  from  aome  parts  of  the  present  work,  tfaat  in  rLord 
JByron's  opinion,  the  Devil  himself,  liucifer,  or  Satan,  or  by 
whatever  name  we  denominate  the  principle  of  evil,  is  the 
first  great  *^  liberal,'*  on  ^cprd,  the  personification  of 
<<  Liberality ;"  the  founder,  supporter,  and  patron,  of  the 
whole  seot.  Not  being  in  the. secret,  we  really  cannot  aay 
whether,  like  Lord  Foplington,  he  is  ''  proud  to  be  at  the 
head  of  so  preva^ing  a  party."  We  ought,  perhaps,  to  apo- 
logize to  our  readers  for  appearing  to  treat  so  awful  a  subject 
in  a  tone  of  levity  ;  but  the  truth  is,  that  if  we  were  to  tajk 
seriously  upon  it,  we  should  he  obliged  to  use  that  sort  of 
terms,  which  we  always  wish  to  reserFe  until  every  other 
style  of  admonition  has  been  tried  in  vain. 

We  feel  the  difficulty,  as  we  advance,  of  drawii^  tiie 
exact  line  of  demarcation,  and  taking  up  the  true  position 
between  the  zealots  on  both  sides,  the  sticklers  for  abuses, 
and  the  wild  lovers  of  innovation,  we  shall  return;  to 
the  subject  when  we  have  time  to  treat  it  vnth  the  care 
and  caution  which  it  deserves,  and  develope  our  own 
:view8  with  order  and  precision.  In  the  mean  while  let  us 
be  allowed  to  observe,  that  we,  too,  are  friends — steady, 
ardent,  and  determined  friends*— >to  the  cause  of  those  who 
labour  honestly  and  discreetly  to  promote  freedom,  know^ 
ledge,  and  humanity  on  earth ;  that  we,  too,  hfive  cherished 
delightful  and  animating  ideas  with  regard  to  the  possi- 
bility of  gradually  ameliorating  the  condition  of  society, 
both  in  its  political  and  social  frame.  But  we  certainly 
shall  not  proceed,  for  the  attainment  of  this  magnificent 
object,  in  the  same  manner  as  Lord  Byron  and  the  frater*- 
nity  of  '*  Liberals."  We  are  free  also  to  confess,  that  until 
a  code  of  ethics  shall  be  discovered  sublimer  in  itself  and 
more  adapted  to  the  present  state  of  man  than  the  scheme 
of  Christian  morality;  and  a  better  foundation  shall  be  laid 
for  the  foundation  of  political  and  social  good  than  the 
basis  of  the  English  constitution,  we  shall  be  oqntent, 
generally,  with  those  laws,  and  with  that  faitii,  whieh 
have  formed  the  pride  and  the  strength  and  the  happiness 
of  our  forefathers. 

It  appears,  then,  to  return  to  the  work  befqre  us,— that 
If  its  general  scope  and  tendency  are  examined,  the  title 
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*^  UkbermP*  fe  dearly  a  mtsttfMiier.  We  c^^tue  to  a  sitmlacr 
conclusion  by  looking  at  a  few  more  of  ite  distinguishing 
features :  in  short,  whatever  is  the  light  in  which  we  re- 
gard it,  we  are  strMgely  tomptedv  t  j^prfefifac  anM;her  short 
syllable  to  this  team  wmd  ^*  UbtftaV  The  fMk  number, 
at  least,  is  a  mere  tissue  «f  {lersonal  abnsis. '  But  personal 
abuse  is  not  the  most  liberal  of  ^all  liberal  things.  Ldberality 
can  never  spring  from  the  black  and  p<dlttted  source  of 
private  vindictiveness.  Again,  it  is  stuffed  with  savage 
sarcasms  upon  the  dead.  But  Englishmen  are  not  taught 
to  consider  attacks  upon  the  defenceless,  invectives  against 
those  who  cannot  answer,  as  the  essence  of  liberality.  And 
Heaven  forbid  that  their  present  prejudices  with  regard  to 
the  memory  of  the  dead,  idle,  vulgar,  and  superstitious  as 
they  may  be,  should  ever  be  unlearned  or  forgotten,  or  ex- 
changed for  the  liberalized  notions  of  the  modern  professors 
of  "  the  only  true  morals,  justice,  and  beneficence." 

If  we  are  required  to  give  any  proof  d  our  assertions, 
to  produce  ^ny  overt  offences,  which  may  justify  the  strong 
expressions  of  censure,  which  we  have  felt  ourselves  com- 
pelled to  use,  we  refer  at  once  to  the  whole  tenour  an4 
spirit  of  thfe  only  number  of  "  The  Liberal'*  which  has  been 
published.  We  have  formed  our  opinion,  not  merely  from 
the  pretensions  of  the  preface,  but  from  the  contents  of 
the  work. 

It  is  but  fair,  however,  to  come  to  particulars.  We 
have  accused  Lord  Byron  and  his  famous  coadjutor,  of 
striking  at  the  veiy  root  of  monarchical  government  and 
Christianity.  Wcjappeal  to  the^rs^  article  of  "The  libe* 
ral,"  called  "  The  Vision  of  Judgment,  by  Quevedo  Re- 
divivus :  suggested  by  the  composition  so  entitled  by  the 
author  of  "  Wat  Tyler."  The  entire  plan  and  execution  of 
the  poem  is  in  open  derision  of  the  Christian  doctrine  of 
saints  and  angels ;  in  open  defiance  of  public  decency  and 
public  feeling.  We  are  introduced  to  the  angels  singing 
out  of  tune: 

And  hoarse  wi^h  having'  little  else  to  do  ; 
To  Saint  Peter  in  heaven,  talking  of  Cerberus : 
And  sweating  through  y§  aposU^ie  skin. 
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To  Satan,  disputing  for  the  posaeMion  of  George  the  Thirds 
of  whom  it  is  said, 

A  worse  king:  never  left  a  realm  undone. 
He  died,  bat  left  his  sabjecto  still  behind. 
One  half  as  mad*— and  fotiier  no  less  blind: 

who  IB  allowed  few  or  no  good  qualities. 

Except  that  household  virtue  most  uncommon. 
Of  constancy  to  a  bad  ttgly  wcman. 

Kings  are  indeed  dragged  in  upon  every  possible  occa- 
sion, for  the  mere  purpose  of  being  made  odious  or  ridi- 
cukms.  They  are,  forsooth,  the  only  persons  "  worth 
damnation.^' 

We  have  Michael  saying  to  Satan, 

I  ne'er  mistake  you  for  a  penowd  foe, 
Our  difference  is  political. 

We  have  one  Apostle  called. 

That  fellow  Paul— the  parvenu, 

and  another  making  use  of  his  keys  to  knock  Mr.  Southey 
down.  But  we  see  no  use  in  heaping  quotation  upon  quo- 
tation :  to  multiply  them  is  exactly  what  Lord  Byron  would 
wish  to  see  done :  but  his  Lordship  must  be  disappointed. 
Those  among  our  readers,  who  have  read  the  poem,  must 
be  aware,  that  the  terms  which  we  have  applied  to  it  are 
mild  and  lenient ;  and  those,  who  have  not,  will  do  well, 
after  these  specimens,  to  take  the  matter  for  granted  on 
our  bare  assertion.  Lord  Byron  is  himself  sensible,  that  on 
sacred  subjects  levity  always  borders  on  profaneness ;  Lord 
Byron  himself  understands,  that  a  shameless  and  disgusting 
mixture  of  Heathen  and  Christian  theology  is  a  mockery 
of  his  country,  and  an  imitation  of  the  most  profligate  pro- 
ductions of  the  French  press ;  nor  need  he  be  again  re- 
minded, that  to  disbelieve  in  the  established  religion  of 
England  is  no  reason  why  he  should  insult  it.  Lord  Byron 
himself  writes — 

I  know  this  is  unpopular ;  I  know 
*Tis  blasphemous. 

His  Lordship  is  right  for  once ;  and  may  be  taught,  per- 
haps, although  we  are  not  among  those  who  recommend 
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legal  propecutions  in  such  cases,  thatf  an  endeavour  to 
bring  religion  into  contempt  is  punishable  in  a  court  of 
justice. 

Lord  Byron,  will,  perhaps,  urge  in  his  defence  that  his 
**  Vision  of  Judgment"  is  only  an  imitation  of  Mr.  Southey's 
poem  under  the  same  title.  But  what  is  that  circumstance, 
we  ask,  to  the  English  nation  ?  Does  it  alter  the  character 
of  his  work,  or  make  it  less  an  outrage  upon  public  de- 
corum ?  Mr.  Southey  may  have  been  very  absurd :  but  the 
absurdities  of  Mr.  Southey  are  no  excuse  for  the  bias* 
phemies  of  Lord  Byron. 

To  proceed  to  the  second  charge :  We  have  accused  Lord 
Byron  of  being  personally  and  illiberally  abusive.  The 
**  UberaP*  Lord  Byron  is,  in  fact,  the  most  spiteful  and 
abusive  man  with  whose  writings  we  are  acquainted.  He 
dips  his  pen  in  a  mixture  of  fire  and  gall :  his  resentments 
are  implacable.  Be  it  man  or  woman,  Vho  has  offended 
him,  he  never  foi^ives.  Ckmfining  ourselves  to  the  present 
publication,  we  would  refer  to  his  letter  addressed  to  the 
Editor  of  the  "  British  Review,"  and  to  every  mention 
which  is  made  of  Mr.  Southey.  We  shall  not  enter  upon 
the  difference  between  the  peer  and  the  laureate.  Personal 
disputes  are  paltry  things.  Both  parties  are  sure  to  come 
off  losers  by  the  contest;  and  become  alternately  the 
laughing-stocks  of  the  public.  But  when  Lord  Byron  calls 
Mr.  Southey  a  turn-coat,  and  accuses  him  of  frequent  ter- 
giversation, we  would  really  advise  his  Lordship  to  look  a 
little  to  his  own  consistency.  The  weight  of  it,  we  should 
imagine,  could  not  be  oppressive. 

The  thing,  however,  which  has  struck  us  with  the  most 
unqualified  disgust,  in  this  publication,  called  <^  The  lA- 
beralf'**  is  the  barbarous  and  unmanly  triumph  over  the 
suicide  of  the  late  Lord  Londonderry.  The  subject  is 
dragged  into  the  preface,  where  a  full  measure  of  vitupera- 
tion is  poured  upon  the  deceased  minister.  The  same  ob- 
ject affords  occasion  for  a  series  of  unfeeling  and  stupid 
sarcasms  in  an  article  called  *<  Rhyme  and  Reason  ;**  and 
^.t  the  end  are  the  three  following  Epigrams,  in  which  it  is 
^ffieult  to  know  which  we  are  to  admire  most,  the  wit,  the 
4ioeney>  the  good  taste,  or  the  variety. 
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Oh,  Casilereag^h  I  tiiou  art  a  patriot  now ; 
Cato  died  for  his  cpantry,  so  didst  thou ; 
He^perish'd  mfiher  than  see  Rome  ends^^d, 
ThoH  cut*flt'%  Anml  dnt  Btftafai  may  lie  8av?d . 


So  €astlereagh  has  cut  hid  throat !— the  worst . 
Of  this  k— that  his  own  was  not  the  first. 


So  he  has  cut  his  throat  at  la^t !  He  !^Wlio  ?— 
The  man  who  cut  his  country's  long  ago. 

Three  epigrams  spun  out  of  one,  or.  at  most  tvpo  bad 
ideaSj  in  savage  exultation  over  a  man  harassed  and  over- 
whelmed  with  affairs  of  state,  who  committed  suicide  in  a 
fit  of  temporary  insanity  I  The  writer  is  so  infinitely  de* 
lighted  with  his  own  horrible  tune,  that  he  cannot  help 
playing  it  with  variations.  If  such  is  modern  liberality, 
may  God  preserve  us  from  catching  its  spirit !  If  such  be 
the  <^  justice  and  ben^cence"  of  Liberals,  for  Heaven's 
sake  let  us  €^ick  to  the  vulgar  superstitious  Christian  mo* 
rality— and  be  contented  !  Is  it  here,  that  we  are  to  "re* 
cognise  the  demi-gods  of  liberal  worship  ?" — is  it  here^ 
tkat  we  are  to  ''  bow  down,  and  own  our  lords  and  mas* 
ters  f ' — is  it  here  that  we  are  to  '*  hope  for  the  final  pass- 
ing away  of  all  obscene  worships,  however  formalized — 
of  all  monstrous  sacrifices  of  the  many  to  the  few,  however 
**  legitimatized"  and  *'  besotted  ?" — Or,  when  such  men  as 
the  writers  or  count^nancers  oi  these  epigrams,  venture  to 
prate  about  "  the  only  true  morals,  justice,  and  benefi- 
cence, and  to  accuse  the  rest  of  the  world  of  bigotry  a^<| 
hypocrisy,  shall  we  not  tell  them  that  there  are  other  bigots^ 
besides  the  bigots  of  religion,  and  that  "  your  Church  and 
St9.te  men"  are  not  the  only  hypocrites  that  we  could 
mention? 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  is  another  person  who  comes 
ip  for  his  full  share  of  liberal  abuse.  We  suspect  that  tha 
unpardonable  offence  which  the  Duke  of  WeUiqgton  faM 
committed,  is  having  gained  the  battle  ^  Waterloo^  and 
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been  the  cble/  iMtromeiit  in  puttisg  40wn  tliat  greMt 
^Miberal"  Napoleon  Bonaparte.  We  have  an  epignaoi 
upon.  hi8  Grace,  of  which  the  i>oint  is,  of  course^  about 
cutting  throats.  It  purports  to  be  ^  An  Eptgrafloi  of  Al- 
iieri,  upon  the  ^eatment  of  tJae  word  Captain  by  the  Ika* 
lians,  French^  and  English,  imitated  and  answered." 

Poor  Italy,  one  needi  must  own 

Has  the  word  **  (^uptm""  and  the  word  alone : 

France  had  the  man,  but  ^ve  him  those 

Whom  he  had  taken  for  her  by  the  nose ; 

England  had  hers,  and  has  him  stiU, 

Who*ll  cut  her  own  throat  for  her,  if  she  will. 
Now  this  epigram  is  neither  very  pithy,  nor  very  intel- 
ligible ;  but,  without  doubt,  it  is  very  liberal.  We^re  far 
from  thinking  the  Dujce  of  Wellington  the  wisest  and  most 
temperate  of  politicians,  or  the  man  who  best  understands 
the  temper  of  the  English  nation ;  yet  we  had  never  sus- 
pected him  of  treasonable  designs,  or  of  a  willingness  to 
raise  a  parricidal  hand  against  his  country.  But  the  Id- 
herah  are  more  enlightened  than  we  can  pretend  to  be,  and 
have  made  strange  discoveries. 

The  mention  of  these  wretched  Epigrams  reminds  us  of 
our  previous  statement,  that,  if  tried  by  the  ordeal  of 
criticism,  ^^The  Liberal,'Ms,  on  the  whole,apoor  and  some-^ 
what  silly  production.  Its  dulness  is  in  many  parts  a 
sufficient  antidote  to  its  liberality.  It  is  said,  indeed, 
in  the  preface, "  We  mean  to  be  very  pleasant  and  ingenious, 
of  course ;  but  decline  proving  it  before-hand  by  a  long 
common-place."  We  must  here  thank  Lord  Byron  and 
Mr.  Hunt  for  their  good  intentions  ;  and  the  more  particu- 
larly, as  there  is  so  little  else  which  has  any  claim  upon 
out*  gratitude.  <'  We  mean  to  be  very  pleasant  and  inge- 
nious, hut  decline  proving  it  before-hand!"  They  are 
right :  tliey  have  certainly  kept  their  proofs  as  yet  quite  in 
the  back-ground.  We  suppose  that  they  reserve  their  wit 
and  facetiousness  for  the  remaining  numbers  of  ^'  The  Li- 
beral ;"  in  the  idea,  that  blasphemy  and  dulness,  with  the 
help  of  public  curiosity,  will  be  sufficient  to  make  the 
fortune  of  the  first.  We  foretold,  when  we  first  heard 
of  the  work,  as  forthcoming,  that  Lord  Byron  would  de- 
grade himself  by  the  connexion,  and  do  irreparable  injury 
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to  bis  literary  character.  The  event  has  fully  verified  our 
anticipations.  Even  in  that  part  of  it,  which  appears  from 
internal  evidence  to  be  his  Liordship's  composition,  the 
prose,  although  occasionally  enlivened  by  some  fine  and 
cutting  irony,  is  slovenly  and  bad ;  and  the  poetry,  we 
think,  is  decidedly  inferior  to  his  Lordship's  earlier  pro- 
ductions in  the  same  style.  Still  there  are  splendid  excep- 
tions. We  would  instance  the  following  description  in 
the  twenty-fourth  stanza  of  the  "  Vision  of  Judgment:" 

But  bringing  up  the  rear  of  this  bright  host 
A  spirit  of  a  different  aspect  way'd 

His  wings,  like  thunder-clouds  above  some  coast 
Whose  barren  beach  with  frequent  wrecks  is  pav*d : 

His  brow  was  like  the  deep  when  tempest-tost ; 
Fierce  and  unfitthomable  thoughts  engraved 

Eternal  wrath  on  lue  immortal  face. 

And  where  he  gazed  a  gloom  pervaded  space. 

Here  we  recognise  the  power  and  sublimity  of  a  true  and 
mighty  poet :  and  while  we  see  that  Liord  Byron  still  can 
do,  and  ought  to  be  doing,  better  things,  we  regret  the  more 
that  he  should  have  employed  himself  in  writing  a  produce 
tion,  which,  even  in  a  literary  point  of  view,  does  him  so 
little  credit  as  the  **  Vision  of  Judgment."  On  this  sub- 
ject we  may  be  allowed  one  general  remark.  It  is  this. 
When  a  man  can  once  reconcile  himself  to  the  composition 
of  such  a  poem  as  the  work  before  us,  when  he  can  <'  fill 
his  mind,"  to  the  mixture  of  that  which  is  sacred  with 
that  which  is  indecent;  of  that  which  is  honourable  with 
that  which  is  disgusting ;  of  that  which  is  involved  in  de- 
signed mystery,  and  placed  beyond  our  comprehension  with 
that  which  is  merely  profligate  and  ridiculous ;  the  diffi- 
culty of  the  task  is  over ;  the  rest  requires  but  little  stretch 
of  invention  or  imagination.  It  is  a  fact,  that  the  blas- 
phemous poet  usually  obtains  far  too  much  credit  on  the 
score  of  talent.  Most  readers  mistake  the  daringness  of 
impiety  for  the  boldness  of  genius  ;  in  the  surprise  and  no- 
velty of  feelings,  which  they  omit  to  analyze,  they  even 
imagine  themselves  struck  with  the  power  of  writing,  when 
they  are  really  startled  at  the  hardihood  of  irreligion ;  they 
conceive,  that  there  must  be  some  wit,  as  a  counterpoise  to 
so  much  depravity ;  and  they  think  that  a  vast  ^  deal  has 
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been  accomplished,  because  that  has  been  done,  which  they 
could  nerer  have  brought  themselves  to  attempt. 

When  *^  The  Liberal"  was  projected,  Lord  Byron  had  two 
coadjutors  in  the  undertaking,  Mr.  Shelley  and  Mr.  Leigh 
Hunt.  Mr.  Shelley,  as  is  well  known,  was  lately  lost  at 
sea,  on  a  tempestuous  night  off  the  coast  of  Italy.  Mr. 
Shelley  is  dead ;  and  in  our  eyes,  except  under  very  par- 
ticular circumstances,  the  dead  are  sacred.  Of  Mr.  Shelley, 
therefore,  and  his  part  in  the  present  publication,  we  shall 
say  but  yery  little.  We  belieye  that  he  was  fearfully  and 
fatally  mistaken  in  his  views  and  his  opinions:  but  he 
might  have  been  honest — and  Ve  can  pay  some  respect 
even  to  the  wildest  errors  of  an  honest  man.  More  mature 
reflection  might  have  taught  )iim,  that  his  principles  and 
notions  could  not  be  made  practically  applicable  to  the 
present  state  of  society,  nor  to  any  future  state  which  is 
likely  to  exist  upon  <<  this  human  earth  of  ours  ;**  and  a 
wider  and  more  confirmed  experience  might  have  chastened 
and  sobered  down  that  pride  and  drunkenness  of  imagina- 
tion, which  are  the  too  frequent  concomitants  of  youth 
and  enthusiasm.  A  longer  and  more  comprehensive  survey 
both  of  man  as  he  is  by  nature,  and  men  as  they  are,  when 
brought  into  communities  and  trained  by  political  and  so- 
cial institutions,  might  have  demonstrated  to  him,  that 
something  more  of  caution  and  steadiness,  something  of  a 
charitable  tenderness  for  established  modes  of  living  and 
of  thinking,  and  a  disposition  to  believe,  that  the  faith  and 
practice  which  have  prevailed  for  ages,  might,  posnblyy 
have  some  foundation  in  utility  and  truth,  would  rather 
assist  than  retard,  would  be  rather  co-operative  than  in- 
compatible with  the  progress  of  **  philosophy  and  liberal 
opinion." 

The  only  thing  in  the  first  number  of  *^  The  Liberal," 
which  is  ostensibly  written  by  Mr.  Shelley  is  "  May-Day 
Night,"  a  translation  of  a  scene  in  the  tragedy  of  "  Faust." 
By  the  way,  there  is  a  short  sentence  in  the  introduction 
to  this  translation^  which  contains  the  only  vestige  of  pure 
and  temperate  reason  to  be  found  in  the  book,  and  which 
we  would,  therefore,  especially  recommend  to  the  notice 
and  consideration  of  Lord  Byron  and  his  associates.  '*  How 
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we  pity  Faust  in  this  pl(^r,  #ho  riiAti^s  and  batiiens  MMsetf^ 
out  of  his  faith  in  things- good;  and  acquires  the  necessity' 
of  inondf  nnte  exeltement." 

TlM remainder,  we< suppose^  ti^ngs  to  Mr.  Runt;  and 
ftw  pevsonS;  w&  ar^  stiir«f,  wilt^  'wish  to  deprive  him  of  his 
rigHtto  iif.  Moiwer  will  envy  him  the  whole  and  s<rfb  pro- 
pfHBfbt^lHp  of  hil9  <^#n' ttasfa .  If  there  are  tfny  who  profbss 
afbntltiessi  tof  nonsense,  pure,  neat,  and  unadulterated, 
We  wouMv  partdQUlorljr  invite  their  attention  to  a  ^orious 
eaoeiiciBe  of  tketmey  jrelept  ^  a  German  Apolbgue."  The 
man  whtf  cxmld  write  siach>  a;  number  of  pages  so  totally 
dbiroid  of'  wit  andi  meaning,  most  really,  as  Lord'B3rroh 
woitkt  say,  be  a  w&nderfulf  creature  *«  after  his  kind;" 

There  are  sdfne  other  *'  an^enities  and  liberalities,'*  too, 
whitb  are  wtril  worthy  to  keep  company  with  the  Apologue. 
As  it  would  be  but  a  nauseous*  task  to  enter  into*  detail,  we 
shall  select  just  one  or  two  g^msfrom  the  coi^net,  one  o)* 
tW9  spedmens,  both  of  the  prose  and  ven^.  The  ^*  Letter 
from  Abroad"  opens  with  the  following  magnificent  pitece  of 
wrltfng  aaidreasoning^:  **  We  hffve  adopted'the  present  form 
of'  communication  with  the  reader*  fbr  these  artidesr,  be* 
cMse  we  found  the  use  of  catae's-  plural^  privileges  iiicon*. 
venfent-  ib  travelling.  Aw  author  must  reverse*  on  these 
oeoasions  the' custom  of  his  legitimate' brother  W^'s,  and' 
ttMeiaeignkOf  otherwise;  his  pensonarerpeWencf^  will^some* 
timeis  hove  a?  vcfry  ludicrous  and'  inconsistent  effect;  Hte 
WilPnot'be  able  to  move  about  with  so  much  freedom,  or 
giv^'the  results-  of  his  impressions  and  encounters  with  so' 
nmchr  vivacity,  as  if  he  were  unhampered  with  a  body  cor*- 
potate;  It  is  not^every  body,  like  Cerberus  or  a  king,  who 
can*  be  three  «' gentlemen  at  once,'  and  at  the  same  time 
lose  nothing  of  his  loco-motion.  Therefore,  be  it  known^ 
once"  fbr  all,  that  when  We  travel,  though  in  company^  tue 
are  onef  and  shall  use  the  Jirst  person  accordingly :  being, 
nevertheless,  at  all  other  times,  more  than  one,  and  ready 
to-prwre  it  beyond' a  doubt  upon  the  head  of  any  one  else 
who  shall  dispute  our  miscellaneousness,** 

N6w  really  whether  we  shall  dispute  the  writer's  iwwce/^ 
Idneousness  or  not,  there  is .  one  thing  which  we  feel  ex- 
tremely disposed  to  dispute — namely,  his  being  in  his  right 
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and  sober  seoMsi;  and  before  he  attenltitot  to  ptove  any 
thing  upon  our  heads,  we  woutd  afl^tionately  advise  him 
to  attend  seriously  to  the  state  of  his  own.  He  may  de- 
pend upon  it  that  it  will  be  of  far  more  benefit  to  him- to  be 
unhampered  with  his  confusion  of  ideas  than  with  his  body 
corporate.  **  We  are  one,  and  shall  use  the  first  person  accord* 
inglyJ'*  There  appears  to  us,  we  confess,  to  be  no  '^  accord^ 
ingly^*  in  the  case.  To  use  the  first  person  beoame  we  are  one  is, 
in  fact,  a  rich  exajoapleof  that  most  useful  figureof  speech 
called  a  '<  non  sequitur.'*  Would  the  gentleman  have  us 
say,  <<  We  are  two,  and  shall  use  the  second  person  accord- 
i^fy>**  ^^9  *^  we  are  three,  and  shall  therefore  use  the 
third?"  Indeed,  Mr.  Hunt,  even  your  brotherwcockneys 
might  teach  you  better  grammar. 

We  have  on^  favour  to  ask  of  Mr.  Hunt.  Will  her  have 
the  goodness  in  the  next  number  of  '^The  Liberal/'  if  there 
should  ever  be  another,  to  explain  to  us  the  meaning  of  the 
sentence,  ^  Where  is  the  dull  and  inordinate  person  that 
would  require  these  rhymes  to  be  filled  up  ?'*  He  has  en- 
riched the  English  tongue  with  a  variety  of  new  phrases 
equally  simple  and  bewitching^;  and*  we  have  no.  doubt 
whatever,  that  we  should  think  the  peculiar  form  of 
words,  **  a  dull  and  fiwr^ftiuite' person,"  a  most  felidtous 
expression,  if  we  could  but  understand  it.  In  the  mean 
time  we  must  own  that  it  does  appear  to  us  a  Uttie»  like 
nonsense. 

But  we  must  pass  over  the  smalfer  matters  of  prDse^  a» 
inthe  poeticalrdepartinentof '^  The  Liberal"  we  have  an  in* 
tellectual  treat  for-  our  readers^  ao  supremely  and  super- 
latively delicfous^  thM  it  would-be  absolute  cruelty  to  (telay 
thenr  enjoyment  of  it  for  a  moment.  The  fbllowing.  songy 
or  whatever  it  may  be^called,  is  ^translation  from  Politian, 
andas  headed  <*  The  Country  Mliiden."  It  is  nothing  very 
wonderftil  in  the  Italian,  but  ihthe  English  it  runs  thuBz 

The  Bweet  country,  maicksn  site  .pe^  up  .betime») 
Taking  her  kids  to  feed  out  en  the  graw— 
On  the  grass,  on  the  grass-^h !  the  sly  little  lass. 
Her  eyes  make  me  follow  with  mine  as  they  pass ; 

I  am  sure  they*d  make  day  in  die  middle  of  night. 
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Then  she  g^oes*  ilie  firat  things,  to  the  fountain  hatd  by 
Treading  the  torf  with  her  fresh  naked  feet — 
Naked  feet,  naked  feet— Oh  bo  light  and  8o  sweet. 
Through  the  thyme  and  the  myrtles  they  go  $o  compleUt 

And  she  makes  up  a  lap,  which  she  fills  full  of  flowers. 

Then  she  tucks  up  her  sleeve  to  wash  her  sweet  fiice» 
And  her  hands,  and  her  legs,  and  her  bosom  so  white, — 
Her  bosom  so  white— with  a  gentle  delight ; 
I  never  beheld  such  a  beautiful  sight. 

It  makes  the  place  smile,  wheresoever  it  turns. 

And  sometimes  she  sings  a  nutieal  song. 
Which  makes  the  kids  dance,  and  the  sheep  aUh — 
The  sheep  a/!fO,— they  hark,  and  they  go ; 
The  goats  with  die  kids,  all  so  merrily  O! 

Yoa  would  think  they  all  tried  to  see  who  could  dance  best. 

And  sometimes,  upon  a  green  meadow,  Fve  seen  her 
Make  little  garlands  of  beautiful  flowers 
Oh,  most  beautiful  flowers — which  last  her  for  honrs. 
And  the  great  Uidies  make  them  for  their  paramoon,  . 

But  all  of  them  learn  from  my  sweet  country  lass. 

And  then  in  the  evening  she  goes  home^to  bed. 
Bare-footed,  and  loosening  her  laces  and  thiw^f^^ 
Her  laces  and  things, — find  she  laughs  and  she  sings. 
And  leaps  all  the  hanhs  toith  one  of  her  springs: 

And  thus  my  sweet  msuden  she  passes  her  time. 

Exquisite  Cockney!  We  certainly  know  nothing  so  delight- 
ful as  his  verses  **  and  things.'*  How  "  the  great  ladies^* 
must  admire  bim«  He  is  <^  so  compkte**  a  darling ;  such  a 
dear,  innocent,  inimitable  booby.  We  are  half  afraid  that 
<<  Ms  sheep  als6''  is  a  plagiarism  from  Sternhold  and 
Hopkins: — but  no  matter-— Mr.  Huot's  own  unassisted 
efforts  possess  the  same  surpassing  beauty  and  simplicity. 

In  printing  a  few  phrases  of  this  enchanting  composition 
in  Italics,  we  are  much  afraid  that  we  have  done  an  in- 
justice to  the  rest.  <^  Take  it  for  all  in  all,"  it  is  the  finest, 
the  most  superb,  the  most  perfect  specimen  of  ^'  twaddle*' 
and  Cockneyism  extant.  We,  however,  take  credit  to  our- 
selves, and  we  are  sure  that  Mr.  Hunt,  as  well  as  our 
readers,  will  feel  himself  indebted  to  us  for  giving  the 
entire  poem  in  its  original  form,  without  the  slightest  mxA^ 
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lation  or  the  omiBsion  of  any  of  those  nameless  graces-^ 
those  charming  elegances,  with  which  it  is  studded  and 
adorned. 

And  this  is  poetrj' ! — and  such  is  the  sorry  trash,  the 
miserable  doggrel,  which  Lord  Byron  allows  to  be  collected, 
and  bound  up  and  mentioned  in  conjunction  with  any  com- 
positions which  he  is  known  to  have  written.  We  cannot 
but  remonstrate  with  l%«n  upon  his  stupendous  folly.  It 
would  be  affectation  in  us  to  pretend  a  particular  friendship 
for  his  Lordship :  but  we  are  not  so  much  his  enemies  as  he 
strives  to  be  his  own  ;  we  would  not  wish  to  degrade  him  so 
far  as  he  appears  laboriously  endeavouring  to  degrade 
himself. 

*  We  cannot  change  the  expression.  Lord  Byron  is  degrad- 
ing himself.  He  is  degrading  himself  in  his  literary  cha« 
racter,  he  is  degrading  himself  in  his  personal  character. 
It  is,  indeed,  a  painful  thing  to  see  men  the  most  distin- 
guished for  the  highest  genius,  the  most  wonderful  powers 
of  mind,  descend  to  the  level  of  ordinary  scribblers,  and 
indulge  in  the  grossness  and  bad^tarte  of  abuse  on  indi- 
viduals. It  was  most  painful  to  nnd*  the  name  of  Scott  in 
connexion  with  <<  The  Beacon ;"  it  is  most  painful  to  find  the 
name  of  Byron  in  connexion  with  "  The  Liberal.'*  What  can 
his  Lordship  expect  to  gain  by  such  a  work  ?  Literary  fame  ? 
But  that  he  has  long  enjoyed ;  and  is  now  losing  as  fast  as 
hecau.  Pecuniary  advantage  ? — But  that  cslu  be  no  object 
to  him ;  or  if  it  were,  he  could  ensurie  it  both  more  easily 
and  more  honourably  by  other  modes  of  publication.  The 
gratification  of  his  personal  spleen  ? — But  that  is  an  object 
unworthy  any  man,  and  much  more,  any  "  Liberal'^  man. 
Is  it  the  public  good  at  which  he  aims  ? — But  that  can  never 
be  promoted  by  the  method  which  he  pursues. 

The  fact  is,  that  the  genius  even  of  Lord  Byron  is  clog- 
ged and  depressed  by  this  conjunction  with  Mr.  Hunt.  He 
ean  neither  proceed  at  his  usual  pace,  nor  with  his  accus- 
tomed grace,  freedom,  and  dignity  of  motion,  while  he  goes 
in  harness  with  a  slow,  clumsy,  and  spavined  hack,  like 
him  of  "  The  Examiner."  He  is  dragged  down  to  the  bot- 
tom by  the  specific  gravity  of  bis  companion.  We  have, 
indeed,  never  yet  heard  any  person  speak  upon  the  subject, 
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who  did  not  expr698  hi9  r^ret,  witb  a  shrug,  hi4f  of  woi|- 
der,  and  half  of  pitjr,  at  this  partnership  between  the 
British  Peer,  and  the  cockney  scribbler  ;  who  did  not  lament 
to  peKeive  the  effusions  of  Lprd  Byron  placed  upon  equality 
with  the  namby-pamby  of  Mr-  Hunt ;  who  did  not  remark, 
that  the  union  of  two  such  men  must  debase  the  one,  with- 
out adding  to  the  respectability  of  the  other.  Its  Quly  pes* 
sible  effect  will  be  to  replenish  Mr.  Hunt^s  pocket  a(  the 
expense  of  Lord  Byron's  reputation.  Wq  have  the  pro- 
prietor of  an  almost  seditious  newspaper,  of  which  tha 
]Mrice  has  been  lately  and  of  necessity  redviced,  on  account 
of  its  decreasing  sale,  from  ten-pence  to  seven-pence,  wrig- 
gling himself  into  a  connexion  with  a  distinguished  pobJie- 
mai^  and  poet ;  and  piublishing  bis  own  insipid*  mawkish, 
unpala^ble  trash,  with  som^e  hope  of  success,  because  it  is^ 
dashed  and  seasoned  with  the  energy  and  spirit  pf  ^s  asso- 
ciate. It  la,  we  suspect,  a  kind  of  ^<  dernier  ressort ; "  or  a( 
lea^t  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  he  expects  to  ma]&e  ^'  The 
|4beral''  a  mueh  better  sp^culatiop  tli^i^ ''  The  In4<cator/' 
In  a  word,  lord  Byrc^l  is  become  the  tool  of  Mr.  Hunt. 
We  are  really  surprised  that  his  liOjrdship's  ai|ti-iBoii#i?- 
ohical  prejudi<»9i  should  not  have  preserved  him  from  this 
melanchAly  subjection  to  ^'  Kii^  Leigh."  But  the  mschjM 
is  90  far  done :  the  only  question  is,  how  can,  it  be  pre^ 
vented  from  going  fiurther  1 

Takiiig  all  the  circumstances  of  the  cas^  ijato  epnsi^era*- 
tion,  we  would  propose  the  following  arrangement  for  the 
interest  of  both  parties*  I^t  Lord  Byron  propose  a  >ou«d 
sum  of  money — say  a  thousand  pounds-r-ta  Mr.  Hunt  £pr  bis 
consent  to  dissolve  the  partnership  between  them.  Let  his 
iordship  i^y  to  him,  ^'  Mr.  Hunt,  here  are  a  thousand 
pounds ;  our  union  has  been  most  Qnfwtunate;^^£cir  Heaven's 
sake  let  us  separate*  You  can  return  to  jour  donunioos  of 
cockaigne,  and  cheer  your  loving  subjects  with|  yx>jw  pre- 
senee :  you<  can  stitch  together  some  mpre  ^  Letters  from 
Abroad,*  and  print  them  in  ^TheExamJiner  ;'  yonefmwisite 
^  your  amenities'  and  «  Ub^alities*  about  Kentish  Town 
and  Primrose  Hill ;  you  can  sing  ypur  <  rqstii^ai  spsga* 
upon  ^  country  maidens'  on  the  shady  sid^  of  th^  3toand ; 
^  foil  can  celebrate   m  your  QW^  4eligl|tful  diajk^^  tbfr 
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Dryads  nnd  Hamadryads  of  Norwood  wd  Epping  Forest. 
h  in  the  mean  time,  can  pursue  occupations  more  9Uitablf 
to  my  character  and  station  in  life.  So  <  Fare  thee  well : — 
and  if  for  ever/  why,  perhaps  it  will  be  better  both  for  yoii 
and  for  me.*' 

In  sohev  seriousiraas,  we  trust*  tkat  the  fit  at  KLttmhcsv  of 
<<  The  Liberal"  will  alao  be  the  last.  We  are  quite  Gon-« 
▼inced  of  the  inapproprlaleness  (tf  the  title:  we  ave quite 
sure  it  will  do  the  publie  no  good ;  we  are  quite  sure  it  will 
do  Lord  Byron  bo  good. 

Whether  we  have  done  well  or  wisely  by  filling  so  many 
of  our  pages  with  an  examination  <^  the  work,  to  the  ^elu- 
sion of  other  articles  which  we  had  pvepared  for  publication^ 
we  scarcely  know.  Its  own  uieritay-^nay  more,  its  intrinsic 
power  of  doing  mischief,  could  give  it  no  title  to  suck  a 
distinction.  But  it  a|]^>ears  under  peculiar  ctrcumstanoes ; 
and  they,  whose  duty  it  would  be  to  visit  it  with  the  severest 
oastigation,  are  tongue-tied.  Indeed,  for  many  years  Lprd 
ByfOB  has  been  the  spoiled  child  of  the  Reviews.  Par  wovse 
fimlts  than  would  have  called  down  the  most  condign  pu^ 
nbhment  of  criticism  upon  the  heads  of  others,  have  been 
thought  venial  in  him.  Lord  B^rroa  is  a  thonough^going. 
opponent  of  tories  and  mini^rialists ;  an  avowed  hater 
«f  high-*ehureh  and  state  politics :  from  one  of  the  reviews, 
therefore,  although  it  has  at  last  been,  roused  to  an  aflSsc- 
tatioQ  of  rigour,  he  has,  in  reality,  nothing  to  appoehend : 
and  with  regard  to  the  other,  considering,  /lov  hng  it  has 
heea  silent,  and  why  it  has  been  silent.  Lord  Byron  will 
laugfa,  and  will  have  a  r^bi  to  laugh,  at  its  jn^esent  or  future 
antsaadverslons. 

The  task,  therefore,  of  treating  Lord  By?  on  as  he  deserves 
to  lie  treated,  devolves  upon  us:  nor  are  theve  any  circum- 
sliances  in  our  case  which  can  prevent  us  from  speaking  to 
his  Lopdship  with  the  same  freedom  as  to  any  other  indi- 
vidual in  the  kingdom.  We  shall  avail  ourselves  tf  an 
early  opportunity  to  analyze  the  progress  and  the  present 
stete  of  his  Lordship's  mind  and  i^nions,  and  to  form  a 
oahn  and  candid  deduction  as  to  the  moral  eflfeet  and  ten* 
dency  of  his  writings,  from  a  critical  examination  of  th^n 
all.    At  present  we  shall  be  content  to  introduce  ourselves 
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by  a  short  and  formal  letter,  as  preparatory  to  our  closer 
and  more  intimate  acquaintance. 

My  Lord, 

You  are  a  public  man,  and  therefore  no  apology  is  ne- 
cessary on  our  parts  for  publicly  addressing  you,  or  for 
bringing  you  before  the  bar  of  public  opinion*  You  are» 
moiNMyver,  as  Junius  ^led  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  <^  a  very 
considerable  nian."  Your  high  rank  in  society — your  ac- 
knowledged genius — ^the  influence  which  you  derive  flpom 
both — the  known  peculiarities  of  your  character — the  popu- 
lar nature  of  your  works— *4ind  tte  appeal  which  they  have 
generally  made  to  the  passions  of  men  and  women — all  con- 
spire to  attach  a  particular  importance  to  what  you  write» 
and  to  what  you  do.  You  are  also  a  marked  man ;  and 
from' whatever  point  of  view  we  regard  the  literature  of  the 
day,  and  survey  the  lights  and  shadows  of  the  picture  which 
it  presents,  your  Lordship  is  a  prominent  figure  in  the  can- 
vas. On  those  several  accounts  you  naturally  become  one 
of  the  first  objects  of  our  animadversions,  as  censors  of  the 
press.  You  come  before  us  in  the  regular  course  of  our  of- 
ficial duties.  An  examination  of  your  merits  as  an  author 
or  a-British  Nobleman,  is  otherwise  a  task  which  we  should 
neither  seek  from  the  wish  of  attracting  your  notice,  nor 
shun  from  the  fear  of  giving  you  ofibnce. 

We  have  said  that  you  are  **  a  very  considerable  man  ;*' 
but,  my  Lord,  you  are  not  quite  so  great  a  man  as  you 
imagine  yourself  to  be.  Even  in  poetry,  there  is  much, 
very  much,  for  you  to  do,  beyond  what  you  have  yet  done, 
or  even  attempted.  There  is  a  moral  sublimity,  not  only 
which  you  have  never  reached,  but  of  which  you  hardly 
appear  to  have  caught  a  glimpse,  or  formed  a  conception. 
There  is  a  dignified  strength  and  purity  of  soul,  a  calm^ 
meditative,  philosophic  grandeur,  infinitely  superior  to  the 
morbid  feelings  which  you  are  fond  of  anatomizing,  or  the 
violent  emotions  in  which  you  have  too  often  indulged. 
There  is  a  variety  and  flexibility  in  true  genius  incom- 
parably more  woirthy  of  admiration  than  the  sameness  aind 
monotony  hitherto  discoverable  throughout  all  your  pro- 
ductions, in  whatever  mood  they  have  been   composed^ 
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whether  in  gloom  or  in  mirth,  in  seriousness  or  in  sport. 
It  is  so  much  easier  to  create  a  vicious  thai)  a  virtuous  ex- 
citement :  it  is  so  much  easier  to  amuse  by  profane  levity, 
than  by  wit  without  licentiousness,  and  the  genuine  play- 
fulness of  fancy :  it  is  so  much  easier  to  ii^rest  most 
readers  of  poetry,  who  are  the  young,  the  idle»  the  romantic, 
and  the  enthusiastic,  of  both  s«xes,  by  warm  hyperbolical 
descriptions  of  wild  and  unbridled  passion  ;  by  turbid  ex- 
aggerations of  sentiment;  by  the  union  of  imppq^ble 
qualities,  and  by  the  wonders  which  happen. in  impossiblii 
situations;  by  dark  and  mysterious  hints  of  crimes  and 
horrors  never  to  be  named ;  by  a  sullen  pride  and  misan- 
thropy and  recklessness,  which  in  actual  life  would  be 
abundantly  ridiculous  ; — ^than  by  a  delineation  of  real  and 
sober  greatness ;  by  sustained  and  harmonized  beauty ;  by 
an  inviolable  adherence  to  truth  and  nature  amidst  the 
glorious  power  and  excursiveness  of  imagination  ;  that  .the 
i^an,  who  has  only  had  recourse  to  the  former  methods  of 
acquiring  celebrity,  although  he  may  well  deserve,  for  what 
he  has  accomplished,  4he  laurel  crown  of  immortality,  can- 
not be  said  to  have  attained  '^  the  highest  heaven  of  inven- 
tion," or  the  fairest  and  loftiest  regions  of  the  muses. 
You  are  much  mistaken,  indeed,  my  Itord,  if  you  suppose 
that  you  have  arrived  at  the  goal ;  or  that  you  are  now  en- 
titled to  write  slovenly  prose,  because  in  poetry  there  are  no 
farther  worlds  that  remain  for  you  to  conquer.  Something 
more  may  be  required  at  your  hands  than  the  diseased  fan- 
cies of  ^'  Childe  Harold,"  or  the  loves  of  pirates,  and  their 
paraqiours.  My  Lord,  in  the  noblest  kinds  of  poetry  you 
have  as  yet  failed.  You  must  write  better  tragedies  than  the 
'*  Two  Foscari." 

We  are  not  going  to  read  you  a  moral  lecture ;  and  for 
the  sake  of  others,  we  shall  leave  the  nature  of  your  private 
actions  to  the  arbitration  of  your  own  conscience.  But  it 
may  be  of  some  benefit  to  you  to  observe,  that  your  indi- 
vidual conduct  has  been  at  least  as  deficient  in  good  taste^ 
as  in  morality.  You  have  really,  my  Lord,  been  a  very 
foolish  being  through  life.  You  may  think  yourself  a  pri- 
vileged person,  but  you  will  find  that  you  are  amenable  to 
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t&e  cMMtaoti  litws.  Q^Mfe  cc^tefu  no  ftnUitthilift  frdtti  the 
c<)ffls^ttefi<^bf  ^ft^r^nditopttidetK^.  \ViM  ibdtllgencies 
ated  indisc^vftftond  Will  *»  havt^  tAefr  bond:**  the  ^UMty 
itiftfftt  be  paM  Sooner  or  lat^.  Hfnan,  with  eV^ry  thftig,  hi 
the  outset  dr<^xiM;ettce,  to  ttMik^  yoU  happ^,  you  hinst  efth<^ 
be  a  Most  ati^iotts  hypocHte,  or  yoti  have  hhd  fitet  ft 
tttecmM^  tfhife  ^  ft ;  you  bkre  become,  ^  t!Oufi%)  ffiftkl, 
peevish, fili]9attent,titlgovemable  \  and,  like  ailtM«lr&^£^ 
diiMren,  Wretehed  iHi  yourself,  and  insii9krabl6  l6o«&i^. 
Be  flMH-ed,  toy  Lord,  that  in  many  nenp^ets  you  hp^llir 
pitfo]^,  had  in  Wtite  dohtemptible.  Th6»^  has  beeh  did- 
dj^ble  ih  your  diavacfti^r,  h  vast  deal  of  afl&^^li6!i,  D6- 
g^her  with  som^bfng  of  liVtlenec^,  and  h  peWf.^f^al 
mMgMfyf  of  willed  you  t>ught  to  be  ti^oro^^hiy  tebained. 
Plain  ^ralght-lbrtrard  tnen  stare  and  troader  at  your  va* 
poiHrtng  itasdWIity,  whil(ft  high-^ind€»d  iiiett  smite,  haTf  ilk 
ecfOkpfrnkiotk^M  half  in  ftcdrn^  at  IM  perverted  powers  and 
the  «sif4nflieted  tortures  t>fa  Mnsti^rtng  and  troubled  spirit, 
whidi  has  no  mastery  oter  fts^f • 

And  tiow,  my  Lord,  what  are  you  doing  i  You  aM  for- 
feiting: the  regard  of  all  wh6se  ap{i¥6batioh  is  of  Value,  td 
botlMlefuier,  cbampidn,  tod  jostle,  amohg  a  set  6f  pro- 
ft>Ssed  Infidels  and  ei'assy  incendiaries.  You  are  lower ii^g 
your  pret^sionis,  fretting  yt6ur  rank,  and  Mng  violence  to 
fbur  aristdcrdtk  feelthg^^  foT  tlie  mltarvelldus  advantage  of  a 
connection  with  Jjdigh  Hunt.  Vour  ehoiee,  my  Lord,  is  a 
strange  Mr^ ;  ftnd  We  catmot  ehvy  you  the  j[)OBftion  which 
f^i  hiiVe  tal:eh. 

Yettlri  your  crusadfe  kgiiinst  "all  obscehe  worships  hoW- 
tfferftrmalized**— among  which  is  to  be  reckoned,  wfe  sus- 
pect, Christianity  as  established  by  the  Constitution  of  Eng- 
ffind ;— all  mdnsftrdus  sacrifices  of  tl\e  many  to  the  few, 
KoiVeVBT  "fegitimatfzed"  and  «  besotted  ;••  in  wfhleh  toutt- 
ber,  *re  fear,  are  to  bfe  induded  the  monarchical  govefrti- 
ments  ^  this  kingdom  and  the  continent ;— you  will,  my^ 
Lord,  tetVe  Many  dh  your  side ;  you  will  haVe  all  the  mock- 
Kberals  of  the  age  ;  all  the  discontented  and  disappointed 
scoundrels,  Who  would  be  glad  to  shake  ofi^  the  restraints  df 
religion,  to  run  riot  in  the  license  of  scepticism, tod  with  the 
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certainty  of  loeitig  nothing,  snatch  as  much  as  they  can  in 
the  scramble  of  a  revolution.  What  a  noble  luminary  you 
will  appear,  when  surrounded  by  such  satellites ! 

If,  my  liord,  We  wished  to  write  with  severity,  we  might 
tell  you,  that  although  gr^at  allowances  are  to  be  made  for 
the  casual  aberrations  of  genius ;  deliberate  and  cold- 
blooded attacks  upon  the  moral  and  religious  feelings  of 
mankind,  are  oiily  to  be  regarded  with  unqualified  disgust. 
We  might  tell  you,  that  many  of  the  words,  which  you  have 
used,  come  with  but  a  bad  grace  out  of  your  mouth.  Is  it  for 
you,  we  might  ask,  to  prate  about  "  extended  sympathies," 
when  all  the  purest  and  holiest  sympathies  of  life  you  have 
already  outraged?  Is  it  for  you  to  vaunt  about  ^^  the  only 
true  morals,  justice  aild  beneficence,"  when  you  have  long 
tieglected  your  first  and  most  sacred  duties  a$  a  husband,* 
a  citizen^  and  a  British  Peerf.  Is  it  for  you  to  heap  insults 
upon  Gbristianity,  when  of  the  practical  effects  of  renounc- 
ing il^  you  atie  yourself  an  example  ?  There  are  few$  we 
hope,  who  are  antious  tb  imitate  you,  either  in  your  faith 
or  in  your  practice.  You  have  talked  so  much  on  several  oc- 
casions, of  the  good  which  you  have  done ;  that  it  may  be 
useful  to  remittd  you  of  a  liMe  of  the  evil. 

A  tiflUe  of  sober  reflection  may  yet  come,  when  you  will 
feel,  that  blasphemy  is  4iot  wisdom,  nor  contempt  of  reli- 
gion, libemlity.  But  at  present,  my  Lord,  we  would  speak 
to  you  upon  another  subject,  on  which  you  will  be  more 
likely  to  listen  tons  with  attention.  You  may  laugh  at  all 
l^ligidus  and  moral  considerations,  you  may  be  callous  to 
nU  attacks  upon  the  errors  of  your  conduct ;  you  may  even 
feel  a  pride  in  insulting  the  public  s^timi^ts,  or,  as  you 
may  be  pleased  to  term  them,  the  vulgar  prejudices :  you 
may  have  been  immersed  in  that  fatal  Lethe,  which  is 
aforgetfulness  of  the  true  sources  of  man's  dignity  and 
happiness :  but  there  is  one  point,  my  Lord,  on  which  you 
are  yet  vulnerable ;  you  are  sensitive,  and  sore,  and  trem- 
blingly alive  to  any  depreciation  of  your  literary  fame.  Of 
this  we  have  an  indisputable  proof,  from  seeing  your  gross 
and  furious  invectives  against  all  who  haveflver  ventured  to 
wftfsper  a  syllable  against  the  supremacy  of  your  genius.  You 
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have  betrayed  every  mark  of  a  wounded  and  even  tortured 
spirit. 

Yet  be  assured,  my  Lord,  that  your  literary  reputation 
is  on  the  wane.  The  hey-day  of  your  celebrity  is  gone :  you 
sink  month  after  month  in  public  estimation.  Others  are 
already  outstripping  you  in  the  race : — and  beware,  my  iord^ 
or  you  may  be  distanced. 

Reputation,  you  well  know,  is  neither  certain  nor  sta- 
tionary. It  is  a  thing,  which  it  is  far  easier  to  gain  than 
to  support;  and  if  a  man  will  not  labour  to  advance  it,  it 
retrogrades  of  necessity.  You  may  wince,  therefore^  a  little 
at  such  a  style  of  admonition ;  but  your  Lordship  must  take 
paim.  At  this  moment  you  are  not  only  not  mounting  and 
proceeding  in  the  career  of  fame  ;  but,  every  step  which  you 
take  is  a  step  backward,  and  a  step  in  descent.  You  are 
at  some  trouble  to  do  an  irreparable  injury  to  your  Ut^^ary 
character,  you  are  committing  suicide  upon  your  own  reputa- 
tion. You  are  leaving  a  department  of  literature,  in  which 
you  have  scarcely  an  equal,  to  engage  in  another  wjbere  you 
are  sure  to  come  in  contact  with  many  superiors.  If  your 
sun  is  on  the  decline  at  your  present  peiriod  of  li^,  it  may 
set  in  darkness  before  you  are  fifty.  If  you  write  "  liberal*' 
prose  instead  of  suioh  poetry  as  you  have  written,  and,  we 
should  hope  can  -yet  write,  another  generation  may  see  a 
place  assigned  to  your  Lordship  between  Mr.  Hunt  and.Mr* 
.Carlile. 

My  Lord,  we  would  save  you  from  such  company ;  we 
would  save  you  from  such  degradation*  Reflect  upon  these 
things.  Your  literary  character  is  at  stake;  and,  althou^ 
you  may  affect  to  despise  it,  where  will  you  find  credulity 
to  believe  you  ?  Our  remarks,  my  Lord,  are  neither  dictated 
by  envy,  nor  influenced  by. resentment-  ^f^e  neither  aspire, 
nor  wish,  to  be  your.rivals.  Our.paths  are  different.  You 
cannot  interfere  with  our  pursuits ;  nor  obscure  us  with 
the  brightness  of  your  renown.  We  would  rather  see  you  ajt 
the  zenith,  than  at  the  nadir  of  your  reputation.  As  Eng« 
lishmen,  we  feel  a  national  pride  in  your  genius:  although , 
<as  good  citizens,  we  cannot  but  reprobate  the  tendency  of 
your  religious,  moral,  and  political  opinions.    We  yet  hope 
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to  read  many  more  of  your  produeti<m8  with  our  former  de-  • 
light,  instead  of  the  real  regret  with  which  we  have  pe- 
rused ^^  The  Liberal."  For  our  own  sakes*  as  well  as  for 
yours,  we  would  seriously  advise  you  no  lodger  to  continue 
such  a  publication,  with  such  an  associate.  For  your  own 
sake,  and  for  the  sake  of  that  land  of  which  you  might 
still  be  an  ornament,  we  would  prevent  you  from  hardening 
•  and  encrusting  your  own  heart  with  pride  and  self-conceit ; 
we  would  save  you  from  that  debasement  of  intellect,  that 
induration  and  ossification  of  mind,  which  invariably  follow 
upon  a  long  indulgence  in  impure  thoughts,  misanthropic 
sensuality;  gross,  low,  and  profligate  licentiousness.  We 
would  warn  you  against  blending  things  honourable  and 
saored  with  things. base,  grovelling, and  contemptible,  until 
you  have  lost  the  perception  of  the  differenpe ;  from  sneer- 
ing at  all  lofty,  generous,  and  dignified  emotions,  until  you 
become  incapable  of  feeling  and  appreciating  them  ;  until 
you  become  a  being,  upon  whom  lovers  of  their  country  wili 
look  with  disdainful  indignation,  and  Christians,  my  Lord, 
.with  melancholy  compassion.  When  you  step  out  of  yoMr 
proper  sphere,  be  assured,  that  you  are  only  a  common 
man ;  and  ''  The  Liberal"  at  best  will  be  no  better  than  an 
.ordinary  magazine.  On  the  other  hand,  my  Lord,  what 
a  wide  .field  of  fame  and  utility  is  open  to  you.  What 
glorious  prizes  are  still  within  your  reach.  We  will  not 
believe,  that  you  can  be  so  infatuated  as  to  pursue  a  scheme 
in  which  your  time  is  worse  than  wasted,  your  talents  are 
worse  than  misapplied,  when  you  might  be  nobly  and  hap- 
pily employed  in  the  composition  of  works,  worthy  of  your- 
.self,  honourable  to  your  age  and  country,  and  shedding 
.lustre  upon  the  powers  of  the  human  intellect. 

My  Lord,  we  have  now  spoken  our  minds.  There  are 
many  persons,  we  believe,  who  have  been  prevented  from 
addressing  you  with  freedom,  by  their  fears  of  the  caustic 
severity  of  your  retorts.  We  certainly  are  not  of  the  num- 
.ber.  However  formidable  you  may  be  as  an  adversary,  we 
are  perfectly  assured,  that  while  the  contest  turns  upon  the 
points  mentioned  in  this  letter,  we  shall  not  suffer  the 
.most  from  the  encounter.    It  may  be  well  for  you,  if  you 
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receive  i»ur  i^trictures  with  the  same  spirit  iti  which  they  are 
written : — bur  at  all  (events  they  ate  fully  at  your  service. 
We  arfe,  my  LoW, 

Your  Lordship's  tnost  obedient  servants, 
Tiafi  Council  or  TeK . 

■<  !■■«  I  ■*  At  ilin  11,.  >i  ii. 


ROYAL  ACADEMY  OF  MUSIC. 

The  establishment  t>f  the  Royal  Academy  of  MudlC  being 
likely  to  form  an  era  iti  the  musical  annals  of  this  country, 
there  can  be  nb  one  of  oUr  readers,  Ulrhose  mind  is  in  the 
least  degree  susceptible  of  the  charms  of  this  fascinating 
ait,  that  will  not  think  a  few  of  our  pages  well  bestowed 
fn  an  investigation  of  the  origin,  plan,  and  probable  uiilitjr 
^  this  new  society.  In  thfe  first  place,  however,  we  will 
^iear  the  grounct  a  little^  hf  offering  a  few  observations  on 
the  cottl))aHitive  state  of  the  musical  art,  in  our  own  a^ 
neighbouring  counti^ies ;  trying,  as  w6  proceed,  stri<;tiy  to 
define  tbe  sense  in  which  we  receive  certitin  musidtl  t6rms, 
that  at6  often  used  so  vaguely  as  to  confusi^  all  argument 
on  this  subjects  It  is  very  generally  said,  that  there  ar^ 
but  two  genuine  schools  of  musi6  in  Europe ;  namely,  the 
TOcai  School  of  Italy,  aiid  tb^  instrumental  one  of  Gtermiuliy. 
Here  the  question  natUrdlly  arises,  what  is  strictly  meant  by 
the  term  school?  By  sdme  it  has  been  confounded  with  style, 
lUid  a  national  school^  or  sii/le  of  music,  have  been  considered 
as  synonymous  expressions.  The  more  received  sense,  how- 
ever, of  the  Word  School,  as  applied  to  the  music  of  a  na- 
tion, is  a  predominance  of  talent  and  originality  of  taste 
Amongst  certain  individually  of  that  nation,  applied  to 
form  a  code  of  harmonic  laws,  (if  I  may  so  express  myself), 
for  some  particular  branch  of  the  musical  art,  to  the  justice 
of  which,  the  cultivated  ear  of  surrounding  nations  spon- 
taneously assents,  willingly  submitting  native  taste  and  pre- 
judices to  this  foi-eign  musical  aristocracy.  In  this  sense, 
Haydn,  Mozart,  and  Beethoven,  are  the  most  prominent  of 
the  German  instrumental  aristocracy ;  as  Cherubini,  Pae- 
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sieVoy  Giiharosa,  afid  more  recently,  perha)[>^,  Rosftini,  are 
of  the  ttdian  vocial  one. 

If  we  turn  fh)m  thfes^  countries  to  France,  Which  must 
ceHainly  b^  allowed  thb  ne^  rank  in  hiUsIeal  importance, 
we  shall  Bhd  that  ^be  )pK>ssesse8  no  school  of  music,  at  least 
none  to  which  the  nbof  fe  definition  is  applicable ;  it  is  true 
that  in  tbe  ilyl^  of  th6  **  )^t  dpfera''  the  French  music  has 
a  pleasing^  gaiety  o^chAlticlel' Very  distinct  from  that  i^pecies 
of  comjposition  in  other  countries,  and  that  it  is  frequently 
received  and  liatumii^  by  scleral  adjoining  nations ;  still 
its  reception  Out  of  PrAhce,  Is  far  From  being  general,  nei- 
ther is  its  superiority  to  the  light  opera  music  of  Italy  as- 
serted by  any  but  Frenchmen^  or  its  style  imitated  by  fo- 
tetgh  composers ;  whilst  th«  rtiusic  of  Italy  and  Germany, 
hlive  imitators  ahd  perfortheTs  throughout  the  world. — > 
FVance  has  then  no  legitimate  claim  to  a  nMional  school  of 
music.  In  the  sense  we  haVe  received  this  term.  Let  us 
now  consider  the  music  of  our  own  oountrf ,  tod  See  how 
fwr  w^  hk\e  "hi  prelrent,  tfee  power  of  competing  with  the 
natiotts  already  hamed. — ^It  must  at  oitce  b^  allowed  that 
we  have  no  school  of  music,  according  to  the  present  defi- 
nition. Many  of  Our  gl^es  are  truly  beautiful  and  per^^ 
fectly  original  c6mpbsitions,  but,  speaking  as  travellers,  we 
must  dwn  that  we  have  neter  been  able  to  convince  foreign 
musicians  of  their  peculiar  itterit.  We  were  present  once 
at  Paris^  at  an  attempt  made,  in  a  mixed  musical  circle  of 
Italians,  French,  and  English,  to  sing  two  or  three  of 
Webbe'sbest  glees;  the  voices  were  good  and  the  glees 
were  really  well  sung,  without  kny  instrufhental  accompani-^ 
ment:  they  made,  however,  no  sehsAtion,  and  thfe  utmost 
that  was  said  was,  with  a  non-chalant  air,  ^*  Oisij  oui,  la  md* 
sique  est  belle,^^belle pour  tSglise/' — and  though  the  i^ingelis 
were  frequently  after  in  the  same  tnusical  society,  they  were 
never  asked  to  repeat  their  national  compositions.  We  only 
state  the  above  anecdote,  en  passant,  as  an  instance  that 
any  peculiarity  of  merit  in  our  own  favourite  style  of  vockt 
music,  has  not  yet  been  acknowledged  abroad,  nor  ii^  likely 
to  be  so. — ^Were  the  question  asked,  whence  arises  the  insen- 
sibility of  foreigners,  to  the  beauties  of  our  part-songs  t 
W  e  should  answer,  that  the  nationality  of  the  melodies  o 
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them,  is  the  principal  reason  :  the  medodies  of  our  glees^ 
have  generally  a  character  very  distinct  from  the  part-songs 
of  either  the  Italians,  French  or  Germans ;  and,  it  must  be 
confessed,  partake  a  good  deal  of  the  ecclesiastical  style  of 
music,  having  originated  in  the  madrigals,  which  veere, 
many  of. them*  church  music  adapted  to  profane  words. 

Now  music  is,  to  a  very  great  extent,  an  imitative  art, 
and  the  taste  of  different  nations  for  different  styles  is,  in 
some  measure,  factitious ;  the  impression  that  any  pecu- 
liar style  of  music  makes  on  the  human'mind  depending, 
in  no  inconsiderable  degree,  on  the  organs  of  the  hearer 
having  been  prepared  by  habit  to  receive  such  sounds. 
We  doubt  much,  for  instance,  whether  the  music  of  Mozart 
would  cause  any  degree  of  pleasurable  sensation  to  the  ear 
of  a  South  Sea  islander ;  we  are  inclined  to  believe  that 
the  contrary  effect,  would  take  place,  and  that  he  would  en- 
deavour to  make  his  escape  as  soon  as  possible — and  this  it 
is  which,' in  a  slighter  degree,  operates  on  the  musical 
t^sftes  of  more  polished  nations.  They  have  tacitly  agreed  to 
receivp  the  two' great  schools  of  German  and  Italian  music 
(the  former,  even  to  the  present  moment,  not  without  much 
opposition.)  To  these,  then,thenational  ear  of  all  civilized 
people  has  become  accustomed,  whilst  each  country  seems 
^o  determine  that,  beyond  the  pale  of  these  two  conspicuous 
musical  schools,  there  is  nothing  good,  excepting  its  own 
.compositions,  whith  it  would  fain  indeed  believe  are  often 
equal,  if  not  superior,  in  merit  to  those  even  of  Italy  or 
Germany : — ^thus  many  a  true  Frenchman  (a  good  theorist 
too)  will,  from  his  heart,  prefer  a  song  of  Gretry  or  Boi- 
eldieu  to  one  of  Paesiello  or  Rossini :  an  Englishman  will 
prefer  to  either  a  five-part  glee  of  Webbe,  or,  perhaps,  a 
song  of  Purceil  or  Dibdin ;  and  thus,  we  take  it,  does  the 
national  taste  of  all  countries  operate. — Besides,  several 
foreign  nations  have  an  advantage  over  the  English  in 
possessing  a  more  generally  pleasing  character  of  national 
music ;  the  Spanish  dance,  the  light  opera  of  the  French, 
will  easily  make  their  way  in  foreign  countries  from  their 
gaiety  and  point,  whereas  England  has  unfortunately  but 
one  style  of  music  with  any  peculiarity  of  merit,  namely, 
part-songs,  which    can  hardly  be  said  to  have  attained 
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much  popularity,  even  at  home,  and  form  decidedly  the 
style  most  unlikely  to  give  a  predominant  character  to  our 
music  on  the  Continent.    We  here  do  not  at  all  rest  on  the 
merit  of  our  ballad  compositions,  the  general  taste  of  which 
must  be  allowed,  even  by  ourselves,  to  be  common-place 
and  dull  (we  might  almost  use  the  term  vulgar)  beyond  those 
of  all  other  European  nations  (Holland  always  excepted.) 
We  are  aware  that  there  are  some  striking  exceptions  to 
this  remark,  not,  however,  in  sufBcient  number  to  invali- 
date its  general  truth ;  and  it  must  be  remembered,  that 
we  are  here  speaking  of  purely  English,  and  not  Scotch 
melodies,  the^best  of  which  are  obviously  imitative  of  the 
Italian  school.    This  dearth  in  England  of  good  popular 
music  may  in  some  measure  be  accounted  for  by  the  two 
following  remarks:   Ist.,  That  the  higher  ranks  of  society 
find  it  so  easy  in  this  wealthy  country  to  command  the 
talent  of  the  first  Italian  and  German  artists,  that  they 
have  not,  hitherto,  thought  it  worth  the  trouble  to  pa- 
tronise and  foster  native  musical  genius,  the  consequence 
of  which  has  been,  2ndly,  That  our  native  composers  and  per- 
formers have  been  left  to  trim  their  talent  down  to  the  level 
of  the  middle  ranks  in  life,  who  decidedly,  in  England,  are 
not  gifted  with  much  musical  taste.    What,  indeed,  can  be 
clearer  than  the  necessity  which  artists  are  under  thus  to 
bring  down  their  genius  and  acquirements  to  the  level  of 
those  whom  it  is  their  interest  to  please?  Were  they  not  to 
do  so,  they  might,  like  the  painter  in  England  of  a  large 
altar-piece,  reap  honour ;  but  the  gifts  of  fortune  would 
escape  them ;  there  is  but  one  sure  rule  by  which  a  com- 
poser of  dramatie  music  in  any  country  can  succeed,  and ' 
this  is,  to  be  a  little,  and  but  a  little,  above  the  taste  of  the 
town— no  one  in  his  senses  would  at  present  dare  to  ven- 
ture oh  the  composition  of  an  opera  for  the  English  stage 
with  music  in  the  style  of  Rossini ;  the  experiment  would 
be'  sure  to  fail.    We  have  a  tolerably  striking  illustration 
of  this'  truth,  in  the  languid  reception  of  some  translations 
from  the  operas  of  Mozart  and  Rossini,  even  with  a  great 
part  of  the  music  served  up^  (for  the  words  are  expressive 
of  our  meaning,)  to  the  British  public  under  the  more  en- 
gaging form  of  melo-dramatic  accompaniment,  as  in  the 
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"  Libertiqe,"  arraHge^  from  the  "  Dop  Giovao^i^i"  of  M0- 
zart,  by  one  of  our  most  prominent  dramatic  composers, 
Mr.  Bishop.  Thi^  perforuif^pce,  in  its  miserably  mutilated 
stat^,  is  just,aad  but  justi,  home  by  ft  Cpvent-G^ipden  wdi- 
ence  ;  and  Mr.  Bishop  i/v^,  doubtless  well  atwar^,  that  had 
he  attempted  to  give  the  music  complete,  in  its  originf^ 
form,  the  opera  must  have  failed  for  a  douWe  rea^on^ 
namely,  want  of  taste  in  the  ^udiei^e,  and  of  talwt  m 
the  performers. 

In  such  a  state  of  the  musical  art  in  E^land,  where  the 
most  scientific  national  professors  dare  adventure  nothing ; 
where  foreign  talent  is  enriched,  and  becomes  ft  pey^r-cea£[* 
ing  cause  of  depressing  and  vulgarizing  thf  real  i^usical 
resources  of  the  nation,  and  where  the  pecuniary  intareslis 
of  the  native  composer,  re-acting  on  the  popular  tf^fte, 
tends  to  perpetuate  its  debasement,  at  such  a  period  ^> 
Royal  Academy  of  Music  ought  to  be  hailed  by  every  Britoii 
of  enlarged  piind,  \^hether  endued  with  musical  taste  or 
not,  as  a  most  useful  national  undertaking.<-^A  variety  of 
difficulties  must  necessarily  arise  in  the  infancy  of  such  an 
institution ;  some  of  which  we  wil}  presently  consider,  only 
now  remarking  that  we  are  firmly  of  opinion,  that  w 
country  in  Europe  can  produce  finet*  organic  powers  of 
voice  thfip  England ;  which  being  the  true  material  to 
work  upon,  we  do  not  see  why  Britain  should  not  compete, 
even  with  Italy,  in  vocal  eminence,  after  thelapsp  of  another 
half  century.  It  ipust  have  been  remarked,  by  most  mu- 
sical travellers,  how  very  obviously  superior,  for  instance, 
are  the  voices  of  Miss  Stephensii  Miss  Tree,  Miss  Patoii, 
Ac,  to  the  first  female  singers  amongst  the  Fren.ch.  T^hpt^ 
is  a  certain  volume  of  pectoral  sound  in  the  voices  of  our 
principal  female  singers  which  we  never  p))served  in  Frei^hr 
women,  whose  notes  are  always  single^  and  se^vfi,  to  arise 
firom  the  throat  and  mouth,  with  not  unfreguently  9,  slight 
nasal  intonation. — Speaking,  then,  without  t|ie  le^t  d^ 
gree  of  national  prejudice,  we  venti|re  to  give  i^  as^  our  de- 
cided opinion,  that  we  have  a  better  "  materiel" for  a  vocftl 
school  than  the  French  have. — It  must  have  beep  noticed, 
that  our  female  singers  are  in  much  greater  proportion 
than  the  male;  this  is  also  the  case  in  It^ly  and  France; 
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and  the  prineipal  reaaons  seem  to  be-^First,  that  music 
forms  apart  of  the  general  education  of  females,  but  not  of 
men,  consequently,  many  girls  are  brought  forward  as  public 
singers  merely  from  the  natural  talent  they  shew  for  the  art 
in  the  course  of  the  usual  routine  of  their  education ;  and— ^ 
Secondly,  that  boys*  besides  not  having  their  musical  ta- 
lents <Hiltiyated  in  youth,  are  generally  brought  up  for  ^ome 
predetermmed  occupation  in  life,  known  by  their  friends 
to  be  a  certain  provision ;  thus  the  same  organic  advi(n-> 
t^ges  in  boys,  which  would  produce  a  first-rate  public 
singer,  usually  subside  for  want  of  cultivation ;  and,  in 
after-life,  evaporate  in  the  untutored  bellowing  of  a  eon* 
Yivial  song. 

But  to  return  to  the  Royal  Academy  ef  Music^   The 
idea  of    such    societies  originated  in  Italy,    where,  pre-, 
viously  to  the  French  Revolution,  there  were,  at  least, 
i^yeu  or  eight  conservatories,  as  they  ate  there  termed. 
They  were  first  established  under  the  aus^pices  of  the  priestf 
hood,  and  were  more  especially  devoted  to  improve  the 
choirs  of  the  churches ;  soon,  howev^,  a  permission  was 
giveii  to  the  pupils,  who  had  completed  their  studies,  either 
to  foUew  the  profession  of  ecdesiaptical  singers  or  to  en- 
gage themselves  at  the  theatres ;  and,  in  Venice,  where 
there  were  no  less  than  five  conservatories  for  females  only, 
almost  all  the  pupils  subsequ^itly  appeaved  on  the  stage. 
PaesieUo,   Guglielmi,  Saochini,    and  many  other   pf  the 
mort  eminent  masters  of  Italy  were  pupils  of  these  societies. 
On  the  spreading  of  the  French  Revolution  to  Italy,  the 
conservatories  dwindled  away  into  one  principal  one  at 
Naples,  which  was  re-organized  by  the  fh^ench  Oovem- 
ment  i^  the  year  1808,  and  plaeed  under  the  direction  of 
Asioti.    In  the  mean  tiine  great  changes  were  taking  place 
Uft  France  in  the  national  taste  for  ipuslo ;  the  Italian  vocal  ' 
sehool,  headed  by  Saochini,  Giuck,  and  Piccini,  began  as 
early  as  the  year  1974,  to  supersede  in  public  fttvour  the 
old  French  composers;  and,  about  tea  years  afterwards. 
Baron  BreteuU^  a  French  minister,  much  devoted  to  the 
ajrta,  founded  ui  institutioQ.  in  Faris,  whigh  was  d^aomi- 
natad  '*  The  Royal  School  for  Singing  and  De^lamatieh.'* 
The  want  of  such  an  establishmant  had  long  been  felt ; 
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the  theatres  having  been  previously  supplied  from  the 
pupils  of  the  *^  Maitres  de  Chapelle,"  who  had  all  been 
instructed  on  the  old  French  system  of  squalling,  rather 
than  singing ;  and,  by  their  education  in  such  bad  taste,- 
were  totally  unqualified  to  do  justice  to  the  new  Italian 
school  of  vocal  composition.  For  various  reasons,  how- 
ever, chiefly  originating  in  jealousies  between  the  artists 
of  the  two  nations;  the  Royal  School  did  not  produce  the 
expected  results,  and  French  singing  continued  to  be  a 
subject  of  ridicule  to  all  persons  of  true  taste,  till,  in  the  year 
1792,  during  the  French  Revolution,  a  Monsieur  Sarrette 
obtained  permission,  from  the  Municipality  of  Paris,  to 
form  a  gratuitous  school  of  music,  with  the  especial  object 
of  training  up  a  succession  of  musicians  for  the  immense 
armies  of  the  Republic. — ^In  the  following  year  the  French 
Government  took  upon  itself  the  organization  of  this' 
establishment,  and  gave  it  the  name  of  *^  The  National 
Institute  pf  Music,"  which  they  subsequently  changed  to 
that  of  ^^  The  Conservatory  of  Music,"  being  the  appellation 
which  it  still  bears. — ^The  object  of  the  Royal  Ackdemy  of 
Music  in  this  country,  as  stated  in  its  prospectus,  is, 
*^  under  His  Majesty's  patronage,  to  promote  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  science  of  music,  and  afford  facilities  for  at*' 
taining  perfecti^in  in  it,  by  assisting  with  general  instruc- 
tion the  natives  of  this  country,  and  thus  enabling  those 
who  pursue  this  delightful  branch  of  the  fine  arts,  to 
enter  into  competition  with,  and  rival  the  natives  of,^other 
countries,  and  to  provide  for  themselves  the  means  of  an 
honourable  and  comfortable  livelihood." 

The  legitimate  design'of  such  an  institution  is  thus  most 
clearly  stated,  and  there  can  be  no  difference  of  opinion, 
excepting  as  to  the  details  of  the  plan,  many  of  which  are 
Strongly  objected  to  by  a  great  portion  of  the  musical 
public,  and  which  objections  we  shall  presently  consider 
with  attention.  In  the  first  place,  as  to  the  number  of  the 
pupils,  it  is  determined  that,  for  the  present,  there  shall 
only  be  forty  male  and  forty  female  regular  scholars, 
and  a  number  (not  yet  limited,)  of  extra  students.  Each 
regular  pupil  is  to  pay  ten  guineas  on  admission,  and  aft^^ 
wards  five  guineas  per  annum,  during  the  time  he  or  she 
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shall  remain  in  the  academy.— The  children  of  professors 
aie,  however*  to  be  admitted  for  five  guineas,  and  an  an- 
filial  subscription  of  two  guineas.-^The  extra  students  are 
to  pay  no  entrance-money,  but  an  annual  subscription  of 
fifteen  guineas.  Let  as  suppose  then  the  number  of  extra 
students  to  be  1SM>,  making,  with  the  eighty  residents,  a 
total  of  aoo ;  and  that  one  third  of  the  whole  are  children 
of  musicians :  according  to  such  a  calculation,  the  entrance 
fees  paid  will  be  665  guineas,  and  the  annual  payment 
about  2120  guineas ;  or  the  two  sums,  reduced  to  an 
annual  payment  may  be  stated,  in  round  numbers,  at 
about  2300/. ;  if  to  this  be  added  7001.  for  the  receipts 
from  public  concerts,  the  total  income  of  the  society,  de- 
rivable from  its  own  resources,  will  be  8000/.  per  annum, 
which  we  shall  presently  find,  not  to  be  above  one-third  of 
the  necessary  expenditure ;  consequently  6000/.  per  annum 
will  have  to  be  raised  by  public  subscription,  an  amount 
which  it  seems  hardly  credible,  will,  with  any  degree  of 
certainty,  be  collected.  Here  then  is  the  first  and  most  im- 
portant objection  to  the  present  plan:  but,  it  may  be 
asked,  how  this  enormous  expenditure  of  9000/.  per  ann. 
can  be  required?  The  following  rough  calculation  will 
soon  lead  to  conviction  on  this  point  :-^ 

£. 
Salaries  of  twenty-five  professors,  at  200  per  annum  each,  .        .        5000 

Salary  of  principal 500 

Ditto  of  lango^^e  and  other  masters 400 

Ditto  of  secrcUry 100 

Board  of  eighty  pupils  at  SO/. 1600 

Ditto  of  six  assistants        .        .  100 

Servant's  wages  and  board 200 

Fire  and  light  .        .        • 150 

House-rent,  taxes,  and  use  of  furniture 600 

Sundry  disbursements SOO 

Wear  of  musical  instruments ^ 

^9000 


It  will,  we  think,  be  conceded,  that  the  above  charges 
are  not  over-rated,  in  which  supposition,  it  is  to  be  feared, 
the  Institution  can  never  be  carried  on  according  to  the 
proposed  scale  of  expense.     For  ourselves  we  are  certainly 
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inclined  to  believe,  that  the  liberality  of  the  eminent  musical 
professors,  selected  as  masters,  would  be  found  to  be  such;* . 
that  they  would  father  be  induced  to  lend  their  valuable 
assistance  on  lower  terms,-  or  even  gratuitously,  than  that 
the  viewa  of  this  noble  undertaking  should  be  frustrated ; 
at  all  events,  we  doubt  not  but  that  they  would  be  induced 
to  accede  to  some  proposal, ensuring  to  each  of  them  a  cer- 
tain proportion  of  such  part  of  the  annual  income  of  the 
Acadeitiy,  as  may  remain  at  the  expiration  of  each  year, 
after  payment  of  the  absolutely  necessary  expenses :  by 
which  means  their  remuneration,  though  most  probably 
not  in  proportion  to  their  labour  and  talent,  would,  at 
least,  be  as  great  as  could  be  made  compatible  with  the 
existence  of  the  society,  and  would  be  likely  to  increase 
after  the  first  year  or  two ;  from  the  impression  which  the 
liberaf  conduct  of  the  professors  would  be  sure  to  make  on 
the  public  mind,  inducing  many  to  subscribe,  who,  under 
other  circumstances,  would  not  have  done  so.  We  earnestly 
recommend,  then,  that  the  above  hint  should  be  taken  into . 
consideration  by  the  professional  gentlemen  in  question, . 
feeling,  as  we  do,  confident  that  present  self-denial  will 
eventually  even  prove  advantageous  to  them ;  for  though 
it  is  extremely  eaay  to  write  away  an  expenditure  of  5500/. 
a  year  in  salaries,  their  payment  is  not  of  quite  such  facile 
execution.  The  first  objection,  then,  concerning  the  finances 
of  the  society,  appears  to  be  a  solid  one.  To  have  enabled 
us  to  form  a  better  judgment  on  this  part  of  our  subject, 
we  should  have  been  glad  to  discover  what  salaries 
the  eminent  professors  of  the  French  Conservatories 
receive,  most  probably  but  very  insignificant  sums,  though 
they  are  paid  by  the  Government ;  which,  by  the  bye,  we 
rather  fear  our  friend  Mr.  Hume  would  declaim  against 
in  England,  in  these  economical  times  ; — or  a  snug  grant 
from  Parliament,  would  at  once  set  the  financial  part  of 
the  subject  to  rest. 

We  must  next  call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  a 
second  very  forcible  objection,  which  originates  in  the 
nearly  selfrconstituted  authority  of  the  directors  and  sub- 
committee. The  regulations  say,  that  "  The  directors 
shall  be  chosen  from  among  the  governors ;   («.  e.,  from . 
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the  subscribers  of,  at  least>  fifty,  guineas,)  they  (the 
directors,)  shall  be  twenty^five  in  number,  and  consist  of  a 
president,  four  vice-presidents,  and  twenty  directors.  They 
shall  nominate  a  sub-committee  out  of  the  three  first 
classes  of  subscribers.  Now,  it  is  very  generally  stated, 
that  instead  of  the  directors  having  been  fairly  chosen  from 
amongst  the  governors,  they  were  self-appointed,  and  pro<> 
ceeded  at  once  to  nanle  the  sub-committee,  who,  it  will  be 
seen  by  the  following  regulations  respecting  their  ofiice, 
have  the  complete  management  of  the  society.  These  rules 
say,  <<  That  the  sub-committee  shall  consist  of  nine  mem- 
bers, to  be  chosen  by  the  directors  out  of  the  three  first 
classes  of  ''the  subscribers — ^that  the  first  sub-committee 
named,  shall  continue  in -ofiice  for  three  years — that  during 
this  period,  if  any  vacancies  occur  in  their  body,  from 
death  or  resignation,  they  shall  have  the  power  of  filling 
up  such  vacancies  from  amongst  the  persons  eligible  to  be 
elected — ^that  the  members  retiring,  at  the  expiration  of.  the 
three  years,  shall  be  eligible  to  be  re-elected  ; — ^that  the 
whok  direction  and  management  of  the  Institution,  and  of  the 
expenditure  of  the  funds,  shall  be  vested  in  the  sub-committee; 
that  they  shall  have  the  entire  superintendence  of  the  academy 
and  students,  and  the  appointment  and  control  of  all  the  pro^ 
feasors  andmasters,  whose  duties  and  salaries  shall  be  fixed  by  them. 
A  great  proportion  of  the  public  seeing  the  government  of  the 
Institution  thus  usurped  for  the  space  of  three  years,  before 
one-third  part  of  the  necessary  subscriptions  are  attained  for 
carrying  on  the  society  according  to  the  proposed  rules,  na- 
turally withhold  their  aid,  and  demand  why  on  this,  as  on 
all  other  similar  occasions,  a  general  meeting  of  the  sub* 
scribers  was  not  called  together,  so  soon  as  a. proper 
number  of  names  was  obtained  on  the  subscription  list ; 
why  the  directors  were  not  then  openly  nominated  or  bal- 
,  loted  for,  if  requisite,  by  which  means  the  sub-committee 
would  have  become  legitimately  possessed  of  their  powers ; 
whereas  the  present  appointments,  being  considered  much 
too  exclusive,  have  undoubtedly  kept  back  a  large  number 
of  subscribers  who  naturally  expected  to  assist  in  the  for- 
mation   of   the  establishment   according  to  the  amount 
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of  their  contributions.  Of  one  thing  we  are  ourselves 
quite  convinced,  that  the  society  cannot  possibly  be  in  better 
hands  than  its  present  sub-committee  ;  and  we  are  aware 
of  the  infinite  pains  they  have  already  taken  to  conciliate 
the  interests  of  all  parties  concerned ;  still  the  hasty 
manner  in  which  their  formation  has  been  carried  through, 
has  undoubtedly  done  harm  to  the  pecuniary  interests  of 
the  institution,  and  will,  for  some  time  to  come,  continue 
to  have  that  effect. 

The  next  objection  we  understand  to  be  raised  by  some 
professional  gentlemen,  who  declare  their  apprehension 
that  unless  the  extra-students  of  the  academy  are  limited 
to  a  small  number,  the  provincial  towns  will  be  over- 
run in  five  or  six  years,  with  a  aboal  of  young  musicians 
from  this  new  school,  whose  musical  education  will  give 
them  such  a  claim  to  public  patronage,  that  the  present 
country  professors,  not  having  had  the  same  advantages, 
will  have  no  chance  of  competing  with  them,  and  will 
thus  be  totally  deprived  of  their  present  scanty  means 
of  subsistence.  It  must  be  allowed  that  there  is  some 
justice  in  this  observation,  for  taking,  as  we  have  done, 
the  total  number  of  the  students  at  200,  it  may  be  calcu- 
lated that  nearly  the  whole  of  these  will  be  launched  into 
the  musical  world  in  the  space  of  five  years,  and  cannot 
fail  to  procure  the  majority  of  pupils  in  the  country  towns, 
as  the  celebrity  of  the  public  performances  .and  examina- 
tions at  the  Royal  Academy  will  have  resounded  through- 
out the  nation  long  before  the  pupils  will  begin  to  establish 
themselves  in  the  provincial  towns;  consequently,  the  whole 
musical  public  of  the  empire  will  be  desirous  of  receiving 
them  and  patronising  their  talent  and  taste,  with  which  ^ 
very  few  of  the  resident  country  teachers  will  have  a  chance 
of  successfully  competing,  and  in  consequence  will  be  thrown 
out  of  their  bread. 

There  is  no  way  of  meeting  this  objection  but  by  limiting 
the  total  number  of  pupils,  which,  in  our  opinion,  ought  not 
in  the  first  five  years,  to  exceed  100,  including  the  extra  stu- 
dents ;  in  the  following  five  years,  150  might  be  allowed, 
and  subsequently  200,  or.  even  more,  according  to  results 
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and  to  the  state  of  the  funds  of  the  society.  A  modifica- 
tion such  as  this  would  also  do  away  in  great  measure  with 
the  present  financial  objection,  and  would  probably  render 
the  amount  of  the  society's  income  sufficient  to  afford  a  fair 
pecuniary  remuneration  to  the  musical  professors.  We  are, 
therefore,  decided  advocates  for  a  diminution  in  the  pro- 
posed scale  of  the  Royal  Academy  ;  and  this,  both  on  ac- 
count of  the  financial  interests  of  the  society  itself,  and ' 
those  also  of  the  present  generation  of  coimtry  teachers. 
Besides,  the  directors,  we  think,  should  not  look  to  supply 
the  whole  nation  with  musicians  from  their  academy,  but 
should  rather  limit  their  object  to  the  production  of  a  fixed 
and  moderate  number  of  eminent  artists,  whose  future  pu- 
pils, aided  always  (in  limine,)  by  those  of  th^  Royal  Aca- 
demy, may  be  competent  to  form  a  British  school  of  music. 
Again,  if  the  access  to  tuition,  as  esctra  students  of  the 
Royal  Academy,  be  open  to  almost  any  number  of  qualified 
applicants  whose  friends  are  able  to  pay  the  small  annual 
stipend,  our  best  masters  will,  after  a  few  years,  lose  all 
chance  of  getting  apprentices  gifted  with  musical  talent, 
(from  whom  many  of  them  derive  no  unprofitable  part  of 
their  present  professional  resources  ;)  for  surely  the  friends 
of  young  persons  shewing  a  marked  disposition  to  music 
will  prefer  the  advantages  offered  at  so  cheap  a  rate  by  the 
Royal  Academy  itself,  to  binding  down  their  children,  usu- 
ally with  a  premium,  to  any  individual  professor.  To  con-^ 
elude  t)iis  subject,  we  will  merely  repeat  our  wish  that  the 
number  of  pupils  should  be  reduced  to  100,  and  that  the  ex- 
aminations on  admission,  even  as  extra-students,  should  be- 
very  rigorous,  so  far  as  regards  the  natural  musical  talent  of 
the  applicants.  We  further  object,  in  toto,  to  favour  being 
shewn  in  this  respect  to  the  children  of  musical  men  ;  and 
for  this  reason,  that  if  they  do  not  shew  a  great  disposition 
to  music,  it  is  more  to  the  interest  of  themselves  and  their 
parents  that  they  should  be  educated  for  some  other  calling 
in  life  ;  besides  which  the  Royal  Academy  would  soon,  by 
such  a  system  of  favouritism,  become  little  more  than  a 
charity  school  for  the  children  of  musicians ;  and,  if  its 
funds  could  support  the  expanse,  we  should  have  in  fite 
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years,  as  the  result  of  the  institution^  instead  of  the  foiin- 
dation  of  a  good  national  school  of  music,  shoals  of  musical 
automata  sent  forth  amongst  the  public,  who  would  drive 
their  predecessors  to  the  workhouse,  themselves  being  more 
fitted  to  join  in  a  concert  of  spinning-jennies  than  in  a  re- 
gular  orchestra. 

We  will  now  advert  with  more  exactness  to  the  exami- 
nations in  the  Royal  Academy,  the  principal  published 
regulations  for  which,  are  as  follow :  '*  No  student  is  to 
be  admitted  until  he  shall  have  shewn  some  decided  apti- 
tude or  disposition  to  music,  to  be  ascertained  ly  the  profes- 
aors  and  masters  in  council.  As  the  object  of  the  institution 
is  to  bring  up  persons  who  may  in  after-life  devote  them- 
selves to  the  profession  of  music,  so  where  no, sufficient 
aptitude  in  the  student  is  shewn,  as  it  would  not  be  of  ad- 
vantage to  him  to  be  brought  up  in  a  line  of  life  in  which 
be  would  not  be  likely  to  succeed,  an  examination  as  to  the 
progress  and  attainments  of  each  pupil,  shall  take  place  by 
the  principal  and  professors  of  the  institution  after  twelve 
months  from  their  entry ;  and,  according  to  their  risport,  the 
continuance  or  not  of  the  pupil  on  the  establishment  shall 
l>e  determined  on  by  the  sub-commit1;ee.  At  the  time  ap- 
pointed, each  of  the  pupils  proposed  for  admission  sfadl 
attend  and  be  examined  by  the  professors  and  masters  of 
the  establishment  as  to  their  aptitude  or  disposition  for 
music,  who  shall  report  their  opinions  in  writing  thereon, 
to  the  sub«committee.  The  childten  of  professors  of  music 
^Jmll  be  admittedat  half  the  usual  subscription.  Rules  for  the 
admission  of  the  extra  students,  as  to  their  ages  andquali/i- 
cations,  are  to  be  afterwards  laid  down  by  the  sub-committee. 
There  shall  be  public  exan^inations  of  the  students,  to  be 
held  on  such  days  as  shall  be  fixed  by  the  sub-committee  in 
each  year,  at  which  shall  be  distributed  such  medals,  or 
other  rewards  as  the  sub-committee  shall  judge  proper."  It 
will  be  remarked  that  these  regulations  appear  sufiiciently 
fair  and  explicit,  but  there  is  danger,  from  the  first  exami- 
nations being  left  to  the  professors  in  council,  that  a  par^ 
tiality  will  be  shewn  for  the  children  of  musicians.  Again, 
with  respect  tptbe  extra  students,  from  the  unlimited  num-^ 
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ber  of  whom  we  most  anticipate  bad  consequences,  no  re- 
gulation applies  to  their  examination,  but  their  qualifica- 
tions are  to  be  judged  of,  and  their  eligibility  decided  on, 
according  to  rules  emanating  from  the  sub-committee, — 
which  have  not  yet  appeared  in  print :  we  have  been  in- 
formed that  these  rules  are  privately  decided  on  and  give 
great  facility  to  the  admission  of  this  class  of  students  ;  we 
trust,  however,  that  a  revision  in  this  respect  will  still  take 
place.  Would  it  not,  on  the  whole,  be  much  better  that  a 
board  of  examiners,  (not  professional,)  should  be  appoint- 
ed, with  the  power  of  inviting  to  each  of  their  sittings,such 
professors  as  they  might  desire  the  assistance  of  on  that 
particular  occasion?  Such  a  board  might  also  meet  at 
stated  periods,  after  two  or  three  years,  to  examine  the 
senior  pupils  and  grant  diplomas  as  *'  licentiates  of  music,'' 
to  those  whom  they  found  fully  capable  of  exercising  their 
profession  with  credit  to  the  academy  ;  this  would  have  the 
excellent  effect  of  guarding  the  public  against  such  of  the 
extra  students  as  might  prematurely  attempt  to  exercise 
their  art,  under  the  seeming  authority  of  the  Royal  Aca- 
demy. Another  manifest  improvement  would  be,  to  give 
the  subscribers  a  little  more  entertainment  in  return  for 
their  subscriptions.  At  present  the  regulations  in  this 
respect  are  as  follow  :  **  The  subscribers  of  the  third  class 
(who  pay  thirty-five  guineas  in  one  payment,  or  five 
guineas  and  three  guineas  annually,)  are  to  have  a  free  ad- 
mission to  the  concerts,  rehearsals,  and  examinations. 
There  are  to  be  one  or  more  public  concerts  in  each  year : 
previous  to  each  concert  there  is  to  be  a  public  rehearsal, 
there  are  also  to  be  public  examinations  of  the  students  on 
such  days  as  shall  be  fixed." — ^Now  there  are  here  no  pre- 
cise periods  named,  and  we  are  led  to  believe  that  a  great 
many  of  the  subscribers  would  have  preferred  admission 
to  a  regular  weekly  practice  of  the  pupils,  many  of  whom 
would  thus  have  excited  a  strong  personal  interest  in  their 
favour :  besides  the  very  preparation  for  the  weekly  public 
day  would  constantly  have  kept  alive  a  warm  spirit  of  emu- 
lation. 
On  the  whole,  we  hail  the  establishment  of  this  new 
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academy  with  unfeigned  gratification,  although  we  ob- 
ject to  some  of  its  details ;  and  we  consider  it  to  be  a  great 
proof  of  our  opinion  that  the  love  of  music  is  spreading  rapidly 
through  this  country.  At  the  commencement  of  our  essay 
we  endeavoured  to  point  out  a  few  of  the  circumstances 
which  have  so  long  tended  to  keep  our  national  taste  in 
music  at  a  very  low  standard ;  the  principal  of  these  causes 
was,  the  easy  acquirement  by  the  wealthy,  of  foreign  talent, 
leaving  our  own  composers  to  level  their  tastes  so  as  to 
please  the  middle  classes  of  society — ^the  ultimate  result  of 
the  new  institution  will,  we  trust,  however,  be,  to  do  away 
completely  with  these  invidious  and  degrading  distinctions  ; 
for  we  doubt  not  it  will  soon  produce  composers  and  per- 
formers, of  whom  all  classes  in  the  nation  will  be  pnmd. 
Our  national  theatres  will  then,  at  length,  resound  with 
**  chefs  d'(£uvre*'  of  art  from  the  talent  of  our  own  country, 
and  England  will  be  in  music,  as  in  many  other  respects, 
the  land  of  genuine  good  taste* 


THE  HISTORY  OF  JEREMY  THE  SCHEMER. 

JNTBODVCTJON. 

We  publish  the  following  account,  contrary  to  our  usual 
custom,  from  an  unknown  and  anonymous  correspcmdent ; 
and  we  publish  it,  although  it  seems  to  contain  some  sly 
hits  against  a  certain  member  of  our  council.  The  writer 
must  either  have  enjoyed  a  most  intimate  acquaintance  with 
the  subject  of  the  memoir,  and  have  been  admitted  to  a  parti- 
cipation of  his  secret  thoughts,  or  he  must  be  the  said  Jeremy 
himself.  The  latter  hypothesis  is,  indeed,  supported  by  the 
motto ;  which  has  been  applied  by  many  a  wretched  wight, 
besides  the  ship-wrecked  Falconer,  or  Jeremy  the  Schemer, 
to  the  story  of  his  own  disasters.  But  we  will  give  both 
the  motto  and  the  sto^  without  farther  preface.  It  may, 
at  least,  serve  to  demonstrate  that,  although  we  are  be- 
lievers in  the  possibility  of  human  improvement,  we  are 
advocates  of  foresight  and  discretion,  and  no  encouragers 
of  wild  and  visionary  attempts. 
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<<  Quseque  ipse  miserrima  vidi, 
£t  quorum  pars  magfna  fui  I  '* 

Dire&l  misfovtunes  whkh  myaeif  have  seen, 
Of  which  myself  the  greatest  part  have  been ! 


Must  illustrious  Council, 

You  may  implicitly  rely  upon  the  authenticity  of  the 
following  narrative,  although  the  person  to  whom  the  events  ' 
happened  may  have  good  reasons  for  wishing  his  full  name 
to  be  withheld.    Let  it  be  sufficient,  therefore,  to  call  him 
by  the  style  and  title  of  Jeremy  the  Schemer.  • 

Jeremy,  although  far  from  being  an  old  man,  now  feels 
himself  in  a  declining  state  of  health,  and  is  learning  to 
bear  with  fortitude  the  approach  of  death.  For  even  he  is 
convinced  of  the  utter  futility  of  all  schemes  to  escape  the 
vigilance,  or  ward  off  the  attacks,  of  this  last  and  mightiest 
destroyer  of  human  projects,  and  human  hopes.  He 
looks  back  upon  his  past  life  with  a  smile  at  the  removal 
of  that  veil  'Which  youthful  enthusiasm  had  drawn  before 
his  eyes,  and  with  regret,  not  that  its  illusions  have  va- 
nished, but  that  they  have  proved  to  be  illusions.  His 
chief  hope  is,  that  integrity  of  desijgn  may  count  for  some- 
thing ;  as  he  would,  indeed,  be  in  a  woful  predicament,  if 
it  were  necessary  to  believe  literally  in  the  truth  of  the  old 
proverb,  that  "  men  go  to  heaven  for  the  good  which  they 
have  done ;  and  to  hell  for  the  good  which  they  have  in- 
tended to  do.-*  But,  as  everybody  has  said,  we  must 
begin  at  the  beginning. 

Togo  back,  however,  to  the  nursery  adventures  of  the 
unhappy  Jereixiy,  would  Scadrcely,  whatever  discoveries  we 
might  make,  repay  us  for  the  trouble  of  the  search.  And 
the  faot  is,  that  the  history  of  his  infancy,  like  that  of  many 
otbor  great  men,  is  involved  in  almost  impenetrable  ob- 
scurity. Elven  the  traditions  and  interesting  anecdotes 
which  were,  doubtless,  delivered  with  regard  to  him  by 
his  mother  and  his  nurse,  have  long  been  forgotten.    At 
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school,  however,  it  is  certain  that  Jeremy  already  began  to 
displajr  his  invincible  propensity  to  scheming.  He  was 
always  making  projects  and  experiments  for  the  invention 
of  a  new  bird-trap,  or  a  new  cross-bow,  or  some  other  ex- 
traordinary implement  for  every  boyish  purpose  under 
heaven.  At  every  possible  game  he  was  practically  the 
worst  player  in  the  school :  but  then  upon  the  theoretical 
principles  he  had  formed,  as  he  conceived,  some  very  wise 
notions  of  his  own.  Cricket  was  his  peculiar  study :  it  is 
true  that  he  could  never  defend  his  wicket  for  a  minute ; 
.but  then  he  could  always  suggest  some  indisputable  im- 
provement in  the  shape  of  the  bat.  His  themes  and  verses 
too  were  declared  by  the  master,  to  be  intolerable  ;  for  he 
would  insert  his  own  crude,  half-formed,  unfledged  notions, 
which  he  could  not  even  express,  instead  of  the  tame,  trite, 
hackneyed  sentiments  and  phrases,  which  usually  compose 
the  exercise  of  a  school-boy.  By  the  way  I  may  here  men- 
tion one  of  his  favourite  opinions  in  after-life,  which  was, 
that  the  habit  of  laying  so  much  stress  upon  early  comi>o- 
sition  at  schools,  and  making  boys  write  befdre  they  can 
think,  has  been  the  great  cause  that  the  literary  world  has 
been  so  uninterruptedly  inundated  in  modern  times  with' 
the  deluge  of  common-place,  aijtd  the  diluted  mawkishness 
of  smooth  versifiers,  and  the  turners  of  smart  periods. 

As  Jeremy  entered  upon  the  career  of  youth,  his  scheming 
propensities  grew  with  his  growth,  arid  strengthened  with 
his  strength.  He  never  saw  a  carriage  without  having 
some  improvement  to  propose  as  to  the  construction,  or  the 
colour,  or  the  springs  ;  although  no  wise  person  who  set 
the  slightest  value  upon  his  life,  would  ever  trust  himself  to 
the  guidance  of  Jeremy  in  any  vehicle  for  a  moinent.  More- 
over, in  the  "  history"  and  "  philosophy"  of  dancing — 
for  in  this  age  of  refinement  we  must  use  grand  terms  upon 
every  occasion,  or  consent  to  be  considered  as  utterly  defi- 
cient in  the  true  dignity  and  elegance  of  phraseology, — he 
was  a  perfect  adept ;  of  the  sameness  and  want  of  inventive 
genius  displayed  in  our  English  dances  he 'bitterly,  and  con- 
temptuously, complained  ;  he  would  even  talk  of  introduc- 
ing the  Pyrrhic  dance,  and  the  Romaic  danqe,  and  a  thou-' 
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sand  other  dances,  ancient  and  modern,  with  all  torts  of 
steps  from  all  sorts  of  places:  he  had,  besides,  a'magnilB- 
cent  project  of  making  a  kind  of  composite  order  of  danc- 
ing out  of  them  all.  In  the  mean  time,  with  regard  to  the 
common  dances  whidi  were  practised  in  his  early  youth, 
when  it  must  be  remarked  dancing  was  by  no  means  so 
complicated  a  science  as  at  present,  his  ignorance  and  awk- 
wardness were  lamentably  conspicuous.  The  minuet  was 
quite  beyond  him :  he  never  went  through  a  country-dance 
without  a  mistake,  or  performed  the  evolutions  of  a  reel 
without  being  in  every  body's  way. 

These  are  trifling  things  ;  but  trifling  things,  as  the  wise 
know,  not  only  make  up  the  sum  of  life,  but  are  the  best 
index  of  character.  Jeremy  proceeded  in  his  career— every 
art  and  science  supplied  him  with  matter  for  cogitation, 
and  for  a  scheme.  He  laboured  at  the  creation  of  a  new 
style  in  architecture,  sculpture,  and  painting ;  he  wished 
to  improve  their  principles,  to  enlarge  their  boundaries, 
and  to  emancipate  them  from  the  trammels  of  arbitrary 
rules.  He  said,  what  was  in  some  measure  true,  that 
while  nature  was  infinite  and  open  to  all,  to  circumscribe 
the  limits  Of  imitation  by  the  line  and  compass  of  artificial 
canons,  and  the  standard  of  acquired  taste,  was  the  very 
ultraism  of  absurdity. 

It  was,  in  some  measure,  fortunate  that  the  rdgn  of  al- 
chymy  had  passed  away  before  the  birth  of  Jeremy  the 
Schemer,  otherwise  his  life  would  assuredly  have  been 
washed  in  a  search  after  the  philosopher's  stone,  or  the 
elixir  of  life ;  he  would  have  plunged  into  the  mazes  which 
bewildered  some  of  t^e  mightiest  intellects  which  have  ever 
risen  among  mankind,  and  pursued  the  same  '^  ignis  fatuus"* 
which  led  Cardan  and  Albertus  Magnus  so  tar  astray  from 
the  path  of  genuine  science.  The  time,  however,  was  now 
come,  when  his  petty  schemes  were  either  abandoned  and 
forgotten,  or  concentrated  and  absorbed  in  vast  and  splendid 
schemes  of  political  and  moral  regeneration ;  a  thousand 
plans,  one  after  another,  crossed  his  soul,  like  the  meteoric 
flashes  of  a  .northern  sky,  beautiful  and  bright— but  im- 
palpable, unsubstantial,  and  fugitive.  He  felt  himself  des- 
tined to  hasten  the  millennium  and  restore  the  golden  age. 
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His  friends  were  naturally  anxious  for  him  to  apply  himself 
to  a  partieular  profession,  for  it  was  evident  to  them  that  if 
the  talents  which  he  certainly  possessed  were  steadily  em- 
ployed upon  a  single  subject^  he  might  raise  himself,  with 
comparative  ease,  to  eminence  and  wealth.  But  Jeremy, 
alas !  had  other  views.  He  eonfine  himself  to  a  single  dull 
mechanical  pursuit !  he  become  a  mere  drudge,  and  plod 
onwards  along  the  beaten  track  with  the  common  herd ! 
They  who  gave  him  such  advice  might  have  excellent  in- 
tentions, but  they  could  comprehend  neither  the  grasp  of 
his  intellect,  nor  the  magnitude  of  his  designs. 

Jereniy  was  an  orphan  ;  and  among  the  friends  on  whom 
he  principally  depended  was  a  rich  uncle,  who  had  gained 
his  fortune  by  trade.  Now  it  happened  in  the  course  of 
time  that  the  tide  of  Jeremy's  finances  was  at  its  lowest 
ebb,  and  that  at  the  same  identical  period  he  was  in  a 
fever  of  agitation  to  commence  a  most  magnificent  scheme, 
which  required  at  the  outset  the  moving  power  of  certain 
funds,  which  even  he  was  unfortunately  conscious  could 
not  be  drawn  by  any  imaginable  device  out  of  his  own 
pocket.  He  determined,  therefore,  to  make  an  application, 
in  the  first  instance,  to  the  said  uncle  ;  but  Jeremy  felt  at 
the  moment  that  the  most  sublime  projector  who  ever 
schemed  himself  into  poverty,  cuts  but  a  sorry  figure  when 
he  appears  in  the  shape  of  a  petitioner.  He,  however,  in- 
troduced himself  to  his  relation  as  he  sat  writing  at  hii^ 
desk,  and  began  the  conversation  as  follows :— "  My  dear 
uncle,  you  have  often  proinised  to  assist  me,  and  I  feel  as- 
sured, from  your  uniform  kindness," .— -«  Stop,  Jeremy, — 
no  mummery, — ^I  have  promised  to  assist  you,  and  I^willy  as 
soon  as  you  prove  to  me  that  I  can  be  of  real  and  essential 
service.  What  is  it  that  you  want  V  "  You  would  confer 
an  eternal  obligation  upon  me,  if  you  would  just  lend  me  a 
few  hundred  pounds."  "  Fw  what  purpose,  Jeremy?'' 
"  I  have  a  scheme  in  my  head," — *<  Umph !  I  suspect  that 
you  will  not  get  a  farthing  from  me  in  furtherance  of  your 
scheme,  you  have  had  too  many  schemes  in  your  head, — ^but 
what  is  it  ? "  "I  wish  to  buy  a  piece  of  land,  for  the  piir- 
pose  of  forming  an  establishment  somewhat  similar  to  Mr. 
Owen's,  at  Lanark,  where  I  may  introduce  a  new  state  of 
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society,  and  a  new  system  of  education."    *^  God  bless  the 
boy!  how  ol<^  are  you,  Jeremy?"    **  Three  and  twenty." 
**  A  pretty  modest  age»  truly,  to  compare  yourself  to  a  man 
of  Mr.  Owen's  practical  knowledge  and  experience!  and 
pray  how  do  you  expect  to  subsist  in  your  new  establish- 
ment?"   ^^  Oh !  by  fanning  and  manufactures,  and  by  dis- 
seminating my  opinions  through  the  medium  of  the  press." 
«  What  do  you  know  of  farming  1 "    "  Not  much."    «  Of 
manufactures  ?  "    «'  About  as  little."  "  So  I  thought : — ^you 
cannot  buy  land  for  nothing,  Jeremy."    "  No,  Sir,  not 
good  land;   but  we  wish  to  get  some  waste  land,  and 
put  it  into  cultivation  ;  so  we  shall  confer  a  benefit  on  the 
country,  by  adding  to  the  quantity  of  wholesome  food." 
<<  Even  that  point  is  doubtful,  Jeremy,  the  time  may  come 
when  we  shall  hear  of  the  necessity  of  throwing  lands  out 
of  cultivation .     But,  Jeremy,  what  capital  security  you  offer 
me  for  the  re-payment  of  my  money!"    "  Oh  you  might 
have  any  share  in  the  profits  of  the  speculation."    ^*  Indeed ! 
profits  of  the  speculation !  now  listen  to  me,  Jeremy.    A 
certain  loss,  or  what  is  equivalent  to  a  certain  loss,  a  loan 
of  money  to  you,  is  something ;  but  to  be  made  a  partner  in 
one  of  your  speculations,  by  consenting  to  have  a  share  in 
.  the  profits,  is  nothing  more  or  less  than  ruin,  complete 
and  final.    The  largest  fortune  upon  earth  could  not  stand 
it.    Jeremy,  Jeremy,  let  me  give  you  a  little  wholesome 
advice,  once  for  all.     Be  a  lavryer,  be  a  parson,  be  a  physi- 
cian, be  any  thing,  only  be  something.    Descend  from  the 
clouds  for  oi)ie  moment,  and  just  consider  what  you  are  about. 
Writing  is  a  bad  trade,  a  very  bad  trade,  at  least  so  they 
tell  me.    You  ought  to  be  steadily  engaged  in  some  ho- 
nourable profession  which  will  not  allow  your  head  any  time 
to  go  wool-gathering ;  else,  Jeremy^  you  will  get  connected 
with  some  profligate  adventurers,  who  will  make  a  prey 
and  booty  of  your  simple  enthusiasm  by  stripping  you  of 
your  fleece,  and  then  leaving  you  to  take  care  of  your  car- 
case.    Within  a  year,  I  suppose,  you  will  have  schemed 
yourself  into  the  King^s  Bench  ;  and  as  you  will  not  have  a 
sixpence  in  the  world,  what  will  afterwards  become  of  you 
is  quite  beyond  the  limits  of  my  conception.    Jeremy,  I 
will  not  hold  out  a  helping  hand  to  your  ruin  by  lending 
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you  a  farthing.    You  have  heard  my  determination ;  I  am 
busy  with  my  accounts,  and  so  good  morning  to  you." 

Jeremy,  in  whose  composition,  although  there  was  much 
which  was  speculative,  was  nothing  which  was  dishonest, 
immediately  desisted  from  his  scheme,  when  he  found  that 
he  could  not  obtain  the  necessary  supply  of  money  frotQ  his 
uncle.  He,  therefore,  changed  his  plan  of  operations,  and 
wrote  to  the  then  existing  administration,  proposing  a 
variety  of  schemes  for  the  employment  of  the  poor,  the 
establishment  of  colonies,  the  liquidation  of  the  debt,  the 
eradication  of  diseases,  the  prevention  of  crime  and  prosti- 
tution, and  sundry  other  projects  equally  philanthropic  and 
impracticable.  It  is  also  a  curious  fact,  connected  with 
this  part  of  his  history,  that  he  anticipated  certain  sages  of 
the  current  year  of  Our  Lord,  by  recommending  the  repeal 
of  the  Act  of  Union  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 
Truth  compels  the  statement,  that  he  met  with  very  little 
success  in  his  application  to  the  ministers ;  he  never  received 
from  them  a  letter  of  thanks,  a  letter  even  of  acknowledg- 
ment, or  perceived  that  they  had  made  use  of  any  of  his 
suggestions. 

We  are  now  arrived  at  another  important  epoch  in  the 
life  of  Jeremy  the  Schemer.  Jeremy  fell  in  love  ;  this  was . 
perhaps  the  only  thing  which  he  ever  did,  without  a  scheme. 
But  men  can  no  more,  scheme  themselves  into  love,  than 
they  can  reason  themselves  out  of  it.  Love,  toO^  as  has 
been  often  observed,  laughs  at  all  dissimilarities  in  taste 
and  character  ;  and  delights  in  joining  by  the  links  of  mu- 
tual attachment,  persons,  with  regard  to  whom  there  were 
a  thousand  reasons,  why  they  should  never  come  together. 
In  one  respect  the  love  of  Jeremy  was  fortu.nate.  He  in- 
spired the  affection  which  he  felt.  But  the  parents  of  her, 
with  whom  he  was  enamoured,  were  rich,  plain, —honest, 
straight-forward  people,  who  at  first  could  not  regard  him 
without  evident  suspicion;  and  the  young  lady  herself  was 
more  remarkable  for  strong  native  sense,  than  for  high- 
flown  and  romantic  notions  ;  and  the  extent  of  her  ambition, 
was  to  enjoy  the  comforts,  conveniences,  and  elegancies 
of  life  in  the  regular  way ;  and  confine  her  benevolence  and 
charity  to  her  immediate  neighbourhood. 
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It  SO  happened,  however,  that  while  Jeremy  was  uncer- 
tain as  to  the  issue  of  his  suit,  the  anxiety,  occasioned  by  an 
ardent  passion  was  a  sufficient  excitement  to  his  restless 
spirit,  and  not  only  drove  all  his  other  projects  from  his 
mind,  but  appeared  to  have  obliterated  them  from  his  me- 
mory. Even  his  uncle  had  some  hopes  of  him :  whilst  the 
father  and  mother  of  his  intended  bride  were  most  agree- 
ably disappointed  in  perceiving  something  like  steadiness  and 
sobriety,  instead  of  the  visionary  absurdities  of  which  they 
had  so  often  heard.  But,  alas !  this  halcyon  calm  was  deceit- 
ful and  short-lived.  The  good  star  of  Jeremy  was  not  long 
destined  to  remain  in  the  ascendant.  His  evil  genius,  like 
the  devils  of  old,  soon  returned  and  took  possession  of  him. 
When  security  had  succeeded  to  doubt,  when  he  knew  that 
he  was  beloved ;  his  madness — ^for  what  other  name  can  we 
give  to  his  inveterate  habit  of  losing  himself  in  the  forma- 
tion of  impracticable  schemes  ? — seized  hold  of  him  again. 
One  day,  at  dinner,  he  shocked  his  intended  mother-in-law 
beyond  description,  by  stating,  that  in  his  family  he  should 
wish  to  introduce  a  strictly  vegetable  diet  ;  as  he  had  just 
discovered,  that  the  use  of  animal  food,  rendered  the  blood 
gross  and  impure,  inflamed  the  appetites,  instilled  a  sa- 
vage ferocity  into  the  human  character,  and  was,  in  short, 
the  cause  of  almost  all  the  vice  and  misery,  which  exist  un- 
der the  sun :  but  still  more  unutterably  was  she  alarmed, 
when  he  gravely  talked  of  inoculating  his  own  children  for 
certain  diseases,  in  which  the  experiment  had  not  hitherto 
been  tried.  The  father,  too,  of  the  young  lady,  was  startled, 
when  upon  talking  matters  over  seriously  and  confidentially 
with  poor  Jeremy,  he  became  convinced  that  he  had  neither 
laid  down  a  rational  plan  of  life,  nor  settled  in  what  way 
his  time  was  to  be  employed,  and  his  expenditure  sup- 
ported. 

This  was  bad  enough,  but  "worse  remains  behind."  On  a 
fine  evening,  in  July,  when  the  earth  was  green  beneath 
their  feet  and  the  heavens  blue  and  cloudless  above  them, 
Jeremy  was  enjoying  a  long  and  interesting  conversation 
with  his  mistress,  free  from  the  fear  of  intrusion  or  inter- 
ruption. In  that  evil  hour,  he  gave  the  reins  to  the  warmth 
of  his  imagination,  and  the  expansion  of  his  soul.    He  had 
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heated  himself  with  talking  c^  the  depravity  and  wretched- 
ness, which  so  universally  and  banefully  prevail  in  all  exist* 
ing  societies  of  Europe ;  and  he  at  last  hinted  at  the  formation 
of  a  colony,  with  a  few  fi-iends,  in  some  remote  settlement, 
where  they  might  carry  their  own  views  into  execution : 
when  they  might  realize  in  actual  life  the  poetic  descrip- 
tions of  Arcadia,  and  return  to  the  primeval  innocence, 
simplicity,  and  happiness  of  mankind.  Alas,  alas!  the  for- 
bidden glance,  with  which  Orpheus  looked  back  upon  the 
half-regained  Eurydice,  was  not  more  fatal,  than  this  un- 
fortunate suggestion  of  poor  Jeremy's  to  Ms  betrothed 
bride.  It  struck  upon  her  ear,  like  the  knell  of  departed 
hopes ;  her  countenance  fell  and  became  Uank.  What  I 
exchange  the  comfort  of  a  substantial  brick-built  tenement, 
the  polished  pleasures  of  an  English  drawing-room,  and  the 
company  of  valued  friends  and  old  acquaintances — ^for  such 
a  state  of  exile,  as  he  proposed,  considered  even  at  its  best, 
without  taking  into  the  account  the  inconveniences  and  pri- 
vations, which  would  probably  and  almost  inevitably  attend 
it! — The  very  idea,  the  very  possibility  of  such  a  thing 
was  infinitely  too  strong  a  trial  of  her  love,  and  of  her 
forbearance.  She  asked  him,  if  he  was  in  earnest.  ^^  In 
earnest?"  replied  the  unsuspecting  Jeremy,  "  certainly  t 
am  in  earnest."  An  altercation  ensued,  begun  in  danger«> 
ous  playfulness,  and  ending  in  an  irreparable  breach.  Je- 
remy defended  bis  notions :  the  young  lady  overwhelmed 
them  and  him  wit^.  all  the  artillery  of  ridicule,  and  all  the  ' 
readiness  of  female  wit.  Jeremy  was  piqued :  the  lady  was 
an^ry ;  reproach  followed  reproach ;  and  on  both  sides  thoi»3^ 
unkind  things  were  precipitately  said,  which,  altrhoughtlbjr 
may  be  mutually  forgiven,  always  leave  behind  theM  an  im- 
pression and  a  sting;  In  the  end,  the  unhappy  suitor  vras 
discarded  for  ever ;  arid  the  young  lady  was  congratulated 
by  her  relatives  on  her  lucky  escape.  Thus  ended  theldVes 
of  Jeremy  the  Schemer. 

The  disappointment  was  a  grievous  blow :  and  he  endea- 
voured to  banish  the  recollection  of  it  by  devoting  himself 
more  entirely  than  ever  to  the  meditation  of  mighty  projects. 
But  Jeremy  was  poor :  his  uncle  was  tired  and  disgusted 
with  his  follies ;  and  the  mournful  anticipations  of  that 
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worthy  relative  seemed  about  to  be  fulfiUeid.  Jeremy  was 
involved  in  debt ;  and  sometimes,  as  he  was  rapt  and  ab- 
sorbed in  his  brightest  dreamsof  reforming  the  universe^and 
diffiising  plenty  and  happiness  amongst  nations,  a  single 
loud  determined  rap  at  his  door  would  at  once  awaken  him 
from  his  trance,  recall  him  to  a  sense  of  his  real  situation, 
and  his  real  wants,  until  his  soul  Mmk  and  sickened  in  that 
gnawing  and  benumbing  anxiety,  with  which  low  petty 
cares,  daily  and  unavoidable  distresses  must  weigh  at  last 
upon  an  ardent  and  visionary  spirit.  Often,  when  he  had 
caught  a  glimpse  of  some  new  project,  for  the  improvement 
of  society  and  the  regeneration  of  millions,  the  revery  was 
disturbed,  the  charm  broken,  the  illusion  destroyed  by  the 
.  appearance  of  one  stern,  wretched,  importunate  creditor, 
whom  he  was  thoughtlessly  defrauding,  and  perhaps  con- 
tributing to  ruin. 

These  things,  however,  could  not  again  and  again  recur, 
without  at  length  opening  his  eyes  and  compelling  him  to 
perceive  the  error  of  his  way.  Jeremy  has  therefore  retired 
upon  a  small  annuity  to  a  remote  part  of  the  country ; 
where  he  weans  himself,  by  degrees,  from  the  earth,  and 
its  concerns  ;  where  he  reflects  with  a  sigh,  that  men  of 
the  best  intentions  may  become  useless  and  even  mis- 
chievous for  want  of  sober  views  and  temperate  discretion  : 
where  he  laments  over  the  vanity  of  human  projects ;  and 
where  he  declares  the  utter  decay  of  all  his  hopes,  that  the 
world  will  ever  be  better  than  it  is,  or  that  any  beneficial 
change  can  be  effected  in  the  moral,  political,  or  social  con- 
dition of  mankind. 

Such  is  a  true  account  of  a  few  passages  in  his  life.  I 
think  that  some  good  may  result  from  sending  it  to  the 
Ten.  ,  If  they  will  read  it,  it  may  be  of  service  to  some 
among  themselves :  if  they  will  publish  it,  it  may  be  of  ser- 
vice to  many  others.  The  moral  to  be  derived  from  his 
disappointments,  may  thus  compensate  for  the  dreaming 
idleness  of  his  life  ;  and  I  shall  not  have  written  in  vain 
the  melancholy  history  of  Jeremy  the  Schemer. 

I  am,  most  illustrious  Council, 

Your  very  obedient  servant, 

VOL.   II.  p 
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BEPir  OF  THS  PRO/ECTOn. 

JkM  soon  as  the  foregoing  epistle  ha4  been  read  iu  CouQeil 
by  the  Secretary*  the  Projector  roae  And  begged  fenftiiaMi 
to  answer  it.  As  he  could  have  no  doubt,  be  aajd,  of  tbe 
idenitityof  person  between  Jeteny  and  the  authcMT  of  the 
account ;  he  should  pit^vent  trouble  and  confusion  by  writ- 
ing at  ook^e  to  Jeremy  himself.  Leave  was  obtained,  and 
he  wwte  the  foUowing  re|dy :— « 

To  Jeremy  the  Schemer,  the  Projector  of  the  Council  of 

Ten,  greeting.  ^ 

My  dear  Jeremy, 

You  have  been  a  great  booby  through  life.  You  have 
begun  and  ended  with  equal  folly.  You  set  out  with  think- 
ing that  you  could  do  every  thing  ;  and  you  conclude  with 
believing  that  nothing  is  to  be  done.  This  may  be  very 
natural,  my  dear  Jeremy ;  but  it  is  very,  very  wrong.  Listen, 
most  mighty  schemer,  to  a  short  apologue.  There  was  a 
little  river  which  flowed,  as  most  little  rivers  do,  in  a  nar- 
row stream.  It  ran  on,  however,  in  clearness  and  in 
beauty,  and  fertilized  the  fields  around  it.  But  the  little 
river  was  discontented  because  its  stream  was  narrow,  and 
it  could  not  diffuse  fertility  over  the  whole  country.  And 
the  little  river  prayed  tbajt  it  might  leave  its  banks,  and  be 
spread  over  a  wide  space.  And  the  prayer  of  the  little  river 
was  granted ;  and  it  left  its  banks,  and  was  spread  over  a 
wide  space;  and  then  the  little  river  partly  was  dried  up 
and  vanished,  and  partly  became  an  unwholesome. and  pes- 
tilential marsh.  You,  my  dear  Jeremy,  kfe  tike  the  little 
river.  But  we,  the  Council  of  Ten,  are  like  a  multitude  of 
large  rivers,  which  can  diffuse  their  mighty  branchy  lii  all 
directions,  without  danger  of  being  lost,  or  becoming  Stag- 
nant. Moreover,  Jeremy,  you  must  be  told,  that,  to  ima- 
gine that  no  great  projects  should  be  formecl,  because  yot& 
schemes  have  been  impracticable  or  such  as  you  were  uti- 
able  to  accomplish,  is  just  as  rational,  as  to  argue  that  no 
companies  should  enter  into  trade,  because  many  foolish 
individuals  have  made  themselves  bankrupts.  Thirdly,  Je- 
remy, you  should  know,  that  your  first  wild  and  extravagant 
expectations  were  far  more  honourable  to  your  heart  and 
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anderetanditig:  than  your  last  unmanly  «k1  spirittets  de- 
spair* A  Tteionary  philanthropy  ie  better,  in  every  point  of 
vie^,  than  a  eold  despondlii^  short-sightedness,  which 
hope«  nothing  for  the  futin^  destinies  of  man.  It  is  a  mark 
of  the  trae  pHtlosopher  that 

flfs  Ardent  mind 
Sbltpes  Sfoodlif Bt  plttns  of  happhiess  on  dftiHh 
'    And  pe«0e,4uid  liberty. 
All  great  men  hate  been  enthusiasls:  and -while  enthusiasm 
is  at  ^1  cheeked  1^  reason^  enthusiasm  is  good.    It  is  gdod 
to  have  <^  immensum  aliqujd  infinitumque  '*   ever  passing 
over  the  soul*  That  for  improving  the  condition  of  mankind, 
aH  which  can  he^uei  ought  to  be  done,  you,  Jeremy^  will 
allow,  and  that  much  improvement  is  passible,  toe,  Jeremy^ 
may  demonstrate  before  the  Council  of  Ten  has  much 
longer  pursued  its  operations.     Thus  repiieth  to  Jeremy 

the  Schoner, 

The  Projector  of  the  Council  of  Ten. 


A  COMPARATIVE  VIEW  OF  tiPE  AND  HAPPINESS,  AS 

EXISTING  IN  EUROPE  AND  IN  THE  EAST. 

No.  I. 

Bt  the  Traveller. 

iNrnODUCTION. 

To  devote  many  of  our  pages  to  social  philosophy,  was  a 
principal  feature  in  our  design  at  the  formation  of  the 
Council.  Many  reasons,  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  state, 
have  hitherto  concurred  in  preventing  us  from  paying  to  the 
subject  that  attention  which  we  could  wish.  Yet  we  have 
uniformly  felt,  that  np  study  can  be  more  interesting,  no 
occupation  can  be  more  worthy  of  a  man,  who  desires  either 
to  cultivate  his  reason,  or  to  exert  his  philanthropy,  than 
the  examination  of  human  society  in  all  its  gradations  and 
under  all  its  aspects.  Heaven  kiiows,  that  in  every  stage 
of  civilization,  in  every  class  of  mankind,  and  in  every 
form  of  social  life,  there  is  ample  scope  for  the  labours  of 
a  practical  and  beneficent  philosophy :  there  is  an  infinity  of 
unhappiness  which  it  were  well^  if  it  were  possible,  to  re« 
move  ;  an  infinity  of  prejudices,  which  it  were  well,  if  it 
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were  possible,  to  eradicate.  That,  however,  either  the  one 
can  be  entirely  removed,  or  the  other  entirely  eradicatedf 
we  are  not  rash  and  visionary  enough  to  imagiHe :  at  the 
same  time,  the  hopelessness  of  arriving*  ai  perfeetion  is^no 
reason  why  we  should  not  aim  at  amelioratioii.  We  look 
forward,  therefore,  to  an  early  opportunity  of  entering  sys- 
tematically upon  the  vast  and  instructive  field  of  investiga- 
tion, which  social  philosophy  presents.  We  shall  enter 
upon  it  at  least  with  good  intentions :  and  we  trust  ^ai  our 
deficiencies  in  sagacity  and  knowledge  may  be  in  sodne  mea<^ 
sure  compensated  by^our  zeal  and  perseverance. 

As  a  preparatory  step  to  more  particular  details,  we  have 
considered  that  a  generat  survey  of  society,  as  it  exists  in 
the  different  divisions  of  the  globe,  would  be  at  once  use- 
ful and  acceptable  to  ctar  readers.  Such  a  survey  may  ap- 
pear, perhaps,  on  a  superficial  view  to  be  connected  rather 
with  speculative  than  practical  philosophy :  Jbut  it  will 
surely  add  something  to  our  actual  knowledge,  and  furnish 
maitter  for  practical  deductions.  We  have  begun  therefore 
with  a  comparative  estimate  of  life  and  happiness  in  the 
east  and  in  the  west.  For  this  purpose  the  assistance  of 
our  traveller  has  been  in  peculiar  request :  and  we  have 
availed  ourselves  with  pleasure  both  of  his  literary  re- 
searches and  his  personal  experience.  The  following  is  the 
first  portion  of  the  results  to  which  they  have  conducted  him. 

COMPAMAXJVE   VlEW^ 

Ons  of  the  most  distinguished  and  most  adventurous  of 
our  countrymen,  who  has  hitherto  devoted  himself  to  the 
ungrateful  cause  of  oriental  discovery,  after  a  residence  of 
several  years  in  the  East,  a  great  proportion  of  which  were 
passed  in  confinement  among  the  savages  of  Dar-fur,.  re- 
turned to  his  country  with  an  evidient  impression,  that  with 
all  our  boasted  advantages  of  knowledge  and  industry  and, 
religion,,  we  have  no  cause  to  presume  that  we  are  one  iota. 
happier  than  those,  whom  in  the  insolence  of  civilization 
we  despise  or  pity.  He  has  given,  in  a  dissertation  at  the 
end  of  his  ♦travels,  the  reasons,  which,  acting  evidently 

*  BrowDe's  Travels  in  Africa,  Egrypt  and  Syria.  ' 
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iaooBjunotion  with  a  mebmcholy  and  disconteiited  mind, 
bad  betrayed  him  into  such  an  opinion.  It  is  singular, 
imleed,  bat  not  umiaturaly  that  with  his  admiration  of  the 
patienoB  and  tmnquiUity  of  the  East,  he  united  a  restless 
ambitious  spirit^  and  ^possessed  himself  a  ebaracter  in 
alraostfevery  respeetthe  opposite  to  that  which  he  has  held 
up  to  our  envy* 

r  His  reasons,  however,  are  not  on  that  account}  less  worthy 
of  our  eiuimination,  and  if  I  should  differ  with  him  on  many 
pcHDts,  it  may;  perhaps,  be  because  a  shorter  residence 
among  the  nations  in  question  has  presented  me  with  few-er 
opportunities  of  forming  a  correct  estimate  of  their  ''  Life 
and  Happiriess.V    :       ' 

f  Such  a  discussion  may  lead  to  no  practical  good,  but  it  is 
not'on  that  account  without  interest.  Governments  and 
nations  may'hate  and  destroy  one  another ;  yet  there  are 
links  in  th^  chain  <^  philanthropy,  which  our  crimes  have 
no  power  to  breiflt ;  and  though  we  may  be  indifferent  to 
the  virtues  or  the  vices,  to  the  joys  or  the  miseries  of  a 
Turk,  a  Persian,  or  an  Arab,  we  have  that  in  our  nature 
which  obliges  us  to  sympathize  with  all  nations  as  men. 

i  foresee  one  objection  which  may  be  started  in  the  out- 
set to  the  very  possibility  of  such  a  comparison  as  that 
which  I  am  wishing  to  institute— Oriental  governments  are 
despotic---despotism  is  incompatible  with  happiness  social 
or  individual-^"  to  live  by  one  man's  will  is  all  men's 
misery.'*  A  momeht's  consideration  will  suffice  to  convince 
us  that  such  remarks  are  only  partially  applicable  to  the 
insolent  and  impotent  government  of  the  Sublime  Porte, 
though  as  far  as  they  are  applicable  they  are  of  course  con- 
clusive. The  tyranny  of  "  the  brother  to  the  sun  and 
moon  "  is  intense,  but  not  generally  felt ;  it  is,  indeed, 
nearly  confined  to  the  fqcus  Of  despotism.  The  idol  of  Is- 
lamism,  glutted  with  the  heads  of  beys,  of  pachas,  and  of 
viziers,  demands  no  meaner  sacrifice,  and  the  great  mass  of 
the  worshippers  are  untouched  by  the  flame  which  con- 
sumes those  only  who  venture  to  approach  the  altar.  It  is 
a  fact,  indeed,  now  I  believe  sufficiently  notorious,  that  the 
lower  orders  of  Turks,  forming  the  body  of  the  people,  are 
subjected  to  no  species  of  civil  injustice.  In  peace  they  are 
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pfoteoted  1^  respeMable  laws  ;  ud  in  their  ovditimy  wara, 
they  enroll  themselves  when  and  for  as  long  as  they  choose, 
without  any  fear  ot  preaa-gang  or  conscription.  If /indeed, 
the  empire  be  in  danger  from  the  infidels,  tlieir  l^ws  obUge 
them  to  take  arms ;  but  the  obligation  is  sacred  and  the 
dall  Is  rendily  obeyed ;  the  voice  of  religion  is  never  mis- 
taken for  the  raving  of  tyranny. 

The  very  imbecility  of  Turkish  despotism  prevents  its 
pressure  from  being  heavily  or  universally  *felt.^  A  better 
form  of  govermnent  would,  in  time,  create  a  greater  and  a 
better  people,  but  they  would  notbeproportionably  happier. 

But,  at  last,  the  great  majority  of  the  population  of  the 
East  is  either  wholly  independent,  or  acknowledges  only  a 
nominal  submission  to  the  seeptre  of  Stambool.  Persia  is 
in  arms.  The  Druses,  the  Turocmans,  and  the  namevoua 
tribes  of  Syrian  Arabs  are  very  slightly  restrained  by  Turk* 
ish  authority ;  the  Bedouins,  who  people  the  Asiatic  and 
African  deserts,  are  of  all  men  the  most  free,  and  the  voice 
of  the  suUim  is  but  faintly  heard  by  the  warriors  of  Arabia. 
Th^  governmfoit  of  Egypt  isr,  indeed,  a  deplorable  instance 
of  the  perfection  of  despotism,  but  the  boor  of  Russia  pre- 
sents a  fairer  specimen  of  the  civilization  of  Europe,  than 
does  the  wretchedly  servile  fbllah,  of  the  general  character 
and  happiness  of  Orientals. 

To  keep  up  some  appei^rance  of  order  in  the  present  in« 
quiry,  I  shall  profess  to  distribute  it  under  the  heads  of 
Character,  Manners,  Customs,  Religicm,  and  Society; 
with<»it  being  ignorant  how  scmie  ot  these  subjects  influ- 
ence each  other,  and  how  the  last  receives  its  form,  if  not 
its  existence,  from  the  combination  of  the  rest.  My 
shackles,  however,  are  light  and  self-imposed — so  that  I 
shall  retain  both  the  power  and  the  liberty  of  occasionally 
escaping  from  them. 

The  most  striking  features  of  Oriental  CHARACTBa  are 
justly  remarked  by  Browne  to  be  "  indolence,  gravity,  and 
patience :"— not,  however,  that  Turks,  on  better  acquaint- 
ance, are  at  all  remarkable  for  the  k^t  of  these  qualities ; 

*  By  its  subjects,  1  mean,  not  its  slaves  ;  an  Asiatic  Turk  had  little  reason 
t^compfauB  of  tbc  rod,  wiucb  has  dqw  ceased^  I  trust,  for  ever  to  torture  the 
Vs. 
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bMtlhoTwka,  80 1  have  Already  said,  are  far  from  fortiiii^ 
tbe  joajority  of  the  people  under  opr  consideration.  ''  Im« 
patience,  activity,  and  sanguine  hq[>e»  are  the  habits  of  the 
fiuropean."  T^e  first  consequence  of  this  contrast  is  ob- 
vious ;.  that  w^  excel  the  Oriental  in  eyery  kind  of  know- 
ledgpe,  except,  perhaps,  that  of  bujanaB  natum.  ^^  His  ideas 
are  few  in  number  and  his*  sentiments  equally  rare  ;  they 
are,  however,  generally  ccarr^t,  springing  from  the  objects 
around  him,  and  for  the  most  part  limited  to  these  objects." 
The  obj^  most  frequently  presented  to  him  is  man,  and 
hence  that  keenness  in  the  penetration  of  ^^araeter  or  de- 
uiffk  which  forms  so  strange,  and,  at  first  sight,  so  unac- 
countable^ a  mixture  with  his  general  ignorance  and  seem* 
ing  stupidity.  Those  avenues  to  knowledge,  which  he  has 
not  shut  up,  are  more  frequented,  because  they  are  few  in 
number;  and  the  touch,  with  which  he disoriminates the 
lines  of  countenance  or  the  springs  of  action,  has  derived 
an  aeuter  sensibility  from  his  intellectuid  blindness. 

It  would  be  absurd  to  advance,  that  knowledge  is  not 
useful  and  honourable,  and  that  ignorance  is  not  disgrace^ 
ful ;  and  though  a  Turk  should  lay  ai^ide  his  jripe  to  con- 
vince us  that  there  is  nothing  really  contemptible  except 
exertion  and  activity  ;  and  though  a  Greenlander  should 
superciliously  assure  us,  that  seal-fishing  is  the  only  em- 
ployment worthy  of  the  dignity  of  human  nature,  yet  a 
{diilosopher  would  still  believe  in  the  superiority  of  his 
own  pursuits,  and  sincerely  retort  on  his  insensible  adver- 
saries the  contempt  which  they  feel  as  sincerely  for  him. 

Our  question  here,  however,  is  unluckily  not  the  dignity, 
but  the  happiness  of  man  ;  and  it  has  be^i  doubted  whether 
that  be  increiised  by  the  possession  of  knowledge  more  than 
is  required  for  the  conduct  and  business  of  Jife.  Now  I 
had  opce  a  long,  and  tolerably  dull,  conversation  with  an 
Oriental  on  this  very  subject.  He  had  passed  some  years 
in  Italy,  at  Paris,  and  in  London ;  ahd  had  returned  to  his 

*  One  of  the  veiy  few  general  remarks  that  1  ever  heard  from  a  Mahometan 
may,  peibaps,  surprise  some  [readers  as  much  as  it  astonished  myself.  "  A 
studious  man/*  said  the  Bey  of  Melawe,  '<  is  of  all  men  the  most  afraid  of 
dcatlfe— because  his  habits  lead  him  to  raeditstioii  on  a  snbject  which  is  only 
net  fearful  when  it  is  not  thought  oL" 
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cauatvyt  like  mftiiy  other  tmireH«rB>  immiltafaljrcoitfiriiiei 
in  "  all  his  Turkish  prejudices."  ^  We  difered,  of  oourlie^ 
tdto  calo;  and  I  musl.r^esl  mjr  vaaders  to  attend ^aS(  pa- 
tiently as  I  did  to ;thefpUowixig  edifying. opiDiom  (tiie 
result  of  his  European  researches)  which*  ppoeeedeAAmid 
volumes  of  oracular  smdsie.from  tfaeioiest  which  envm>ned' 
his  sharpy  lips. 

''  The  mere  possession  of  speculatimkixmleAgei''  (tbffi 
b^can  thip^  same  learned  Theban),  '^  to  say  notlung  of  the 
painful  labour*  b^t<)iwed  onthe  acquisition  of  it,  cannot 
increase  the  hi^p{»nes8.of  its  posflesaor^-^became  JYapfriaese 
dq[»ends:on.wJto^  we  feel,  and  not. on  what  wo  know,  and 
hf^its  Sj^at  in tharheart  and  not  in  tbe<liead.  If^  indeed^ 
a  man  be  fond  oif  display  and  nuich. talking  (as  is  very 
firequent  in  Frasigutslian)  he  has  occasional  0pportofiitSies  of 
gratifying  Ms  vanity ;!  but  this  a^in  leads  to  jbeqpieBijAsi* 
putes  ^nd  jealousies^  nMi  from  wbat  Ihc^e;  imparliaUy 
observed,  I  do  firmly  believe^  that  a  society  of  ignorant  and 
unlearned,  persons  is»  under  the  same  circumstancesy  laJogrB 
cheerful  a^nd  more  happy  than  a  t  coUoge  of  profeaso'fir* ; .  r. 

'*  Nor  haveyou  gi^eater  reaaon  to  boast  ofrtheieffeiiat.'Of  • 
the  knowledge  which  you  call  u$^L\  What  it^nuotyiyon 
show  in  multiplying  y]0ur.|nia^ri6&  I  h0w  indefali^aibly  jma 
labour  to  surpass  each  pth^J  /ey^yitmyi  Is  at  war  witk  his 
next  door  neighbour*  You  live  in^  st i^Qpstant  state.of  irrit* 
tatiofi,  i^nd: excitement*  .It. is  true  that  you  thus  esoAf 
satisfy  your  naturalw^ntp-^butwbuj;  have  you  igainedtfai^? 
Hurried  arway  by  thatrnprbid  restles^ne^*  whiob  you  term 
the  ^  dcisire^  pf  impfoyeme^l;9,^yQu  iMre  industricms  in  invent^^ 
ing  fpr  yquri^i3jyes.a^thoi«saiid  new  wants,  that  you  may 
again  e^e^ii^yo^r  industry  and  invention  inj^pplyijig  thenn 
The  Arab  under  bis-t^t  ia  ha{^;)J!er  than  ymL-***-while  yaw 
are  in  the  whirl win4^  be  is  in  repose ;  while  you  hope,  he 
0iyoys:{:. ;  while  you  are  disappointed,  be  is  tontent ;  and  if 

:  *  A  Turk  can  hardly  be  brought  to  tihd^stand  th&t  ther^  is  pl^a^re  in  the 
acquisition  of  knowledge ;.  evary  exerdse  of  our  faenlties  muslr,  in  hid  oplnioir, 
be  painful  in  proportion  to  its  seveHty. 

t  This  gentleman  assured  me  tliat  iie  had  visited  both  tmt  tJttiversities. 
.   %  He  did  not  know,  then,  how  frequently  and  how  far  the  pleasure  of  hope 
surpasses  that  of  enjoyment — how  <*glad  is:thtiigkt/'  and  how  sweet  the  air 
of  futurity*    It  is,  indeed,  a  sad  truth,'  t^at.we.&fiem  born  to  hope  and  to  be 
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hedriok'notiof  the^fltrettm  of  kiiowtedgeyiieiB,fiit  least,  not 
tcntmed  by  his  feverish  thirst. 

^^  The  very  existence  of  the  paltry*  speetades  which  yoa 
term  amtsements,'  jaroeves  your  unhappineBs^^our  luxuries, 
your  ezcessesy  your  dances,  the  very  struggle  and  laborious- 
iwssof  your  soddty;  prote  your  unhappiness*  I  confine 
myself  to  the  fndtiessness  of  your  efforts  after  enjoyment—* 
I'mtisie  no  remark  on-their  frivolity— for  you  will  hot  your- 
self deny,  that  if  we  have  not  more  grandeur  than  you,  we 
have  at  least  fewcfi^'HItt&ifesses.  We  dwdl  in  a  land  where 
the  works  of  nature  and  of  art  are  on  a  lai^ger  ^cale.  Dro- 
medaries traverse  our  deserts  and  vultures  repose  upon  our 
pyramids-^is  it  incredible,  then-^ls  it  not  natural,— that 
amoBg^  us  too  should  be  found  the  perfection  of  man  ? 

«^  There  are  in  Europe,  and  more  especially  in  your  own 
country,  a  number  of  people  whom  I.  was  taught  to  call 
meimeioi^^^pepsons,  as  I  was  told,  of  acute  sensibility, 
worked  up  and  refined  by  educa[tion;  they  are  to  be  dis- 
tinguished by  their  physiognomy,  which  is  serious  without 
being  tranquil,  and  has  in  its  gravity  :more  of  fefeling  than 
of  tkimght«*^tlie  expressioh  is  wild,  but  it  is  sorrowful.  I 
recoUect  that  a  yoting  man  of  that  description  once  took 
great  pains  to  persuade  me  that,  in  spite  of  appearances, 
he  was  in  reality  extremely  happy ;  and  I  recollect  that  I 
pitied  him.  This  *  melancholy'  does  not  exist  here ;  it  is  a 
disease  to  whichryour  refinement  and  knowledge  have  given 
birth,  but  which  they  have  no  power  to  heal. 

f*  You  have  another  and  a  severer  calamity,  which  is 
very  "*  rare,  if  not  quite  unknown,  in  the  East ;  which, 
though  not  always  the  consequence  of  melancholy,  is  yet 
very  frequently  connected  with  it ;  and  it  tells  sadly  against 
the  happiness  of  your  ovm  country,  that  it  is  there  said  to 
be  the  least  uncommon.  However,  tifough  It  be  a  sorrow- 
ful distinetion,  I  almost  envy  you  the  possession  of  it ;  and 
be  it  weakness  or  be  it  virtue,  I  cannot  but  revere  that 
preternatural  courage  which  can  dare  to  despise  life  and 

disappointed — aod  yet  unexpected  blessings  so  often  fall  in,  that  tkey  turn 
the  scale  in  favour  of  happiness. 

*  1  never  heard  of  the  commission  of  an  act  of  suicide  in  the  East,  except 
for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  some  more  painful  death. 
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Tolunteetf  to  depftrt  fram.  tt«  you  b»rt  a  ialwctt  k»e  on 
that  subject,  but  are  humane  in  the  execution  of  it.  A 
madman  with  ua  is '  an  object  of  compaarion  md  super- 
stition; he  has  many  liberties  and  nanyiiriTlieges;  with 
yon  ha  has  only  that  of  suicide.  The  eflTeotaof  yoar  faoaaled 
knowledge  ave  no  where  more  ooaspiciioos  than  in  the 
nature  and  execution  of  your  laws.  How  Iieavy,  and  how 
emnplieated  is  lire  machine  which  you  lurve  laboured  to 
erect ;  and  how  irregular  are  ite  operations,  and  how  tardy 
its  eflEects  1  Hew  many  guiltybreak  daily  thmigh  the  clumsy 
meshes  that  are  spread  for  them,  and  how  many  innocent 
are  caught  in  iiie  snares  that  are  intended  for  the  guilty  ;**^ 
bnt  it  cannot  be  otherwise  in  a  constitution,  where  ihe 
practice  of  law  is  the  science  of  quibbling.  I  am  not  ig' 
norant,  howerer,  that  with  you  such  a  system  of  law  is 
truly  necessary-^because,  in  your  attempts  to  augment 
your  enjoymrats,  you  have  multiplied  yonr  vices;  and 
simple  laws  have  no  longer  the  force  to  obriate  the  mon- 
strous variety  of  your  crimes. 

'^Itapipears  tomefromtbesecoasiderationstthatyou  have 
chosen  the  wrong  road  to  happines8r«^4Jiat  instead  of  strug^ 
gling  to  kiorease  the  number  of  your  pleasnres,  you  would, 
with  more  reasmi,  endeavour  to  diminish  tJiat  df  your  mi<- 
seriea— if  you  felt  less,  you  would  suffer  less ;  and,  be  as- 
sured, every  care  that  is  crushed  in  its  birtii^  aiid  every  throb 
that  is  quelled  as  it  rises,  is  an  offering  made  to  tranquil- 
lity, which  is  grateful  and  acceptable  to  happiness." 

This  harangue  was  delivered  with  greai  animation,  and 
accompanied,  in  parts,  with  that  d%Bity  and  gracefnlness 
of  action,  for  which  a  well-bred  Turk  is  remarkable ;  and 
the  reply,  by  which  I  attempted  to  piiove  its  absurdity, 
produced  so  little  effect  on  its  impatient  hearer,  that  I  will 
not  repeat  it  now,  lest  it  should  find  readers  equally  impe- 
netrable. Our  argument  appeared  to  me  to  turn  chiefly 
on  this  single  point,  whether  man  was  intended  for  a  state 
of  exertion  or  of  indolence-^of  action  or  of  apathy, — ^whe- 
ther our  miseries  be  more  poignant  and  durable  than  our  en- 
joyments ;— and  whether  it  be  better  to  vegetate  or  to  live. 

This  is  a  melancholy  inquiry  into  which  every  man  will 
carry  feelings  of  his  own,  that  can  never  be  iniuenced  by 
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asqr  argument.  For  1117  own  pari,  I  am  happy  in  the  belief^ 
that  we  are  not  horn  either  to  siumber  or  to  niffisr-^that 
we  possess  enei^^ios  and  capabililies,  whose  efforts  are  not 
memt  to  be  bounded  by  mere  animal  conientmeni — and 
that  the  sonrees  of  our  sorrows^  though  miMerous,  are 
limited — ^while  our  joys  may  be  multiplied  and  varied  to 
infinity. 

The  presuming  ignorance  of  philosophy  never  prescribed 
to  the  diseased  mind  so  eold  and  so  stupid  a  remedy  as  the 
celebrated  *^  nil  admirari."  If  it  be  (tf  any  use  in  keeping 
man  happy,  it  has  certainly  no  power  to  make  him  so. 
The  feeble  and  irritated  patient  has  neither  strength  nor 
calnmess  to  obey  the  insulting  tmler — a  severe  train  of  me- 
ta^ysical  reasoning  has  seldom  been  effectual  in  com- 
posing the  fury  of  madness. 

The  only  art  of  lengthening  life  is  that  of  calling  into 
action  our  faculties  and  our  seDS]bilitie8*-<-a  single  day, 
spMdt  in  the  exertion  and  under  the  influence  of  the  best 
feelings  of  our  nature,  is  longer  than  an  age  of  Oriental 
tranqaliliiy ;  and  the  heart  that  has  been  warmed  by  re- 
finement and  imagination  can  oommuntcate  by  a  single 
thvob  more  keen  and  genuine  happiness  than  glimmers 
through  the  short  existence  of  a  gloomy  Mussulman. 

it  would  be  endless  to  enumerate  the  variety  of  enjoy- 
ments which  have  been  rendered  peculiar  to  Europe  by  the 
energy  of  her  inhabitants,  whose  nature  is  unintelligible, 
as  their  very  existence  is  incredible,  to  an  Oriental. — 
Indeed,  of  all  our  tastes,  that  for  poetry  seems  to  be  almost 
the  •only  one  which  he  possesses  in  common  with  ourselves. 
The  love  of  poetry  is  as  universal  as  our  passions  »id  our 
iqopetites ;  it  is  the  most  certain  and  invariable  of  oup 
blessings,  as  it  can  nev^  be  the  cause  of  misery — and  it  is 
so  intimately  connected  with  the  better  part  of  humanity, 
tiat,  when  heightened  and  refined  by  study  and  education,* 
it  amounts  almost  to  a  virtue ;  its  encouragement  is  a  duty, 
and  its  exercise  is  happiness. 

The  waters  of  poesy  have  ever  freshened  the  gardens  of 
the  East ;  and  the  Persian  and  Arabian  have  never  been 
insensible  to  their  nmsical  murmurings.  But,  alas  !  the 
simoom  of  Turkish  ignorance  has  blown  upon  them-— the 
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baoks  are  withimt  cuttivation ;  the  flowa:«  that  grow  on 
them  are  little  regaided,*  and  tkere  are  few  who  taste  of 
the  stveam.  With  us,  on  thecontrarjr,  it  is  swelled  into  a 
miljestie  riTer,  whose  tiKmaand  vamifications  every  where 
diffuse  rthe  aiiimatiiig  fluid ;  its  fountains  are  in  the  heart, 
and  it  conveys,  as  it  circulates^  life,  and  f  warmth,  and 
health,  and  beauty,  through  every  member  of  the  body  of 
society. 

On^  or  two  persons  have,;  indeed,  risen  up  among  us, 
who  have  endeavoured  to  poisOn  the  souroe  of' so  much 
happiness. a^d  ho  mueh  virtue.  They  aris  passing,  or  have 
passed,  their  pitiful  lives  in  attempts  to  pcdlute  those  sacred 
channels  with.corruptiesi  and  impurity,  collected  from  the 
waters  of  Tartarus— that  those,  who  drink,  may  become 
oblivious  of  morality  and  religion.  In  their  unnatural  hatred 
of  what  is  fair  aad  good^in  their  insensate  warfare  a^nst 
all  that  is  admirable  a^d  amiable^— they  forget  that  they  are 
addressing  themselves  to  aiea— The  contents  of  the  ^up  are 
too  nauseous  to  be  swallowed  by  ui»,  however  sweet  the 
drugs  with  which  they  have  besmeared  the  rim ;  and  the 
undisguised  attempt  to  lead  us. away  fiK>m  the  society  of 
chastity  and  beauty,  into  the  cold  embraces  of  ugliness  aad 
misery,  sayoai^  of  stupidity*  as  well  as  impudence;  and^ 
however  supported  by  name,  or  wit,  or  rank,,  or  sarcasm, 
has  less  <daims  on  cfur  indignatiQii  than,  our  aeorti.     - 

Another  general  and  ye^y  aetive  cause  of  bapptneas 
among  Europeans,  is  the  love  of  uuMsic;  which,  though  in 
a  great  measure  disUnct  and  independsiit  from  poetry,  ope^ 
rates  on  the  same  feeUugs  in.neaply  the  same  manner,  and 
notunfrequenti^  with  the  iMune^noble  and  souUsuhlmodng 
effect. «  Its  expression  is  hardly  less  various,  and  is  more 
immediately  fe^^-^it  leads  us  pleasurably  up  from  melim- 
cboly  to  gaiety,  and  after  harmonvdug  the  mind^  and 
ligbteniow  the  hearty  restores  us  easily  and  magically,  from 
the  rapture  of  thoi^htlessness  to  the  rapture  of  thought. 
It  acts  on  the  i^rings  of  all  our  best  passions  ;  it  aijimates 
iistolove,  humanity,  loyalty,  religion;  and,  even  in  the 
uproar  of  battles  i  and  revolutions,  it  excites  man  to  the 
x\obIest  action  of  which  his  nature  i&  capable — the  sacrifice 
of  life  for  a  priacipte* .:  I.  do,  not:  mean  to  assert  that  the 
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posMBsioiv  oi  Hnnie  is  confined  to  the  W«it,  though  I  be- 
liere  all  cofnidepftUatskiil^n  the  art,  and  alhkudwtedge  of 
the. science,  to  be. Teffjri nearly:  so*  ^The  inhabitaafo  of 
GynsBtha  are  at  thisiinoBieiit  as  honesb^  and  as  masieai,  a^ 
as  civilized^  as  the  inhabitants  of  Athens ;  and  I  know  of 
no  peo]de  or  tribe, .  of  any  religion,  or  any^  degree  of  bar^ 
barky,  who  have  not  some  song,  some  simple  modification 
of  sounds,  which  they  believe  to  be  harmony. 

I  am  as  far  fhmi  supposing  that  simple  ttinsfd,  addressed 
to  ears  that  are-strangers  ioall  It6  refinements,  produces 
not  as  powerful  and  as  deligfatfiil  sensations  as  are  excited 
in  mwire  fastidious  miiids  by  mofre  delicate  and  elaborato 
efi\isions :  indeed  the^  simpler  the  mndc,  the  more  it  is  con- 
nected and  identified  with  the  poetry  expressed  by  it-^he 
w&rds  of  the  isKmg.  "  Here,  tlien,  are  two  impulses  acting 
simultaneouiriy  upon  ^the  listening  savage ;  two  voices  are 
united,  to  stimulate  hiin^beit  to  vengeance,  to  glory,  or  to 
lovei  it  would  be  dificult  to  resist  the  double  excitement. 
The  same  is  the  case  with  respect  to  most  papular  songs  in 
all  countries;  but  thesongs'of  the  savage  are  all  popuhtr, 
and  generally  hereditary.  Not,  however,  that  extemporaneous 
siong  is  quite  unknowil  in  the  East,  nor  are  the  warriors  of 
the  presentday  utterly  ta^lected  of  poesy  ;>  but  tife  bardie  are 
pure  and  uninspired,  and  their  productions  few  and  perish- 
able. The  nmsic  of  the  most  miserable  poetaster  or  poe- 
tastressy  Turk,  Nubian,  ot  Arab,  to  whom  it  was  ever  my 
misfjCMftune  to  Udten,  ww  to  my^  et^  less  gratingly  offen- 
sive than  are  the  tones  of  that  eelelM^ated  instruinent,  bjr 
habitual  attention  to  which  the  eaus  of  our  northern  neigh- 
bours'have  become  so^  nicely  sensible  >  to  the  deiicaciesM^ 
prosody :  they  ^luwe  a  pdeasure  too  in  their  national  vofji^umd; 
^ivj^h  which  the  softness  of  our  theatrical' i^itens  woiildfafl 
to  inspire  them.  TheironcestorSfLmake  no  doubt,  "vfeire 
as  happy,  and  with  asgood  reason,  when  they  akt  in  the 
bidls  of  festivity,  and  listMad  toi  the  Jyi^  of  Ossian^  Whoi 
shall  decide  th^tthejwamdering  minstrelsy  of  the/ Jongleur^ 
and  Troubadours  was  leas  ,efibctive  in  soothing  care' ci^ 
promotingigaiety  and  pleasure,  tfaa»that  marvelous  concord 
of  dissonant  im^rumrats  and  voiooi  which  now  agitates  the 
Parisian  QQOHQisaeuc,  to.  violent  gesture  and  noisy  aecla« 
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mation.  if  the  voice  of  Catakni  had  pcnrtr  to  break  tiie 
ipoQ  shimber  of  aomo  sturdy  CMmbrimn  4>f  tha  oMeb  tiine, 
iMwid  be  wA  aak  her  for  tbe  bardi  of  his.  own  days,  f€ft 
*<  RhaTiB  of  the  woadeffal  tip,  or  the  aathorttatiYe  Men* 
gant,  whose  song  was  like  the  sparkling  mead?"  for 
^«  Highborn  Hoel%  harp,  and  soft  Ueweltyn's  lay  ?  " 

If,  then,  there  be  reason  to  beltevo  that  music  in  every 
age  has  operated  in  thd  mme  manner  and  with  the  same 
power  on  the  sensibilities  of  man,  the  same  will  be  tme  of 
that  art  in  every  stage  of  its  progressi,  aupposthg  the  hear^ 
to  be  acquainted  with  nothing  more  eieValed  or  refined  than 
that  whieh  he  is  in  the  habit  of  hearing.  The  Oriental^ 
then,  is  as  happy  in  the  enjoymtet  of  the  miserable  eSii* 
sions  of  his  nati<mal  minstrelsy,  as  is  a  Neapolitan  under 
the  wand  of  Rossini ;  and  in  this  one  instance  our  refine^ 
ment  seems  nothing  to  have  benefited  our  happiness*  On 
the  other  band,  we  am  cottainty  not  losers  by  it ;  and  if, 
as  is  imdouMedly  the  case,  the  diUgsnt  ealtivation  of  any 
art  leads  us  to  a  more  copious  difltosioci  of  the  advantages 
derived  from  it ;  if  an  artificial  taste  may  often  be  planted 
and  cherished  when  nature  seems  to  have  intended  this 
Spot  to  be  barren ;  then  is  it  certain  that,  if  not  more 
deeply  susceptible  of  the  pleasures  of  music,  we  are  so  more 
gmmdly ;  if  we  do  not  individually  enjoy  more,  th^e  are 
at  feast  mcnre  of  us  who  eti{Dy.  Tliis  may  serve  to  console 
us  for  the  impotenee  of  refinement,  to  increase  the  poig<* 
nasicy  of  a  pteasure,  whose  etfTect  on  the  human  mind  has 
been  limited  by  nature. 

Education,  the  constant  companion  of  eiviiiization,  prO'* 
pares  the  mind  for  anotiier  very  virtuous  and  very  exqui-^ 
site  pleasure — that  derived  from  a  sensibility  to  the  beau-» 
ties  of  the  world  in  which  we  live.  The  grateful  tenderness 
with  whidi  we  gaxe  on  the  benevolent  prodigality  of  nature^ 
the  religion  with  which  we  contemplate  her  subliQiitiea, 
supply  us  with  a  perennial  source  of  acute,  unmixed  aaad 
pious  enjoyment.  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  amongf 
Orientals  this  pleasure  is  almost  entirely  confined  to  their 
perceptions  of  freshness  and  verdure ;  if  there  be  eool^ 
ness  in  the  shade,  and  sweetness  in  the  water,  it  matters 
little  whether  or  not  the  tree  blossom  and  the  fountain 
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murmttt.  **  Uiwter  Sennaar  U  HeH/'  («ay  they,)  «  but 
under  Daynascud  is  Pftradise,''  because  the  inteniperttke 
h^ats  of  th^  former  city,  though  the  majestid  NHe  is  roUinir 
ufader  ltd  wallS)  are  nbt  fiiitigated  fay  thoas  pure  and  xnean^ 
dering  rivulets  whfeb  distribute  rimde  and  fertility  and 
greenness  aroutid  the  fsalaces  of  the  latter ;  for  green  is  the 
colour  which  is  best  lov^  by  the  diil^h^enof  the  East ;  it 
has  beon  ever  loved  by  them,  and  ever  saored :  it  is  found 
fo  be  the  frequent  ornament  of  those  inuiiinate  diviaittes 
of  E^ypt,  who  seem,  like  the  gods  of  Epiearus,  4o.be 
doomed  to  an  eternity  of  solemn  insenstbiiity  and  undigni- 
iied  repose;  it  distinguishes  the  turbaned  head  of  the 
descendant  of  the  prophet,  and  consecrates  the  look  of  hair 
by  which  the  atigels  are  to  lift  him  to  the  seventh  heaYen* 
Nor  is  it  Wonderful  that  men  shoakl  be  attaohed  to  the 
colour  ^bedun  in  the  land  of  the  sua;  that  they  should 
worship  a  fountain  in  the  vieinity  of  the  desert.  A  atrwger 
travellia^  among  them  will  tery  aoon  admit  the  same  feel* 
ing  with  the  same  force;  he  will  soon  &id  himself  eMlaimr 
ing,  with  the  enthusiastic  Musmilman,  **  I  believe  in 
the  waterpools  of  Paradise ;  eaeh  of  tlie  prophets  has  a 
basin  for  his  own  use ;  this  water  is  whiter  thajti  milk,  aad 
sweeter  than  honey ;  on  the  ric^^es  are  vessels  to  drink  out 
6f,  and  they  Bi«  bordered  with  stars.'' 

But  here  eeases  the  MuesuliMui's  entiittBiasm ;  he  Jias  no 
regard  for  beauty,  except  bb  far  as  it  administers  to  his  ne^ 
i^sfties  ;  lie  loves  nature  &s  he  loves  wonUA,  fcom  sen* 
suality ;  lie  is  as  incapable  of  admiring  sublimity  in  the 
former,  as  of  a)»preeiatiiig  virtue  in  the  flatter :  nay,  I  be- 
Never  I  may  go  to  far  as  to«ay,  that  in  the  irritable  Tark» 
iMtddilBt:,  a^ildand  tsavage  |Nieoe  of  seenery^  of  wimtsoever 
maag^fieefice^  would  oxdte  a  pai^ti/ feeling,  as  surely,  aa 
tl»t  he  would  be  infuriated  by  tlie  sncoessAii  resistance  of 
assailed  ^astity.  It  is  not  worth  remnrkii^  how  far,  in 
this  re^>ect,  the  balance  of  jiappiness  is  in  favour  of  the 
Wert. 

I  wi«  BOW  piroceed  to  discuss,  very  shortly,  two  or  three 
^the  princi{Md  virtues  for  which  Orientals  are  celebrated ; 
nor  win  it  be  objected  that  we  thus  lose  sight  of  the  aole 
tukjeet  of  our  inquiry,  their  happiness ;  for  there  is  hi^ppi^* 
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nessinthe  exercise  of  every  virtue.  That  in  which  they 
appear  to  have  the  greatest  advantage  over  us  is  tem- 
perance. They  rise  at  day-break,  and  retire  to  rest  early ; 
their  meals  are  light,  and  seldom  excessive;  gluttony  is 
very  rare,  and  drunkenness  far  from  cx>mmon:  water,  the 
professed  beverage  of  all,  is,  in  fact,  exclusively  that  of 
many.  The  natural  consequence  of  this  is  found  in  the 
smallness  of  the  catalogue  of  their  diseases.  This  ad- 
vantage is  not,  perhaps,  entirely  counterbalanced  by  the 
deplorable  ignorance  and  incompetence  of  their  physicians ; 
because  profound  research  in  medicine  is  no  more  necessary 
for  the  cure  of  maladies  which  are  few  in  number  and  little 
complicated,  than  great  -acuteness  in  legal  disputation  is 
requisite  in  a  state  of  society,  where  a  plain  and  simple 
code  of  laws  is  found  sufficient  for  the  punishment  of  crimes 
which  are  frequently  marked  by  open  violence,  rarely  by 
any  train  of  artifices,  or  secret  and  industrious  premedi- 
tation. I  suppose  Orientals,  therefore,  to  be,  in  general, 
a  healthier  race  than  ourselves,  and  should  consider  this 
advantage  as  being  of  great  weight  in  the  consideration  of 
our  comparative  happiness,  were  they  not  subject  to  the 
continual  chastisement  of  that  scourge  from  Heaven,  which 
annually  descends  into  the  cities  of  the  infidels  to  depopu- 
late and  destroy.  This  portentous  malady  seems  hitherto 
to  have  baffled  all  the  medical  skill  of  all  countries ;  the 
stroke  is  rapid,  and  almost  inevitable;  man  has  no  power 
to  oppose,  and  little  to  avoid  it ;  it  only  remains  for  him  to 
mitigate  by  resignation  the  hopelessness  of  resistance. 
Remedium  frastra  est  contra  fulmen  qmerere. 
The  constant  visitation  of  the  plague  would  seem  in  itself 
alone  sufficient  to  decide  the  question  before  us,— it  would  ap- 
pear at  first  sight,  that  a  people  can  possess  few  claims  to  hap- 
piness over  whose  neck  the  naked  sword  is  ever  suspended ; 
and  who  hold  their  life  as  it  were  from  year  to  year.  It  is, 
indeed,  true  that  this,  or  some  other  cause,  exerts  a  deaden- 
ing influence  over  those  energies  by  which  we  are  carried 
forward  to  think  and  act  for  futurity, — if  they  have  much 
present,  they  have  little  prospective  happiness— prevented 
from  penetrating  the  cold  and  gloomy  uncertainty,  of  what 
is  to  be,  they  take  refuge  in  the  indolent  enjoyment  of  what 
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is.— On  the otber  hand,  it  is  to  be  said,  that  the  ravages  of 
tl|e{di^fuear^  isonfined  ip  a.  great  m^sure  to  the  various  ea^ 
pUals  jof  ibfi.  Turkish  en^pire— they  ^re  lesp  frequent,  though 
little  4eeu»  d^structivot  in  the  villages  of  the  ipterior.  But 
the  gre^t  consolation  whi^h  support^  a  Turk  against  the 
t^rr^r  qf  this  irrei^istjble  calan3ityi  is  w^  known  to  be  his 
b^ljief  in  predestination*..  That  be^iefi  when  sincere,  goes 
farjii  fp^ve^^ng  the  antieipatian  of  misery,  in  mitigating 
its  actual  tortureS}  and  in  deadening  the  influence  of  ^*  that 
greatest  of  all  fjsars,  the  fear  of  death." 

It  woujd  seem,  singular  if  in  the  list  of  Oi'iental  virtues,  I 
shoidd  place  that  of  humanity  ;  yet  I  I^ve  good  reason  to 
believe,,  and  ^khI  ""^  authority  for  asserting»  that  in  their 
pri$)0jte  ti^ansactlons  and  tf'eatm^t  of  eacfi^the/y>th»  very 
Turks  themselves^  bloo^its^^in^.-as  they  ;ar^«  .and  pf  pro^ 
verbial  ferocity,  posae^s^^  a  chai^Oj^iJt^  the  very  reverse  pf 
this,  highly  human!3.#nd  char^ta^bla^s  Tb^  fc^^  ia>  that  wo 
are  acqu^^ad  with  this  extraordinary. pi^oplec  only  by 
tbeirw.ajrsi  and  chiefly  by  their  w^r^  agfiioat  Christians ; 
we  know  thein  oiily  by  their  fury^and  their,  fanatids^m;  by 
their  crimes  a^d  their  madj^esfih-Theij;  ve^*;  nai«<^  conveys  to 
us  only  the  ides^  of  amonsfpT  ragijngfor  massacre — We  know 
little  of  thjoir  fri^n|dal)ip  pr.tbe,ir  doi?aiesticity. — ^We  have, 
indeed»frQ^:t<^veL^ri'f64uent  acknowledgments  of  their 
amicable  disposition  to  them-^aaid  receive  from  merchants 
the, constant  assurance  of  their  strict  honesty  in  pecuniary 
trai^sactions — but  we  learn  little  of  their  priyacy— of  their 
peaceful  and  passionless  intercourse  with  one  luiother. — In 
forming  our  opinion,  then,  on  what  to  some  may  appear  un- 
certain, let  us  be  in  some  measure  guided  by  what  we  have 
had  the  opportunity  of  observing.  I  speak  of  the  notorious 
hu,m^nit^,,pf  Orientals  in  general,  and  Tyrks  in  particular, 
to /imwa/fi— The  stork  isf  sacred,  and  builds  its  nest  with  un- 
distufbe^  .  Ubei:ty  op  ^the,  pa^ce  of  the  insolent  Pasha,  on 
the  shattered  cplumns  of  Paganism,  or  the  inviolable  temple 
of  the  Prophet.— The  camel,  too,  is  sacred,  and  is  there- 
fore  very  rarely  ill-treated  ;  and  if  a  Turk  could  any  how  be 
induced  to  believe  that  there  exists  a  people,  among  whom 

*  I  refer  with  pleasuri?  to  a  very  beautiful  passage  in  tlie  second  volume  pf 
Anasi^HU-s  p<  4Q^* 

VOX..  11,  9 
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it  is  necessary  to  enact  laws  to  prevent  the  exercise  of  bar* 
barity  on  the  animals  that  are  serving  them,  he  would  pro* 
nounce  them  to  be  a  horde  of  savage  and  uncivilized 
Christians.  Let  us  not,  then,  ourselves  be  too  hasty  and 
universal  in  our  condemnation  of  a  people  who  have  confess- 
edly some  virtue — is  it  natural  to  suppose  that  those  who 
are  superstitiously  watchful  over  the  welfare  of  brutes 
should  be  utterly  void  of  love  and  mercy  towards  their  fel- 
low men  ?  Because  their  fanaticism  has  sometimes  excited 
them  to  the  commission  of  barbarities  almost  portentous*— 
because  while  under  the  influence  of  religious  fury  they 
cease  for  a  time  to  be  men — have  we  a  right  to  conclude 
that  their  repose  is  only  the  slumber  of  a  savage— a  state 
of  insensibility  and  torpor,  in  which  they  are  retain^  only 
by  the  want  of  victims  ;  and  out  of  which  they  are  roused 
only  to  renew  their  massacres  ?  We  have  no  right,  from  what 
we  have  heard,  and  read,  and  observed,  to  draw  this  harsh 
conclusion — Evidence  unites  with  reason  to  convince  us  that 
the  occasional  effervescence  of  fanatic  rage,  is  notinconsis* 
tent  with  the  habitual  exercise  of  many  domestic  virtues. 
Let  us  believe  that  hospitality,  generosity,  charity,  and  for- 
giveness, are  not  uncommonly  found  even  in  the  breast  of 
a  Turk — ^let  us  believe  so— for  the  love  of  truth  and  jus- 
tice, for  the  indulgence  of  our  human  feelings,  and  for  the 
consolation  of  philanthropy. 


^^0  .\  APOLOGY  TO  THE  LADIES. 

Ladies, 

"  We,  the  Ten  in  Council  assembled,  most  humbly  re- 
quest your  forgiveness  for  our  neglect.  We  come  before 
you,  like  the  Commons  of  old,  "  upon  the  knees  of  our 
hearts  :"  we  supplicate  your  pardon,  as  knowing  that  we 
have  transgressed,  not  by  sins  of  commission,  but  of  onus- 
iion  ;  as  knowing,  too,  that  the  best  atonement  for  a  fault 
is  a  frank  confession  of  it,  and  that  men  need  never  be 
ashamed  of  making  an  apology  to  you.  It  is  neither  a 
reflection  upon  their  courage,  nor  a  degradation  of  their 
dignity.    Although  the  days  of  chivalry  are  gone,  and  we 
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haTe  not  even  the  honour  of  modern  knighthood,  we  yet 
feel  that  to  throw  ourselves  upon  your  mercy,  and  yield 
unconditional  submission  to  your  will,  must  be  rather  a 
source  of  pride,  than  of  debasement. 

Yes,  Ladies !  we  acknowledge  that  we  have  not  lately 
paid  sufficient  attention  to  you :  we  have  not  sufficiently 
consulted  your  tastes,  or  troubled  ourselves  about  your 
concerns.  (Troubled  ourselves ! — once  more  we  beg  pardon 
in  a  parenthesis — ^we  meant  to  say,  amused  ourselves.)  We 
plead  guilty.  If  you  condemn  us,  we  shall  not  say  one 
word  against  the  justice  of  the  sentence ;  we  shall  only 
speak  in  mitigation  of  punishment.  We  also  feel,  that  the 
crime  of  neglecting  you,  like  most  other  human  offences, 
might  bring  with  it  its  own  proper  retribution :  since  the 
severest  punishment,  which  you  could  possibly  inflict,' 
would  be  to  withdraw  from  us  the  light  of  your  counte* 
nances,  and  the  encouragement  of  your  smiles. 

But  what  excuse  have  we  to  offer  ?  Shall  we  say,  that 
we  have  been  constantly  employed  in  things  of  greater  im* 
portance  1  Ah,  Ladies,  we  hear  you  exclaim,  ^^  Shocking  1'^ 
"  monstrous !"  "  abominable !"  "  Of  greater  import* 
ance  f  *  "  Than  what  ?  than  our  interests  and  concerns  t 
The  punishment  ought  to  be  trebled  instead  of  mitigatedi 
for  such  a  Gothic  and  insolent  excuse." 

Fortunately  for  us,  however,  such  is  not  altogether 
our  apology.  Nor  has  our  guilt  been  so  heinous,  as  it  may 
appear.  The  Female  Council  has  been  already  instituted 
more  peculii»*ly  for  your  use,  for  the  more  constant  exar 
mination  and  superintendence  of  your  affairs.  Tbo  dia- 
racters,  which  compose  it,  have  been  delineated  for  the 
purpose  of  being  approved  by  you  in  the  first  instance ; 
and  this  delineation,  if  we  could  by  any  possibility  have 
found  room,  we  should  indubitably  have  inserted  in  our 
present  report. 

There  was,  in  fact,  an  equal  division  among  the  mern- 
bers  of  our  Council  upon  the  question.  There  were  five 
against  five.  We  shall  not  mention  the  names  on  either 
side: — and  for  two  reasons.  We  wish  to  afford  you  an 
opportunity  of  exercising  your  almost  unerring  ingenuity 
of  conjecture  :  and  we  would  not  rashly  expose  any  of  our 
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fraternity  to  your  heavy  displeasure.    Now  you  may  sus- 
pect, but  you  cannot  be  quite  certain. 

The  President,  Ladies,  gave  his  casting  vote  against  you : 
for  you  must  know,  when  the  division  is  equal,  that  the 
President  has  two  votes.  We  have  the  less  hesitation  in 
mentioning  this  fact ;  both  because  we  are  convinced,  that 
when  you  shall  have  heard  the  motives  of  his  decision,  you 
will  not  retain  your  resentment  against  him  for  a  moment ; 
and  because  we  are,  in  tiiith,  all  implicated  in  the  same 
fault,  as  he  brought  us  all  at  last  round  to  his  opinion. 

"  Gentlemen,"  said  he,  "  we  caimot  insert  all.  The 
ijuestion  is,  between  an  article  of  immediate,  temporary, 
and  fleeting  interest ;  or  the  particulars  of  an  institution, 
to  be  generally  devoted  to  the  service  of  our  countrywomen. 
I  think  I  can  decide  for  the  former,  without  any  impeach- 
ment of  my  gallantry.  I  decide  for  it,  because  its  interest 
is  temporary,  immediate,  and  fleeting.  If  we  lose  the 
Opportunity  now,  we  lose  it  for  ever.  But  it  is  not  so  with 
the  latter.  Whatever  concerns  the  Ladies  must  be  accept- 
able to  all  readers  at  all  times.  Here  months,  and  even 
years,  can  create  no  shadow  of  difierence.  Their  affairs 
must  be  of  unfading  and  neverf ailing  interest:  until  their 
influence  shall  cease  to  exist  among  a  free,  generous,  and 
polished  nation  ;  until  the  beauty  of  English  women  shall 
Cease  to  be  conspicuous,  or  their  mental  graces  to  main- 
tain their  present  superiority.  And  when  shall  that  be?" 
"  Never,"  we  replied,  with  one  voice ;  and  gave  our  hearty 
and  unanimous  assent  to  the  opinion  of  our  President. 
*  Muth  more  wa&  afterwards  said  to  the  same  purpose. 
We  have  a  thousand  pretty  things,  at  this  particular  mo- 
ment, at  the  very  tip  of  our  pen ;— but  they  wouldlook  like 
adulation : — and  we  consider  you.  Ladies,  beings  far  too 
lovely  and  too  valuable  to  be  spoiled  by  flattery.  There- 
fore we  are  silent. 

For  the  rest,  we  humbly  beg  permission  to  dedicate  to  you 
the  following  vision^  which  will  prove,  that  with  all  our 
apparent  negligence,  we  think  of  you  even  in  our  sleep. 
And  now.  Ladies,— to  borrow  the  last  words  of  a  parting 
theatrical  address: — "  we  take  our  leave  of  you  for  the  pre- 
sent month,  and  most  respectfully  bid  you  farewell !— " 
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THE  CESTUS  OF  VENUS, 

A   VISION. 

"  Which,  tho'  to  the  «ye, 
'  Idles«e  it  seem,  bath  its  monMty. "—ChUde  Harold, 


Full  many  a  niglilin  visions  brings 
A  chaos  of  fontastic  things, 
Which  o'er  the  soul  at  random  pass. 
Like  figures  on  the  magic  glass  ; 
Nor  rdative,  nor  like  to  aught 
That  we  have  said,  or  done,  or  thought ; 
Disjointed,  strange,  grotesque,  and  wild, 
As  fancies  of  a  feverish  child : 
Recalled  as  morning  dawns,  with  pain. 
And  dimly  by  the  troubled  brain : 
For  then  when  Sleep  with  leaden  sway 
Overpowers  the  mortal  mould  of  clay. 
The  quick  warm  spirit  ranges  free, 
Crrown  wanton  with  its  liberty ; 
An4  grasps  far  more  than  eye  or  ear. 
Of  waking  man  shall  see  or  hear  I 
Yet  oft  our  dreams,  or  dark,  or  fair, 
A  deep  prophetic  import  bear ; 
With  indistinct  and  shadowy  light         i 
Presenting  to  our  inward  sight. 
What  joys,  or  ills,  in  life  await  :•>• 
The  mirrors  of  our  future  fate ! 
And  oft,  tho*  night  calls  forth  to  view. 
Forms  all  too  bright  for  reason*s  hue. 
Yet  there  the  mind  may  fondly  trace 
Its  dearest  day-dreams  for  their  base ; 
Such  visions  as  of  radiant  birth 
Blend  man  with  spirits,  heav*n  with  earth. 
Not  whoDy  false — ^yet  undefined. 
Lawless,  and  mix*d  of  either  kind! 

Such  dream  was  mine.— I  late  had  been 
In  midnight  pleasure's  laughing  scene. 
Where  the  light  dance,  and  converse  gay. 
And  beauty  sped  old  Time  away. 
For  happy  heaM,  that  knew  to  wear 
Some  taJisman  'gainst  cankering  care. 
And  still  the  witcheries  of  that  boor 
Came  o'er  my  soul  with  spells  of  pow'r. 
Now,  ere  I  slept,  before  mine  eyes 
The  self-same  scenes  again  would  rise  ; 
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The  self-same  sounds  would  strike  mine  ear ; 
And  on  my  couch  I  seemed  to  hear 
The  strains  that  guide  tihe  merry  dance. 
And  mirth  with  harmony  ^ihance ; 
Still  seem'd  to  see  the  festive  throng 
Moving  in  heauty  blithe  along, 
Th*  illumined  haO,  the  rich  attire. 
The  snowy  neck-^ihe  gUmce  of  fire*^ 
The  locks  of  auburn,  brown  or  jet, 
Which  none  could  gaze  on — «nd  forget  :^ 
And  forms  that  might  re-light  thy  flame, 
Wild  Passicm !  Hiroirgh  the  failing  frame : 
And  youiths,  who  whispered  softest  things 
With  softer  looks  tiian  whisperings. 
While  maids  returned  the  tender  smile. 
Which  then  had  neiflier  guSlt  nor  gu3e. 

But  soon,  as  sleep  came  gen%  on. 
These  idler,  lights  fancies  gone, 
Musings  moro  Wd,  more  deef^y  fek, 
StiU  on  my  soul  confas*dly  dwelt  ;^— 
Thoughts  dear  at  that,  as  ev*ry  hoar, 
.  Of  woman's  chaims,  and  woman^'s  pow*r. 
Those  subtler  spells,  lliait  nameless  grace. 
Beyond  the  brighest  foim  or  face. 
Which  beauty,  bloom,  and  youth  possess 
Most  lovely  in  their  loveliness. 
These  formed  my  dream  :-^where  sooth  to  say. 
The  mind  more  active  than  by  day 
Saw,  heard  unearthly  things  ;  and  kept 
Its  vigils  while  the  senses  slept. 
Well  may  the^  sleep,  since  mind  can  draw 
More  than  they  ever  heard  or  saw. 
Ladies  I  though  oft,  then*  dreams  to  make. 
Bards  lie  tlirough  the  long  night  awake. 
Yet  mine  believe !— for  fiilse  or  true, 
It  has  one  charm,  as  fhll  of  you. 
For  you  I  dreamt — ^for  you  I  tell 
What  wcmders  in  my  dream  befel ; 
Nor  marrd,  if,  with  such  a  tiieme, 
There  krks  a  moral  in  l^e  dream. 

Within  a  Paphian  arbour's  fiinde, 
By  mingling  rose  and  myrtle  made ; 
As  sweet  a  spot,  as  fair  io  view. 
As  ever  bnrd  or  painter  drew ; 
As  ever  sprang  from  nature's  hand. 
Or  faB<^fi  bright  creative  wand  :— 
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For  throagh  the  soft  and  scented  air. 
Odours  and  beauty  wanton  there — 
For  there  melodious  waters  play. 
And  nuldly  gflds  the  glittering  spray 
The  sun*s  half-intercepted  ray— 
For  there  th'  enchanting  nightingale 
Repeats  at  eve  her  tender  tale— 
While  flowers  and  foliage  o*er  her  closed, 
Venus,  the  queen  of  love,  repos'd* 
Her  heavenly  presence  seem'd  to  breathe 
Fragrance  around,  above,  beneath: — 
But  where  vras  aU  her  laughter  now? 
How  pensive  looked  th*  inunortal  brow. 
Yet  still  how  beautiful  I — ^her  air 
Features,  and  shape,  how  more  than  fair! 
Who  first  these  limbs  reclining  saw 
Could  ne*er,  methought,  his  eyes  withdraw. 
To  gaze  where,  eyer  blooming,  sMne 
The  lineaments  indeed  divine. 
Yet  they,  who  view  that  beauty's  blaze. 
Must  bum  and  madden  as  they  gaze. 
At  noon-tide  canst  thou  look  upon. 
With  steadfast  eye,  th*  unclouded  sun  ? 
So  may*8t  thou  mark,  with  tranquil  sight 
That  flood  of  loveliness  and  light. 
As  art  can  odorous  sweets  condense. 
Till  all  too  powerful  for  the  sense. 
Such  fragrance  is  itself  a  pain. 
And  half  intoxicates  the  brain. 
So  were  that  radiant  form  too  fair. 
Too  bright  for  human  eyes  to  bear. 
But  that  a  soft  ethereal  grace. 
Attempering,  made  it  heav*n  to  trace 
The  lustre  of  th*  ambrosial  face. 
Now  o'er  it,  too,  was  spread  a  veil 
Of  melancholy  sadness  pale:— 
Not  with  wild  glance,  and  hair  outspread, 
A  when  she  moum*d  Adonis  dead. 
The  goddess  sate :— but  in  her  mien, 
A  calm  and  settled  grief  was  seen ; 
And  close  observance  might  espy 
A  moisten'd  languor  in  her  eye. 

With  bow  unstrung,  and  semblance  mild. 
Beside  her  sate  her  urchin  child ; — 
That  dangerous  infant,  to  whose  pow*r 
AU  men,  in  good  or  evil  houi*. 
Mightiest  in  senate,  camp,  or  field. 
Have  yielded,  or  are  doom'd  to  yield ; 
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Since  all  alik6  must  sink  beneath, 
Th*  unerring^  shaJts  of  love  and  death. 
To  him  with  lipg,  tihat  fragrance  shed. 
And  rapture,  Venug  sigh'd,  and  said:— 
"  Cupid  I  immortal  tho'  we  be. 
What  boots  our  immortatity ! 
What,  that  on  earth  our  pow*r  renudns, 
When  Hiey  can  scorn,  o*er  whom  it  reigns  ? 
Man  feels  our  influence  to  his  cost, 
And  yet  our  very  names  are  lost: 
Ah !  say  where  now  my  altars  rise  ? 
To  me  what  pray'rs  ascend  the  skies  ? 
What  youths,  or  maids,  with  frequent  rites. 
Invoke  me  for  their  best  delights? 
In  Europe*s  halls,  or  Asians  groves, 
All  to  themselves  confide  their  loves ; 
Nor  ask,  my  son,  nor  hope  to  see 
Celestial  aid  from  thee  or  me ! 
Since,  then,  no  reverence  rests  on  eartii 
For  heavenly  charms^  or  ocean-birth,*. 
Me  riiall  my  dove-borne  car  convey 
From  this  ungrateful  world  away ; 
Far  to  some  better,  brighter  sphere. 
Where  yet  our  worship  shall  be  dear. 
But  ere  I  thtis  my  godhead  hide 
From  man,  and  man^s  injurious  pride. 
To  bid  him  fear  the  powers  above. 
And  own,  Q'en  yet,  almighty  love, 
The  lord  of  them,  who  dare  to  call 
Themselves  below  the  lords  of  all. 
One  gift  for  woman's  use  designed. 
One  fatal  gift  I  leave  behind.** 

Thus  spake  the  gfoddess ;  and  undrew'— 
To  prove  her  menace  all  too  true — 
The  magic  girdle,  which  embraced 
Her  heav*nly-proportioned  waist. 
"  What  wonders  lurk  within  this  zone. 
To  thee,  my  son,**  she  said,  "  are  known ; 
That  here  each  art  and  science  lies. 
Which  can  the  guarded  heart  surprise  ; 
Tears,  sighs,  the  sweet  persuasive  wile. 
Which  ev*n  the  wisest  can  beguile ; 
Gay  smiles,  that  hide  their  deep  intent. 
And  soft  enticing  blandishment ; 
Alluring  words,  and  subtlest  skill. 
That  bends  the  world  to  woman's  will ; 
All  that,  surpassing  beauty,  arms 
Our  nature  with  resistless  charms, 
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Till  heroes,  men,  and  gods  in  turn, 
For  her  who  wears  the  cestus  bum. 
For  iMs  Imperial  Juno  pray'd, 
Hoping^  with  this  alone,  she  said. 
To  light  anew  the  flame  of  Jove  ;— 
That  hardest  task  of  all  in  love ! 
I  lent  the  zone — and  soon  possessed 
Rekindling  fires  the  thunderei^s  breast  ; 
He  gazed,  with  rinng  wishes  warm. 
On  his  neglected  consort's  form. 
And  full  of  love's  transporting  pain 
Rush'd  to  her  opening  arms  again. 
But  now  for  other  use  and  ends 
The  sacred  zone  my  mind  intends. 
For  know,  my  son,  some  earthly  fair 
The  spell,  that  conquered  gods,  must  wear. 
Yesl— with  that  spell,  resistless  still 
To  please,  enchant,  subdue  at  will. 
E'en  Venus  shall  herself  invest 
The  maid,  whose  charms  deserve  it  best." 

"  Nay,  loveliest  Venus !  mother,  nay  !"— 
Thus  Cupid  said,  or  seem'd  to  say ; — 
"  If  aught  on  earth  must  wear  thy  spell — 
And  thou  in  sooth  canst  spare  it  well — 
Such  gift  shall  nature's  fav'rite  boast  ? — 
No : — give  it  where  'tis  needed  most ; — 
To  fiome  sad  nymph,  whom  fate  denied 
The  pow'r  to  spread  our  empire  wide ; 
\^o  void  of  charms,  which  love  inspire. 
Has  still  a  heart  to  feel  its  fire. 
Why  add  by  that  resistless  zone 
Celestial  spells  to  woman's  own ; 
When  those,  which  beauty  bears  about. 
Are  all  too  much  for  man  without  ?*' 

"  Ah,  what !  my  Cupid,  wouldst  thou  see 
The  zone  so  dear,  so  true,  to  me. 
On  some  poor  chilling  virgin  plac'd. 
Its  virtue  lost,  its  charm  disgrac'd  ? — 
'Twere  vain: — ^for  each  must  each  adorn. 
The  maid  who  wears,  the  cestus  worn. 
Nay  more — thus  plac'd,  within  an  hour 
Itself  would  fall  by  its  own  pow'r: 
Nor  round  one  other  bosom  rest. 
Save  hers,  who  shall  deserve  it  best. 

Thus  is  this  zone  a  test,  to  try 
Woman's  divinest  witchery ; 
To  shew,  midst  thousand  forms  of  grace. 
In  shape  or  soul,  in  mind  or  face  ; 
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In  whom  their  varied  ipeOs  mute 
With  loveUneM  immt  exqpiiaite ; 
What  chaims  the  best  and  enr^t  ^ve 
To  fix,  as  well  ae  Idndkep  ipve*" 

Such  sig^hte  wd  eeonde  of  fin^  nM 
In  sleep  mine  eyes  and  eaps  heguU'd  ^«*- 
The  goddess  onoe  <m  Ida*8  hill. 
Jttdg*d  loveliesl^  and  tJie  loveliest  still. 
With  limbs  of  aostcsleslial  mould. 
Immortal  wiade  by  baids  of  old ;"-« 
And  that  brif  bt  boy»  her  infimt  prized. 
So  named  in  fable  well  devis'd ; 
For  sure,  since  %ht  first  wijke  the  mem, 
Yoong  love  has  been  cf  beauty  bom.^-* 
Tftey  first  within  fliat  Pajdnan  grove,^ 
The  queen  of  beauty,  langbter,  love. 
And  that  fam*d  Cupid— sate  al<me. 
Till  Venus  laid  aside  her  aone,—- 
Then  o*er  my  dream  Itore  came  a  change  :— 
New  figures  beautiful  and  strange 
Standinif  near  Cuind  and  the  queen 
Of  beauty,  laughter,  love,  were  seen ; 
A  mingled  crowd  of  earthly  fair. 
Anxious  that  zone  to  win  and  wear. 
And  wider  grew  die  circling  space ; 
And  brighter  beams  illnm'd  the  place ; 
And  straight  a  sylvan  tibrone  i^pear*^ 
At  once  by  noseless  magic  reared. 
Thither  the  goddess  pa88*d  al<mg» 
Divinely  smiling  o*er  tibat  throng 
Expectant  rang'd  bef<we  ber  view. 
Of  every  clime,  and  every  hue.^ 
From  lovely  Spain  stood  many  there. 
And  northern  maids  with  sun-bright  hair ; 
With  locks  of  jet,  and  eyes  of  flame. 
The  beautiful  Italian  dame ; 
And  thine  enchaiKting  daughters^  France, 
All  synunetiy,  all  elegance  I 
There  houri  forms  from  eastern  land. 
Cashmere,  Circassia,  Samarcand, 
Who  well  might  man  to  death  entice. 
And  fiU  the  prophet's  Paradise. 
There  Grecian  beauties,  fair  as  they, 
Hellas !  who  graced  thy  better  day! 

Yet»  far  o*er  all,  the  goddess  shone 
By  mcfre  majestic  presence  known. 
Ambrosial  chaims  of  brighter  glow, 
And  limbs  of  more  celestial  flow. 
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And  lookB  wkM,  thniiif  h  Hie  keart-atringfB  driven. 

Spoke  to  its  inmott  core  <if  heaven ; 

And  port,  such  as  in  Lyfoia*i  shade 

Her  full  divinitjr  bctofd ; 

As  when,  unknomi  though  Venos  etood 

A  seembf  fauKtress  «f  the  wood» 

A  single  step  diiiski^d  hec;  pfor*d 

The  queen,  tfaeg^oddess,  asehemor^d. 

There,  o'er  tiiat  heonly-teuiited  gfToond 
She  gaz'd,  half  pleased,  half  pensive  round. 
But  when,  she  thought  niio  most  wore  fair. 
Who  worthiest  the  zone  to  wear. 
She  bade  %  daughten,  Europe!  stajr ; 
But  wav*d  those  eastern  maids  away, 
Untaught^  save  in  the  paltry  art 
To  catch  ihe  senses,  not  the  heart ; 
With  minds  debased,  and  souk  subdued 
By  sad  domestic  servitude. 

There  most  she  welcQm*d  with  her  smiles. 
The  stars  that  lig^t  our  British  isles. 
In  whom  love's  loveliest  charms  comUned, 
Sweet  harmony  of  form  and  mind  t 

Again  my  dream  was  dumg'dr-Houire  few. 
More  shnilar  in  frame  and  hue. 
And  more  ^miliar  to  mine  eyes 
The  shapes  which  now  before  me  rue. 
'Twas  strange-^n  mingled  fear  and  joy, 
linth  Venus,  and  that  dangerous  boy, 
Seem'd  the^f  alone,  in  beauty  bright 
Whomov*d  and  sparkled  on  tiiat  night 
And  on  my  soul  remained  impressed. 
Ere  yet  I  sank  to  dreamy  rest. 
The  crowd,  who  lately  £U*d  the  space 
With  thousand  moulds  and  tinto  of  gnioe 
I  know  not  how,  nor  where*— were  gone  :— 
These  lingered  to  contest  the  zone. 
And  these  were  all  enough-— for  where 
Can  earth  shew  forms  than  these  more  fair  ;— 
Than  tAef e— the  budding  blushing  nudd. 
Half  coy,  half  bashful,  half  afraid; 
Or  in  her  beauty's  riper  hour, 
Like  some  mature  majestic  flower, 
The  graceful  dame,  who  conscious  stood 
In  the  full  charms  of  womanhood  ? 

With  haughty  step,  first  Delia  came, 
The  cestus  as  her  right  to  ehm. 
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And  oh !  if  eyes  of  heaven*8  ovm  hue. 
And  features  to  perfection  true, 
And  richest  lip,  and  smoothest  cheek, 
And  smiles,  that  more  than  utt*rance  speak. 
And  symmetry  of  limb  beyend 
What  fancy  shapes  in  mood  most  fond ; 
While  seems  around  (hat  blooming  head. 
An  atmosphere  of  beauty  spread, 
And  gay,  vduptuous  graces  deck 
The  breathing  marble  of  that  neck ; 
If  these  were  woman's  aU— if  these 
Were  durable  on  earth  to  please ; 
Who,  Delia,  shall  %  right  disown  7-^ 
The  belt  of  Venus  is  thine  own. 
Thy  form  might  mock  in  ev*ry  part. 
The  limner's,  or  the  sculptor's  art: — 
Would  poets  s^ig  of  charms  divine 
What  model  would  they  choose  but  thine  ? 
While  dreaming  youth  might  learn  from  thee 
What  beauty's  moving  self  must  be  ? 

Yet  Delia's  fault,  ah !  must  I  tell  ? 
She  knew,  she  felt,  she  was  a  belle: — 
And  therefore  Delia  scom'd  to  arm 
Herself  with  softer  spell  and  chann. 
Which  keep  the  heart  that  beauty  won, 
And  bloom,  when  beauty's  pow'r  is  gone. 
Alas !  the  only  arts  she  tried. 
Were  careless  spleen,  and  conscious  pride, 
As  sure,  where'er  she  deign'd  to  move 
To  draw  fresh  fetter'd  slaves  of  love, 
Affected  triumphs,  and  perchance 
Some  little  share  of  petulance. 

Then  Venus*-tfao'  a  pbyful  smile 
Beam'd  on  her  heav'nly  brow  the  while. 
And  Cupid  laugh'd— for  well  he  saw 
What  fate  poor  Delia's  pride  would  draw  ;— 
With  care  and  nice  adjustment  pkc'd  ' 

The  cestus  roimd  the  virgin's  waist 
She  plac'd  it  there— but  sad  to  tdl. 
At  once  from  Delia's  form  it  fell. 

And  Venus  said — "  Fair  maid !  be  wam'd. 
And  learn  the  arts  your  beauty  scom'd. 
Thou  seest  the  loveliest  charms  alone 
Shall  never  wear  th'  all-pleasing  zone. 
Alone  such  charms  are  but  the  toys 
Of  soul-less  men,  and  brain-sick  boys. 
And  there,  ev'n  there,  the  sweetness  cloys. 
The  feeling  heart,  and  true  and  brave. 
Oh!  shall  it  be  mere  beauty's  slave! 
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Beauty  may  cause  a  transient  pain. 
But  never  shall  such  heart  retain. 
Unless  with  gentlest  skill  it  strive 
To  keep  the  flame  of  love  alive." 

She  spoke  :--and  Delia  quick  retired 
With  shame  and  huming  anguish  fir'd. 
In  soUtude  and  tears  to  hide 
Her  ruin'd  hopes,  and  baffled  pride. 

Then  straight  to  urge  their  separate  claim, 
A  host  of  fair  aspirants  came  ; 
They  came — but  none  of  all  the  crowd 
Was  blest  to  see  her  daim  allowed. 
Some  had  not  charms,  tho*  passing  fair, 
Which  might  deserve  that  zone  to  wear ; 
While  false,  affected,  far-sought  grace, 
In  many  spoiled  the  loveliest  face  ; 
And  more  by  artful  care  to  save 
Had  lost  the  bloom  which  nature  gave. 

There  destined  mid  the  rest  to  fail, 
Was  one,  how  beautifully  pale ! 
One  o'er  whose  eye  and  brow  would  roll. 
The  workings  of  the  tenderest  soul. 
Alas !  such  passions  were  her  bane. 
Her  too  fierce  feelings  scorched  her  brain ; 
Feelings  too  fierce  in  each  excess, 
Of  Jealousy  or  tenderness. 
The  curse  and  torture  doomed  to  prove 
Of  those  who  feel,  and  those  they  love. 

See  too  that  form,  as  fair  to  view. 
As  ever  nature*8  pencil  drew! 
But  hers,  alas !  if  truth  be  told, 
The  vacant  look,  tlie  bosom  cold  ; 
Unmoved  the  beauteous  statue  stands, 
Like  something  fram'd  by  human  hands. 
Oh  I  such  chill  dulness  none  shall  melt, 
Nor  wake  the  flame  she  never  felt ! 
Long  for  the  cestus  vainly  sued 
A  learned  lady,  and  a  prude, 
Who  knew,  as  soon  to  all  was  shewn. 
The  name  of  ev'ry  science  known  ; 

And  lov'd  on  points  abstruse  to  dwell. 

And  fondly  dreamt  she  reasoned  well. 

But  Venus  shook  her  od'rous  head. 

And  half  in  smfles,  half  angry,  said, 

"  Too  wise,  too  eloquent,  oh  hence ! 

Woman's  best  wit  is  native  sense. 

In  her  'tis  oft  a  deeper  art,  .    ^ 

To  hide  her  knowledge  than  impart ; 
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And  such,  as  most  thjr  beantiet  ehaim, 
Meihinks  thy  wisdom  migiit  alami ; 
And  all  thy  reasoning  ne'er  can  prove. 
That  men  are  argued  into  love.** 

Then  Rhoda  came  with  softest  lool^ 
As  Rhoda  ev'ry  wnmg  could  brook,  I 

Save  harsh  unkindness — then  would  die. 

Drooping  in  meek  despondency.  | 

But  thou,  fond  youth,  who  gazest  there,  , 

Entranced  with  lovers  delicious  care,  ' 

Trust  not  that  forehead*s  fair  expanse,  I 

Trust  not  that  mild  and  melting  gUmce, 

Trust  not  the  gentle  mien  and  eyes : —  i 

Alas,  all  these  her  heart  belies. 

ITiere  rage  and  gnawing  envy  sway,  I 

And  spite  that  wastes  her  youth  away. 
How  sweet  her  aspect,  whUe  around 
Her  waist  the  magic  zone  was  bound ! 
-^It  trembled*— dr(^p*d,  and  touch*d  the  ground. 
Then  plain  the  cause— her  pasuons  now 
Have  stamped  their  image  on  her  brow. 

And  Venus  cried,  with  rising  sconv  I 

**  Ah  I  well  wouldst  thou  my  zone  have  worn. 
The  zone  esteemed  in  heaven  divine,  >  I 

With  soul  and  temper  such  as  thine. 
Go : — with  thy  sex*s  worst,  molest 
Slander,  defiemie,  insult  the  best. 
Rhoda!  till  thou  hast  banished  far 
Such  fiends  as  now  thy  passions  are ; 
Till  mild  and  kind  thou  leam*st  to  be, 
Ne*er  shall  thy  beauty  profit  thee  I 
Ne*er  shalt  thou  please,  till  thou  canst  view 
With  pleasure  others  pleasing  too ! 

With  half-subdued,  half-sportive,  air, 
•  And  tossing  back  her  raven  hair. 

Now  gaily  free,  now  wildly  shy. 
With  dimpled  cheek,  and  kughing  eye. 
And  arch  regard  o*er  all  the  throng. 
The  lovely  Lais  tripp*d  along. 
Not  hers  the  eternal  smile  serene. 
Still  on  the  vacant  features  seen. 
Which  comes  without  a  cause,  und  throws 
Its  beams  unfelt,  and  never  goes ; 
But  now  a  smile  play*d  o*er  her  face. 
Now  gave  to  fix'd  expression  place, 
As  grave  or  gay  th*  emotions  roll 
Across  that  mirror  of  her  soul. 
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Dissolve  in  softneM,  or  make  bright 
Her  dark  eye  with  intenser  light. 
Oh  Lais !  who  thj  form  could  see* 
So  young,  so  beautiful ;  nor  be 
Of  sweet  tumoltaouB  lore  possesa'd,*— 
Our  dearest  joy  on  earth,  and  best? 
Oh  Lais  I  who  thy  voiee  eonld  hear. 
Nor  let  through  his  enchanted  ear. 
Those  thrillings  sink  upon  his  heart, 
Which  please  too  deeply  to  depart  ? 

Her  rivale  view'd  her  shape  and  air 
With  mingled  trembling,  Imte,  despair; 
They  deemed  their  hopes  for  ever  crost, 
Their  claims  despis'd,  the  cestus  lost. 
And  round  a  waist  so  lovely,  say. 
Shall  not  the  magic  gn^e  stay  ?— ** 
Ah  no  I — it  moves — it  falls  away. 

She  wept — and  Venus,  pitying,  said, 
"  Ah  much  thou  marvellest,  sweet  maid. 
That  while  in  thee  such  spells  combine, 
The  potent  cestus  is  not  tiiine. 
Lais  I  if  thou  wouldst  learn  the  cause. 
Look  to  thine  heart.** — ^A  moments  pause 
The  goddess  made ;  then  spake  again. 
As  wishing  to  preserve,  not  pain.— 
"  Look  to  thine  heart ;  and  think  within 
What  lures  and  stratagems  have  been ; 
What  various  frauds  have  lain  and  lie 
Beneath  thine  arch  simplicity  ; 
How  often  has  thy  beauty  shone 
To  lead  young  hearts  to  madness  on ; 
Then  leave  them,  mocking  their  despair. 
To  mourn  thee  false  as  thou  art  fair  t 
Too  fond  of  flattering  strains— 4;oo  proud 
To  draw  about  th*  adoring  crowd— 
The  strange  delight  has  fill*d  thy  breast  » 

To  rob  a  thousand  minds  of  rest. 
Yet  know,  the  love  that  lives  and  glows 
Alike  through  human  joys  and  woes. 
The  love,  where  faith  shall  set  his  seal. 
They  best  inspire  who  best  can  feel. 

Dear  Lais  t  though  in  beauty*g  flow*r 
Thou  trustest  now  to  beauty*8  pow*r. 
Young  as  thou  art,  and  fair,  and  gay, 
*Tis  still  a  dangerous  game  to  play. 
Ah,  why  with  man  that  conflict  choose. 
Where  woman  has  far  most  to  lose  ?— 
For,  stung  with  grief  and  shame,  the  heart, 
Long  creduloHs  of  female  art, 
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First,  in  defence,  such  art  will  learn. 
Then  feign,  deceive,  betray  in  turn. 
To  thee  some  lov*d  but  faithless  one 
May  do,  what  thou  to  all  hast  done  ;— 
Leave  tbee  to  pour  thy  sighs  alone. 
With  treachery  taught  him  by  thine  own. 
Then,  when  thy  bloom  and  youth  decay, 
— For  earthly  diarms  will  fade  away— 
Thyself,  with  secret  tears,  shall  know, 
What  ills  from  ^Ise,  feigned  fondness  flow  ; 
Shalt  feel,  while  none  lament  thy  &1I, 
Thy  follies  have  deserved  it  all ; 
Though— sad  reverse  for  triumphs  past-*. 
JShame  on  thyself  recoils  at  last. 
Or  /<e,  to  whonf  thou  art  most  dear, 
Such  voice  of  warning  must  he  hear  ? 
Though  from  Uiat  rich  delicious  lip 
Thou  may'st  the  Uquid  nectar  sip ; 
May'st  view  in  love*s  ecstatic  trance 
The  soul-lit  beams  of  that  bright  glance ; 
May*st  mark  for  tiiee  in  seeming  rise 
That  lovdiest  bosom*s  softest  sighs  ; 
Yet  pause,  rash  youth  I— whatever  it  cost. 
That  bondage  break,-~or  thou  art  lost— 
Tho'  the  deep  sense  of  beauty  fill 
Thy  soul  with  passion*s  rapturous  thrill. 
Yet  stop  I — tho'  heavenly  joys  entice. 
Thou  bendest  o*er  a  precipice  !-^ 
Love,  in  its  loveliest  state  is  found 
An  iron  chain,  with  roses  bound 
But  loosely  its  sharp  links  around : 
Then  oh!  when  once  the  roses  fall. 
Or  by  foul  rust  are  canker'd  all. 
How  ciirst  the  fetters  then  which  gall. 
And  hold  the  unking  head  in  thnill !" 

Young  Lais !  I  would  warn  to  save  :~~ 
Better  the  dark  remorseless  grave, 
Thy  fiEttal  fault  shouldst  thou  not  see, 
Than  such  a  doom  as  thine  may  be. 
Repent  thee,  Lais,  ere  too  late— 
Deserve— enjoy— a  brighter  fete." 

Thus  Venus  spoke— as  we  reprove 
Often  those  most  whom  most  we  love : 
She  spoke— and  ne'er  the  maid  forgot 
Her  words— she  sobb'd,  but  answered  not  ; 
Yet  seem*d  to  thank  with  humbled  look 
The  goddess  for  that  mild  rebuke  :— 
"■  Then  past  away— nor  any  came 

The  zone,  which  dropped  from  her,  to  claim, 
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Ah  I  who  dar*d  hope  she  might  prevail, 
Lais  t  where  ev*n  thy  charms  could  fail  ? 


At  last  young  Oertrude  then  and  there 
Adranc*d— no  pride  was  in  her  air ; 
For  the  nor  sought  one  heart  to  rex, 
Nor  loy*d  such  triumph  o*er  her  sex ; 
Nor  dar*d  she  hope  that  belt  to  gain. 
When  Lab  had  aspur^d  in  vain. 
But  her  a  lover  forward  drew, 
MTho  felt  her  pow*r,  her  virtues  knew ; 
And  for  hi*  sakeHiis  sake  alone— 
She  wished  to  wear  th'  all-pleasing  tone. 
On  him  alone  its  spells  to  try. 
And  hivish  all  its  Etcher  j. 

Then  favoring  Venus  saw,  and  smiled ; 
And  inlj  deemed  her  urchin  child  ;— 
*'  In  looks  and  blushes  such  as  those, 
And  such  pure  thoughts  as  they  disclose. 
For  ever  would  I  steep  the  dart. 
Most  sore  to  pierce  and  fix  a  heart/* 

Perchance  there  have  been,  and  there  are. 
Features  more  strictly  regular. 
Should  art*8  dull  chisel  strive  to  trace, 
The  charms  of  an  ideal  face  :— 
But  when  has  plodding  art  designed 
A  face  so  lit,  informed,  with  mind ; 
So  fraught  with  those  more  magic  charms 
Whose  pow*r  all  critic  rule  disarms. 
And  to  those  miscalled  '*  weak*  imparts 
Omnipotence  o*er  sterner  hearts  ? 

Oh  we  must  rather /ee/,  than  trace, 
That  deep  inexplicable  grace : 
That  best  most  witching  loveliness. 
Nor  pen  nor  pencil  can  express : 
Words  cannot  reach,  art  cannot  paint. 
Nor  hues  embody  without  taint, 
Th*  unfieuling  charm,  tV  unearthly  tone, 
By  mind  upon  the  features  thrown ; 
Tlie  bright  expression,  that  may  make 
The  dullest  heart  to  love  awake  ; 
And  plighted  lovers  with  a  sigh. 
Forget  thy  vows.  Fidelity  I 

Myself  have  seen,  if  sooth  be  said ; 
A  form  more  tall^a  statelier  tread  ; 
Yet  well  a  lovc(r  might  exchiim, 
**  Add  but  one  hair-breadth  to  that  frame. 
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Or  give  that  step,  oaght  more  of  art. 
How  would  its  witcheries  half  depart  f 

Yet  with  such  form,  as  if  on  earth 
Venus  had  watch'd  her  from  her  hirth,  . 
While  virtue  ever  beams,  as  now, 
Conspicuous  on  that  fair  white  brow  ; 
With  blood  that  chastely  flows  within 
The  purple  veins,  and  smoothest  skin ; 
With  such  a  glance,  mild,  good,  serene ;    , 
Such  moving  harmony  of  mien ; 
Oh  I  Gertrude !  thou  couldst  boast  a.  mind. 
Ingenuous,  simple — ^yet  refin'd ; — 
Which  might  the  wise  enchain  alone. 
If  thou  of  beauty^s  gifts  hadst  none ! 

Gertrude,  like  Egypt's  queen  of  old, 
With  ev'ry  charm,  that  eyes  behold. 
Could  blend  those  intellectual  spellsy 
Where  more  enduring  witchery  dwells ; 
Which,  while  they  bid  the  proudest  bend, 
A  dignity  to  love  can  lend ; 
And  while  the  senses  they  subdue. 
May  captivate  the  reason  too ; 
And  while  they  bind  love's  chain  more  suie. 
May  make  it  transport  to  endure. 
For  Gertrude,  as  for  Egypt's  queen,^ 
If  love  were  now,  what  love  has  been— 
Heroes  might  linger  life's  long  day, 
And  throw,  unmov'd,  the  world  away* 
And  if  far  times  could  come  again^ 
Recorded  in  poetic  strain  :-*- 
Those  times,  when  Neptune,  Jove,  or  Pan, 
Glow'd  with  the  same  fond  fires  as  man ; 
Or  spirits  of  immortal,  bkth 
Beheld  and  lov'd  the  forms  of  earth ; — -*- 
Then  sure  such  charms  had  kindled  kwe 
Ev*n  in  the  haughtiest  breasts  above^ 
And  ardent  gods  from  heav'n  ha4  s^ray'd. 
To  worship  that  celestial  maid. 
For  now— though  none  such  syort  pursue^ 
Or  quit  the  spheres  to  win  or  woo^«- 
Oh!  still  within  that  circling  robe 
Are  beauties  to  enchant  the  globe  I 

Yet,  tho'  sweet  Gertrude  all  might  see 
Perfect  as  aught  of  earth  may  be^ 
She  only  seem'd  to  know  it  not ; 
Or,  if  she  knew  it,  stilly  forgot ; 
Fond  ftod  sincere,  as,  simple  maid. 
Who  far  in  some  sequegter'd  shade. 
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Rules  biit  one  heurt — bMt  once  has  heard 
Love's  low-breathed  sigh,  and  whisper'd  word ! 

Then  Venus  round  the  virgin's  waist, 
Placed  the  bright  zone-rnor  vainly  {ilac*d-- 
As  when  on  Venus'  self  it  hung, 
Enamour'd  to  that  waist  it  clung,         ^  . 
And  rushing  through  the  vanquished  crowd, 
Her  lover  cried)  with  rapture  loUd,    , 
"  'Tis  done :  there  lives  one  earthly  fair, 
Worthy  the  zone  of  heav'n  to  wear." 
Yet  while  they  greeted  her  around, 
With  meek  eye  bent  upon  the  ground, 
Gertrude  the  young,  the  fair,  the  good. 
Silent  in  blushing  beauty,  stood^ 
But  soon,  while  now  her  looks  express 
Joy  'midst  their  bashful  tremblingness. 
They  sought  her  lover— Ai>  delight 
Was  more  than  triumph  in  her  sight. 
And  how  did  chaste  afifection  dance, 
And  glisten  in  her  swimming,  glance ! 
How  did  she  turn  to  him: — and  throw, 
Suffus'd  in  pleasure's  roseate  glow, 
A  smile,  with  tenderest  meaning  fraught  I — 
Oh,  in  my  very  dream  methonght, 
Life's  other  blessings  all  were  vile, 
For  him  who  bask'd  in  such  a  smile ! 

"  Gertrude,  to  thee  I  yield  my  spell. 
With  pride, — ^for  thou  wilt  use  it  well. 
'Tis  thine  the  blended  pow'r  to  prove 
Of  beauty,  youth,  sense,  virtue,  love; 
To  shew,— flio'  arts  which  none  may  trust, 
Destroy  the  weak,  the  wise  (fisgust ; — 
Yet  there  are  arts— the  fittest  charms 
Of'woman^  and  her  mightiest  arms  ; — 
Arts,  which  refine,  but  ne'er  oppose, 
The  purest  thoughts,  which  virtue  knows ; 
Arts  which  adorn  the  bloom  of  youth, 
And  are  the  brightest  garb  of  truth.; 
A^,  which  with  nature's  graces— suit 
Her  handmaids,  not  her  substitute." 

Thus^Venus  spoke  ;  and  smiling  turn'd. 
To  her,  whose  brow  with  blushes  burn'd: 
**  As  thou  hast  all  my  charms  beside. 
Take,  keep  my  cestus  too ;"  she  cried. 

The  goddess  vanish'd,  as  she  spoke ; 
At  once  her  flight  my  vision  broke  ; 
The*  crowd  dispers'd,  and  I  awoke. 
r2 
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LETTER  TO  THE  RIGHT  HON.  NICHOLAS  VANSITTART, 
CHANCELLOR  OP  THE  EXCHEQUER, 

ON 

GAMING  AND   THE  LOTTERY. 
No.  II. 

Sir, 

We  imagined,  when  we  last  addressed  you,  that  a 
longer  space  would  have  intervened,  before  we  wrote  to  you 
again.  But  facts  have  lately  happened,  and  are  indeed 
daily  happening,  which  afford  us  an  opportunity  of  pressing- 
the  subject  of  our  last  letter  with  an  advantage,  which,  if 
suffered  now  to  slip  through  our  hands,  may  not  easily  be 
recovered.  We  shall  be  brief;  and,  if  any  expression 
should  escape  us  in  the  hurry  of  composition,  at  all  want- 
ing in  that  respect  which  is  due  to  your  official  situation 
and  your  established  character,  we  trust  that  you  will  im- 
pute it  to  the  warmth  of  men,  who  write  under  an  imme- 
diate excitation  of  their  feelings. 

The  circumstances,  to  which  we  allude,  are  the  forcible 
entrances  which  have  been  made  into  gaming-houses 
during  the  present  month ;  and  the  summary  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding which  has  been  adopted  with  respect  to  the  un- 
happy men  who  were  found,  or  rather  suspected,  to  have 
been  playing  at  the  tables.  Our  account  of  these  trans- 
actions is  extracted. from  the  "  Courier"  newspaper  of  the 
dlst  of  October,  and  again  of  the  23d ;  'and  from  the 
"Times*'  newspaper  of  the  24th. 

The  first  account  is  extracted  from  the  '^Courier/'  of  October  the  Slst. 
Mr.  Campbell,  a  g^entleman,  attired  in  a  military  coat,  a  gentleman^  who 
from  certain  unlucky  circumstances,  had,  according  to  his  own  account 
*'  been  excluded  frdm  everjr  gaming-house  in  town,**  was  the  informer.  In 
eonsequrace  of  his  information,  a  warrant  was  issued  to  Bishop  and  other 
officers,  who  proceeded  to  No.  16,  Bury-street,  St.  Jameses,  broke  into  the 
house,  and  brought  fifteen  persons  in  ^eir  custody  before  the  magistrates 
of  Bow-street,  Sir  Richard  Bimie,  Mr.  Halls,  and  Mr.  MinshulL  T^e 
magistrates  stated,  "  that  they  should  proceed  upon  the  statute  of  the  Sd, 
Geo.  IV.  If  there  was  any  thing  improper  in  the  course  they  might  think 
proper  to  adopt,  they  were  amenable  for  their  acts  hereafter,  and  would 
he  prepared  to  justify  their  conduct.  They  were  acting  with  the  best  in- 
tention, and  from  the  most  honourable  motives.  They  considered  it  a 
great  object  to  suppress  the  continuance  of  a  system,  which,  was  every  day 
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pTidductiye  of  most  melancholy  consequences.  It  appeared,  aflter  some  dis- 
cussion, that  in  the  opimon  of  the  maffistrates,  the  peraon  who  ^scoven 
the  offenders  in  such  a  case  is  himself  indemnified  from  the  consequences  of 
any  confession  which  he  may  make  in  furthering  the  ends  of  justice.  The 
informer  is  exonerated  ft\)m  the  consequences  of  his  admissions  hy  the 
12tii  and  18th  Geo.  II.  Against  most  of  the  persons  in  custody  there  was 
no  evidence:  but  four  persons  were  committed  to  the  House  of  Correction - 
for  one  month,  as  rogues  and  vagabonds ;  the  terms  of  which  commitment 
subject  them  to  the  labowr  of  the  wheeL  The  right  of  an  appeal  against 
this  judgment  is  fully  recognised.  Mr.  Minshull  expressed  a  sincere  hope 
that  this  example  might  have  a  salutary  effect.  The  office  was  crowded 
by  the  gambling  fraternity,  who  appeared  strongly  to  sympathize  in  the 
fate  of  their  companions.  They  were  mostly  persons  of  mean  appearance. 
The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  commitment  under  which  the  four  gamesters 
were  sent  to  the  House  of  Correction:— 

Public  Office,  Bow-street. 
To  the  Governor  of  the  House  of  Correction,  Cold  Bath  Fields,  or  his 

Deputy. 
Middlesex-\  Receive  into  your  custody  the  bodies  of  Frederick  Adam« 
(to  wit.)  S  John  Russell,  Auguste  Williams,  and  Henry  Ogle,  herewith 
sent  you,  brought  before  us,  George  Rowland  Minshull,  and  Thomas 
Halls,  Esquires,  two  of  His  Majesty's  Justices  of  the  Peace  in  and  for  the 
said  county,  by  Daniel  Bishop,  and  charged  and  convicted  before  us  the 
said  Justices,  upon  the  oaths  of  William  Campbell  and  others,  of  being 
rogues  and  vagabonds,  that  is  to  say,  in  playing  at  a  certain  unlawful 
game,  called  Roulette,  in  the  parish  of  St.  James,  within  the  Liberty  of 
Westminster,  in  the  said  county,  contrary  to  the  statute.  Them,  there- 
fore, safely  keep  in  your  said  custody  for  one  month  to  hard  labour:  and  for 
so  doing  this  shall  be  your  sufficient  warrant. 

Given  under  our  hands  and  seals  this  nineteenth  day  of  October,  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  twenty-two. 

(Signed)  G.  R.  Minshull  (L.  S.) 

Thomas  Halls,  (L.  S.) 

Such  are  the  chief  facts  in  the  first  transaction : — ^the 
fiecond  is  very  similar ;  but  there  are  some  points  of  dis- 
tinction, and  it  is  related  more  at  large  and  in  detail.  '  Our 
account  will  be  chiefly  taken  from  the  "  Times*'  of  October 
the  24th. 

On  this  occasion  the  informer  is  Augustin  de  Astey,  alias  Augustus 
Baron  d'Assig,  an  Officer  in  the  King's  German  Legion.  The  attack  was 
made  upon  the  gaming-house  in  broad  day-light,  at  three  in  the  afternoon, 
the  police  enteral  the  house  by  applying  a  ladder  to  the  window  of  (lie  first 
floor:  various  persons  were  dragged  forth  from  various  hiding-places:  they 
were  taken  before  the  magistrates:  examined;  remanded;  coi^nedfor  the 
night  in  the  watch-house,  and  brought  up  again  on  the  ncfxt  morning. 
The  number  of  persons  is  again  fifteen. 
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On  examiajng:  1^  premf ses  the  oncers  foiind  that  the  prep^u^^  ^j 
had  adopted  were  quite  necessary :  for  since  the  former  attac]^  upon  tbi^ 
|iouse,  (33»  Paiji  Mail,)  about  six  weeks  ago,  it  had  been  doubly  aod  tfx^ 
Secured.  The  back  windows  were  heavily  barred^  and  at  the  top  of  ^e 
first-floor  stairs,  was  a  door  nearly  three  inches  thick,  strongly  cased  with 
iron ;  and  fastened  inside  with  three  stout  bolts,  and  a  heary  ir^n  bar.  1$ 
was  just  within  this  door  tM:  the  p<Hrter  sat.  The  oflleers  upon  Hub  ooca- 
sion  did  not,  as  formerly,  confine  themsely^  to  the  seizure  of  the  meto 
light  and  moveable  apparatus  of  the  gamesters ;  but  determined  to  "  tear 
the  thing  up  root  and  branch,''  as  one  of  them  expressed  it,  they  procuired 
the  assistance  of  some  carpenters,  and  had  the  large  fixed  taj^les  taken  iq>, 
an4  cut  asunder  for  the  convenience  of  removal  ou^^  of  the  house,  and  tP<^ 
away  every  thing  they  could  find  connected  with  them,  even  to  fhe  l^mps 
that  were  suspended  over  them,  and  the  lugh  chairs  use4  hy  ^^  <?pnductorf 
of  the  games.  In  a  few  minutes  after  their  entrjf,  not  a  vestige  of  thefur" 
niture  of  the  room  remained.  The  whole  was  removed  to  the  office  in  Bow- 
Street  in  a  wagon. 

The  prisoners  were  lodged  until  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening,  at  the 
Bunch  of  Grapes  in  Bow- Street,  and  at  that  hour  were  conducted  to  the 
office  for  examination.  A  crowd  of  persons  who  had  collected,  formed  an 
avenue  from  one  door  to  the  other  for  the  prisoners  to  pass,  and  amused 
themselves  with  cracking  sundry  jokes  upon  them,  and  reminding  them  of 
the  pleasures  of  the  treadiny-milL  A  sweep  observed  that  the  gemmen 
vrere  used  Ui  shaking,  and  so  they  would  not  mind  it. 

We  have  here  given  an  extract,  verbatim  etliteratim^  from 
the  police-report  in  the  Times.  In  a  leading  article  tb^ 
editor  craql&s  some  jokes  of  his  own,  very  much  in  the 
manner  of  the  above-mentioned  sweep.  He  humanely  ob- 
serves: "  The  magistrates  and  police-oflScers  of  Bow-Street 
are  now  doing  their  duty  with  such  effectual  and  laudable 
activity,  in  demolishing  the  whole  brotherhood  of  professed 
gamesters,  that  there  seems  to  be  but  little  fear  of  the 
tread-mill  lyin^  idle  for  want  of  grist.  We  always  said 
that  diligence  only  was  wanting,  and  that  the  thing  c^quld 
he  done.  The  fact  proves  the  doctrine.  In  another  column 
will  be  found  a  report  of  the  proceedings  at  Bow  l^treet 
against  an  entire  banditti  of  Jhese  vagabonds." 
'^ere  we  are  i^trongly  tempted  to  v^ake  a  few  re^^fia^jj^f, 
\Ye  might  express  a  doubt  whether  it  is  the  beat  ta^ta  in 
composition,  to  say,  that  there  seems  to  be  but  little^^iir  of 
the  tread*mill  lying  idle  for  want  of  grist.  Has  the  man 
who  can  write  in  this  cool  heartless  manner,  ever  seen  a 
tread-mill  ?— We  might  laugh  at  the  fpUy  of  declaring  ^b^^ 
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diligence  only  was  wanting,  that  the  thing  could  be  done, 
in  the  veiy  face  of  the  fapt  that  in  the  same  house,  which 
was  attacked  six  weeks  before^  there  were  found  fifteen  per- 
spns  assembled  for  the  purpose  of  gaming,  at  three  o'clock 
in  the  day :  we  might  hint  our  scepticism  as  to  the  good 
sense  or  the  grammatical  correctness  of  calling  the  men, 
who  frequent^  a  gaming-house,  an  entire  banditti  of  vaga- 
bonds.    But  we  must  proceed. 

Mr.  Harmer  attended  professionally  for  the  persons  in  custody.  "  He 
miped  tiie  magistrates  to  hold  the  defendants  to  bail  for  twelve  months 
under  the  old  statute,  and  not  to  proceed  upon  the  vagrant  act."  He 
shewed,  that  there  was  scarcely  a  tittle  cS  evidence  against  them :  that  the 
act  said  "  playing  or  betting  at ;"  and  that  no  such  act  had  been  proved. 
These  objections,  however,  were  over-ruled.  One  of  the  defendants  said 
tiiat  he  had  never  been  in  the  house  before,  {ind  that  he  had  been  there  but 
three  minutes  when  the  officers  came.  A  person  who  owed  him  money 
promised  to  meet  him  there,  and  being  much  distressed,  he  agreed  to  call, 
though  with  much  reluctance.  No  contradiction  is  given,  or  attempted  to 
be  given  to  this  statement,  but  it  avauls  him  nothing,  and  this  man  for  this 
offence,  is,  it  seems,  to  be  sent  to  the  tread-mill  for  a  month,  and  disgraced 
for  life. 

The  judgment  upon  the  defendants  was,  that  one  of  them  should  be  im- 
prisoned two  months  in  the  House  of  Correction,  there  to  be  kept  to  hard 
labour :  three  others  to  be  imprisoned  each  for  six  weeks ;  and  all  the  re&t 
for  one  month  each. 

Mr.  Hanner  immediately  advised  the  defendants  to  appeal  to  the  ses- 
sions—a course  which  they  determined  to  adopt. 

Such  are  the  chief  facts  of  the  second  transaction  of  the 
kind,  which  haH  occurred  within  a  month.  Now,  Sir,  you 
must  listen  to  us»  while  we  ingraft  a  few  remarks  upon 
these  facts* 

Much  might  be  said  upon  *^  that  wholesome  statute'* — as 
Mr.  Minshull  calls  it,  the  new  Vagrant  Act.  But  although 
we  have  some  strictures  to  make  upon  its  general  severity* 
smd  the  folly  and  inconsistency  apparent  in  many  of  its 
clauses,  we  shall  reserve  them  for  a  future  opportunity. 

A  remonstrance,  we  think,  might  be  urged  with  effect, 
against  the  enormous  power  which  is  put  into  the  hands  of 
the  Justices  of  the  Peace.  But'  this,  too,  is  a  point,  which 
we  shall  not  press  at  present.  Let  us  here,  however,  state 
once  for  all,* that  we  by  no  means  question  *«  the  upright  in- 
teutions  and  honourable  motives  of  the  magistrates."    We 
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are  quite  ready  to  tiUie  these  things  for  granted.  Yet  not 
a  step  is  gained  by  the  admission  ;  for  the  dispute  is  not 
about  the  intentions  of  Mr.  Minshull  or  Mr.  Halls  :  they 
are  matters  totally  irrelevant  to  the  question  at  issue.  If 
the  course  which  the  magistrates  pursue  is  arbitrary,  impo- 
litic, or  cruel,  what  are  their  motives  to  the  purpose  ?  Will 
their  motives,  however  excellent  they  may  be,  alter  the  na- 
ture of  the  punishment,  or  alleviate  the  suflferings  of  the 
men,  whom  they  have  sent  to  the  tread-mill  ? 

Once  for  all,  too,  let  us  repeat,  that  we  shall  laugh  at  the 
imputations,  which  may  be  brought  against  us,  of  standing 
forward  in  defence  of  gamesters.  Such  imputations  must 
be  miserably  deficient,  both  in  common  sense  and  in  gofod 
faith.  It  is  better  to  defend  reason,  equity,  and  our  ]>er- 
sonal  rights,  even  although  we  should  incidentally  defend 
gamesters  at  the  same  time;  than  in  seeking  the  suppres- 
sion of  gamesters,  to  suffer  an  infringement  upon  our 
notions  of  justice,  as  men,  and  our  personal  liberty,  as 
Englishmen.    This  is  the  true  way  of  stating  the  point. 

We  proceed  to  the  real  questions.  First,  Is  the  course 
which  is  now  pursued  likely  to  be  successful  ?  Secondly, 
Ought  such  a  course  to  be  pursued  ?  We  answer  both  ques- 
tions without  hesitation  in  the  negative. 

As  to  the  first  question.  Sir,  we  would  asfc,  whether  the 
arguments,  which  would  tend  to  exhibit  the  ultimate  success 
of  this  scheme  as  a  probable  event,  are  to  be  drawn  from 
reason  or  experience  ?  From  reason  ?  Who  Sir,  that  under- 
stands, what  kind  of  a  passion  is  gaming,  and  what  kind 
of  men  are  gamesters,  will  support  such  an  absurdity?  From 
experience  ?  but  does  not  all  previous  experience  lean  en- 
tirely the  other  way?  is  it  not  a  fact,  that  even  at  this  sea- 
son of  the  year,  when  London  is  comparatively  empty,  and 
amidst  the  very  heat  and  frequency  of  these  violeirt  and 
burglarious  measures,  the  common  gaming-houses  are 
full  ?  Is  it  not  a  fact,  that  in  the  same  bouse,  which  had 
been  attacked  six  weeks  before,  there  were  found  fifteen 
persons  at  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  at  the  last  visit  of 
the  officers  ?  and,  to  judge  from  all  analogy,  to  argue  from 
the  past  to  the  future — is  it  not  certain  that  the  infatuated 
beings,  who  still  continue  io  play. and  to  be  ruined  with 
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the  knowledge,  which  they  must  have,  that  the  chances 
are  infinitely  against  them,  will  never  be  deterred  from  a 
pursuit  which  has  for  them  so  dreadful  a  fascination,  by 
the  fear  of  legal  penalties,  however  oppressive  or  severe  ? 
Is  it  not  certain,  that  if  the  resolute  activity  of  the  police 
could  clear  the  known  receptacles  of  gaming  for  a  week  or 
for  a  month,  the  mad  and  deluded  gamesters  would  assem- 
ble for  the  present  in  some  other  place  ;  and  as  soon  as 
the  fury  of  prosecution  had  subsided,  return  to  their  old 
haunts  ?  Is  it  not  certain,  that  the  entire  suppression  of 
gaming-houses,  and  gamesters,  is  the  last  thing  which  the 
officers  can  wish  ;  that  it  is  their  interest  to  preserve  the 
breed ;  and  that  their  activity  will  slumber  when  their 
profits  dwindle  away  ?  To  besiege  the  *  Helb '  is  now  a  fa- 
vourite, because  a  lucrative,  amusement ;  but  they  will 
take  care  to  leave  and  eveti  guard  a  few  places  of  this  de- 
scription, on  which  it  may  be  hereafter  worth  their  while 
to  exercise  their  ingenuity  in  a  stratagem,  or  their  boldness 
in  a  ^  coup  de  main.^  A  scramble  in  such  apandaemonium  is, 
after  all,  too  good  a  thing  to  be  lost  by  a  Bow-street  officer. 
We  are,  however,  the  less  anxious  to  demonstrate  the 
futility  of  the  scheme,  because  we  are  prepared  to  say,  in 
the  second  place,  that  if  it  should  be  attended  with  com- 
plete success,  it  ought  not  to  be  pursued.  We  may  appear 
to  go  an  extreme  length  ;  but  we  haive  formed  our  opinion 
after  long  consideration  of  the  subject.  For  we  are  sure, 
that  ifthi$  plan  can  succeed,  many  others,  in  ever  way  less 
bbjecti<Miable,  might  be  adopted  with  equal  success.  Let  us 
consider,  too,  at  what  expense^  this  success  is  now  to  be 
obtiuned.  Burglary  is  committed ;  private  property  is  de- 
molished ;  personal  freedom  is  violated.  This  is  something. 
But,  as  we  have  already  said,  we  feel  ik>  tenderness  for  the 
proprietors  of  the  gaming-houses.  Let  them  be  punished ; 
but^  if  it  be  possible,  let  them  be  punished  without  an  out- 
rage upon  the  spirit  of  the  British  Constitution.  And  it  is 
possible.  An  indictment  can  be  preferred  against  them : 
they  can  be  prosecuted  at  common  law.  At  the  very  time 
vrben  these  "  captions  of  gamblers*'  arc  taking  place,  a 
•  conviction  in  the  old  way  has  been  obtained  against  two 
persons  called  Fielder  and  Aldridge,  for  keeping  a  gaming- 
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hpuae.  We  are  dearly  of  opinion  with  Mr.  Harmer,  that 
(ftfie  ^o  it  is  better  to  {nrooeed  upon  the  former  statute, 
than  upoa  the  new  Vagrant  Act*. 

We  have  purposely  omitted  the  dreuntstance  that  manj 
of  the  p^r^ans  lately  seized,  as  ];HY>iH*iet(N'8  of  gaming* 
^wi^es,  have  been  Frenchmen.  Here  we  would  say,  with 
the  TimeSp  if  these  ooen  are  amenable  to  the  Alien  Aet, 
'^  let  them  be  carted  out  of  the  country  without  ceremony, 
aqd  without  delay."  But,  for  heaven's  sake,  let  us  look  to 
the  principle  of  the  thing,  and  not  to  the  name  and  nation 
of  the  parties.  We  shall  indeed  suffer,  and  deserve  to  suf- 
fer, if  we  allow  our  English  feelings  and  English  prejudices 
to  vary  our  notions  of  right  and  wrong,  or  extinguish  our 
regard  for  liberty,  justice,  and  expediency. 

But  to  return — it  would  be  well,  we  think,  to  respect  pri- 
vate property,  although  it  should  happen  to  belong  to  the 
proprietor  pf  a  <*  Hell."  To  break  doors,  to  demolish  fur- 
niture, to  make  a  forcible  entry  into  a  house  through  the 
windows,  are  methods  against  which  our  very  nature  re- 
volts. The  necessity  for  having  recourse  to  them  must  be 
not  only  alleged,  but  absolutely  and  incontrovertibly  proved. 
Yet  far  the  worst  part  of  the  business  remains.  We  must  fix 
our  eyes  steadfastly  upon  the  facts.  Now,  according  to  the 
terms  of  the  commitment,  the  persons  convicted  were  sent 
to  the  House  of  Correction,  not  for  keeping  a  gaming-homef 
but  for  ^^  flaying  at  a  certain  unlawful  game  caUed  Roulette^'' 
Nay  more— if  no  proof  can  be  produced  that  they  were 
playing,  it  is  sufficient  that  they  were  in  the  room,  ^^  If," 
says  Mr.  Halls,  <^  it  is  proved  that  gaming  was  going  on,  I 
regard  all  persons  present  as  participators  in  it ;"  or^  ia 
other  words,  a  man  may  he  saitenced  to  a  long,  a  degrad- 
ing, a  laborious,  a  painful  punishment ;  may  be  condemned 
to  imprisonment,  disgiace,  and  almost  torture,  because  he 
has  foolishly  risked  his  own  money,  or  has  beep  casually 
present  at  the  game  of  Roulette.    This  is  dreadful.     It  i^ 

*  See  also  the  Times  of  October  28th,  for  the  two  trials  of  Carter  v.  Oldfield 

and  Bennett,  and  Carter  v.  Abbott,  Holdswortb^  and  Davig.    Here  the  Editor 

bimaelf  remarks :  *^  The  keepers  of  common  gaming-houses  have  been  attacked 

in  a  way  which  they  wUl  probajbly  feel  more  tfutn  any  police  prosecutions.    They 

•^had  actions'brought  against  them  hx  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  and  have 

orced  to  disgorge  in  t)ne  or  two  ins^<ulce8  a  portion  of  the  spoil." 
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ippi^trous;  it  is  intolerable:  it  shall  not  be  endured. 
.Where  are  we.  Sir  9  Gan  these  things  happen  in  Efigland, 
and  be  disregarded? 

Sir,  we  will  venture  to  affirm,  that  not  only  do  people  in 
gefij9ral,  ahtiLOst  without  an  exception,  play  at  cards  for 
money  in  private  houses,  which  is  gambling  as  far  as  it 
goes ;  but  that  there  are  few  young  men  in  London,  arrived 
at  the  age  of  thirty,  who  have  not,  once  or  twice  in  their 
lives,  been  in  the  inside  of  a  common  gaming*house,  or 
*.*  Hell,"  either  in  a  state  of  intoxication,  or  in  a  moment 
qf  cariosity,  or  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  an  acquaintance, 
or  ^om  some  other  accidental  cause.  Suppose,  then,  Sir, 
that  a  religion  of  your  own  is  among  the  number;  suppose 
that  he  is  present  at  the  game  of  Roulette  ^^for  three  minutes 
without  playing:'^  and  next  suppose,  Sir,  that  on  this  ac- 
count he  is  sent  to  the  tread-mill  for  a  month,  and  dis- 
graced for  life,  on  a  warrant  from  two  Justices  of  the 
Peace.  This,  Sir,  has  not  yet  happened  to  a  relation  of 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  but  it  very  well  may  hap- 
pen ;  and  if  it  has  happened  to  any  other  Englishman,  where 
is  the  difference  f 

Again,  Sir,  they  who  are  found  in  a  gaming-house  must 
be  either  gentlemen,  or  not.  Consider  the  dilemma.  Sup- 
pose, in  the  first  place,  the  person  seized  to  be  low  in  his 
connexions,  and  poor  in  his  circumstances.  What,  Sir, 
T^^ill  be  the  reflections  of  such  a  man  ? — ^They  will  be  these. 
*<  What  oflfence  have  I  committed  against  society,  that  the 
law  should  punish  me  1  I  have  merely  speculated  with  that 
which  was  my  own.  I  know  that  gaming  is  carried  on  with 
impunity  every  where  around  me.  I  see  one  man  betting 
a  thousand  pounds  upon  a  race ;  I  bear  of  another  almost 
ruining  himself  by  a  trotting  match :  I  am  told  of  princes,^ 
and  dukes,  and  lords,  and  baronets,  members  of  both  houses 
of-  parliament,  winning  and  losing  fortunes  in  a  night ; — 
but  they  are  rich,  and  noble,  and  can  do  all  this  without 
imprisonment,  and  without  fear ;  while  I,  because  I  am 
ppor  and  friendless,  and  unconnected  with  men  of  rank  or 
influence,  i  am  sent  to  the  House  of  Correction  and  the 
tread-mill  for  staking  my  five  shillings,  or  my  half-crown. 
.    Care,  Sir,  must  be  taken  that  punishments  are  equalized. 
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In  these  times,  as  it  will  never  do  to  incarcerate  Carlile,  or 
Dolby,  or  Samuel  Waddington,  if  Lord  Byron  ia  left  un* 
molested,  and  exulting  in  his  attacks  upon  the  religion  and 
morals  of  mankind ;  so  it  is  neither  prudent,  nor  just,  to 
deal  in  a  severe  and  arbitrary  manner  with  the  unhappy 
men  who  go  to  a  gaming-house  which  is  cominon,  while 
they  are  spared  who  go  to  a  gaming-house  which  is  fashion- 
able or  select. 

But,  Sir,  the  fact  is,  that  the  gamesters  of  the  metropolis 
are,  for  the  most  part,  men  of  respectable  birth  and  liberal 
education.  As  far  as  station  of  life  can  make  a  gentleman, 
they  are  gentlemen.  Why,  the  very  scoundrels,  who  are 
twice  steeped  in  infamy— rwho  are  disgraced  as  gamesters, 
and  doubly  disgraced  as  informers— informers,  too,  without 
attempting  to  adduce  a  charge  of  unfairness  and  dishonesty 
against  the  proprietors  of  the  house — ^even  these  inen  are 
both  of  them  officers  in  the  king's  army.  Then  be  assured. 
Sir,  that  to  condemn  men  of  this  stamp  to  the  tread-mill  is^ 
not  to  reform,  but  to  exasperate,  them.  All  gamesters  are 
desperate  men ;  but,  by  such  a  mode  of  proceeding,  they 
will  be  driven  to  ten-fold  desperation.  Let  our  words  be 
marked.  We  have  a  strong  apprehension  that  murder  will 
be  the  consequence  of  the  present  system  rather  than  the 
suppression  of  gaming-houses.  Gamesters  miV/.play;  and 
there  are  many  men,  we  feel  morally  certain,  who^ill  go 
to  the  gaming-house  with  a  pistol  in  their  pockets ;  and, 
rather  than  suffer  themselves  to  be  arrested,— with  the 
tread-mill,  and  the  company  of  pick-pockets  and  felons, 
and  disgrace  for  life,  before  their  eyes, — ^they  will  shoot  the 
first  officer  who  touches  them  through  the  head,  or  throw 
him  out  of  the  same  window  by  which  he  entered,  and  with 
as  little  ceremony. 

Lastly,  Sir,  if  men  deserve  imprisonment  in  its  most  ag- 
gravated form  for  being  present  in  a  gaming-house,  or  for 
playing  at  Rouge  et  JNoir  or  Roulette:  where  is  the  man, 
from  Ruthven  the  Bow-street  officer,  who  confesses  that  he 
has  played,  but  cunningly  lays  the  scene  of  action  in  France, 
to  the  peer  of  the  realm  or  the  prince  of  the  blood,  who  can 
lay  his  hand  upon  his  heart  and  say  that  he  has  not  deserved 
Rurh  imprisonment  ? 
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We  could  put  these  arguments  in  a  hundred  shapes,  and 
bring  a  hundred  more  in  addition  to  them ;  but  we  shall 
only  repeat  that  one  argument,  which  comes  with  such  over- 
Whelming  force  as  to  render  all  the  rest  utterly  superfluous. 
If,  Sir,  this  system  is  wrong,  why  is  it  not  abandoned  ? — 
if  it  is  right,  what  becomes  of  the  lottery?  The  two  things 
must  be  viewed  in  connexion ;  for,  in  fact,  the  two  things 
are  one.  The  lottery  is  a  species  of  gaming ;  they  who 
speculate  in  the  lottery  are  gamesters.  While  the  lottery  is 
sanctioned — ^while  betting  at  horse-races  is  expressly  legal- 
ized,— to  condemn  any  gamesterto  the  tread-mill  is  the  most 
atrocious  and  tyrannical  injustice.  To  talk  about  the  lottery 
as  a  vent  for  gambling,  is  to  talk  a  kind  of  unprincipled 
nonsense,  which  is  unworthy  any  other  answer  than  a  laugh 
of  contempt.  Do  we  give  men  brandy  to  prevent  them  from 
intoxicating  themselves  with  wine  ?  To  allow  the  lottery, 
and  to  punish  gaming  with  excessive  rigour,  is  to  support 
a  man  with  one  hand,  that  you  may  knock  him  down  with 
the  other. 

The  thing  then.  Sir,  must  end  here.  "  To  this  com- 
plexion must  it  come  at  last."  Either  the  lottery  must  be  abo- 
lished, or the» present  severities  must  be  stopped.  Men  will 
not  bear  them ;  and  to  the  other  fatal  consequences  it  may  be 
added,  that  all  rational  persons — all  lovers  of  civil  free- 
dom,—will  at  length  learn  to  sympathize  with  gamesters, 
and  lose  their  abhorrence  of  the  crime  in  thtir  indignation 
at  the  punishment. 

For  one  moment.  Sir,  look  to  yourself.  While  you,— « 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, — encourage  and  incite 
your  fellow-citizens  to  stake  twenty  pounds  upon  the  lottery, 
can  you  sit  quietly  down,  and  buffer  men  to  be  condemned 
to  imprisonment  and  to  the  tread-mill  for  hazarding  five 
shillings  at  roulette  ;  can  you  reconcile  it  to  your  feelings 
■^— can  you  reconcile  it  to  your  reason— can  you  reconcile  it 
to  your  conscience?  No,  Sir,  it  iS  impossible  that  you 
should. 

We  have,  therefore,  addressed  ourselves  to  you.  We 
how  expect  that  you  will  take  care,  that  no  Englishman 
shall  suffer  such  extremity  of  punishment  for  merely  play- 
ing, or  being  present,  at  a  gaming-house ;  thisit  you  will  do 
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your  endeavours,  with  regard  to  some  at  least  of  the  per- 
sons lately  convicted,  that  their  appeal  to  the  Sessions  shall 
not  be  In  vain  ;  and  that  in  the  next  meeting  of  Parliament 
you  will  yourself  move,  either  for  the  abolition  of  the  lot- 
tery, or  for  th6  repeal  of  the  new  Vagrant  Act, 
We  are,  Sir, 

Yoiir  most  obedient  Servants, 
The  Council  of  Ten. 


ON  LITERARY  AND  PHILOSOPHICAL  gOClETIES. 

Letter  to  the  Council. 
Gbntlemen', 

ThIat  periodiffal  meetings  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  literary  ques- 
tions of  general  interest  are  in  a  high  degree  favoorable  to  ttie  propagation 
of  useful  knowledge  has  long  been  one  of  my  most  farourite  opinions. 
Of  its  accuracy  I  think  but  few  will  entertain  a  doubt,  and  among  those 
I  cannot  presume  to  reckon  any  of  th6  Members  of  your  Council.  I  will 
not  consume  any  of  your  valuable  time  in  attempting  to  advance  argu- 
ments in  sbpport  of  my  pr(^sition,  presoming  that  it  hai^  already  niet  mth 
your  assent ;  but  t^ll  immediately  call  your  attehtiori  to  the  object  of  my' 
communidation.— Observing  with  much  satis^tion  that  the  plan  pursued 
by  your  monthly  publication  is  one  of  general,  I  may  almost  say  of  universal, 
utility,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  you  will  not  consider  it  derogatory  to 
the  dignity  of  your  work  to  devote  a  little  of  its  space  to  the  recommen- 
dation of  societies  formed  for  the  exclusive  purpose  of  extending  literary  and 
plhilosbphidal  kno^Hedge^I  have  been  rather  surprised  that  in  this  day  o^ 
universal  inquiry  so  few  Institutions  of  this  description  exist.  I  am  at  a 
loss  to  discover  the  cause— I  cannot  suppose  th^  any  real  objection  can  be 
urged  against  them.  And  have  therefore  presumed  to  call  your  attention 
to  the  subject. 

Accideiit  has  just  thrown  in  my  way  the  plan  and  regulations  of  a  so- 
ciety which  I  now  enclose.  It  appears  to  me  well  calculated  to  effectual^' 
its  objects,  and  I  think  embraces  every  particular  that  can  fadlitslte  the 
improvement  of  its  members.— Of  its  place  rfmeetih^of  the  character 
and  abilities  of  its  supporters,  I  know  nothing  ;  neither  am  I  aware  whether 
it  still  exists  or  no ;  but  merely  enclose  its  Prospectus,  as  conveying  more 
accurately  the  idea  of  those  Institutions  which  I  wish  to  encourage— 

I  rely  upon  your  candour  to  excuse  this  intrusion,  and  as  my  only  object 
id  the  adVanceiitent  of  the  cause  of  literature,  I  trust  an  apology  Is  im- 
neccflsary.— 

I  remain.  Sir, 
Your  oDiost  obedient  servant, 
ctober  le.  1822.  C.  H. 
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We  have  published  the  foregoing  letter  in  the  exact  words 
of  our  correspondent.  We  shall  pursue  the  same  coui^se 
with  regard  to  the  enclosed  prospectus. 

Select  Academical  Society.    Instituted  September  14,  1819. 
"Labor  omnia  vincit.*'— Virgil. 

In  oar  intercoorse  \rith  the  world,  a  cultivated  uttderstaiMlingf,  the  know- 
ledge of  8cie£tee,  the  art  of  accurate  reasoning,  and  the  ability  of  speaking 
and  reading  in  public,  with  ease  and  propriety,  are  highly  necessary,  and^ 
strongly  present  themselves  as  objects,  the  pursuit  of  i^hich  is  of  the' ut- 
most importance. 

The  members  of  this  Society,  being  desirous  of  bestowing  the  greatest 
attention  upon  objects  of  such  inestimable  value,  have  unanimously  agreed 
to  maintain  the  present  Society  upon  a  basis  calculated  to  promote  the 
advancement  of  its  Members  in  Literary  and  Philosophical  Knowledge,  by 
affording  that  experience,  dnd  imparting  that  stinmlous  to  exertion,  so  es- 
sential towards  mental  excellence. 

The  most  obvious  means  for  the  attainment  of  these  objects,  is  the  in- 
troduction of  those  justly  popular  modes  of  improving  the  inteUectnal 
Acuities,  Lecture  and  Discussion ;  whereby  a  reciprocal  communication* 
of  mental  attainments,  and  a  collision  of  talent,  will  be  produced,  than 
which  nothing  has  a  more  direct  tendency  to  enlai^e  the  mind,  increase 
its  powers,  and  form  it  for  the  conception  of  just  opinions,  and  of  noble 
and  elevated  sentiments. 

The  Members  of  tM?  Society  lay  no  peculiar  claim  to  merit,  and  seek 
rather  to  increase  than  to  display  their  abilities ;  the  youthful,  as  well  as 
the  more  mature  inquirer  may  therefore,  without  embarrassment,  avail  him- 
self of  this  means  of  improvement,  and  of  seeking  those  enjoyments  which 
are  the  most  pure  and  durable. 

RULES. 

I.  That  the  society  shall  consist  of  persons  of  approved  m<»'al  character, 
and  that  every  person,  onadmission,  sign  the  rules. 

II.  That  two  shillings  per  month  be  the  contributioif  of  each  Member,  and' 
that  tide  fundj»  of  the^  society  be  appropriated  to  the  purchase  of  Books  and 
Philosophical  Apparatus. 

IIL  That  die  Members  shall  asaetaWe  at  eight  o'clock  eveff  Friday 
evening ;  the  chair  to  be  taken  at  ittlf  paiA  eight  precisely,  and  vacated  at 
ten. 

IV.  Thati  the  buMiiimr  of  e«ch'M«eting  be  conducted  by  a  Moderator, 
appointed  monthly  from  the  Members,  in  rotation. 

V.  That  Lectures  and  Discussions  alternately  form  the  bilsiness  of  each 
Friday  evening,  ,ta  be  brought  forward  by  the  Members  in  rotation,  to  the 
exclusion  of  Politics  and  Polemical  Divinity. 
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VI.  That  the  subject  of  each  Lecture  and  Discussion  be  proposed  at  a. 
preceding  meeting,  and  approved  by  a  majority  of  Members  present. 

VII.  That  the  Lectures  be  subject  to  criticism  by  the  Members  present, 
and  that  the  Discussions  be  regulated  consistent  with  the  forms  established 
in  the  best  forensic  institutions. 

VIII.  That  any  Member  disappointing  the  Society  of  a  lecture,  or  omit- 
ting to  open  a  Question,  when  announced,  be  fined  one  shilling  and  six- 
pence, unless  the  same  be  conducted  by  some  other  Member  of  the  Society 
as  his  substitute. 

IX.  That  if  any  Member  neglect  to  attend  two  succesuve  meetings  of  the 
Society,  he  shall  be  fined  one  shilling,  unless  sufficient  cause  be  signified  by 
letter  to  the  Moderator. 

X.  That  each  Member  pay  his  subscription  on  every  fourth  Friday  in  the 
month.  If  any  omit  so  doing  for  two  successive  fourth  Fridays,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  give  the  defaulting  Member  notice  in  writing,  that  such  arreara 
are  due ;  and  in  case  of  non-payment  by  the  next  fourth  Friday,  he  shall 
be  excluded. 

XI.  That  each  Member  in  rotation  be  at  liberty  to  propose  the  purchase 
of  Books  or  Philosophical  Apparatus,  subject  to  the  control  of  the  majority 
of  the  Members  present. 

XII.  That  no  Member  be  entitled  to  more  than  one  book  at  a  time ;  and 
if  any  Member  keep  a  book  beyond  the  time  fixed  by  the  majority  of  Mem- 
bers, hie  shall  be  fined  one  shilling. 

XIII.  That  if  a  Member  lose  or  damage  any  book  belonging  to  the  So- 
ciety, he  shall  replace  the  same. 

XIV.  That  no  member  whose  subscription  is  in  arrear  shall  be  entitled 
to  any  book  belonging  to  the  Society. 

XV.  That  the  Secretary,  Treasurer,  and  Librarian,  be  chosen  annually. 
,  XVI.  That  two  general  Meetings  of  the  Members  shall  be  held  in  every 
year,  one  on  the  first  Monday  in  January,  and  the  other  on  the  first  Mon- 
day in  July,  when  the  proceedings  of  the  Society,  and  an  account  of  the  re- 
ceipts and  disbursements,  shall  be  laid  before  them. 

XVII.  That  if  any  controversy  shall  arise,  which' no  rule  can  decide,  it 
shall  be  determined  by  a  majority  of  votes ;  when  the  Members  shall  be  spe- 
cially summoned,  and  those  absent,  without  appointing  a  proxy,  shall  be  fi- 
ned one  shilling. 

XVIII.  That  no  Member  be  allowed  to  vote  as  proxy,  nnless  authorized 
by  letter,  which  shall  be  delivered  to  the  Moderator. 

XIX.  That  in  case  of  an  equality  of  votes  at  any  meeting,  the  Mode- 
rator shall  be  entitled  to  a. second  vote. 

XX.  That  any  Member  withdrawing  from  the  Society,  shall  signify  his 
intention  so  to  do,  by  notice  to  the  Moderator ;  and  any  person  withdrawn 
or  excluded  shall  forfeit  all  claim  to  the  property  of  the  Society. 

XXI.  That  none  of  the  Rulesof  this  Sodety  shall  be  altered,  orany  new 
ones  established,  without  the  concurrence  of  the  majority  of  its  members. 

Now,  our  readers  may  be  assured,  that  we  have  not  pre- 
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sented  them  either  with  the  letter  of  our  correspondent,  or 
the  plan  and  rules  of  "  The  Select  Academical  Society," 
because  we  entirely  approve  the  opinions  of  the  one,  or  en- 
tirely acquiesce  in  the  utility  of  the  other.  But  we  find 
them  both  convenient  as  pegs  on  which  we  may  hang  a 
few,  and  very  few,  remarks.  We  shall  hardly,  we  imagine, 
be  suspected  of  interested  motives  in  noticing  an  institution; 
which  has  either  quietly  breathed  its  last,  or  has  existed  for 
three  years,  certainly  without  creating  any  considerable 
noise  or  sensation  in  the  world.  We  are  ignorant,  like  our 
correspondent,  whether  the  society  exists;  and,  if  it  be 
dead,  we  feel  no  intense  anxiety  to  revive  it. 

First,  then,  we  have  to  remark, — as  we  know  that  many  as* 
sociations  still  flourish  in  the  metropolis,  bearing  a  resem- 
blance, in  their  plan,  to  the  **  Select  Academical  Society,  insti- 
tuted September  14, 1819,"  that  it  will  be  neither  an  useless 
nor  an  uninteresting  speculation,  to  trace  their  operations, 
and  examine  their  influence :  and,  moreover,  to  consider,  if 
more  such  societies  are  to  be  established  under  what  regula- 
tions they  can  be  established  with  most  profit  to  their  members . 

Secondly,  we  would  say,  that  it  might  be  a  particularly 
curious  inquiry,  to  discuss  the  effect  of  such  institutions 
upon  that  class  of  persons  who  are  likely  to  subscribe  to  an 
association,  in  which  the  greatest  fine  to  be  levied,  as  far  as 
we  can  discover,  is  the  enormous  sum  of  one  shilling  and 
six^pence  or  what  we  can  hardly  suppose  to  be_more  than 
equivalent  to  it,  the  forfeiture  of  alt  claim  to  the  property  of 
the  society. 

Thirdly,  we  deem  it  edifying  to  observe,  that  this  severe 
penalty  of  one  shilling  and  six-pence  is  to  be  inflicted  when 
"  any  member  disappoints  the  society  of  a  lecture.''  Alas ! 
when  we  read  the  clause,  we  reflected  with  shame  and  com* 
punction,  how  many  lecturers  we  have  known  in  the  course 
of  our  lives  from  whom  we  could  have  borne  such  a  disap- 
pointment without  wishing  to  exact  a  fine  ! 

Fourthly,  we  wish  to  prove,  by  our  mention  of  the  select 
Academical  Society,  that  our  Council  is  devoid  of  all 
fashionable  pride,  and  aristocratic  arrogance  ;  and  that  we 
consider  every  class  of  his  Majesty's  subjects  worthy  of  our 
attention,  ai^d  obnoxious  to  our  jurisdiction. 
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Fifthly,  we  might  advert,  in  warm  BtrainB  of  eulogium, 
to  the  sustained  dignity  and  elevation  of  style,  in  which  the 
prospectus  is  written ;  and  the  discreet  use  of  terms  in  such 
good  repute  as  "  Moderator,"  "  Secretary,*'  "  Treasurer," 
**  Librarian,"  **  voting  by  proxy,"  **  account  of  receipts 
and  disbursements : "  but  we  think,  upon  mature  considera- 
tion of  the  matter,  that  our  recommendation  is  the  lessne- 
oessary,  as  the  taste  and  custom  of  the  age  already  lean 
towards  the  grand,  the  imposing,  the  magnificent,  the  poly^ 
ByUabic  mode  of  composition,  and  require  no  incitement  to 
apply  grave  and  high-sounding  appellations  to  any  and 
every  person  on  any  and  every  occasion.  Far  be  it  from  us 
to  ridicule  or  depreciate  the  adoption  of  long  dignified,  and 
venerable  words :  we  would  only  hint  that  it  may  be  carried 
to  such  an  extent,  as  almost  to  approximate  to  the  vein  of 
"  ancient  Pistol," 

Sixthly,  to  speak  seriously  and  practically-^we  here  give 
notice,  that  we  are  soon  about  to  enter  upon  an  examina- 
tion of  all  existing  societies,  associations,  or  clubs,  whether 
religious,  political,  philanthropic,  philosophical,  literary, 
scientific,  convivial,  forensic,  devoted  to  the  fine  or  useful 
arts,  or  under  whatever  other  denomination  they  may  come. 
All,  we  mean,  which  deserve  notice  either  for  good  or  for 
evil.  But  before  we  proceed  to  their  use  and  objects,  we 
wish  to  arrange  and  classify  them  under  their  several  heads. 
Our  first  care,  therefore,  will  be  to  obtain  a  complete  list 
cnr  catalogue.  With  regard  to  the  more  prominent  and  ce- 
lebrated societies,  we  can,' of  course,  without  difficulty,  ob- 
tain ample  information ;  but  if  any  of  our  readers  will 
forward  to  us  an  authentic  account  of  such  as  are  less 
known,  and  likely  to  have  escaped  our  researches,  we  shall 
esteem  it  as  a  peculiar  favour,  We  shall  commence  with 
the  British  dominions,  being  Britons :  but  we  may,  per- 
haps, ultimately  extend  our  inquiries  to  the  principal  asso- 
ciations which  have  been  formed  upon  the  continent  of 
Europe,  and  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 
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MEETING  OF  THE  COUNCIL- 

NOTICE  TO  COBRESPONDJSNTS.-^ENLARGEMENT  OF 
THE  DESIGN. 

We  have  written  the  words  "  Meeting  of  the  Council,'* 
but  we  have  written  them  rather  in  conformity  with  oui* 
custom,  than  from  having  any  thing  to  communicate  on 
the  present  occasion,  with  rjBgard  to  the  assemblies  of 
**  The  Ten."  It  is  not  yet  the  lexact  time  to  admit  our 
readers  into  the  secret  of  '  the  frequent  discussions, 
which  we  have  held  during  the  month  of  October.  Let  it, 
however,  be  known,  that  we  have  been  engaged  in  grave 
and  weighty  matters,  and  that  the  nation  will  soon  have 
the  whole  benefit  of  the  labours  which  we  are  undergoing, 
and  the  schemes  which  we  are  forming. 

To  our  Correspondents  we  can  spare  but  a  very  meagre 
notice  :  they  must  be  content  for  the  most  part  with  a  gene- 
ral acknowledgment  of  their  favours. 

Although  we  have  not  yet  had  tlie  pleasure  of  seeing  the 
Gentleman,  who  sent  to  our  Council,  **  A  Letter  to  th^ 
Earl  of  Liverpool,  on  certain  existing  enormities,  and  the 
means  of  their  suppression ;"  we  trust  that  he  has  received 
our  answer.    His  communication  is  safe  in  our  possession. 

"  A  despiser  of  *  Liberals,' but  not  an  Illiberal,*'  will  see 
that  we  have  taken  Lord  Byron  in  hand. 

•*  What,*'  asks  a  correspondent,  "  is  become  of  the 
Squirfe  t"  Indeed  we  hardly  know  ourselves ;  but  we  expect 
very  shortly  to  hear  tidings  of  him  from  the  country. 

Scrutator  can  hardly  be  too  severe  on  our  misprints.  He 
particularly  remarks  in  the  last  number  a  large  Af  for  the  word 
illy  in  our  imitation  of  Horace ;  and  Champagne  instead  of 
Montaigne,  in  the  quotation  from  Pope.  This  last  mistake, 
ridiculous  as  it  is,  must  not,  we  confess,  we  laid  to  the  ac- 
count of  the  printer.  It  was  a  strange  blunder  in  the  ma- 
nuscript of  our  Correspondent,  which,  in  our  hurry  of  look- 
ing over  his  composition,  we  forgot  to  correct.  We  ought 
to  add,  that  "  the  grated  inlet  on  Holborn-hill,"  mentioned 
in  our  article  on  Taste,  alludes  to  "  Furnival's-inn." 

We  beg  leave  to  state,  that  we  have  been  obliged  to  omit 
many  articles  in  the  present  number,  for  want  of  room,  be- 
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sides  a  delineation  of  the  characters  which  compose  our  fe- 
male Council :  among  the  subjects  which  we  were  anxious  to 
discuss,  are  the  Ministerial  Arrangements — the  riots  at 
Hayleybury  College, — the  Friends  of  Government  versus  Mr- 
Bowring  and  Sir  Robert  Wilson— the  probable  proceedings 
of  the  Congress  at  Verona — ^the  state  of  France,  Spain,  and 
Greece.  To  some  of  these  topics  we  may  recur  with  more 
advantage  hereafter.  We  regret,  that  we  have  been  unable 
to  insert  ^'  a  letter  to  the  Bishop  of  Peterborough  on  the 
subject  of  his  examination  questions:" — and  ^*  a  commu- 
nication upon  the  notable  scheme  of  a  Repeal  of  the  Union 
between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland." 

As  it  is,  we  have  given  our  readers  too  much  matter  in  the 
present  number ;  and  we  beg  to  enter  our  protest  against 
our  being  obliged  to  follow  this  precedent,  and  afford  the 
same  quantity  always  for  the  future. 

In  answer  to  an  inquiry,  when  we  shall  put  into  execution 
that  extension  of  our  plan,  at  which  we  have  often  hinted, 
we  have  now  to  say,  that  in  our  next  report,  we  shall 
submit  to  public  consideration  the  prospectus  of  a  weekly 
newspaper,  which  will  take  high  political  grounds,  and  be 
conducted,  as  we  imagine,  on  a  new  and  enlarged  principle. 
As  it  will  be  in  connexion  with  our  present  work,  we  shall 
thus  be  enabled  to  turn  a  greater  share  of  the  attention  of 
our  Council  to  literary  and  social  concerns ;  and  we  shall 
have  a  more  efficient  vehicle  for  some  of  our  political  com- 
munications, a  fresh  channel  which  may  draw  off  a  part 
of  the  public  matters,  by  the  multiplicity  of  which  we  are 
now  absolutely  encumbered. 
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LosEDANO.    We  have  decided. 

Doge.  We ! 

LoR£DANo.  The  Ten  In  ConndL-^LoitD  Bn(oi^4 


THE  CONGRESS  AT  VERONA. 

IN  writing  these  four  wordn^  "  the  Congress  at  Verona,*'  we 
feel  that  we  are  opening  to  ourselves  a  door  of  unlimited  and 
interminable  discussion.  A  thousand  objects  of  inquiry — the 
gravest  and  most  interesting,  perhaps,  which  can  occupy  the 
human  intellect — ^rush  across  the  mind,  and  almost  overwhelm; 
it  with  their  vastness  and  their  importance.  To  view  the 
question  in  all  its  lights,  and  examine  it  in  aU  its  bearings, 
is  a  task,  which  we  are  at  this  moment  most  incompetent  to 
perform.  A  subject,  such  as  the  assembly  of  the  mightiest 
potentates  on  the  habitable  globe,  naturally  and  necessaril]^ 
involves,  if  treated  in  its  most  comprehensive  shape,  a  consi- 
deration of  the  present  state  and  the  futiure  prospects  of  all^ 
Europe — ^  glance  at  the  general  aspect  of  affiurs,  prospective* 
and  retrospective — at  the  signs  of  the  times — at  the  peculiar* 
characters,  and  the  separate  interests,  of  the  respective  mo-- 
narchs ;  and  the  probable  result  of  their  meeting  in  a  common; 
council — at  the  great  political  structure,  as  it  exists  in  the* 
nineteenth  century  3  at  the  degree  of  harmony  in  its  parts,  of 
strength  and  solidity  in  its  foundations — at  the  situation  of -^ 
the  various  kingdoms  which  compose  it,  their  internal  con- 
dition, their  comparative  weight  and  consequence,  their  rela- 
tion  to  the  universal  fabric — at  the  whole  foreign  policy  of^ 
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England ; — at  the  best  means  of  preserving  the  balance  of 
power,  and  preventing  the  preponderance  and  domination  of 
a  single  state — ^in  short,  not  merely  at  the  concerns  of  Great 
Britain  on  the  European  continent,  byt  at  the  hopes  and  des- 
tinies of  civilized  man  ;  and  at  the  chance,  whatever  it  may 
be,  of  Establishing  the  tranquillity  of  nations  upon  a  sure,  and 
wide,  and  durable  basis^— -of  advancing  political  freedom, 
political  security,  and  political  happiness  throughout  the 
world. 

All  these  things,  and  more  than  these,  ought  to  be  included 
in  a  discussion,  which  pretends  to  treat,  amply  and  worthily, 
of  the  present  Congress  at  Verona  j  but  we  should  have  little 
opinion  of  the  wisdom  of  the  pian,  who  should  affect  to  dog- 
matise upon  all  these  things  in  the  midst  of  the  existing  im- 
certainty,  fluctuation,  and  change.  We  should  be  rather 
inclined  to  pity  his  temerity,  and  smile  at  his  presumption. 
For  ourselves,  we  freely  confess,  that  w^  are  startled  at  the 
full  measure  and  dimensions  of  the  subject ; — ^that  we  dare 
jkoX  grsqptple  with  its  gigantic  magnitude.  We  acknowledge, 
too,  that  t^e  dat^  which  are  before  us,  seem  neither  of  that 
land,  nor  of  that  extent,  which  might  enable  us  to  reason 
Upon  just  and  stable  principles,  or  arrive  at  a  safe  and  satis- 
fectory  conclusion^  Yet  who,  but  an  arrogant  enthusiast, 
would  atteinpt  to  penetrate  the  intricacies  of  such  a  labyrinth 
without  ^  clue  ? 

Ag^^i  w^  hear  d«aly  and  hourly  of  dissolution  and  rumours 
of  diasoliution.  While,  therefore,  we  are  settling  the  aSairs  of 
^ongrcs«  \n  our  councU-'rooni,  the  Congress  itself  may  have 
broken  up,  and  Ha  dignified  and  mighty  members  have  acpa* 
Tated  in  np^utu^  anger  and  disgust.  The  spark  of  dissension 
may  have  lall^i  upon  those  materials  of  combustiouji  which  must 
^ways  ej^ist,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  among  powerful  and 
haughty  sovereigns,  whose  interests  neither  are,  nor  can  be, 
>9tltQgether  identified :  the  ignited  mass  may  have  already 
hurst  with  an  onunons  explo@ion»  and  scattered  the  as&emUy 
of  monarchs  to  varioust  quarters  cf  the  continent.  While  we 
9^e  Umit],ng  the  power,  and  apiportioning  the  terrttories  cl  the 
several  st£^e^^  their  very  political  exist^ce  may  be  put  again 
to  the  decision  of  the  swojfd.  While  we  are  fondly  dreamhig 
<of  differences  ^usted>  peace  coc^med,  and  order  restored^ 
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among  the  kings  of  the  earth,  they  may  have  hurried  to  their 
respective  capitals,  to  prepare  for  a  renewal  of  that  dark  and 
desperate  sUruggle,  which  has  so  long  devastated  Europe,  and 
deluged  it  with  blood  and  tears. 

At  any  rate,  the  appearance  of  the  political  sky  will  undergo^ 
in  all  human  probability,  frequent  and  fearful  changes :  it  may 
be  alternately  dinmied  and  brightened. by  every  successive 
deliberation :  it  may  mock  our  idle  attempts  to  ascertain  and 
fix  its  colour,  like  the  cloud  of  a  summer  evening,  which  alters 
its  shape  and  hues,  while  we  are  endeavouring  to  paint  it. 
If,  then,  irom  the  rumoured  circumstances  of  the  moment,  we 
were  to  indulge  in  prophecy  and  give  the  reins  to  imagination, 
how  can  we  know,  but  that  the  sad  knowledge  of  to-morrow, 
may  belie  the  fond  predictions,  and  blast  the  cherished  antici- 
pations, of  to-day ;  but  that  the  next  tidings  from  Verona 
may  demonstrate  the  folly  of  our  conjectures,  shame  the  vanity 
of  our  projects,  and  dsi&h  to  atoms  the  airy  fabric  of  our 
hopes ! 

Moreover,  we  have  a  confident  expectation  of  finding,  in  a 
very  short  time,  another  vehicle  for  the  expression  of  our 
opinions,  by  which  we  may  be  better  able  to  keep  pace  with 
passing  events;  reciir,  at  smaller  intervals,  to  subjects  of 
immediate  interest ;  and  bring  to  the  examination  of  the  many 
important  and  complex  points,  which  we  have  enumerated, 
fuller  and  more  accurate  information,  more  matured  decision 
of  sentiment,  and  greater  minuteness  of  detail.  We  shall 
then  proceed  to  the  investigation  of  them,  both  separately  and 
conjointly,  with  satisfection  to  ourselves;  and — for  why 
should  we  disguise  what  we  feel,  when  the  vanity  is  not  in 
the  avowal,  but  in  the  feeling  ? — ^with  some  advantage,  afl  we 
imagine,  to  our  readers  and  the  country. 

But  on  several  accounts,  as  has  been  seen,  we  are  impressed 
with  the  conviction,  that  this  is  neither  the  time  nor  the  place 
for  us  to  blow  the  bubbles  of  political  speculation,  or  venture 
an  opinion  upon  the  particular  proceedings  of  the  present 
Congress.  Until  we  see  the  conclusion  of  its  deliberations, 
until  we  know  what  it  has  done,  and  what  it  has  omitted  to 
do,  it  would  be  worse  than  fruitless  to  pass  the  award  either 
of  praise  or  condenmation. 
On  the  other  hand,  however,  although  we  may  leave 
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untouched  the  immediate  subjects  of  imperial  discusdon^  there 
are  many  points  of  permanent  and  paramount  interest^  con- 
nected with  the  Congress^  which  claim  and  challenge  our 
attention ;  and  which  can  be  little  altered  or  affected  either  by 
the  long  continuance  or  abrupt  termination  of  the  conferences 
which  are  now  held  in  the  north  of  Italy^  or  by  the  turn  which 
fhey  may  eventually  take.  If  the  conclave  of  monarchs  were 
dissolved,  even  while  we  are  writing,  the  present  age  would 
still  be  the  age  of  Congresses;  and  we  have  good  reason  to 
suppose,  that  other  meetings  of  the  same  kind  will  hereafter 
be  convened,  whatever  may  be  the  result  of  the  experiment  at 
Verona. 

We  propose,  therefore,  omitting  for  the  moment,  all  specu- 
lations upon  the  actual  posture  of  affidrs  in  Europe,  and  the 
imputed  views  and  wishes  of  its  assembled  sovereigns,  to  con- 
fine ourselves  to  the  general  question,  and  consider  the  subject 
of  Congress  in  its  own  essence,  separated,  as  much  as  may 
be  possible,  from  the  accidental  circumstances  which  charac- 
terise the  existing  synod,  and  distinguish  the  Congress  of 
1822  from  those  which  have  preceded,  and  those  which  may 
follow  it.  In  the  first  place,  then,  we  shall  examine  the  use 
and  efiBicacy  of  any  Congress ;  in  the  second  place,  on  the 
supposition  that  some  Congress  may  be  held  with  advantage, 
we  shall  examine  in  what  manner  it  should  be  composed,  and 
by  what  principles  it  should  be  guided ;  and  we  shall  examine, 
in  the  third  place,  how  the  true  dignity  and  interests  of  Great 
Britain  may  be  best  consulted,  in  sending  a  representative  to 
an  assembly  of  continental  monarchs. 

With  regard  to  the  first  point,  it  must  be  owned  that  there 
is  something  grand  andimposing  in  our  very  idea  of  a  Congress. 
We  behold  the  sovereigns  of  Europe — ^the  men  before  whom 
their  fellow-mortals  instinctively  bow  with  reverence  and 
fear — ^the  men,  who  are  placed  in  the  most  conspicuous  of 
earthly  stations,  and  advanced  to  the  highest  pinnacle  of  human 
power — ^the  men,  who  to  the  grandeur  and  dominion  which 
they  enjoy  add  the  force  and  sanction  of  hereditary  rank — 
who  represent  in  their  own  persons  the  illustrious  families 
that  have  swayed  the  sceptre  of  empire  through  a  long  series 
of  ages — ^in  whose  veins  the  blood  of  a  hundred  kings  flows 
uncontaminated  and  unmixed*-*the  men,  moreover,  who  pos- 
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sess  not  merely  the  shadow  but  the  substance  of  authority^ 
not  merely  the  trappmgs  but  the  prerogatives  of  exaltation — 
the  men^  who  have  millions  at  their  beck^  and  who  could  put 
into  instant  execution  the  vain  boast  of  Pompey^  and  produce 
an  army  by  the  stamping  of  their  foot — we  behold  these  men 
— ^surrounded  by  the  generals  who  have  conducted  them 
through  a  thousand  perils  and  reverses  unto  final  triumph—- 
the  ministers  who  have  brought  them  with  an  increase  of 
strength  and  splendour  out  of  the  difficulties  and  disasters  of 
a  long^  momentous^  and  appalling  conflict — ^now  met  with  the 
avowed  purpose  of  preserving  order,  and  scattering  to  the 
winds  the  elements  of  convulsion— of  arbitrating  between 
conflicting  pretensions,  and  deciding  upon  rival  claims — of 
securing  the  fruits  of  their  toils  and  dangers,  of  cementing  the 
bonds  of  social  union,  of  consolidating  the  tranquillity  of  the 
world — ^in  a  word,  of  maintaining  the  principles  to  which  they 
have  pledged  themselves  in  the  sight  of  man  and  heaven,  by 
the  strictest  oaths  and  the  most  consecrated  alliances.  The 
mind  can  conceive  few  things  more  august  than  such  a  spec- 
tacle, or  more  solemn  than  such  a  tribunal. 

This,  however,  is  an  age  of  bold  and  liberal  thought,  of 
sifting  and  scrutinizing  inquiry.  They,  who  live  in  this  age, 
are  not  to  be  dazzled  long  by  the  parade  of  power,  or  the 
pomps  of  royalty,  or  the  mysteries  of  diplomacy.  They  can 
see  no  real  grandeur  without  utility,  and  they  can  understand 
no  utility  which  is  not  founded  on  the  basis  of  universal  good. 
They  are  disposed  to  put  the  question  of  "  cui  bono'*  with 
regard  to  a  conclave  of  monarchs,  as  well  as  an  assembly  of 
private  individuals.  They  ask,  what  have  these  Congresses 
yet  done  ?  and  to  judge  of  the  future  by  the  past,  what  are 
they  likely  to  do  ?  They  ask,  where  is  the  necessity  that  the 
kings  of  Europe  should  be  absent  from  their  own  dominions  ? 
or  what  objects  can  their  meeting  accomplish,  which  might 
not  be  accomplished  as  well,  as  speedily,  and  with  less 
pageantry  and  expense,  by  their  ministers,  and  their  ambas- 
sadors ?  They  ask,  what  beneficial  purpose  can  be  eflfected  by 
a  conference  of  crowned  heads,  for  which  the  regular  inter- 
course and  communication  between  established  governments 
has  been  found  inadeqtiate  ?  for,  if  they  are  ready  to  allow, 
that  the  personal  pesence  of  these  potentates  may  infuse 
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despatch  and  decision  into  t6e  consiiltations  of  a  Congress^ 
and  add  a  peculiar  weight  and  solemnity  to  the  arrangements 
which  are  ultimately  formed,  they  ask,  on  the  other  hand, 
whether  these  imposing  and  magnificent,  yet  half-mysterious 
meetings  of  European  sovereigns,  are  not  a  source  of  rational 
suspicion  to  their  subjects,  and  a  gloomy  omen  for  the  cause 
of  liberty  ?  They  compare  the  good  with  the  evil ;  and  they 
call  upon  reason  and  philosophy  to  set  the  question  at  rest : — 
they  weigh  the  profit  with  the  danger,  and  they  caU  upon 
history  and  experience  to  hold  the  scales. 

Now,  if  we  inquire  either  of  reason  or  history  the  use  and 
efficacy  of  a  Congress,  what  answer  will  either  of  them  make  ? 
Let  us  first  appeal  to  th^  history  of  the  times.  In  about  thirty 
years  we  have  had  half  a  score  of  Congresses.*'    These  thirty 

*  A  Qernuin  journal  ennmerates,  in  the  following  manner^  tbe  Congresses 
which  have  been  held  for  these  thirty  years  past : — 

The  Congress  of  Reichenbacb>  in  Silesia,  commenced  on  the  27th  June, 
1790 ;  at  it,  the  convention  between  Austria  and  Prussia,  relative  to  the 
peace  of  the  former  with  the  Porte,  was  concluded  on  the  27th  of  July. 

The  Congress  of  Pilnits  was  held  on  the  27th  August,  )79\,  between  the 
EmfercHT  of  Germany  and  the  King  of  Prussia,  for  the  re-estMUhment  of 
ijke  monarchical  system  in  France. 

The  Congress  of  Rastadt,  which  was  assembled  for  the  purpose  of  bring- 
ing about  a  peace  between  the  Germanic  empire  and  France>  was  opened  on 
the  7th  of  December,  1797.  It  terminated  on  the  6th  of  April,  1799,  withotU 
producing  any  result. 

The  Congress  of  Emperors  at  Brfurth,  to  deliberate  oik  the  affairs  erf 
Europe,  commenced  on  the  27th  of  September,  and  closed  on  the  14th  of 
October,  1808. 

The  Congress  of  Prague,  for  re-establishing  peace  on  the  continent  of 
Europe,  was  to  have  commenced  on  the  12th  of  July,  but  the  French  pleni- 
potentiary Caulincourt,  did  not  arrive  till  the  28th  of  that  month.  This 
Congress  terminated  on  the  9th  of  August,  tffithout  pTroducing  any  resuU. 

The  Congress  of  Vienna,  which  had  for  its  objects  to  assign  indemnlUes 
and  territories  to  sevei-al  States,  opened  on  the  1st  of  Npvember,  1814,  and 
closed  on  the  9th  of  June,  1815. 

The  Congress  of  Monarchs,  relative  to  the  evacuation  of  France  by  the 
allied  troops  'and  the  situation  of  Europe,  commenced  on  the  27th  of  Sep- 
tember, and  terminated  on  the  15th  of  November,  1818. 

The  ministerial  Congress  of  Carlsbad,  which  was  opened  in  August,  and 
eon^ued  at  Vienzui  during  Septeo^ber  1819,  was  confined  to  the  affau*s  of 
Germany. 

The  Congress  of  Monarchs  at  Troppau,  from  the  end  of  October  to  the 
month  of  December,  I820-«and  at  Laybach,  from  January  to  March,  1822, 
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yearft  hare  been  yearis  of  eonyalslon  atid  disordef,  without 
precedent  or  pamllel  in  the  annals  of  the  world*  Of  the  waf 
which  followed  the  French  revolution  we  hare  no  intentibn  to 
Mpeak  t  and  assuredly  we  afe  not  diftpoaed  to  ascribe  eithet  Ha 
commencement  or  its  contintiance  to  any  thing  which  bord 
the  shape  or  title  of  a  Congress.  But  what  has  happened 
since  the  peace  ?  The  general  pacification  of  Europe  took 
place  in  1816,  and  during  the  seven  years  Which  have  inter- 
vened, between  that  period  and  the  present,  in  the  midst  of 
peace,  how  Ilttie  has  there  been  of  tranqmlllty !  By  the  rulers 
standing  armies  have  been  maintained  upon  the  plea  of  neces* 
sity,  to  a  vast  numerical  amount :  among  the  governed,  there 
has  been  in  some  nations  an  open  spirit  of  anarchy,  ferment, 
and  disorganization }  in  others,  a  hollow  and  suUen  calm,  * 
delusive,  insecure,  and  ominous.  Intestine  discord  has  stic-^ 
ceeded  to  public  war  j  and  who  shall  say,  which  of  the  two 
evils  is  the  most  lamentable,  and  the  most  terrible  ?  We  pre- 
tend not  to  look  farther  than  the  actual  and  visible  pospect 
which  surrounds  us )  but  we  can  discern  at  the  edge  of  the 
political  horizon,  those  dark  red  line«l,  which  speak  of  change, 
and  tempest,  and  gloom.  It  is  impossible  to  conjecture  how 
soon  the  torch  of  war  may  be  rekindled,  and  the  whole  of 
Europe  be  once  more  involved  In  the  conflagration.  Within 
a  few  months,  or  weeks,  or  days,  she  may  be  awakened  from 
her  semblance  of  repose  by  the  dissonant  and  startling  din  of 
martial  preparation :  her  bosom  may  be  gored  with  fresh  wounds 
almost  before  the  old  have  ceased  to  bleed ;  and  long  before 
the  8C»*s  ore  obliterated,  and  the  anguish  forgotten. 

In  the  mean  time.  Congress  has  followed  fast  upon  Congress} 
and  the  assemblies  of  monarcfas  have  been  muHiplied.  The 
mightiest  sovereigns  of  earth  have  bound  themselves  together 
by  a  Holy  Alliance,  and  held  frequent  meetings  in  support  of 
their  confederacy.  The  objects  of  these  meetings  have  been 
to  adjust  the  bdance  of  power ;  to  assign  the  limits  of  domi-* 
nion,  to  arrest  the  progress  of  demoralization  and  revolution. 
But  bow  far  have  they  succeeded  in  the  accomplishment  of 
their  designs  ?  How  far  has  the  use  or  efficacy  of  Congresses 
been  demonstrated  by  experience  ?  Have  they  buih  up,  with 

took  into  consideration  the  affairs  of  Italy  in  general,  but  more  particnkrljr 
those  of  Naples  and  Piedmont. 
The  Cwfgress  of  Verona  opened,  it  is  said,  on  fte  22d  of  October, 
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firm  cohesion  among  the  various  parts^  and  upon  safe  and  im- 
moveable foundations^  the  grand  edifice  of  social  polity? 
Have  they  secured  the  stability  of  thrones  ?  or  the  repose  of 

/nations  ?  To  what  country  shall  we  look  for  a  favourable 
answer  ?  shall  we  look  to  the  east^  or  to  the  west  ?  shall  we 
look  to  Naples  or  Piedmont  ?  shall  we  look  to  France  or  Spain  ? 
shall  we  look  to  Prus&ia  or  Turkey  ? 

The  broadest  and  most  decisive  facts  speak  to  us  with  a 
voice  which  cannot  be  mistaken ;  and  tell  us^  that  if  the  objects 
of  these  kingly  Congresses  have  been  the  establishment  and 
preservation  of  tranquillity  and  order  among  the  several 
nations  of  the  civilized  worlds  still  in  the  attainment  of  these 
objects,  they  have  utterly  and  miserably  failed.    Let  us  argue, 

*  then,  from  the  effects  to  the  cause ;  and  when  history  bears 
her  unimpeachable  witness  to  a  particular  train  of  events,  let 
us  see  whether  we  may  not  find  sufficient  grounds  for  tiieir 
occurrence,  in  the  fundamental  principles  of  human  nature,  and 
the  existing  state  of  the  general  mind.  We  may  speak  with 
some  confidence  as  to  the  rationale  of  the  thing,  when  we  have 
experience  for  oiu:  guide. 

We  assert,  then,  plainly  and  at  once,  that  Congresses,  as 
they  are  now  constituted,  aire  but  little  calculated  to  do  good 
in  the  present  condition  of  European  affairs.  We  never  ex- 
pected any  beneficial  result  from  the  Congresses  of  Carlsbad, 
or  Troppau,  or  Laybach ;  nor  do  we  at  this  moment  expect 
any  from  the  Congress  of  Verona.  We  rather  fear,  that  these 
imperial  legislators  will  create  more  disturbance  than  they 
allay;  and  make  more  mischief  than  they  mend.  In  exa- 
mining this  question,  we  shall  still  keep  ourselves  to  the  most 
general  ground ;  and  even  leave  out  of  the  discussion  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Holy  Alliance ;  and  that  system  of  partition, 
which  seems  rather  founded  on  mere  maxims  of  territorial 
convenience,  than  adapted  to  the  constitution  of  the  state,  or 
the  habits  of  the  people,  to  which  new  rulers  are  assigned. 
Whether  the  true  bakmce  of  power  can,  or  ought  to  be,  main- 
tained upon  such  a  system,  is  a  subject  which  we  reserve  for 
future  consideration. 

But,  in  the  first  place,  there  is  something  in  the  very  nature 
of  a  modem  Imperial  Congress  totally  repugnant  to  the  genius 
of  liberty,  and  the  spirit  of  representative  government.  It  is 
impossible  to  wonder,  that  subjects  should  look  with  jealousy 
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and  suspicion  upon  these  assemblies  of  their  sovereigns.  They 
are^  in  appearance  at  least,  leagues  of  the  governors  against 
the  governed ;  and  it  would  be  melancholy  to  inquire,  whether 
the  potentates  of  Europe  have  yet  taken  a  single  step  to  give 
the  lie  to  these  appearances.  For  the  present  we  willingly 
spare  ourselves  the  task.  It  must  be  evident,  however,  not 
merely  to  the  advocates  of  revolution,  and  the  enemies  of 
kingly  power,  but  to  all  who,  like  ourselves,  profess  to  be 
staunch  friends  to  monarchy  and  legitimacy,  as  considered  in 
theirpropersignijGication,  that  there  is  something, prima  facie, 
in  these  meetings  of  kings  and  autocrats,  which  bodes  ill  to 
the  cause  and  progress  of  freedom — meetings,  it  must  be  re- 
membered, which  are  enveloped  in  ^the  dark  mantle  of  state- 
mystery  and  state-policy : — ^meetings,  where  the  popular  voice 
is  never  heard : — ^meetings,  where  nothing  is  known  of  the 
deliberations,  but  the  result. 

It  may  be  right,  perhaps,  that  when  a  Congress  is  convened, 
England  should  send  a  representative  to  watch  its  operations; 
but  what  would  Englishmen  think,  if  they  saw  their  king 
depart  from  his  own  realms,  and  hasten  to  a  foreign  city,  to 
which  the  monarchs  of  the  continent  were  hastening  at  the 
same  time,  accompanied  on  his  part  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
an4  I#ord  Liverpool,  while  they  were  attended  by  their 
ministers  of  state,  and  the  conmaanders  of  their  forces : — if, 
moreover,  they  were  left  in  a  dark  and  dismal  uncertainty 
with  regard  to  the  subject  of  these  momentous  conferences, 
and  their  first  intimation  of  the  issue  was  the  publication  of  a 
manifesto,  or  the  movement  of  an  army  ?  They  would  raise 
one  simultaneous  outcry  from  Berwick  upon  Tweed  to  the 
Land's  End  in  Cornwall,  and  complain  with  some  colour  of 
justice,  that  their  rights  were  infringed,  and  their  liberties 
endangered.  If  such,  then,  would  be  the  consequence,  should 
the .  case  be  put  home  to  ourselves,  can  we  entertain  the 
slightest  surprise,  if  something  of  the  same  feeling  is  exhibited, 
when  the  occurrence  actually  happens  to  the  nations  of  the 
continent  ?      , 

Again,  such  meetings  as  the  Congress  of  Verona,  will  be 
composed  either  of  all  the  sovereigns  of  Europe,  or  of  a  part. 
If  they  are  composed  of  all,  there  must  accrue,  as  we  have 
already  remarked,  an  imminent  danger  to  the  liberties  of  the 
world  5  if  they  are  composed  of  a  part,  another  evil  conse- 
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quence  inevitably  arises.  This  part  will  assiLme  to  itself  the 
regulation  of  the  whole.  The  kings,  assembled  in  Congress, 
will  usurp  a  jurisdiction,  to  which  they  have  no  lawful  title  | 
and  the  rest  may  be  summoned  before  a  tribunal,  to  which 
they  are  not  amenable.  On  the  one  side,  an  unsanctioned 
and  invidious  interference  will  be  exercised ;  on  the  other, 
fear,  and  hatred,  and  jealousy  will  be  engendered* 

In  general,  therefore,  we  confess  that  we  can  see  neither  the 
justice,  nor  the  use,  nor  the  expediency  of  Congresses.  We 
dislike  the  principle  of  a  set  of  men,  whether  monarchs  or 
ministers,  pretending  to  settle  the  affairs  of  Europe  in  their 
secret  conclave,  or  daring  to  say  to  any  individual  nation, 
^'  thus  far  shalt  thou  go,  and  no  fEurther."  A  brave  and  high^ 
minded  people  will  be  naturally  indignant  at  all  officious 
intermeddling  in  its  concerns;  and  will  feel  it  a  point  of 
honour  to  act  in  open  defiance  to  the  menaces  of  an  imperial 
njnoA ;  because  it  is  humiliating  to  recognise  its  authority, 
even  if  it  should  be  impossible  to  resist  its  power. 

On  particular  occasions,  it  is  unquestionably  true,  these 
august  assemblies  may  have  their  utility.  For  instance,  the 
Congress  of  Vienna,  which  was  called  after  the  overthrow  of 
Napoleon,  was  a  meeting  which  policy  demanded,  and  which 
the  peculiarity  of  the  times  mo6t  ateply  justified.  Nor  is  our 
opinion  at  all  affected  by  the  sudden  and  somewhat  ludiorous 
interruption  which  his  return  from  Elba  occasioned  to  its 
deliberations.  It  was  well  that  the  states  of  Europe  should 
hold  a  solemn  Congress,  to  confirm  their  emancipation  from 
fear  ot  thraldom,  to  consolidate  their  victorious  union^  and  to 
settle,  as  it  were,  the  peace-establishment  of  the  worid  :  thai 
they  should  arrange  the  new  order  of  things  after  long  and 
dignified  discussions,  and  ratify  it  by  the  most  awful  and 
consecrated  compact.  But  a  triennial  Congress,  which  is  to 
last  for  three  or  four  months,  is  either  a  grave  dull  force,  or 
it  is  something  worse.  Congresses  like  these,  if  they  are 
composed  of  all  the  potentates  of  Europe,  and  if  the  poten* 
tates,  when  assembled,  feel  and  act  in  concert,  will  be  really 
dangerous ;  and  if  not,  they  will  soon  become  ridiculous.  It 
must  be  idle  to  say,  that  no  evil  is  likely  to  result  from  them : 
it  ought  to  be  jH^oved,  that  some  good  will  certainly  accrue. 
Otherwise,  they  are  a  mere  mockery,  a  senseless  pageant,  a 
rivsdry  in  entertainments^  an  emulation  in  personal  magnifi- 
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ccnce.  But  it  is  neither  fit  nor  decent,  that  civilized  nations 
shotdd  be  kept  in  expectation  and  suspense,  that  military 
men  may  gratify  their  love  of  parade,  that  ministers  may  pay 
formal  visits  to  each  other  at  their  hotels,  and  that  monarchs 
may  quit  their  dominions,  and  abandon  their  immediate 
duties  for  no  earthly  purpose,  but  to  give  away  snuff-boxes, 
and  exchange  orders  of  knighthood.* 

On  the  whole,  then,  we  are  inclined  to  entertain  the  foDow- 
ing  sentiments  with  regard  to  modem  Congresses.  We  think 
tbat  the  purposes,  which  they  can  serve,  are  seldom  any 
adequate  compensation  for  the  ferment  and  susjncion  which 
they  excite,  and  the  opportunities  which  they  afford,  of  form- 
ing, strengthening,  and  cementing,  plans  of  ambition,  aggres- 
sion, and  usurpation.  We  think  that,  in  general  cases,  the 
affairs  of  Europe  may  be  arranged  by  the  usual  intercourse 
between  the  various  ^vemments  in  a  manner  equally  effica- 
cious, and  infinitely  less  calculated  to  inspire  envy  and 
alarm.  .  We  think  that  Congresses  may  be  held  with  advan«* 
tage  on  great  and  solemn  occasions,  once  or  twice  in  a  cen- 
tury ;  but  that  by  becoming  frequent,  they  lose  all  their  use^ 
all  their  dignity,  and  all  their  effect ;  while  they  still  retain 
their  capabilities  of  mischief.  We  think  too,  that  it  is  f» 
better  for  sovereigns  to  stay  at  home ;  that  a  clear  necessity^ 
or  at  least  a  great  and  palpable  degree  of  expediency,  is  their 
only  justification  for  leaving  their  dominions  ;  and  that  they 
will  mdre  ensure  their  interests,  aiid  consult  their  reputation^ 
by  attending  to  the  internal  concerns  of  their  own  states,  and 
preventing  any  causes  or  seeds  of  discontent  and  disorganiza- 
tion from  growing  up  among  their  own  people,  than  by  fixkig 
their  head-quarters  in  some  distant  city,  by  assuming,  rirta-* 
ally,  if  not  directly,  the  mastery  of  the  wcM^ld;  by  fulminating 
arbitrary  edicts  against  independent  kingdoms  from  their 
self-constituted  tribunal,  and  by  officiously  interfering  in  the 
affairs  of  their  neighbours.  We  think,  in  addition  to  all  this, 
that  modem  Congresses  are  as  little  likely  to  profit  monarcfas, 
as  to  please  their  subjects;  and  we  fear,  that  while  they 

*  The  fact  seems  to  he,  with  regard  to  the  assembly  of  monarchs  at 
Verona,  that  the  tramontane  Emperor  Alexander  was  anxious  to  visit  Italy ; 
and  therefore,  by  courtesy  of  Europe^  a  Congress  was  called  on  the  southern 
side  of  the  Alps. 
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affect  tx>  pursue  the  Common  objects  of  their  alliance^  they 
are  really  endeavouring  to  overreach  each  other^  and  promote 
their  peculiar  Views  of  dominion  and  aggrandizement.  Why 
however  should  we/4?ar,  when  the  safety  of  the  free  is  best 
guaranteed  by  the  jealousies  and  differences  of  the  ambitious  ? 

In  short,-— to  come  to  the  second  question,  which  we  pro- 
posed, and  examine,  on  the  supposition  that  some  Congresses 
are  to  be  held  j  "  in  what  manner  they  should  be  composed, 
and  by  what  principles  they  should  be  guided," — ^we  are  of 
opinion,  first,  that  they  ought  to  be  held  seldom  ;  secondly, 
that  th^ey  ought  to  be  placed  upon  a  wider  and  more  liberal 
basis,  that  all  independent  states  should  have  access  to  them, 
that  all  independent  states  should  be  invited  to  them,  that  all 
independent  states  should  have  a  free  and  full  share  in  their 
deUberations  ;  thirdly,  that  they  ought  rather  to  resemble  an 
august  and  solemn  senate,  in  which  the  general  interests  of 
nations  might  be  discussed : — an  Amphictyonic  council  of 
modem  JEurope, — ^than  a  secret  and  mysterious  conclave, 
which  never  suffers  a  syllable  of  its  conferences  to  transpire, 
and  seems  afraid  that  its  designs  should  be  exposed  to  an 
impartial  and  public  scrutiny.  It  may  be,  that  the  establish- 
ment of  such  an  assembly  as  the  councD,  at  which  we  have 
hinted,  although  it  was  a  favourite  speculation  with  Henry  IV. 
and  Sully,  is  perfectly  impracticable  amidst  the  state-intrigues 
and  state-chicanery  of  modern  times,  and  the  cumbrous 
machinery  of  modern  diplomatists  ;  yet  is  it  still  a  scheme  on 
which  an  ardent  inind  might  love  to  dwell,  and  which  a  lover 
of  mankind  must  wish  to  prosper. 

As  to  the  principles  by  which  a  Congress  should  be  guided, 
they  ought  not  to  be  a  matter  of  much  doubt.  Its  chief  and 
only  aim  should  be,  in  a  few  words,  to  advance  the  political 
happiness  of  man.  If  monarchs  were  to  meet  for  this  exalted 
purpose,  if  they  were  to  devote  their  power,  their  influence, 
their  resources,  to  this  sublime  and  godlike  object,  they 
would  indeed  deserve  to  be  called  the  guardians  of  Europe 
and  the  fathers  of  their  people.  But  if  they  assemble  for  the 
mean  and  paltry  ends  of  political  encroachment,  or  personal 
aggrandizement — if  they  devise  projects  for  separating  them- 
selves from  the  nations  over  whom  they  rule,  and  fortifying 
themselves  on  a  despotic  throne  by  means  of  a  military  force : 
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— ^if  they  assume  to  themselves  the  general  right  of  meddling 
with  the  concerns  of  one  independent  state,  however  feeble^ 
and  however  small — or  of  putting  down  with  the  sword  any 
form  of  government,  which  militates  against  their  views  of 
interest,  or  their  plans  of  ambition,  then  as  they  are  sure  to 
fail,  so  no  honest  man  can  wish  them  to  succeed.  Then,  we 
repeat,  a  league  of  monarchs  becomes  a  conspiracy  against  the 
liberties  of  the  world;  and  an  observer  of  the  signs  of  the 
times  would  feel  rather  horror  than  surprise,  if  they  should 
M  length  suflFer  the  fate  which  they  provoke. 

We  have  put  an  extreme,  and,  we  trust,  improbable  case. 
But  it  seems  to  us  a  strange  piece  of  absurdity  to  form  an  . 
alliance,  or  to  convene  a  Congress,  for  the  avowed  purpose  of 
maintaining  what  is  termed  in  the  modem  state-jargon  the 
monarchical  principle.  Rulers  must  be  most  careful  how 
they  distinguish,  evert  in  theory ^  the  principle  of  monarchy 
from  the  principle  of  freedom.  Instead  of  setting  the  two 
principles  in  opposition,  it  is  their  business  to  reconcile  the 
apparent  contradiction  ;  it  is  their  business  to  prove,  as  they 
niay  do,  that  the  interests  of  legitimacy  are  perfectly  compa- 
tible with  the  interests  of  liberty,  and  the  stability  of  monar- 
chical governments  with  the  march  of  the  human  mind. 
Europe  can  never  be  at  rest,  until  it  is  not  merely  known,  but 
felt,  that  the  true  interests  of  the  king  and  the  people  are 
indivisible  and  the  same;  but  if  sovereigns  act  either  in. 
ignorance  or  neglect  of  this  vital  truth,  how  can  they  expect 
the  mass  of  their  subjects  to  be  wiser,  or  more  enlightened, 
or  more  liberal  than  themselves  ? 

If  the  two  principles  come  to  be  opposed  in  realify,  the 
conflict  may  be  long,  sanguinary,  and  disastrous ;  but  the 
issue  cannot  be  doubtful.  No  monarch  in  Europe  can  now 
safely  resist  the  demand  of  his  people  for  a  constitutional 
charter  and  a  representative  government.  It  is  too  late : — a 
century  too  late.  Where  these  things  are  granted  with  good 
faith,  more  will  seldom  be  required.  But  if  leagues  are 
formed,  and  Congresses  are  held,  and  troops  are  put  in  motion, 
with  the  design  of  maintaining  the  monarchical  principle  at 
the  expense  of  the  dawning  principles  of  freedom,  for  all  who 
undertake  the  project  a  day  of  penitence,  and  remorse,  and 
degradation  is  at  hand.    As  no  name  can  consecrate  their 
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alliance^  bo  no  efforts  will  avert  th^ir  humiliatioa.  If  they 
march  a  Btep,  they  are  undone.  That  they  are  backed  by 
millions  will  avail  them  nothing.  The  contagion  will  spread, 
sooner  orlater>  among  their  own  forces ;  and  they  will  find^ 
that  in  putting  a  musket  into  a  soldier's  band^  they  have  only 
armed  an  enemy  to  their  oppression.  Or,  if  the  decision  i^ 
tried  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet^  the  difference  will  be  soon 
apparent  between  the  soldiers  who  fight  for  a  constitution 
which  they  love^  and  the  mercenaries  who  fight  for  a  master 
whom  they  fear.  Or  they  may  be  victorious  in  battle  after 
battle ; — stilly  we  are  convinced^  they  must  ultimately  yield. 
The  spirit  of  the  age  is  against  them;  the  tide  of  public 
opinion  and  public  feeling  will  overwhelm  them.  They  wUl 
be  driven  from  line  to  line  j  and  may  at  length  perish  in  the 
last  entrenchment  of  depotism.  Theirs  is  indeed  a  forlorn 
hope  I  and  they  will  be  the  enfans  perdus  of  their  own  infa- 
tuation. The  cause  of  legitimate  monarchy  will  be  only 
ruined  by  the  mad  and  monstrous  attempt  to  push  its  power^ 
and  carry  its  pretensions^  too  far ;  as  the  welfare  of  rational 
liberty  can  only  be  endangered  by  the  Satumalian  excesses  of 
freedom,  and  the  villainy  of  the  impostors  who  enlist  imder 
her  banners. 

The  allied  sovereigns,  therefore,  assembled  in  their  high 
and  solemn  Congress  will  do  well  to  remember  the  great 
moral  lesson,  which  is  taught  by  the  history  of  all  ages,  which 
has  been  written  in  characters  of  blood,  and  impressed  by 
dying  words  from  the  scaffold.  If  they  attend  rather  to  the 
suggestions  of  their  pride,  to  the  prejudices  of  their  education^ 
to  the  flattery  of  their  courtiers,  to  the  opinions  consequent 
upon  that  prostration  of  mind  which  was  prevalent  in  the 
world  when  divine  right  and  indefeasible  inheritance  on  the 
part  of  kings,  and  passive  obedience  on  the  part  of  subjects, 
were  principles  recognised  and  unquestioned,  than  to  th^ 
progress  of  the  human  intellect,  and  the  free  sentiments  of  the 
present  century,  they  will  infallibly  be  the  means  of  circum- 
scribing, perhaps  of  destroying,  their  own  power  ]  and  they 
may  even  sign  their  own  political  death-warrant.  They  must 
first  consider  what  it  is  wise  to  grant ;  and  they  will  then 
know  what  it  is  safe  to  resist.  The  assembly  of  a  Congress 
for  the  purpose  of  keeping  down  the  genius  of  freedom,  of 
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quelling  the  energy  of  mind,  of  putting  trammels  upon  human 
action  and  human  thought,  may  become  a  signal  for  the 
secret  assembly  of  other  Congresses  among  the  nations^  in 
order  to  the  final  overthrow  of  such  desperate  attempts  $  but 
if  the  monarcbs.  of  the  continent  wUl  unite  liberal  concession^ 
where  concession  is  inevitable,  with  spirited  opposition,  where 
opposition  is  justifiable,  they  may  still  at  once  secure  their 
legitimate  prerogatives,  and  open  to  Europe  a  prospect  of 
political  improvement  and  political  repose,  such  as  has  never 
yet  dawned  upon  the  civilized  world. 

We  proceed  to  the  third  question,  which  we  stated  at  the 
commencement  of  this  paper.  It  was,  how  the  true  dignity 
and  interests  of  Great  Britain  will  be  best  consulted  in  sending 
a  repvesentative  to  an  assembly  of  continental  monarchs  ) 

ThQ  path  of  England  lies  plain  and  open  before  her.  She 
can  hardly  be  so  blind  as  to  mistake  it,  or  so  infatuated  as  to 
depart  from  it.  She  seems  ordained  by  Providence  to  a  great 
and  glorious  destiny,  which  she  can  fulfil  in  peace  and  scdTety, 
with  dignity  and  without  risk.  Her  honour  and  her  security, 
her  pride  and  her  repose,  alike  call  upon  her  for  its  perform- 
ance. She  can  assume  a  noble  and  commanding  attitude,  in 
which  no  country  in  the  world  has  ever  stood.  It  is  at  once 
her  duty  and  her  fate  to  be  the  mediatress,  and  umpire,  and 
arbitress  of  nations.  It  will  be  her  first  endeavour  to  become 
a  peace-maker ;  but  if  her  efforts  to  preserve  tranquillity  are 
unavailing,  she  will  then  either  interfere  in  the  struggle  with  a 
firmness  and  energy  worthy  of  her  previous  moderation ;  or 
she  may  without  pusillanimity  or  degradation  stand  aloof  from 
the  conflict,  whiph  she  vainly  endeavoured  to  prevent. 

England,  we  think,  ought  to  send  a  representative  to 
the  Congress  of  continental  sovereigns.  Her  own  dignity 
demands  such  .a  step ;  and  far  more  is  it  demanded  by  tfa6 
security  and  the  welfare  of  Europe.  A  representative  of 
Great  Britain  may  do  more  good  in  the  present  conjuncture 
of  affmrs,  than  all  the  monarchs  of  the  universe.  He  appears 
in  a  character  which  kings  might  envy ;  he  has  to  perform  a 
task,  the  most  magnificent,  perhaps,  with  which  a  human 
being  can  be  entrusted.  Who  can  he  invested  with  a  nobler 
situation,  or  a  more  important  trust,  than  the  British  deputy 
to  the  imperial  senate  at  Verona  ?  His  constituents  are  not 
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merely  the  people  of  England^  of  Scotland^  and  of  Ireland  ;  or 
the  inliabitaDts  of  the  vast  colonies  and  dependencies  of  Great 
Britain ;  but  all  the  lovers  of  order  and  independence  through- 
out the  civilized  globe.  He  represents^  in  their  fit  and  sublime 
harmony^  the  genuine  principles  of  lawful  authority^  and  con-* 
stitutional  freedom.  He  must  stand  forth  as  the  focus  and 
rallying  point  of  moderation ;  as  the  determined  enemy  of  all 
violence,  and  all  excesses,  whether  they  arise  from  the 
despotism  of  rulers,  or  the  licence  of  revoliiUionists.  The 
interests  of  established  government  and  rational  liberty  are 
both  committed  to  his  charge.  If  the  real  friends  of  inde- 
pendence require  protection  and  support,  to  whom  shall  they 
look  but  to  the  representative  of  England  ? — ^if  the  opposers 
of  anarchy  and  convulsion,  the  foes  of  perilous  experiments  . 
and  needless  changes,  are  in  need  of  assistance  and  advice, 
has  not  the  representative  of  England  with  them  too  a  common 
interest  and  a  common  feeling  ?  May  not  the  concerns  of 
either  party  be  placed  with  equal  confidence  under  his  g^ar* 
dianship  ?  His  influence,  then,  will  have  a  preponderating 
weight,  if  it  is  exerted  with  discretion  and  with  spirit;  his 
voice  will  be  heard  with  deference  and  awe,  if  he  speaks  in 
the  proper  tone,  and  in  a  manner  worthy  of  his  country. 

Let  us  conceive,  then,  without  reference  to  particular 
persons,  a  delegate  from  Great  Britain  in  the  synod  of 
European  monarchs.  Let  us  imagine  him  standing,  with 
dignity,  but  without  arrogance,  in  the  sight  of  heaven,  and 
in  the  presence  of  the  mightiest  potentates  of  earth ;  conscious 
of  the  importance  of  his  charge,  and  animated  by  the  feeling, 
that  he  is  the  representative  of  that  nation,  which  has  lifted 
her  head  undestroyed  and  undismayed  amidst  the  shocks 
and  vicissitudes,  which  have  dashed  crowns  from  the  heads 
that  wore  them,  and  levelled  kingdoms  with  the  dust ;  which 
has  been  for  ages  an  enduring  example  to  mankind,  that  order 
is  not  incompatible  with  liberty:  and  that  the  genius  of 
freedom  may  walk  hand  in  hand  with  the  genius  of  legitimacy, 
and  the  genius  of  monarchy.  If  we  suppose  him  uttering  his 
sentiments  in  that  exalted  conclave,  what  is  the  language 
which  he  will  hold,  suited  to  the  audience  before  whom  he 
speaks,  and  becoming  the  empire  which  he  represents  ?  We 
think  not  of  the  diction  in  which  he  would  clothe  his  opinions ; 
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but  the  principles^    which  he  msdntained^    would  be  the 
following. 

^^  I  speak  as  the  representative  of  England  ;  I  speak^  there* 
fore^  as  one  equal  to  the  highest  3  as  one^  to  whose  words 
the  world  will  listen.    In  the  name  of  England^  I  call  upon 
the  sovereigns  of  Europe  to  labour  for  the  establishment  of 
its  repose^  and  the  consolidation  of  its  happiness^  in  eamest- 
tiess  and  sincerity  of  hearty  upon  liberal  and  equitable  prin- 
ciples  which  may  bear^  as  they  must  undergo^  the  strictest 
examination  of  the  present  age  and  of  posterity.    In  the  name 
of  England^  I  call  upon  the  sovereigns  of  Eiux)pe  to  remember^ 
that  there  is  an  appeal^  even  from  this  tribunal^  to  the  funda- 
mental laws  of  justice^  to  the  free  opinions  and  irrepressible 
feelings  of  man.    England  will  preserve  her  station  between 
the  two  extremes:  she  will  be  the  instrument  neither  of 
tjn-ants  nor  of  rebels :  she  will  sanction  the  crimes  and  follies 
neither  of  oppression  nor  of  anarchy.    Enough  of  horror^  -and 
desolation^  and  death,  has  sprung  from  the  bewildered  drelmis 
of  revolutionary  frenzy  :  then  let  not  the  nations  plimge  again 
into  the  abyss ;  nor  hope,  that  they  shall  wade  to  liberty 
through  convulsion  and  carnage  : — enough  of  blood  has  been 
spilt  in  resistance  to  depotism  and  usurpation ;  then  let  not 
the  monsters,  which  have  been  combated  with  success,  rear 
their  heads  anew  under  the  protection  of  those,  who  together 
smote  them  to  the  ground.    England  wishes  -to  see  Europe 
one  vast  family  linked  through  all  her  states  by  the  bonds  of 
kindness  and  good*wiU.     If,  therefore,  any  kingdom,  any 
member  of  that  family,  appears  to  be  compromising  her  tran- 
quillity and  her  welfare  by  wild  and  dangerous  projects, 
England  will  rejoice  that  the  other  empires  should  remonstrate 
with  her  on  her  infatuation ;  and  expostulate  with  her  on  the 
chaos  of  guilt  and  misery  which  she  is  preparing  for  herself. 
England  will    gladly  join  in  such  remonstrances  and  such 
expostulations.    But  England  feels  that  all  men  and  all 
nations  are  equal :  that  every  state  under  the  sun  has  the  sole 
inalienable  and  indisputable  right  to  regulate  its  own  internal 
concerns :    and  therefore  she  will  never  countenance,  nor 
consent  to  the  attempt,  by  whatever  potentates  it  may  be 
undertaken,  of  forcing  upon  an  independent  government  a 
constitution,  or  the  abolition  of  a  constitution,  at  the  point  of 
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the  sword.  England  will  never  sacrifice  eternal  principles  tQ 
temporary  expediency.  Lastly,  then,  in  the  name  of  England^ 
I  conjure  the  sovereigns  of  Europe  not  to  authorize  acta  of 
insurrection  by  engaging  in  plans  of  aggression.  I  tell  them^ 
that  England  will  lament  and  shudder,  will  even,  trenible~ 
not  for  herself  but  for  the  continent— -if  by  the  madness  of 
rulers^  or  the  strange  concatenation  of  eventtf^  the  prindple  of 
liberty  is  set  in  direct  opposition  to  the  principle  of  established 
order.  I  toy^  in  the  name  of  England,  let  the  temple  of 
concord  be  built ;  and  let  its  foundation  be  the  union  of  pracr 
ticable  freedom  and  regular  authority.  It  will  then  be  biult 
upon  a  rock :  the  storms  of  ages  will  pass  over  it  in  vun :  and 
future  generations  will  appreciate  the  wisdom,  and  bless  the 
virtues,  of  the  men,  who  contributed  to  raise  and  to  support  it." 
.  These,  we  conceive,  are  sound  and  wholesome  doctrines  $ 
although  we  feel  that  our  language  has  been  utterly  inadequate 
to  the  greatness  of  the  occasion,  and  the  dignity  of  the  sup-^ 
posed  speaker*  But  let  it  pass.  It  will  at  least  serve  as  the 
expression  of  our  own  sentiments,  in  a  case  where  a  simple 
exposition  is  more  requisite  than  an  elaborate  argumentt 
The  principles,  for  which  we  contend,  are  recognised  by  the 
universal  consent  of  all  unprejudiced  minds,  and  all  generous 
hearts.  The  only  dispute,  which  can  arise^  is  about  the 
practical  application  of  them.  As,  therefore,  we  are  merely 
speaking  upon  the  general  question^  we  need  hardly  say  a 
word  more  upon  the  subject. 

In  conclusion,  however,  we  would  observe,  that  the  Minis-* 
terp  of  Great  Britain  in  sending  a  representative  to  any 
European  Congress  must  specially  instruct  him  not  to  main- 
tain, or  countenance  propositions  abroad,  which  he  might  be 
afraid,  or  ashamed,  to  avow  when  he  comes  home.  There 
must  not  be  one  political  creed  for  the  meridian  of  England, 
and  another  for  the  meridian  of  the  continent.  An  English 
deputy  must  maintain  that  one  inviolable  ten^t,  which  runs 
through  the  whole  frame,  and  forms  the  very  essence,  of  her 
constitution— rnamely,  the  compatibility  between  monarchical 
rights  and  .representative  government;  between  the* most 
perfect  order^  and  the  greatest  practicable  degree  of  freedom* 
The  knowledge,  or  rather  the  actual  adoption,  of  this  single 
principle  can  alone  prevent  years  of  war  and  torrents  of  blood- 
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Aed,  can  ddn^  become  the  true  basis  for  the  repose  of 
Europe.  We  mighty  perhaps^  have  gone  farther  in  ottr 
definition^  and  said  instead  of  ^^  con^atibilify"  the  complete^ 
harmony f  the  intimate  and  indispensable  union  ;  while  we 
think  of  England  as  the  practical  illustration  of  this  sublime 
and  vital  truth. 

The  second  great  principle^  which  must  be  advocated  by  a 
representative  of  England^  is^  when  one  or  more  states  are 
dissatisfied  with  the  internal  transactions  or  regulations  of 
another,  the  right  of  interference  by  remonstrance  or  exhorta** 
tion ;  the  injustice,  the  madness,  of  interference  by  menaces 
or  arms«  He  must  declare,  in  the  face  of  Europe,  that  » 
departure  firom  this  principle  is  authorised  by  the  law  of  nature 
and  nations,  only  in  consequence  of  some  overt  or  secret 
machinations  of  that  other  state  $  only  when  it  sends  forth  itii 
emissaries  to  Sow  the  seeds  of  revolution  in  surrounding 
countries ;  when  it  attempts  to  spread  the  contagion  of  dis«> 
affection  and  disorganization;  when  in  short  it  becomes  a 
nuisance,  which  must  be  put  down  or  removed,  because  it  itt 
impossible  to  live  with  comfort  or  safety  in  its  neighbourhoods 
The  danger,  which  arises  firom  the  existence  of  a  bad  consti* 
tutian  in  a  particular  state,  is  nothing  in  comparison  with  the 
danger,  which  must  result  from  the  recognition  of  a  right,  as 
vested  in  any  Congress,  of  exercising  control  over  indepen^' 
dent  governments— we  will  not  say,  "legally  and  diplomat!-' 
cally  acknowledged  ''—but  any  government  de  facto.  We 
would  even  assert,  that,  if  one  nation,  as  one  individual^ 
chooses  to  make  itself  miserable,  no  others  have  a  right  to 
interfere  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  it.  The  establishment 
Of  the  contrary  principle  must  be  a  signal  for  eternal  broils^ 
and  continual  bloodshed, — ^must  fill  the  world  with  discord^ 
jealousies,  suspicions,  and  wars.  Who,  moreover,  is  to 
decide  what  is  a  bad,  or  what  is  a  good  constitution  ?  Or  who 
is  so  fit  to  decide  what  is  the  best  constitution  for  a  particillar 
nation,  as  that  nation  itself  7  Self-defence,  in  short,  or  self-' 
preservation,  is  the  only  justifiable  ground  for  interference 
with  the  internal  economy  of  an  independent  state.  In  all 
other  cases  whatsoever,  an  assembly  of  kings  has  not  only 
no  right  to  interfere,  but  to  debate  in  any  Congress  about 
the  propriety  of  interference. 
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These  are  the  two  great  principles,  which  it  is  the  especial 
office  of  a  British  representative  to  maintain  in  any  Congress 
of  the  men,  who  sway  the  sceptres  of  the  world.  He  will 
urge  them  with  that  weight,  which  he  derives  from  his  station ; 
and  with  that  earnestness,  which  their  intrinsic  importance 
must  demand.  So  long  as  the  members  of  that  high  assembly 
can  be  induced  to  listen  to  theni,  and  to  act  upon  them,  he 
will  assist  their  deliberations,  and  co-operate  with  their 
designs.  But  if  they  determine  to  pursue  arbitrary  and  fatal 
measures,  in  these  he  will  not  participate,  at  these  he  cannot 
connive.  He  will  not  condescend  to  remain  in  any  conclave, 
however  exalted  and  august,  when  the  voice' of  justice  and  of 
his  country  is  disregarded. 

England  will  then  have  done  her  duty  :  and  she  will  not 
have  compromised  her  dignity.  She  will  have  endeavoured 
to  avert  the  storm,  while  it.  was  brooding ;  to  disperse  the 
clouds,  before  they  Durst  in  thunder;  and  to  prevent  the 
recurrence  of  Ncalamities,  the  horror  of  which,  while  it  is  fear- 
fully pictured  by  the  imagination,  is  still  more  vividly  brought 
before  the  mind  by  the  appalling  recollection  of  the  past. 
With  a  proud  but  melancholy  consciousness  of  having  been 
wanting  neither  to  herself  nor  Europe,  she  will  watch  the 
fiiry  of  contending  parties  ;  wtdting  until  the  general  frenzy 
has  subsided,  until  her  interference  can  be  again  of  use,  and 
the  dictates  of  equity  and  reason  can  be  heard  once  more. 

We  were  going,  indeed,  as  a  third  principle,  to  lay  down 
the  necessity  of  a  strict  and  perfect  neutrality  on  the  part  of 
England.  But  amid  the  awful  vicissitudes  of  war,  and  the 
strange  turns,  which  are  sometimes  taken,  not  only  by  human 
events,  but  by  human  opinions,  it  may  become  a  serious  and 
momentous  question  how  far  such  a  neutrality  either  can,  or 
ought  to  be,  observed.  Heaven  forbid,  that  we  should  be 
soon  called  upon  to  discuss  it ! 

.  And  we  hope  for  better  things.  We  confess,  that  we  look 
forward  through  the  vista  of  intervening  confusion  to  bright 
'  and  tranquil  days  for  Europe  and  for  England.  .  Trusting  to 
the  liberal  and  comprehensive  mind  of  Mr.  Canning;  and 
drawing  an  omen  from  the  firm  but  moderate  tone,  which  has 
been  lately  assumed  by  the  ministerial  journals,  we  expect  to 
Bee  the  foreign  policy  of  Great  Britain  regulated  by  the  same 
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juBt  and  salutary  principles  which  have  secured  so  large  a 
portion  of  comparative  strength  and  happiness  to  her  internal 
condition.  On  the  realization  of  these  expectations  the  repose 
and  welfare  of  the  worlds  perhaps^  mainly  dependt  God  grants 
ihen,  that  oar  hopes  may  not  be  in  vain  ! 


THE  COUNCIL  OF  LADIES, 

PRELIMINARY  OBSERVATIONS. 

In  delineating  our  Council  of  Ladies  we  shall  preface  what 
we  have  to  say  with  some  very  few,  and  very  general  remarks 
upon  the  feniale  character  in  England.  There  are  none, 
perhaps,  who  are  on  the  whole  more  ardent  admirers  of  it 
than  ourselves.  A  virtuous  and  accomplished  English  woman 
seems  to  us  almost  the  beau  ideal  of  female  excellence  and 
female  fascination.  We  are  not  thinking  at  the  moment  of 
personal  beauty,  but  of  intellectual  and  moral  graces.  Whe- 
ther we  speak  positively,  or  comparatively,  we  have  ample 
reason  to  be  proud  of  our  countrywomen. 

It  may  form  part  of  our  speculations  hereafter  to  examine 
the  female  character  and  condition,  as  they  have  been  exhi- 
bited in  the  various  ages  and  countries  of  the  world.  At 
present  we  shaU  only  observe,  as  a  source  of  inspiring  and 
gratifying  reflection,  that  the  loveliest  portion  of  the  commu- 
nity in  our  native  land  may  shine  with  yet  additional  lustre 
from  being  placed  by  the  side  of  their  own  sex ;  even  where 
that  sex  has  been  educated  with  the  strictest  care,  has  been 
held  in  the  highest  reverence,  and  has  been  seen  to  the 
greatest  advantage,  among  the  most  distinguished  nations  of 
ancient  or  modern  times.  With  regard  to  the  private  life  or 
domestic  manners  of  Greece  and  Rome  our  information  is, 
after  all,  scanty,  unsatisfgtctory,  and  vague.  It  however  suffi- 
ciently appears,  that  the  customs  of  antiquity  and  the  genius  of 
Paganism  were  unfavourable  to  the  best  developement  of  the 
heart  and  mind  of  woman;  while  the  female  condition  in 
those  periods  will  assuredly  excite  but  little  envy  among  the 
fair  inhabitants  of  Christian  Europe.  We  shall  hardly  be 
expected  to  enter  into  aa  elaborate  dissertation,  for  the  purpose 
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of  proving  that  a  high-minded  and  well-educated  English  lady 
is  a  far  happier  being,  than  the  secluded  wivei3  and  daughters 
of  the  Athenians  ;  a  far  more  exalted  being,  than  any  Sappho^ 
or  Aspasia,  or  Huyne,  or  Campaspe  of  them  all.  In  Rome 
we  hear  of  heroines,  it  is  true  i  but  heroines  can  no  move 
compose  the  bulk  of  a  female  community,  than  great  occasions 
can  make  up  the  sum  of  life.  It  is  also  certsdn  that  we  must 
look  with  considerable  suspicion  upon  th^  earlier  parts  of  the 
Roman  annals :  ^ince  the  Romans,  to  a  greater  extent, 
perhaps,  than  any  other  people,  have  filled  their  history  with 
magnificent  impostures  and  patriotic  falsehoods.  Yet,  if  we 
are  disposed  to  give  them  all  the  credit  which  they  chdm,  and 
pay  the  unqualified  homage  of  our  admiration  to  the  Clelias, 
and  Portias,  and  Cornelias  of  the  Roman  republic ;  when  we 
descend  to  the  times,  in  whieh  we  have  a  clearer  insight  into 
the  interior  of  their  existence,  what  judgment  are  we  to  jMisa 
upon  the  Julias,  and  Livias,  and  Messalinas  of  the  Roman 
empire  ? 

On  the  whole,  we  feel  a  pride  in  believing,  if  a  comparative 
estimate  sliould  be  formed  of  the  degree  of  virtue  and  happi-> 
ness  which  has  existed  in  ancient  or  modem  times,  that, 
Although  with  regard  to  men  the  dispute  might  remain  for  ever 
undecided^  yet  as  far  ati  wonien  are  concerned,  it  might  be 
settled  at  once  in  fevour  of  the  latter.  Our  gratiftcatioh,  too, 
is  augmented,  because  this  very  clrcumstanee  is  to  us  in  itself 
a  conclusive  argument  for  the  general  superiority  of  the  later 
ages  of  the  world.  For  it  is  as  unquestionable  a  principle^  as 
any  deduction  which  can  be  drawn  from  universal  and  uniform 
experience,  that  those  nations  and  those  periods  haVe  been  the 
most  enlightened,  the  most  refined,  and  the  miOst  h^py,  ib 
which  women  have  been  held  in  the  highest  honour,  treated 
with  the  sincerest  respect,  and  invested  with  the  largest  share 
of  influence  in  the  scale  of  society. 

Now,  of  the  female  sex  in  modem  times,  whom  shall  we 
place  in  the  foremost  ranks,  rather  than  the  ladies  of  Great 
Britain?  We  are  speaking,  of  course,  simply  of  modem 
Europe ;  because,  in  this  department  of  life  and  happiness, 
ho  parallel  need  here  be  drawn  between  the  east  and  the  west  j 
because  the  women  of  Afinca  are  objects  rather  of  grief  and 
pity  th^  of  deference  or  love  3  and  because  America  is  in 
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respect  to  its  Bocial  frame^  a  mere  scion  from  Europe';  and 
moreover^  If  it  may  be  spoken  without  offence^  a  division  of 
the  globe^  which  in  its  domestic  economy  can  scarcely  be 
supposed  to  have  kept  pace  with  the  old  worlds  since  more 
Immediate  and  pressing  cares  have  jurevented  it  from  giving 
tiie  last  polish  to  the  structure  of  its  manners^  or  devoting  its 
Attention  to  those  channs  and  elegances  of  existence,  which 
constitute  the  peculiar  sphere  and  dominion  of  women. 

In  some  points-— points,  too,  we  must  confess  of  no  small 
importanoe-^he  continental  women,  and  more  especially  the 
French,  have  an  apparent  superiority  over  the  English.  But 
where  is  the  traitor  to  his  country  and  his  countrjrwomen,  who 
win  assert  that  they  have  a  real  advantage  either  in  their  cha^ 
racter,  or  in  their  condition  j  There  is  no  nation  upon  earth  in 
which  women  enjoy  so  much  of  their  i^al  and  proper  weight  as 
in  England }  although  there  are  many,  where  they  are  ipore  fre^ 
quently  put  forward  to  engage  in  political  intrigues,f  rom  which 
they  oughtalwaystoabstain;orperform  parts  which  displaythem 
inadaz2ling,ratherthaiianamiable«  light.  There  is  no  nation  upon 
earth,  where  women  possess  in  a  higher  degree  the  graces,  which 
most  honourably  adorn  them.  In  retiring  dellcacy-^in  true  mo*' 
desty  blended  with  the  due  consciousness  of  their  influence  and 
their  power«*»in  matronly  pride — in  the  full  discharge  of  those 
duties,  "vriiioh  are  strongs  not  only  to  endear  but  to  save-^^^^ay 
in  the  best  and  most  useful  accomplishments  of  their  nature-^ 
we  at  least  believe  our  countrywomen  to  be  unsurpassed. 
They  have,  in  general,  we  believe,  less  affectation,  and  less 
ambition,  and  less  effort,  than  their  fair  rivals  in  the  south 
of  Europe ;  more  strength,  more  solidity,  and  more  deva^ 
tion  of  mind,  than  will  be  usually  found  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  continent.  No  women  have  finer  or  deeper 
feelings}  with  less,  on  the  one  dde,  of  sickly  sentimentality j 
and,  on  the  other,  of  false  or  exaggerated  warmth  in  the 
expression  of  what  they  feel.  They  are  not,  it  is  true,—- and 
heaven  forbid  that  they  ever  should  be— -adepts  in  those  arts, 
which  may  add  to  the  celebrity  of  women,  but  which  are  in  the 
main  ii^jurious  to  their  happiness,  and  must  often  detract  some«i 
thing  from  their  dignity:  they  are  taught  to  know,  that  the 
transient  reputation  of  wit  is  but  a  sorry  exchange  forthe  solid 
advantages  of  virtue  j  and  that  the  great  olyect  of  their  being 
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is  rather  to  please  for  life^  than  to  shine  for  an  etrieBing.  We 
can  hardly  think^  that  they  are  wrong.  Ours  may  be  a  corrupt 
or  bigoted  taste :  but  we  confess^  that  the  boasted  eharins  of 
female  Parisian  society  under  the  old  r^;ime^  obtains  no  pre- 
ference in  our  eyes  over  the  milder^  the  less  exacting^  the  less 
forced  enjoyments,  which  may  be  found  in  the  best  circles  of 
our  own.  In  France  there  always  appears  to  us  to  have  been 
something  too  artificial^  too  brilliant,  and  too  studied.  The 
women  were  excellent  actresses  on  a  private  stag^.  .  They 
were,  at  best,  more  suited  for  the  mistress  than  for  the  wife. 
For  ourselves,  we  should  have  been  well  jdeased  to,  have 
gained  admittance  to  the  coterie  of  Madame  D'£pinay,or  the 
petits  soupers  of  Madame  Defihnd.  But  we  imagine,  that  in 
being  present  in  these  assemblies,  we  should  have  experienced 
more  pleasure,  perhaps,  the  first  time,  than  the  second;  and 
certainly  more  the  second,  than  the  third — ^to  say  nothing  of 
the  miserable  jealousies,  which  they  occasioned,  and  the  loose 
morality,  which  they  countenanced.  Moreover,  as  the  climax 
to  our  heretical  opinions,  there  are  many  names  in  the  female 
galaxy  of  England,  which  we  should  be  most  unwilling  to  give 
up,  although  we  might  in  return  number  among  our  constel- 
lations Mademoiselle  L'Espinasse,  or  Madame  de  Stael. 

To  sum  up  our  panegyric,  we  shall  prove  the  pre-eininence 
of  our  countrjHii^omen  by  something,  which  bears  the  shape  at 
least  of  strict  logical  demonstration.  If  the  premises  are 
granted,  the  conclusion  will  hardly  be  denied.  Our  propo- 
sition is,  that  the  ladies  of  England  are  the  loveliest  and  noblest 
creatures  in  the  universe.  For  woman,  we  are  bound  to  admit, 
is  the  noblest  and  loveliest  being  in  creation,  ^^  the  last  best 
work  of  God.'*  But  the  women  of  modern  Europe  are  the 
most  favourable  specimens  of  womanhood ;  as  they  possess 
many  advantages  over  the  matrons  of  antiquity;  and  more 
over .  their  own  sex  in  the  rest  of  the  modem  world.  But  the 
ladies  of  Great  Britain  must  bear  away  the  prize  from  all 
their  rivals  in  modem  Europe;  Therefore  the  ladies  of  Great 
Britain  are  what  we  stated  them  to  be  in  our  leaduig  propo- 
sition. If  Paris  had  to  give  away  the  apple  over  again,  he 
would  find  in  England  her  who  should  obtain  it. 

We  have  thus,  by  way  of  prelude,  sung  our  paean  in  honour 
of  our  countrywomen :  thus  far  we  have  joyfully  indulged  our 
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national  prejudices,  if  prejudices  they  are  :  and  if  we  are  de- 
ceived, woe  be  to  him  who  shall  attemptto  undeceive  us  !  We 
will  write  to  the  last  drop  of  our  ink,  and  fight  to  the  last  drop 
of  our  blood,  in  maintaining  the  absolute  pre-eminence  and 
superiority  of  English  Women  in  general  over  the  world,  with 
as  determined  valour  and  perseverance,  as  ever  inspired  Sir 
Philip  Sydney^  or  any  knight  of  old^  in  asserting  by  his  song, 
or  with  his  sword,  the  surpassing  and  unrivalled  beauty  of  the 
particular  object  of  his  adoration.  We  have  not  a  single  fear, 
but  that  we  should  come  off  victorious  from  the  contest ;— or 
if  the  battle  should  be  drawn,  we  should  still  retire  with  the 
declaration  in  our  mouths,  and  the  impression  on  our  hearts, 
that  the  peculiar  graces  of  our  countrywomen  are  most  suited 
toourfeelings,  and  temperaments^  and  habits :  that  tcr^canalone 
appreciate  their  merits :  that  English  women  are  the  best  for 
us;  leaving,  at  the  same  time,  exactly  the  same  sources  of 
consolation  and  pride  to  the  gallant  spirits  of  the  continent. 

But  admirers^  or  rather  idolaters,  as  we  are,  of  our  fair 
countrywomen,  we  yet  think  that  there  is  something  to  be 
done.  We  think  them  excellent :  we  would  have  them  per- 
fect. We  would  make  them,  and  hold  them  up,  as  models  for 
the  imitation  of  .distant  countries  and  future  ages.  We  would 
havethe  earthly  ^^  goddesses  of  our  idolatry  "  altogether  wor- 
thy of  our  worship*  In  furtherance  of  this  magnificent  pur- 
pose^ we  have  formed  the  Comicil  of  Ladies  to  advise  and  co- 
operate with  ourselves,  the  Decemvirs  of  Great  Britain.  The 
country,  we  are  sure,  will  hail  with  satisfaction  and  gratitude 
so  promising  an  institution.  We  could  dwell,  page  after  page^ 
in  self-congratulation  upon  this  part  of  our  plan.  We  regard 
it  as.an  assembly  unique  in  its  kind^  and  universal  in  its  utility. 
Delightful  will  it  be  to  see  all  the  fair  inhabitants  of  the  British 
empire  referring  their  disputes  and  doubts  to  our  female 
Council :  and  yet  more  delightful  to  receive  encouragement 
and  smiles  from  the  members  of  the  said  Council,  when  we 
are  weighed  down  with  sterner  toils,  and  sickened  with  the 
irksome  task  of  applying  admonition  to  fools,  or  castigation 
to  knavesA 

But  our  readers  must  be  impatient  for  details.  We  shall 
ther^fpre  proceed  at  once  to  gratify  their  curiosity. 
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PLAN  AND  OBJECTS  OF  THE  COUNCIL  OF  LADIES. 

Thb  female  Council^  like  our  own^  will  be  delibenitiye^  le^ 
gifilative^  and  judicial. 

In  ita  deliberative  capacity^  it  will  be  an  assembly  far  more 
dignified  and  august,  than  the  Roman  senate  of  ladies^  to 
)¥hich  we  have  before  alluded;  although  that  senate  might 
reckon  among  its  members  the  wife  smd  mother  of  an  em* 
peror.  Ours  will  be  the  female  parliament  of  Britam.  The 
subjects  of  its  diseussions  will  be  infinitely  mcM'e  numerous 
and  more  oomprehensiye.  The  fiur  members  will  sometimes^ 
like  their  predecessors  of  Rome^  debate  about  modes  of  dress 
and  changes  of  fashion :  but  the  question  before  them  will  not 
always^  nor  generally  be>  whether  it  is  esqiedient  or  unbe- 
coming 

«<  To  ohsnge  a  floon^,  or  add  a  liulielow,'^ 

Higher  msitters  will  occupy  their  minds.  They  will  hold 
serious  arguments  on  the  best  interests  of  their  sex  j  and  con- 
sider how  they  may  most  faithfully  and  most  honourably  per* 
form  their  relative  duties  to  their  parents^  to  their  husbands, 
to  their  lovers,  to  their  children,  to  sodety,  to  thdr  country. 

In  their  legislative  capacity,  they  will  issue  edicts  as  the 
result  of  their  deliberations :  and  promulgate  laws  to  be  bad 
in  all  observance  by  the  ladies  of  these  realms. 
'  In  their  judicial  capacity,  they  will  pass  sraitenoe  upon  such 
as  offend  against  their  statutes  and  ordinances.  They  will  try 
all  delinquents,  whether  male  or  female,  who  shall  be  accused 
of  crimes  and  misdemeanours  in  matters  which  relate  to  the 
decencies  and  sanctities  of  domestic  life,  and  tiie  general 
intercourse  between  man  and  woman.  They  will  form  a  tri-* 
bunal,  before  which  causes  of  every  nature  may  be  brought^ 
where  both  the  parties  are  of  the  gentler  sex.  They  will  form 
a  board  of  reference  and  arbitration,  to  which  the  whole  female 
world  is  recommended  and  invited  to  apply,  in  all  eases  of 
difficulty,  perplexity,  or  distress ;  whether  arising  from  love, 
jealousy,  rivalship,  or  any  other  imaginable  source. 

In  a  word,  the  British  Council  of  Ladies  will  be  an  institution 
formed  for  the  great  object  of  taking  into  consideration  what- 
ever concerns  the  honour  or  the  happiness  of  woman.    It  will 
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particularly  devote  itself  to  female  manners^  and  female  eda<« 
cation.  Its  philosophy  will  be  directed  to  speculations  upon 
the  real  dignity  and  distinguishing  excellence  of  the  female 
charaoter ;  upon  its  capabilities  of  improvement ;  upon  its 
diversities  in  various  forms  and  stages  of  society ;  upon  the 
qualities  and  habits  in  which  the  use  and  glory  of  woman 
really  and  exclusively  consist.  It  may  occasionally  amuse 
itself  with  comparisons  as  to  the  fkults  and  virtues^  the  advan- 
tages, and  the  influence,  of  man  and  woman. 

Nor  will  its  philosophy  be  merely  speculative.  It  will  pro- 
mote all  plans  for  the  benefits  of  the  sex,  by  which  the  guilty 
may  be  reclaimed,  and  the  Mrretched  saved.  It  will  assist  the 
labours  of  thbt  female  benevolence,  which  constitutes  a  beau- 
tiAil  feature  in  the  aspect  of  our  times )  conscious  that  the 
work  of  charity  is  the  work  of  woman ;  and  that  she  never 
appears  to  more  advantage  than  as  the  ministering  angel  of 
relief  to  the  destitute,  and  consolation  to  the  afflicted.  Ulti« 
mately  it  may  extend  its  views  to  scenes  of  female  degradation^ 
misery,  and  servitude;  and  at  least  stimulate  exertion  towards 
the  melioration  of  the  female  condition  throughout  tlie  world. 

At  the  same  time,  there  are  some  sources  of  female  wretch* 
edtiess,  some  detsdla  of  female  guilt,  with  w}iich  a  Council  of 
Ladies  never  should  be  ccmversant :  since,  by  the  very  know<« 
ledge,  the  purity  of  their  minds  may  be  soiled,  and  the  edge 
of  their  feelings  blimted.  These  subjects,,  therefore,  when 
they  demand  investigation,  the  Council  of  Ten  will  reserve 
entirely  to  itself. 

Our  assembly  of  ladies  will  be  formed  upon  a  wider  and^ 
prhaps,  more  libaral  basis,  than  the  Council  of  Ten.  The 
number  of  Mr  members  will  be  unlimited.  Any  cwididate 
will  be  admitted,  who  can  bring  such  qualifioations,  as  may 
justly  entitle  her  to  a  seat  among  so  respectable  a  body;  pro** 
vided  always,  that  she  promises  strictly  to  adhere  to  the  laws 
and  regulations  which  are  laid  down ;  and  lock  the  secret 
transactions  of  the  assembly  in  the  repository  of  her  own 
breast.  We  are  not  quite  sure,  whether  the  ladies  will  not 
occaainnally  admit  young  gentlemen  of  wit  and  honour  about 
town«^upQn  a  pledge  formally  given  of  steady  and  eorrect 
beha;)riour— ^to  sharpen  their  wits,  and  enliven  their  diQCUssio»B« 
Moreover,  a  large  share  of  their  debates^  reaolutionsy  and 
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transactions^  will  be  generally  published  forthwith  for  the 
benefit  of  their  countrjrwomen. 

After  this  slight  sketch  of  the  plan  and  objects  of  our  female 
Council^  we  may  proceed  to  a  description  of  the  fair  personages 
who  compose  it.  It  is  our  intention  to  communicate  a  more 
full  account  of  the  various  menxbers  from  time  to  time.  At 
present  we  can  merely  mention  a  very  few,  who  will  take  the 
most  active  share  in  its  deliberations,  and  have  the  greatest 
influence  in  its  management. 

CHARACTERS. 

Wb  begin  with  the  Lady  President  of  the  Council — ^the 
speaker  of  the  female  parliament.  Be  it  knowx^,  then,  that 
she  is  no  longer  young — ^but  she  is  neither  afraid  to  think,  nor 
angry  to  be  informed,  that  she  is  growing  old.  She  has  dis 
charged  all  the  duties — ^the  multifarious,  the  important,  the 
necessary  duties — of  the  wife  and  mother.  She  may  now  look 
back  with  pleasure  upon  the  manner  in  which  she  has  dis-^ 
charged  them.  The  best  proofs  of  their  perfect  fulfilment  are 
the  retained  affections  of  the  man,  who  was  the  lover  of  her 
youth,  and  the  gratitude  of  children,  who  are  settled  com* 
fortably  and  honourably  in  life,  prepared  to  follow  the  example 
of  their  parents,  to  tread  in  their  footsteps,  and,  as  it  were/  to 
renew  their  lives. 

Our  female  President  has  thus  gained  a  large  portion  of  that 
experience,  which  is  the  fittest  for  womaU'*— and  which  makes 
her  most  useful  to  the  world.  It  will  not  be  supposed  that 
she  has  gone  through  the  various  scenes  of  conjugal  and  ma^ 
temal  existence  without  some  trials,  some  dijficulties,  and 
some  afflictions.  She  has  experienced  them,  and  she  has  sur- 
mounted them.  Life  for  her,  as  for  others,  has  been  chequered 
with  the  cares,  and  troubles,  and  anxieties,  incident  to  her 
station.  All  these  things  she  has  felt,  as  women  feel:  but 
under  all  these  things  she  has  exhibited  a  patience,  as  women 
alone  are  patient.  A  happy  temper  and  a  well-regulated  mind 
have  imiformly  enabled  her  to  preserve  a  cheerful  demeanour, 
and  a  contented  spirit.  They  have  enabled  her,  too,  to  display 
that  fortitude,  that  forbearance,  and  that  invariable  good  sense, 
which  seem  bestowed  by  nature  herself  upon  many  of  the 
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gentler  portion  of  created  beings — ^and  which  are  far  beyond 
the  philosophy  of  the  schools,  and  the  strained  dignity  of  man. 
As  her  immediate  duties  have  been  all  performed^  the  per- 
son, of  whom  we  are  speaking,  has  now  more  time  to  devote 
to  general  pursuits,  to  the  common  affairs  and  interests  of  her 
sex.  How  is  that  time  employed  ?  It  is  engaged  in  the  ofBices 
of  that  sublime  charity,  which  consists  not  merely  in  giving 
alms,  but  in  offering  advice,  in  administering  consolation,  in 
visiting  distress,  in  soothing  despondency,  in  reclaiming  vice : 
— ^which  is  not  the  indulgence  of  a  momentary  compassion,  the 
proud,  lavish,  ostentatious  profusion  of  money,  of  which  the 
value  is  not  known,  and  the  want  has  been  never  felt; — ^but 
the  quiet  and  constant  exercise  of  active  benevolenee  and 
imfailing  kindness.  Her  charity  is  the  charity  of  the  gospel, 
rightly  understood;  it  is  the  readiness  to  enter  scenes  of 
penmy,  wretchedness,  and  filth,  which  might  shock  the  nerves 
of  sensitive  delicacy,  and  turn  all  fiishionable  sympathies  into 
alarm  or  disgust.  It  is  a  real  sacrifice  of  the  elegant  ease,  and 
polished  pleasures,  in  which  the  golden  evening  of  her  days 
might  pass  smoothly  and  uninterruptedly  away;  it  is  the 
steady  disposition  to  assist  the  instruction  of  the  ignorant, 
to  reason  with  the  prejudiced  and  discontented,  to  confer  be- 
nefits on  the  ungrateftd.  It  is  not  the  mere  easy  virtue  of 
maintaining  pensioned  idleness— of  making  magnificent  dona- 
tions— of  promoting  public  subscriptions— of  being  known  as 
the  patroness  and  benefactress  of  the  neighbourhood : — ^it  is 
not  the  gratification  of  vanity  in  being  a  shining  and  conspi- 
cuous example  of  generosity  on  all  occasions — although  the 
utility  of  such  example  is  unquestionable,  and  a  strict  scrutiny 
of  motives  on  such  occasions  is  folly  in  the  extreme  : — but  it 
is  the  more  irksome,  the  more  salutary,  the  more  unambitious 
labour  of  teaching  the  poor  to  provide  for  their  own  subsist- 
ence— ^to  relieve  their  own  wants — ^to  increase  their  own  com- 
forts— ^to  bring  their  condition,  in  point  of  true  and  solid  en- 
joyment, more  nearly  to  an  equality  with  the  rich — ^in  short, 
of  making  them  happy,  by  making  them  independent.  It  is 
not  that  prodigal  liberality,  which  makes  the  lowest  orders 
feel  their  inferiority,  but  that  itiore  efficacious  goodness,  which 
enables  them  in  some  measure  to  remove  it. 
.'  The  President,  then,  of  our  female  Council,  has  taken  an 
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enlightened  view  of  the  real  duties  of  tromen^  who  are  in  the 
possession  of  competence  atd  leisure.  To  the  best  interests 
of  the  humbler  classes  in  the  female  cfMununity,  her  exertions 
are  never  wanting.  In  the  hovel — ^in  the  workhouse—- in  the 
prison-'Hshe  has  been  engaged  in  the  godlike  work  of  tefor-f 
mation  and  improvement.  She  has  descended  to  petty  details 
and  apparent  trifles-^shehas  heard  with  self-denying  patience 
long  and  frivolous  complaints.  She  has  toil^d^  day  after  day^ 
in  framing  and  superintending  minute  and  tedious  regulations; 
There  is^  moreover^  one  distinguishing  feature  in  her  charac- 
ter. She  can  feel,  and  make  allowances^  for  the  frailties  and 
misconduct  of  her  own  sex. 

At  the  same  lime^  let  it  not  be  supposed^  that  she  is  unac*' 
quainted  with  the  forms^  or  dead  to  the  enjojrments,  of  higher 
life  : — that  she  is  incapable  of  tasting  or  relishing  l^e  peculiar 
pleasures  of  refined  society.  She  has  moved^  Imd  still  pcca^ 
sionally  moves^  in  the  World  of  fashion.  The  intercourse  of 
her  equals  has  for  her  lost  nothing  of  its  charm.  Age  has 
impaired  the  graceful  contour  of  her  person^  and  is  even 
thromng  its  first  snows  upon  her  head ;  but  the  easy  affability 
of  mien— the  tranquil  self-pbssession-^the  somewhat  dignified 
and  stately  step — sufficiently  mark  the  woman  who  has  the 
advantages  of  birth^  and  education — of  perfect  good  breeding 
•*--and  the  perfect  consciousness  of  good-breeding. 

Neither  let  it  be  thought^  that  her  attention  to  the  concerns 
of  the  poor  has  resulted  from  a  want  of  company^  or  employ- 
ment^  or  resources  within  herself.  Gifted  with  an  amiable^ 
and  cheerful^  and  feeling  disposition^  with  a  naturally  acute 
mind^  improved  by  long  acquaintance  with  the  worlds  culti-< 
vated  by  elegant  literature,  and  stored  with  tasteful  accom- 
plishments, she  has  many  occupations  of  which  she  is  never 
tired,  and  many  homes  where  she  is  always  welcome.  Every 
moment  devoted  to  the  wide  sphere  of  her  usefulness,  is  an 
enjoyment  lost  to  the  circle  of  her  friends. 

THE  FEMALE  POLITICIAN. 

The  fair  personage,  whom  we  shall  now  introduce  to  public 
notice,  is  very  different  from  the  Lady  President.  She  is 
most  anxious  that  her  full  name  should  be  giv^n:  ais  she  can 
eonceive  no  adequate  motive  for  concealment^  in  being'  a 
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member  of  a  Council^  which  has  for  its  object  the  improre- 
ment  of  the  female  community,  and  the  general  good  of  the 
British  nation.  We  cannot^  however,  be  yet  induced  to  in-» 
dulge  her  in  this  particular :  we  have  even  denominated  her^ 
much  against  her  wUl,  by  the  feigned  title  of  Sempronia. 

Sempronia  is  a  female  politician ;  and  a  woman,  in  the 
bargain,  of  very  high  spiat  and  determined  character.  She 
is  unmarried;  for  she  desj^ses,  or  affects  to  despise,  the  men 
of  the  present  generatioii«  She  has,  moreover,  a  great  notion 
of  the  rights  of  woman ;  although  fortunately  for  herself  and 
for  society,  she  has  not  become  in  all  pointsf  a  disciple  of 
Mary  Wolstoncroft.  What  may  be  the  reason  we  hardly 
know :  but  she  certainly  manages  to  conform  more  than  ought 
be  expected  to  common  prejudices  and  habits ;  and  seldom 
allows  her  peculiar  opinions  to  influence  her  conduct. 

In  her  speculative  notions,  however,  she  is  sufficiently 
decisive.  Women,  she  asserts,  ought  not  merely  to  take  an 
interest,  but  an  active  concern,  in  afl^Eurs  of  state.  She  even 
declares  that  they  would,  in  most  cases,  regulate  them  with 
infinitely  more  wisdom  and  dexterity  than  men.  For  herself 
she  studies  every  question  of  domestic  and  foreign  policy;  and 
we  know  of  no  such  newsmonger  in  existence.  She  is  an  oracle 
on  all  passing  events;  a  very  focus  of  intelligence.  As  she  is, 
moreover,  in  some  degree  a  '^  literary  lady"  as  well  as  a  female 
politician,  she  would  overwhelm  many  a  subtle  disputant  of  the 
male  sex,  with  historicfil  examples  and  classical  illustrations.  . 
She  calls  out  loudly  for  a  Reform  in  Parliament.  But  she 
smiles  with  disdain  at  the  popular  notion  of  Universal  Suffi*age ; 
and  denounces  it  as  a  mer^  mockery,  unless  women  are  en-* 
titled  to  a  vote.;  She  goes  farther:  for  she  says  that  in 
cpmmon  equity  women  ought  to  have  a  public  parliament  of 
their  own ;  if  it  could  be  proved  inexpedient  to  allow  them 
seats  in  the  present  House  of  Commons.  She  affirms,  that 
the  SaUque  law,  however  monstrous,  is  at  least  consistent ; 
but  that  to  permit  women  to  reign,  yet  deny  them  the  right 
of  voting,  is  a  most  stupid  and  revolting  anomaly — ^tbe  height 
of  absurdity,  as  well  as  of  injustice.  It  is  her  impression^ 
that  a  strong  remonstrance  on  the  subject  ought  to  be  instantiy 
presented  to  the  imperial  legislature  of  Great  Britain. 
But  why  should  we  mention  these  smaller  matters?   Sem-r 
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pronia  feels  no  scruple  in  declaring,  that  all  human  institutions^ 
customs,  and  prejudices  are  a  tissue  of  tyranny  and  oppression 
over  that  sex  to  which  man  is  indebted  for  the  preservation  of 
animal,  and  the  happiness  of  moral,  life.  Men,  she  says,  are 
all  despots  by  nature;  and  the  greatest  sticklers  for  liberty 
abroad,  are  uniformly  fond  of  exercising  an  intolerant  and 
arbitrary  sway  in  their  own  houses,.  While  they  prate  about 
political  equality,  they  always  seek  a  compensation  for  the 
sacrifice  in  domestic  superiority.  Power  is  invariably  their 
object:  and  where  they  cannot  or  dare  not  exert  it  over  their 
fellow  citizens,  they  exert  it  without  mercy  and  without  mea- 
sure over  their  wives.  In  her  heart,  therefore,  we  believe,  that ' 
Sempronigi  is  no  enemy  to  the  tyrants  and  usurpers  of  public 
life:  since  men  are  taught  by  such  instruments  to  feel  in  their 
own  persons  some  little  portion  of  those  evils,  which  result 
from  that  tyranny  and  usurpation  of  which  they  are  themselves 
guilty  in  their  intercourse  with  women.  Bonaparte,  in  all 
probability,  would  have  been  her  especial  favourite  5  if  he  had 
not  unfortunately  said  to  a  certain  lady,  ^^  Madame^  je  n^aime 
pas  que  les  femmes  se  m4lent  de  politique."  This  hatred  of 
female  politicians  has  for  ever  undone  him  in  the  estimation  of 
Sempronia. 

Here,  however,  it  would  be  improper  to  detail  her  par- 
ticular opinions ;  since  much  sport  may  be  expected  in  the 
female  Council,  when  they  come  to  be  regularly  discussed.' 
Sometimes,  indeed,  we  tremble  for  its  repose.  But  nous 
verrons. 

.  For  the  rest,  as  we  have  said  before,  Sempronia  is  a  very 
liarmless  creature  in  reality.  Her  theories  are  in  some 
respects  original,  and  in  many  respects  Trild :  but  hfer  practice 
would  seldom  shock  the  most  staid  and  sober  matron  in  the 
universe.  We  never  heard  of  her  joining  a  procession  of 
female  Radical  Reformers,  or  insulting  the  common  feelings 
and  decencies  of  society.  She  laughs,  when  her  friends  tell 
her,  that  her  conduct  is  at  variance  with  her  principles  :  and 
that  her  own  life  is  the  best  argument  against  her  doctrines :  or 
she  will  reply,  that  she  has  no  notion  of  making  her  existence 
one  long  martyrdom,  while  she  sees  no  chance,  in  the  present 
state  of  human  sentiment,  of  being  deified  or  even  honoured 
after  her  death. 
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THE  WOMAN  OF  FASHION, 

But  how  sliall  we  describe  the  gay  the  graceful  Leonora  ? 
Let  all,  who  cast  their  eyes  upon  these  pages^  picture  to 
themselves  a  lovely  woman  in  the  full  pride  and  maturity  of 
her  charms — a  woman,  who  is  fond  of  the  world,  and  of  whom 
the  world  is  fond — a  woman,  upon  whom  the  gifts  of  nature 
and  of  fortune  have  alike  been  lavished — ^who  to  a  face  of 
regular  beauty,  a  fine  and  perfectly  formed  figure,  has  united 
those  deeper,  more  durable,  and  more  resistless  powers  of 
pleasing,  which  are  bestowed  by  a  careful  and  costly  education^ 
and  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  best  tone  of  polished 
society — ^that  admirable  skill,  and  never-failing  tact,  with 
which  long  habits  of  conquest,  and  the  study  of  human  char- 
acter^  until  knowledge  becomes  almost  intuitive^  too  amply 
supply  the  wit  of  woman, 

Leonora  is  indeed  a  dangerous  creature  to  behold.   Let  the 
man,  who  fondly  fancies  that  his  heart  is  proof  against  female 
fascinations,  take  care  how  he  throws  himself  in  her  way.  I 
One  smile  might  throw  enchantment  around  him  5  the  very 
sound  of  her  voice  might  make  him  a  fool !   We  have  said  the 
gay  and  graceful  Leonora.    Graceful  she  must  always  be: 
but  her  gaiety  often  subsides  into  a  soft  and  half-melancholy 
languor.     In  both^  perhaps,  there  is  something  of  artifice. 
But  the  art  is  too  exquisite  to  be  discernible.     It  must  be 
ownedj  too,  that  such   artificial  elegance  of   manners,   as 
Leonora  possesses — ^tbe  mode  of  address,  seductive  without 
effort^  insinuating  without  affectation ;  the  style  of  conversa- 
tion, which  in  the  midst  of  apparent  ease  and  negligence,  has 
been  in  reality  acquired,  and  practised  until  it  l:)lends  itself, 
as  it  were,  into  the  original  character;  exercise  so  forcible  a 
spell  over  many  minds,  that  mere  natural  simplicity  seems 
cold  and  awkward  in  the  comparison. 

Leonora,  whose  parents  were  justly  fond  of  her  personal  and 
mental  graces,  was  brought  early  upon  the  stage  of  fashionable 
existence;  and  quickly  initiated  into  its  most  secret  and 
incommunicable  mysteries.  She  has  since  floated  in  pride 
and  triumph  along  the  stream  of  society.  Caressed,  admired^ 
flattered^  almost  worshipped  as  a. divinity — ^her  whole  passage . 
through  life  has  resembled  Cleopatra's  voyage  down  the: 
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riyer  Cydnus — ^witb  love  at  her  feet — ^pomp^  splendour^  and 
music  around  her  head — ^ruling  with  despotic  sway  by  the 
right  of  beauty — dispensing  happiness  by  a  word — and  awak- 
ing passion  by  a  look ! 

Yet  Leonora  is  not,  afker  all»  a  spoiled  child  of  the  world. 
Although  her  will  has  been  law,  her  most  casual  remark  an 
oracle,  and  her  opinion  the  standard  of  taste,  her  heart,  if  it 
has  been  sometimes  intoxicated,  has  never  become  corrupted. 
Nor  has  she  been  insensible  to  the  emptiness  and  insufficiency 
of  the  enjojrments  which  have  been  showered  over  her;  nor 
credulous  of  all  the  homage,  of  which  she  has  been  the  object. 
She  may  yet  find,  let  us  hope,  that  one  hqur  of  sincere,  and 
happy>  and  honourable  love  is  worth  season  after  season  of 
brilUant  triumphs  and  elegant  dissipations. 

£ven  now  she  affects  to  be  sick  al^d  weary  of  her  ^ddy 
career — disgusted  with  the  heartlessness  of  the  votaries  of 
pleasure,  and  the  monotony  of  ftishionable  amusements.  She 
has,  therefore,  entered  into  the  British  Council  of  Ladies, 
that  she  may  give  her  sex  in  general  the  benefit  of  her  expe- 
rience. Whether,  when  London  is  agun  fuU,  she  will  forget 
her  moral  sayings,  and  laugh  at  her  wise  reflections,  as  the 
dull  eommon-places  in  which  the*  unfortunate  females,  who 
want  youth,  beauty,  or  accomplishments,  are  destined  to  find 
their  only  consolation, — just  as  the  man,  whose  health  is 
restored,  turned  his  bade  upon  the  good  resolutions  of  his 
illness — ^is  a  question,  which  must  be  determined  by  the  en- 
suing spring.  Her  fiur  associates,  we  know,  do  not  promise 
themselves  much  of  her  company. 

T4i£  JOEVOTEE. 

Cdia,  the  fourth  member  of  the  Council  of  Ladies,  is  a 
devotee  after  a  peculiar  fashion.  It  must  not  be  understood, 
that  she  exactly  resembles  the  women  in  Prance  befoM  die 
Revolution,  who  gave  their  youth  to  intrigue  and  their  <dd  age 
to  piety;  or,  in  other  words,  turned  towards  heaven  Aose 
thoughts  and  those  regards,  for  which  few  persona  upon  eifth 
could  be  found  to  thank  ihem»  Still,  however,  there  is  always 
a  close  conneeticm  in  the  minds  of  the  female  sex  betwe^i  love 
and  devotion.  Celia  had  almost  ftovsL  her  infenoy  both  a  ro- 
mantic and  a  religious  turn.    The  oemmon  mnities  of  Mfe 
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could  commiinica.te  but  lijtile  pleasure  to  her  aoult  tbey 
t;ouched  none  of  its  secret  springs.  It  was  rather  her  delight 
to  escape  from  the  eye  of  man^  and  the  haunts  of  the  multitude 
^— to  gaze  with  mingled  ecstacy  and  awe  upon  the  magnificence 
pf  nature^  the  wonderful  varieties  of  sublimity  and  beauty^ 
which  the  Almighty  hand  has  spread  over  the  external  tmi« 
yerse— *thence  to  draw  in  a  single  moment  more  ample  sources 
of  holy  and  moral  reflection^  than  a  thousand  treatises  of  {dii* 
losophy  ci^  furnish;-:— and  indulge  day  after  day  in  high  and 
solempt  contemplations.  In  the  world  of  literature^  too^  her 
favourite  autbora  were  either  the  ppets^  who  drank  at  th^ 
hallowed  fountains  of  heavenly  inspiration,  tod  diffused  the 
pure^  though  blended,  waters  of  genius  and  virtue;  or  the 
sages^  who  have  called  ua  to  the  consideration  of  tiie  true  end 
of  Our  being,  by  reminding  us  of  th^  shortness  of  life,  and  the 
madness  of  fixing  our  whole  affections  Upon  a  scene,  where 
our  knowledge  is  a  mere  glimpse,  which  mocks  and  tortures 
the  intellect,  by  shewing  the  full  extent  of  our  darkness  ;-^ 
where  our  joys  and  hopes  vanish  from  our  eyes  like  the  visions 
of  a  summer  night,  and  whence  we  are  ourselves  so  soon  to 
pass  away,  and  be  forgotten, 

.  The  feelings  of  such  a  mindj  although  seldom  vehement  ia 
outward  shew,  are  at  once  strong,  deep,  and  lasting.  Im<- 
pressions  are  not  stamped  upon  it  without  difficulty ;  but^ 
when  oaae.made,  can  never  be  obliterated.  Such  souls,  un- 
fortunately, are  not  formed  to  laugh  away  misfortune^  or  bear 
without  acute  pain  the  stings  of  malignity  and  ingratitude. 
Celia  has  been  unhappy.  The  disappointment  arising  from 
an  unfortunate  passion  in  her  early  youth;  the  discovery,  that 
the  object  on  whom  her  noble  attachment  had  been  lavished, 
was  unworthy  of  her  esteem;  have  not  indeed  nipped  or 
blighted  her  sensibility,  but  they  have  driven  it  farther  into^ 
the  recesses  of  her  own  bosom,  and  planted  the  seeds  of  an* 
guish  in  her  heart.  It  has  been  an  anguish,  too,  of  that  nature^ 
which  time  may  soften,  but  death  only  can  remove.  The 
circumstance,  to  which  we  have  alluded^  has  mainly  contributed 
to  wean  her  love  from  the  world  around  her,  and  concentrate 
her  thoughts  upon  that  better  one,  which  we,  as  weU  as; 
herself,  humbly  trust,  is  to  be  found  teyond  it. 
It  is  prol)a)>le>  that  if  she  had  lived  a  century  ago,  and  in  a 
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Catholic  country^  Celia  would  hare  buried  herself  in  the  seclu- 
sion of  a  convent.  She  will  sometimes  express  a  wish^  in 
which  she  is  not  absolutely  singular^  that  some  Protestant 
establishment  could  be  formed,  where  women,  with  sentiments 
and  habits  like  her  own,  might  seek  the  shelter  of  a  religious 
asylum;  although  their  stay  should  be  voluntary,  and  no  vows 
of  solitude  or  silence  should  be  enforced.  Her  friends,  however, 
have  laboured  to  convince  .her  that  far  more  good  may  be 
done,  far  more  \drtue  may  be  practised,  and  even  far  more 
real  religion  displayed  in  the  world,  than  in  the  cloister.  She 
has  thus  consented  to  become  a  member  of  our  female  Coun- 
cil. There,  it  is  hoped,  a  new  tone  maybe  given  to  her 
spirits;  and  that  her  pure  and  excellent  character  maybe  pre- 
vented from  sinking  into  austerity  and  gloom :  there  she  has 
been  already  told,  that  her  example  might  encourage  the 
progress  of  that  mystical  superstition  from  which  the  cause  of 
rational  piety  has  so  often  suffered,  and  that  even  in  devotional 
feelings  and  devotional  exercises  there  may  be  a  mischievous 
excess. 

THE  GOSSIP, 

The  last  fsdr  personage,  whom  we  shall  at  present  introduce 
to  our  readers,  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  merry,  thought- 
less, light-hearted  gossip.  We  shall  be  very  brief  in  the 
delineation.  Garrula  loves  to  talk,  and  to  hear  others  talking. 
There  is  a  vast  deal  of  curiosity  in  her  disposition,  but  not  a 
particle  of  rancdur.  .  She  listens  greedily  to  anecdotes  about 
the  errors  and  misfortunes  of  others,  without  being  pleased; 
and  retails  scandal,  without  ill-nature.  The  greater  part  of 
her  life  has  been  spent  in  paying  or  receiving  visits  ;  in  chat- 
tering among  -her  acquaintances ;  and  in  searching  into  do- 
mestic histories.  Garrula,  therefore,  is  one  of  those  ladies, 
who  know  at  least  a  little  of  every  thing  and  every  body.  Ask 
her  a  question  about  the  first  woman,  who  happens  to  appear 
at  a  party ;  and  she  will  tell  you  in  an  instant,  what  was  her 
maiden  name — ^how  many  brothers  and  sisters  she  had,  and 
what  has  become  of  them — ^how  many  lovers  she  jilted — what 
duel  she  occasioned — ^how  much  money  she  brought  her  hus- 
band— ^how  many  children  she  has  reared,  and  how  many  she 
has  lost — ^whether  she  is  happy  in  her  marriage — or  whether 
slander  has  .ever  whispered  a  syllable  against  her  reputation. 
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And  all  this  is  doAe  in  pure  Tolatility  of  spirits^  without  one 
atom  of  censdriousness. 

Gamila  is  a  widow  of  a  certain  age,  and  therefore  thinks 
herself  in  some  measure  a  privileged  person.  She  is,  besides, 
a  monstrous  busy-body,  and  her  person  is  as  restless  as  her 
mind.  She  is  welcome  every  where ;  for  all  are'  eager  after 
domestic  news.  She  hurries  from  rout  to  rout,  from  card- 
table  to  card-table,  and  relates  at  each  what  has  been  said  or 
done  at  all  the  rest — ^who  looked  the  handsomest — ^who  wore 
the  most  becoming  dress— what  flirtations  were  going  on — 
whose  cheek  must  bum  from  having  been  so  much  talked 
about ;  and  who  ought  to  be  afraid  that  their  secret  is  discovered. 

Garrula,  we  expect,  will  be  a  prodigious  acquisition  to  the 
Council  of  Ladies.  She  enters  into  the  design  with  the  great- 
est pleasure  and  alacrity:  she  has  a  thousand  schemes  to 
propose  for  its  adoption:  she  means  to  invite  all  her  friends 
to  assist  in  its  deliberations ;  and  more  particularly  to  hear 
herself  make  her  first  speech. 

The  five  ladies,  who  have  been  thus  mentioned,  are  the 
only  members  of  their  illustrious  body,  of  whom  we  can  now 
afford  any  detailed  account.  A  host  is  behind  :  wives, 
widows,  spinsters,  voluntary  and  involuntary; — coquettes, 
prudes,  and  blue-stockings ;  sentimental  heroines,  women  of 
spirit,  with  a  crowd  who  can  hardly  boast  of  any  peculiar 
characteristic ;  all  of  whom,  whatever  may  be  their  impatience 
to  be  brought  out  as  prominent  figures  on  the  canvas,  must 
rest  content  at  present  to  be  grouped  thus  unceremoniously 
together  in  the  back-ground. 

We  have  only  room  to  add  a  few  laws  and  regulations, 
which  we,  the  Ten,  •  have  drawn  up  for  the  direction  of  the 
Ladies  *  in  Council  assembled ;  with  the  preliminary  remark, 
that  they  are  mote  severe  than  some  of  the  Decemvirs  could 
have  wished.  The  assumption  of  such  a  task  may  appear  on 
our  parts  a  mournful  want  of  gallantry,  or,  perhaps,  an 
unwarrantable  piece  of  impertinence :  we  feel  it  due,  there- 
fore, to  our  own  honour  to  state,  that  it  was  undertaken  at 
the  particular  request  of  the  fair  personages  themselves. 
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LAWS  Aim  J^GUtATlONB, 

1st. — The  pecuKar  jurisdiction  of  the  Britisli  Council  of 
Ladies  shall  be  und«>stood  to  eseteni^  over  England^  Scotland^ 
Ireland^  and  all  other  parts  of  the  British  empire ;  but  everjr 
memb^  iihall  pledge  herself^  on  admission^  to  exert  her 
utmost  effoHs  for  the  diffusion  of  its  influence  over  llie  whole 
female  community  throughout  the  world. 

2d.*-As  the  said  Council  will  be  a  grave  and  dignified  board 
of  superintendence  over  the  general  concerns  of  womankind^ 
every  member  shall  pledge  herself,  on  admission,  to  observe 
due  order  and  decorum  in  the  assembly. 

3d.--«£very  member  shall  take  an  oath,  on  adAiis8ion> 
that  she  has  no  sinister  view  of  obtaining  private  information 
in  this  place,  for  the  purpose  of  repeating  it  elsewhere. 

4th.*— No  lady  shall  be  allowed  to  become  a  member,  who 
has  committed  a  faux  pas :  or  if  any  lady,  after  having 
become  a  member,  shall  be  guilty  of  culpable  indiscretion, 
she  shall  be  expelled  forthwith,  and  declared  for  ever  inca* 
pable  Df  sitting  in  this  assembly. 

5tb. — Such  lady,  however,  shall  be  entitled  to  a  solemn 
and  impartial  trial )  and  shall  have  full  liberty  to  plead  in  her 
own  defence. 

6tb. — ^In  all  such  unfortunate  occurrences,  the  sentence 
and  grounds  of  the  sentence  shall  be  made  public  by  way  of 
warning  and  example  to  aH  future  delinquents. 

7th^ — Among  the  ladies,  in  Council  assembled,  all  emula<- 
tion  in  dresa,  all  petty  rivalships  and  jealousies  are  hereby 
prohibited.  No  member  shall  appear  in  such  expensive  and 
brilliant  costume,  as  may  tend  to  excite  the  bad  and  envious 
passions  of  the  rest ;  or  draw  off  their  attention  from  the 
immediate  subject  of  deliberation ;  under  certain  pains  and 
penallies,  to  be  hereafiter  specified,  suitable  to  the  natmre  'and 
degree  of  the  offence. 

8th. — ^In  all  delicate  cases,  referred  to  the  Council  of  Ladies, 
either  for  examination  or  arbitratioD,  the  most  inviolable 
secresy  shall  be  maintained: — ^^oever  offends  against  tiiis 
law,  shaK  suffer  the  severest  punishment  whieh  the  Couodl 
can  inflict ;  she  shall  have  a  gag  put  upon  her  mouth,  and  be 
condemned  to  perpetual  silence  during  the  sittings  of  the  said 
Council. 
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0lli. — No  lady  sbidl  speftk  of  her  conqiieiis^  or  uhew  het 
love-letters,  without  special  permission. 

IQth/^No  UAf  shall  be  obliged  to  tell  her  nge  on  ndmis- 
non  to  the  Ck)tincil :  but  if  any  lady  volunteers  the  inforitia^ 
tion,  and  represents  herself  above  ten  years  younger  than 
•he  is,  she  ^all  be  expelled  $  and  the  real  date  of  her  bitth, 
as  fobnd  in  the  parish  register,  shall  be  published. 

11th. — No  member  shall  be  allowed  to  speak  for  more  than 
thxed  hours  at  a  tim6 ;  or  fiister  than  the  feat  of  the  Council 
oan  understand. 

19th. — ^In  any  regular  debate,  no  coughing,  or  scraping  of 
feet^  or  sneezing,  or  other  signs  of  impatiende,  shall  be  per-^ 
tutted :  and  whatever  lady  shall  be  detected  in  such  inde- 
eorous  behaviour  shall  be  herself  prohibited  from  speakifig 
during  the  whole  evening. 

13th. — ^In  any  regular  debate^  all  idle  interruption  shall  be 
reckoned  a  breach  of  order :  and  no  lady  shall  commence 
her  harangue^  until  the  last  speaker  has  finished. 

14thw — ^All  personalities  shall  be  strictly  forbidden :  but 
when  disputes  run  high,  and  the  Lady  President  has  lost  her 
authority  in  the  confusion^  the  assembly  shall  be  immediately 
adjourned  ;  or,  if  it  continues  sitting,  its  proceedings  shall  be 
null  and  void. 

I5tfa. — ^When  Several  ladies  rise  at  the  same  moment,  the 
Lady  President  shall  decide  who  is  to  be  heard  first. 

16th. — ^Be  it  however  enacted,  that,  as  a  matter  of  courtesy, 
the  priority  of  expressing  her  opinions  shall  be  granted  to  any 
lietv  thember. 

l7*h.-^Any  lady  shall  receive  a  reprimand  from  the  Lady 
President,  who  evinces  her  dislike  of  what  another  has  caid 
by  a  disdainftd  toss  of  the  head,  or  other  dumb  shew  of  dis- 
satisfaction. 

I8th. — In  atiy  desultory  conversation,  not  more  than  three 
ladies  shall  be  aUowed  to  speak  at  once. 

19th. — ^No  lady  shall  hum  a  tune,  while  another  is 
speaking. 

2Utfa.-^It  being  here  impossible  to  specify  the  whole  cata- 
logue of  delinquencies  and  their  appropriate  punishments, 
tftudi  must  be  left  to  the  decision  of  the  Council,  which 
shall  be  the  supreme  judge  of  aU  offences  against  itself,  as 
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they.occur^  if  it  Bhall  appear  that  no  ^  adequate  peiuilty  has 
been  provided. 

.  21st. — ^All  questions  shall  be  decided  by  a  majority  of  yotes-; 
and  the  Lady  President  shall  have  a  casting,  vote  upon. an 
equal  division. 

22d. — ^The  preceding  rule  shall  apply  only  to  matters  of 
legislation : .  in  judicial  cases,  when  the.  votes  are  equal,  the 
person  under  tirial  shall  be  acquitted. 

23d.-TAll  questions,  coming  within  the  province  of  the 
Council  of  Ladies,  shall  originate  with  that  body ;  but  noBe 
of  its  resolutions  shall  pass  into  a  law  without  having  gone 
through  the  Council  of  Ten. 

24th. — ^A  committee  of  the,  Coimcil  of  Ladies  shall  sit 
weekly :  .but  a  general  assembly  of  the  female  parliament 
shall  be  held  only  once  a  month,  unless  summoned  upon  some 
extraordinary  occasion. 

25th« — ^Applications  for  admission,  and  all  other  commu*- 
nications  whatsoever,  must  be  addressed  to  the  Council  of 
I^adi^s,  under  cover  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Council  of  Ten. 


COMPARATIVE  VIEW  OF  LIFE  AND  HAPPINESS 
IN  EUROPE  AND  IN  THE  EAST. 

BY  THE  TRAVELLER,  No.  2. 

*  Having  said  much  more  than  was  intended  on  the 
character  of  Orientals,  I  shall  now  proceed  to  oflfer  a  few 
remarks  on  their  manners— ^on  examination  quite  subordinate 
to  the  other  in  our  general  inquiry  into  their  happiness  |  as 
manners  are  certainly  much  influenced  by  character,  and  have 
been  supposed  to  be  entirely  dependent  on  itr— the  infallible 
signs  by  which  it  manifests  or  betrays  itself.  Correspondmg, 
then,  with  the  indolent  gravity  of  the  Oriental,  ,we  observe  a 
calm  expression  of  countenance,  and  a  serious  and  dignified 
deportment— his  movements  are  slow  and  graceful  3  generally 
natural  and  never  affected — ^in  his  reception  of  a  stranger  or 
indifferent  person,  he  testifies  no  emotion,  because  he  feels 
no    pleasure— his  politeness  is  without  adulation,  and.. his 
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friendship  precedes  his  professions — ^he  feels  ho  necessity  of 
exerting  himself  ~to  entertain  his  risitor ;  he  is  never  gratui- 
tously complimentary^  nor  evcfr  thinks  it  his  duty  to  over- 
whelm you  with  nonsense,  in  order  to  keep  up  conversation  5 
a  ready  interchange  of  vapid  jests,  and  lively  puerilities  is  not 
gaiety,  he  thinks,  because  silence  is  not  dulness  ; — ^it  is 
irksome,  it  is  ridiculous  to  affect  a  violent  interest  on  subjects 
when  you  can  feel  none  and  excite  none.  Silence  is  more 
manly,  and  less  stupid,  than  such  laborious  and  ineffectual 
hypocrisy. 

It  woiild  seem  from  this  description,  which  is  not  at  all 
overcharged,  that  the  unelastic  and  inflexible  personages  to 
whom  it  relates,  had  forgotten  that  the  same  nature  which, 
to  distinguish  us  from  our  brother  brutes,  "  gave  us  tears," 
gave  us,  at  the  same  time,  a  compensatory  prerogative  in 
laughter.  This  is  not,  however,  quite  the  case :  they  pos- 
sess, in  common  with  ourselves,  that  invaluable  privilege— 
its  exercise  is  accompanied  by  the  same  musical  sounds,  the 
same  amilible  contortions  of  body  and  countenance — ^the  only 
difference  is  in  the  manner  in  which  they  avail  themselves  of 
it.  It  has  been  well  remarked,  that  a  people  must  have 
attained  a  considerable  rank  in  civilisation  before  they  can 
acquire  any  taste  for  ridicule.  The  Turks  themselves,  the 
most  civilized  of  Orientals,  have  not  yet  reached  that  point. — 
Laughter  is,  therefore,  never  among  them  the  means  of  ex- 
pressing any  species  of  admiration  —  to  laugh  frequently 
is  a  mark  of  contemptible  levity,  and  to  laugh  at  is  to  offer 
an  unpardonable  insult.  When,  therefore,  a  Turk  feels 
disposed  to  indulge  in  that  undignified  amusement,  he  sends 
for  his  meddah  or  buffoon ;  as  a  noble  Roman  would  formerly 
have  ordered  his  parasite,  or  an  English  monarch  his  fool. 
The  age  of  high  burlesque  is  anterior,  in  every  countiy,  to 
that  of  refined  and  delicate  ridicule. 

Dancing  is  the  earliest  and  the  favourite  amusement  of  all 
savages,  and  is  continued,  in  some  shape  or  other,  in  every 
stage  of  civilisation — ^the  Turks  have  banished  the  unmanly 
exercise  to  their  priests  and  their  harlots.  Ask  a  Turk,  in 
an  European  ball-room,  why  he  does  not  dance — ''Why 
should  I  dance,"  (he  will  reply)  *'  when  there  are  so  many 
who  are  dancing  for  my  amusement?"    However  this  pre- 
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jodice^  arbing  from  Arrogance  engrafted  on  indolen^se^  im,  I 
believe^  exclusively  Turicisb :  all  other  Orientals  CQndeacendi 
like  ounselveA,  to  extract  pleasure  even  firom  the  laborious 
fiivolity  (rf  the  dance. 

The  grave  and  stationary  Mnssulma^  is  not  whirie4>  as  we 
are^  round  the  oibit  of  fashion:  he  doesnpt  walk^  or  ^t>  or 
dress  after  the  whim  of  another.  An  Arab  may  alwi^s  b€  seen 
in  his  hereditary  cloak^  and  there  has  been  little  variatian  in 
the  make  of  Turkish  trowsersj  from  the  days  of  Mahomet  II* 
to  the  days  of  the  magnanimous  Mahmoud.  But  We  must 
tkot,  therefore^  flatter  ourselves  that  the  glories  of  puppyism 
are  exclusively  our  own* — ^tbe  genius  of  foppery  has  also 
expanded  his  wings  in  the  east,  and  makes  amebds  by 
splendour  and  gaudiness^  for  hi|  want  of  mutability.  The 
affectation  of  effeminacy  is  indeed  rare  in  a  land  of  warriorsi 
but  the  blustering  coxcoml^  is  not  an  uncomDiOn  animal-^ 
some  too^  the  richness  of  whose  plumage  would  exdte  no 
small  envy  among  the  peacocks  of  the>  west  end<  But  I  had 
forgotten  that  our  question  is  that  of  happiness;  and  I  omless 
myself  unable  to  decide  how  far  a  numerical  superiority  in 
dandies  will  give  either  side  the  advantage  in  this  inquiry:  hut 
as  an  eminent  moralist  has  thought  it  not  degraduig  to  specu^ 
late  on  the  happiness  of  an.  oy^ter,  it  is  £|ot  improbable  that 
the  etk}oyment»  of  a  fop  may  furnish  materids  for  the  niedi-* 
tation  of  some  future  philosopher. 

The  respect  for  old  age^  which  has  ever  been  an  Orienbd 
virtue^  still  is  moregenerid  in  the  east  than  among  ourselves; 
and  the  canise  or  consequence  of  this  k|  that  old  men  are 
more  generally  respectable.  When  the  Spirit  of  conversation 
does  not  consist  in  mere  sprightliness  and  vivacity^  attention 
is  secured  by  seriousness  ;rather  than  by  levity;  and  it  is 
therefore^  that  increasing  years^  by  conferring.. additional 
gravity^  bring  with  them  an  increase  of  respectability. 
There  is  no  temptation  for  the  grey-bearded  patriarch  to  afiect 
the  frivolity  of  youth,  when  frivolity,  even  in  youth^  is  con* 
sidered  unmanly  and  contemptible;  he  is  therefore  oodtevted, 
by  the  support  of  his  natural  character^  to  merit  thevenen!- 
tion  of  the  young,  and  the  youqg  acquire  the  habit  of 
venerating  a  character,  which  is  never  sullied  by.  Vim  or 
folly. 
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An  impdrtant  practical  benefit  Ib  derived  from  the  social 
meals  of  the  Arabs — those  who  haveonce^^eaten  salt  together/' 
can  hardly  afterwards  become  enemies ;  and  this  is  so  far 
from  beii^g  the  case  among  ourselves^  that  our  most  angry 
and  inveterate  quarrels  not  unfrequently  have  their  origin  in 
scenes  of  conviviality.  So  amiable  a  custom^  so  religiously 
obsei^ed^  would  appear  at  first  to  be  productive  of  solid 
blessings^  for  the  want  of  which  we  are  ill  compensated  by  all 
the  wit  and  gaiety  and  brilliancy  which  ornament  the  assem* 
blies  of  the  west — ^it  would  appear  that  those  who  make 
social  harmony  and  inviolable  friendship  the  object  and  the 
consequence  of  their  commonest  repasts^  must  be  a  happier  as 
well  as  a  wiser  race  than  those^  among  whom  the  moral 
tendency  of  convivial  meetings  is  at  least  doubtful;  the  very 
febric  of  whose  sodety  is  mainly  supported  by  a  senseless 
love  of  display,  and  the  incessant  agency  of  rival  vanities 
and  rival  foUies.  Fortunately,  however,  for  the  honour  of 
civilisation,  a  little  more  consideration  leads  us  to  a  different 
concluidon — and  this  apparent  cement  of  opposite  interests 
and  conflicting  passions,  proves  At  last  to  be  only  an  expe- 
dient of  barbarism  to  correct  its  own  ferocity — a  custom  to 
supply  the  want  of  laws,  or  of  the  power  to  enforce  them — 
an  attempt  of  religion  and  humanity  to  prevent  the  increase 
of  enmities,  which  are  generally  sanguinary,  which  never 
cease  but  with  life,  and  are  frequently  transmitted  to  the 
vengeance  pf  posterity. 

After  having  said  thus  much  respecting  the  manners  of 
Orientals,  as  compared  to  our  own,  I  find  it  very  difBetdt  to 
draw  any  conclusion  as  to  their  probable  effect  xm  our 
compMutive  bappiness--^the  springs  of  happiness  lie  deeper, 
and  are  only  to  be  sought  for  in  the  manners  of  a  people,  as 
for  as  those*  manners  throw  a  light  on  the  character  which 
gave  them  birth;  but  though  in  an  attempt  to  penetrate  indU 
victual  peculiarities,  this  light  may  prove  a  very  uncertain  and 
even  treacherous  guide,  it  may  frequently  be  used  w|th  great 
confidence  in  examining  the  general  features  of  nationcU 
character,  and  thus  far  only  is  it  of  any  service  in  our  present 
inquiry. 

It  win  not  here  be  necessary  ix3  say  many  words  on  the 
subject  of  religion;  because  religion  affects  happiness  only 
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inasmuch  as  it  form's  or  influences  our  social  and  moral  qua- 
lities ;  and  affords  to  suffering  virtue  a  pious  consolation 
in  the  promise  of  immortality.  The  promise  of  immortality 
is  held  out  to  Mahometans  as  well  as  to  Christians ;  they  too 
believe  in  a  state  of  rewards  and  punishments ;  the  difference 
consists  in  the  nature  of  the  virtues  and  vices  by  which  the 
one  and  the  other  are  merited — of  their  social  and  moral 
qualities  much  has  already  been  said^  and  something  will  be 
added  hereafter. 

It  would  be  absurd  and  irrelevant  to  institute  any  compa- 
rison between  the  actual  precepts  of  the  two  religions, — ^if 
those  of  the  KorAn  be  often  sublime,  and  generally  simple 
and  practicable,  its  beauties  cannot  blind  us  to  the  ^^  damned 
spot"  that  disfigures  them.  A  part  of  it,  at  least,  is  written 
in  blood — and  it  would  be  worse  than  futility  to  inquire, 
whether  the  general  dissemination  of  happiness  will  more 
probably  be  effected  by  the  law  which  commands  us  to 
forgive,  or  by 'that  which  enjoins  revenge — whether  the 
olive-branch  or  the  scimitar  be  the  symbol  of  welfare  and 
prosperity— whether  mercy  or  massacre  be  the  watchword  of 
virtue. 

The  great  misfortune  of  the  Christian  religion  has  been 
the  variety  of  opinions,  a.nd  continual  differences  of  those 
who  profess  it.  As  much  discord  has  existed  among  Maho- 
metans, supported  by  as  much  virulence,  and  has  given  rise 
to  sects  almost  as  various  and  numerous.  They  are  indeed 
free  from  the  molestation  of  one  wretched  race,  the  oflbpring 
of  importunate  vanity  and  misdirected  reason — ^that  hungry 
pack  of  sceptics,  who  would  borrow  the  zeal  of  fanaticism  to 
propagate  their  cold  and  miserable  errors ; — ^who  expand  their 
"  wide  Cerberian  mouths  '*  to  yell  at  all  that  is  fairest  and 
most  pious  in  our  holy  institutions,  and  call  each  other  to 
the  promised  feast  with  ominous  and  discordant  bowlings— 
a  voracious  and  unsightly  company— 

*'  Pamphagud,  et  Dorceus,  et  Oribasus,  Arcades  omnes, 
Nebrophonosque  valens,  et  tmx  cum  Laelape  Theroh." 

One  subject  still  remains  to  be  discussed,  and  it  forms  not 
the  least  interesting  part  of  our  inquiry — ^the  different  condi- 
tion of  women  in  the  east  and  west,  and  its  influence  on 
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social  happiness — a  matter  to  be  treated  neither  with  haste  or 
levity, 

'^  Nemo  non  didicisse  mavult  quam  discere" — ^and  if  it  be 
really  so  irksome  and  laborious  to  leam^  we  may  be  less  surprised 
that  it  is  so  extremely  difficult  to  unlearn — our  knowledge 
becomes  a  kind  of  establishment^  erected  with  care  and 
industry ;  and  we  therefore  receive  with  natural  prejudice 
and  distrust  all  attempts  to  reform  it.  It  is  for  this  reason^  I 
suppose^  that  we  still  retain  so  many  erroneous  ideas  about 
thB  connubial  arrangements  of  the  east ;  that  so  many  old 
ladies  continue  shudderingly  to  assure  us,  that  every  Turk  is 
a  domestic  tyrant,  a  sort  of  blue  beard;  a  fierce. and  hideous 
monster,  who  makes  love  with  his  scimitar  in  his  hand  and 
sheathes  it  not  unfrequently  in  the  bosom  of  the  fair  unfor- 
tunate, who  is  obliged  to  endure  with  equal  submission  his 
fondness  and  his  barbarity.  Nor  has  the  Mahometan  in  her 
death  (they  tell  us)  that  consolation  which  the  slightest  effort 
of  reason  is  supposed  able  to  communicate  to  the  wildest 
savage — ^the  belief  in  an  immortal  soul ;  the  ruthless  prophet 
who  commanded  woman  to  bind  her  neck  in  slavery  before  her 
lord,  has  cursed  her  too,  with  hopelessness,  when  he  pro- 
nounced her  soul-less ;  but  what  is  of  all  the  least  pardonable 
and  most  mortifying,  (they  say)  is  the  plurality  of  wives,  with 
which  he  has  indulged  his  licentious  followers  ;  thus  degrading 
into  a  mere  domestic  animal  the  being  which  was  intended  by 
Providence  to  be  the  blessing  of  man. 

Alas  !  too  credulous  ladies  !  the  prophet,  unfortunately  for 
his  enemies,  but  happily  for  his  wives,  had  less  cruelty  and 
much  more  gallantry  than  you  imagine — ^it  is  true,  indeed, 
that  he  has  permitted  to  the  sons  of  the  faithful  the  enjoyment 
of  four  "  blessings  "  each  ;  but  so  small  are  their  capabilities 
of  such  enjoyment,  or  so  few  are  those  who  consider  them- 
selves to  merit  this  multiplication  of  happiness,  that  it  is  rare 
to  hear  of  a  Mussulman  who  is  not  amply  contented  with  one. 
That  there  is  a  great  facility  of  divorce  in  most  parts  of  the 
east  is  equally  true — ^but  may  it  not  be  doubted  (I  ask  diffi- 
dently) whether  the  prophet,  in  the  allowance  of  such  a  facility, 
has  consulted  only-  the  inclination  of  the  men  ?  whether  to 
them  conclusively  belongs  the  weakness  of  mutability  ?  Is  it 
not  a  woman  who  exclaims  in  the  tragedy^  ^^j'aime  assez  mon- 
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amant  pour — renoncer  d  lui" — and  is  it  lees  difficult  (from  so 
disinterested  a  motive)  to  renounce  a  lover  than  a  husband ) 
The  prophet  had  studied  the  female  heart — ^he  was  under  too 
many  obligations  to  the  soul  of  woman  to  doubt  its  existencei 
and  its  existence  implied  its  immortality*  He  was  as  fa? 
removed  from  ingratitude  as  from  scepticism^  and  has  there** 
fore  prepared  a  sumptuous  paradise,  a  celestial  seraglio^for 
the  spirits  of  virtuous  women. — ^It  is  separate^  indeed,  from 
the  habitations  pf  their  lovers  .and  their  Others  and  their  more 
fortunate  husbands — ^but  what  of  that  i  the  prophet  himself 
will  watch  over  them-^and  as  they  will  Jio  longer  atand  in 
need  of  ugly,  feeble,  and  importunate  jailor^,  it  is  highly  pro- 
bable that  be  will  adjudge  their  old  imdrogynous  tormentorj 
the  Kislar  Aga,  to  the  paradise  of  men. 

But  to  return  to  earth  and  mortality-^women  in  the  east  are 
placed  by  law,  it  must  be  allowed,  pretty  much  under  tiieir 
husbands'  control ;  this,  however,  is  rarely  exerted  in  its  full 
extent,  and  they  are  in  fact  very  far  removed  from  the  condi* 
tion  of  slaves;  their  treatment  more  nearly  resembles  that 
of  children — they  are  not  often  the  victims  of  severity,  though 
they  may  sometimes  be  chilled  to  death  by  habitual  neglect 
or  heartless  contempt. 

By  far  the  greater  number  of  Mahometan  women  are  wholly 
uneducated — ^there  are  some  few  at  Cairo  who  are  taught  to 
read  and  write ;  *  the  great  ladies  of  Constantinople  (into 
whose  merits  we  shall  presently  inquire  more  minutely)  seem 
to  have  advanced  a  few  steps  further  into  the  light  of  literature 
—and  a  Persian  blue-stocking  may  be  nearly  on  a  par  with 
her  learned  siste^  of  Turkey ;  but  the  great  mass  are  involved  in 
deep,  superstitious,  impenetrable  darkness.  It  would  be  little 
short  pf  insult  to  dwell  upon  the  comforts,  the  pleasures,  or 
the  virtues,  of  the  very  existence  of  which  they  are  of  necessity, 
ignoratit — for  it  will  hardly  be  advanced,  that  ignorance  of 
any  blessing  compensates  for  its  absence — ^that  a  blind  man  is 
as  happy,  as  the  man  who  sees,  because  he  has  never  seen. — 
Rather,  touched  with  compassion  for  the  mental  degradation 
pf  so  large  and  so  interesting  a  p(^ion  of  our  species,  let  us 
inquire,  whether  the  other  circumstances  of  their  domestic  life 
be  such  as  to  compensate  to  their  dignity  or  their  hajipiness 
for  this  utter  absence  of  intellectual,  enjoymen);. 
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The  seclttsiou  of  the  Hwcm,  however  abhorrent  from  the 
spirit  of  gallantry  and  civilUatipn^  possesses  a  kind  of  tranquil 
dignity  conformable  to  Oriental  decorousness^  and  not  dee(itute 
of  attractions  even  to  the  secluded.  Their  life^  according  to 
the  animated  imaginations  of  our  less  invisible  beauties^  must 
necessarily  pass  in  a  perpetual  struggle  mOix  iron  b^rs^  and 
mutes^  and  folding  doors — an  interminable  warfare  with  bolta 
and  fetters  and  hideous  black  slaves.^--No  such  thing — ^they 
are  brought  up  in  the  barbarous  belief^  that  there  is  nothing 
despicable^  nothing  deplon^le  in  staying  at  home* — ^that  life  is 
endurable^  though  spent  in  privfiX;y — that  beauty  is  still  admir-^ 
able^  though  it  be  idlowed  to  one  only  to  admire  it — that 
modesty  is  not  less  chaste^  because  it  is  not  exposed  to  temp* 
tation — ^but  that^  to  be  carried  in  procession  through  the  most 
public  streets — ^to  present  an  unveiled  visage  to  the  gaze  of 
eveiy  profligate^  who  iirill  stare  at  it — ^to  court  the  admiration 
of  ail  men^  except  one — and  to  listen  most  willingly  to  the 
conversation  that  is  least  severe — all  this,  and  all  that  follows 
this^  they  denounce^  with  a  stupidity  altogether  unaccountable, 
to  be  degrading  and  indecent  and  qontemptible. 

And  yet  however  strictly  a  Mahometan  woman,  from  duty 
or  from  inclination^  may  devote  herself  to  the  pleasure  of  her 
hjisband,  she  can  little  hope  to  be  rewarded  by  an}*  of  the 
sweetest  of  those  complicated  enjoyments,  in  the  union  and 
harmony  of  whidi  consists  connubial  happiness.  The  dis- 
tance at  which  she  is  almost  necessarily  held  by  her  haughty 
lord,  the  entire  absence  of  all  common  pursuits  and  even 
common  ideas,  and  the  utter  destitution  of  those  thousand 
little  ddicsicies  too  fine  and  too  fugitive  to  be  described,  the 
interchange  of  which  precludes  indifference,,  and  produces  and 
nourishes  love — these  reasons  are  sufficient  to  prove  it  impos- 
sible for  a  Mahometan  pair  to  obtain  that  perfect  unanimity, 
amounting  almost  to  identity  of  soul,  of  which  human  nature 
is  capable,  though  we  so  sdidom  put  it  to  the  trial.  Their. 
religion  too  furnishes  them  with  what  I  must,  fancifully  per- 
haps, consider  as  another  impediment  to  the  possession  of 
complete  happiness— the  separation  of  souls  after  death-— I  am 
loth  to  believe  that  the  perfection  of  love  in  two  highly 
sensible  beings  could  co^exist  with  the  belief  of  a  speedy  and 
eternal  separation* 
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Deprived  then  of  the  highest  and  most  exquisite  enjoyments 
of  civilized  society,  they  are,  it  must  be  allowed,  comparatively 
free  from  the  pitiful  bickerings  and  intrigues  and  jealousies, 
which  so  frequently  deform  the  beauty,  and  disturb  the  tran- 
quillity of  our  domestic  life.  Their  women,  it  is  true,  gain  not 
so  much  in  this  respect  as  their  men ;  because  that  soft  and 
patient  sex  is  said  to  delight  in  those  little  innocent  exercises 
of  liberty,  those  gentle  breezes  of  discord^  which  just  serve  to 
ruffle  the  surface  of  matrimony,  without  endangering  the  safety 
of  the  vessels  that  are  floating  on  it — a  perpetual  calm  were  too 
tedious — ^let  us  set  sail  and  trust  to  Providence. — ^Now  men 
are  generally  of  a  different  opinion,  and  Mussulmen  are  not 
slow  in  exerting  their  authority  to  repress  these  amiable  ef- 
fervescences, these  little  '^  consequential  ills  that  freedom 
draws.'* 

We  must  now  come,  I  fear,  to  the  mention  of  one  virtue, 
in  which  the  advantage  must  be  conceded  to  the  daughters  of 
the  east — so  awfiil  a  virtue,  that  its  very  name  may  not  be 
pronounced  without  hesitation. — ^Is  it  charity,  or  economy  ? 
is  it  sensibility,  devotion,  or  piety  ?  Not  one  of  these. 
Beauty  it  cannot  be,  nor  the  power  of  displaying  or  preserving 
it — ^for  these  a^e  hardly  virtues — ^no;  it  is  the  power  of  opposing 
moral  rectitude  to  vicious  inclination — of  subduing  passion  by 
principle — ^in  one  word,  it  is  chastity. 

Now  when  we  consider  that  the  customs-  and  religion  of 
Mahometan  women,  and  the  legal  power  of  their  husbands, 
subject  them,  not  indeed  to  slavery,  but  to  a  degree  of  restraint 
much  greater  than  is  at  all  fashionable  in  the  west — ^that  they 
are  almost  precluded  from  the  society  of  strangers,  into  which 
our  unsuspicious  fair  ones  advance  with  the  most  engaging 
familiarity^  the  feet,  which  it  has  been  my  misfortune  to 
mention,  appears  utterly  anomalous  and  incomprehensible. — 
For  is  it  not  now  sufficiently  notorious,  that  every  species  of 
confinement  and  severity  tends  essentially  to  the  encourage^ 
ment  of  female  weakness  ?  Is  there  a  bride  in  Kensington 
gardens,  a  widow  at  a  masquerade,  or  a  paysanne  in  a  hayfield, 
who  cannot  make  it  indisputably  clear — ^to  all  other  brides, 
widows,  and  haymakers, — that  duennas  and  jealousy,  and  bars, 
and  locks  are  utterly  subversiveof  virtue  ?  that  principles  are  to 
be  tried  and  confirmed  by  temptation  ?  that  constant  exposure- 
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to  danger  is  the  only  possible  preservation  from  harm  ?  AH  this 
is  incontrovertible — ^but  the  fact  remains — certain,  disgi*aceful, 
and  inexplicable. 

Another  fact,  consequent  on  this,  and  of  immeasurable  im- 
portance in  our  estimate  of  happiness,  is  not  to  be  omitted; 
though  it  is  difficult  to  find  expressions  corresponding  to  the 
mixture  of  intense  and  conflicting  feelings,  which  are  ever  ex- 
cited by  the  consideration  of  that  subject.  Is  it  afBilction  or  is 
it  shame  that  preponderates,  when  we  confess  that  the  cities 
of  Christian  Europe  are  oppressed  by  a  moral  calamity,  for 
which  legislators  can  provide  no  remedy,  which  overwhelms 
honour  and  decency,  and  to  which  religion  itself  can  oppose 
little  impediment.  And  has  our  boasted  civilisation  really 
reduced  us  to  this  ?  is  the  health  of  our  social  body  to  be 
maintained  only  by  the  action  of  the  running  sore,  which  de- 
forms and  disgraces  it  ?  this  curious  and  gaudy  edifice,  does  it 
require  then  such  unseemly  and  unnatural  appendages  to  prop 
and  support  it  ?  Wise  men  tell  us  so  and  good  men  are  sorrow- 
fully silent — and  all  other  men,  without  either  thought  or 
sorrow,  acquiesce  in  the  necessity  of  prostitution. 

This  desolating  evil,  the  moral  plague  of  Christianity,  has  a 
very  rare  and  confined  existence  in  the  east — ^its  publicity  is 
endured  only  in  Egypt,  Thus  is  prevented  an  enormity  of 
misery,  surpassed  only  by  that  which  is  inflicted  on  the  human 
race  by  the  toleration  of  slavery.  But  we  have  little  reason 
to  exult  that,  of  two  degrading  calamities,  we  have  chosen,  or 
are  subjected  to,  the  lesser — it  is  at  last  but  a  miserable  kind 
of  satisfaction  which  the  wretch  derives  from  the  contem- 
plation of  greater  wretchedness — still  it  is  satisfaction — but 
there  is  surely  no  consolation  in  being  surpassed  in  villainy 
and  infamy. 

Thus  much  may  be  said  generally  with  respect  to  the  cha- 
racter and  comparative  happiness  of  Christian  and  Mahometan 
women — some  facts,  however,  may  have  been  generally  stated, 
which  are  not  universally  true;  for  there  are  distinct  national 
characters  among  eastern  as  well  as  among  western  ladies. 
A  Turkish  sultana,  for  instance,  has  some  accomplishments 
to  which  the  belles  of  Nubia  or  Arabia  are  entire  strangers; 
and  many  pages  of  praise  might  b^  written  on  the  incorrupti- 
bility of  English  women,  which  would  not  be   so  strictly 
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merited  (we  are  assured)  by  the  "  fair  and  fervid**  daughters  of 
Italy.  And  besides^  I  wish  not  to  dismiss  this  very  interesting 
subject  without  entering  a  little  more  minutely  into  the  details 
of  female  life^  on  both  sides  of  the  Adriatic^  and  thus  insti- 
tuting a  closer  investigation  of  the  causes  of  social  enjoyment, 
as  emanating  from  women  and  as  reflected  upon  men.  I  feel 
the  oppressive  importance  of  the  inquiry  which  I  have  under- 
taken, and  am  determined  to  conduct  it  with  becoming  gravity 
and  impartiality. 


Thus  much  had  been  submitted  to  the  examination  of  ^^  the 
Council/*  when  it  was  suggested  by  the  Soldier,  that  the 
subject  on  which  the  Traveller  was  now  about  to  enter,  was  of 
such  extreme  delicacy,  that  his  opinions  thereon,  however 
just  they  might  possibly  be,  and  even  derived  from  actual 
observation  and  experience,  could  not  with  propriety  be  pub** 
lished,  without  the  imprimatur  of  the  ^^  Ladies  in  Ck)uncil.*' 
The  Traveller  professed  the  highest  veneration  for  that  tribunal 
— objecting,  however,  their  necessary  ignorance  of  Oriental 
lifC)  and  expressing  a  suspicion,  that  women  were  not  in 
general  the  best  judges  in  matters  of  human  nature,  even  when 
relating  peculiarly  to  themselves.  This  paradox  served  only 
to  convince  the  majority  of  the  Council,  that  the  aflairs  of  the 
ladies  were  not  perfectly  safe  in  the  hands  of  the  Travdler  ;-^ 
he  submitted  therefore,  with  a  tolerably  good  grace,  to  the 
order  of  the  President,  that  the  remainder  of  his  disquifiition 
should  be  distinctly  recited  by  himself  in  person  to  the  as^ 
aembled  ladies,  and  again  brought  up  for  the  approbation  of  the 
Council,  after  it  should  have  received  their  sanction.  The 
Traveller  only  requested  that,  while  attending  to  the  objections 
of  his  fair  judges,  mjore  than  four  of  them  might  not  be  allowed 
to  speak  at  the  same  moment — this  was  thought  just  by  the 
President  \  but  was  looked  upon  by  the  ladies  as  an  uncon-* 
scionable  restraint  on  their  freedom  of  debate :  hence  arose 
other  difficulties,  which  will  defer  for  several  days  the  con- 
clusion of  the  Traveller's  labour. 
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HUNT  AND  THE  RADICALS. 

7WB  B4RQN  LAS  CASAS  v.  SIR  HUDSON  LOWE: 
MfL  &MEAR4  v,  THE  EDITORS  OF  THE  PUBLIC  JOUfiNALS, 

Your  mpdera  Babylon  is  a  very  dujl  place  at  this  season 
of  the  year,  said  the  Cosmopolite  the  other  (evening  in  Council. 
As  to  foreign  intelligence,  it  is  true  that  the  stock-jobbers 
manage  to  get  up  some  alarming  reports,  and  sprea^d  them  in 
r^pid  succession  along  the  town,  that  they  may  prey  upon 
human  gullibility.  But  of  subjects  of  conversation  in  the 
home  department  of  news,  there  is  a  miserable  dearth :  there 
is  absolutely  nothing  to  talk  about.  We  cannot  be  apiused 
for  ever  with  the  tomfooleries  of  Radicalism.  We  have  had 
quite  enough  of  the  liberation  and  triumphal  eptiy  into  liondou 
of  that  most  magnificent  mountebank  Mr.  Hunt — ^the  plaided 
prince  of  quacks — ^the  adviser  of  constables — ^tbe  JLord  of  the 
Manor  of  Glaston  twelve  hides — ^the  friend  of  pea^e  and  order 
— ^the  dissuader  from  violence  and  tumult — the  jptrepid  hero 
who  disregards  even  the  perils  of  assassination  by  the  einis^a- 
ries  of  a  British  Ministry  for  the  good  of  the  people.  We 
have  had  enough  too  of  that  other  philanthropic  Solomon 
Mr.  ex-Sheriff  Parkins,  the  wiseacre  who  procreates  children 
by  mistake,  and  presides  at  public  dinners  by  accident.  Really^ 
when  all  this  caricaturing  of  patriotism  is  understood  and  un-' 
masked^  there  is  just  as  little  interest  in  the  thing  as  in  the 
exhibition  of  the  mermaid,  when  we  know  the  exact  place* 
where  the  head  of  the  ape  has  been  stitched  on  to  the  body  of 
thfi  fish.  By  the  way,  if  the  said  monster,  instead  of  being  half 
fish,  was  a  compound  of  the  baboon  and  the  serpent,  the  im- 
posture in  the  glass-case  would  be  no  bad  emblenc),  of  the 
present  demigods  of  reform.  Why  will  not  your  govern- 
ment let  them  alone;  leave  their  exposure  to  each  other,  and 
their  punishment  to  the  common  sense  of  the  nation  ?  Whe^ 
it  is  evident  that  the  great  key  to  tiieir  character  is  an  ias^ne 
thirst  after  notoriety  5  why  should  we  not  apply  to  the»a  the 

words  of  Milton  ? — 

They  nought  merit  hut  dispraise 
And  ignomifiy,  yet  to  glory  aspire 
Vaitt'-giorious ;  and  through  infamy  seek  fame  :-r- 
Therefofe  etermti  silence  be  their  ioom* 
y2 
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This  would  be  all  very  well,  swd  the  President,  if  there  were 
no  unprincipled  journalists,  who  laboured,  for  the  furtherance  of 
their  own  views,  to  write  these  pretenders  to  patriotism  into  a 
kind  of  celebrity,  and  attach  importance  to  their  operations. 
As  it  is,  we  ought  to  be  thankful  to  the  men,  whoever  they 
may  be,  who  in  such  a  case  apply  the  lash  of  ridicule,  and  do 
the  dirty  work  of  castigation.  It  would  be  well  if  we  were  to 
undertake  the  task  ourselves.  Suppose,  Urbanus,  you  were 
to  write  a  mock-heroic  poem,  or  satirical  epic,  to  be  called  **The 
Reformiad,"  or  some  such  name.  It  is  an  excellent  subject; 
but  you  must  mind,  in  treating  it,  to  shew  yourself  the  friend 
of  regulated  freedom,  while  you  laugh  at  the  mischievous  or 
frantic  projects  which  can  alone  bring  our  possession  of  it  into 
jeopardy.  Your  poem  should  be  a  political  Dunciad,  in  which 
you  might  embalm  all  the  political  impostors  and  political 
blockheads  of  the  present  age,  in  terrorem  to  the  political 
impostors  and  political  blockheads  of  posterity : 

*'  Sacred  to  ridicule  their  whole  life  long. 

And  the  sad  burthen  of  some  merry  song." 

^*  WTiat  think  you  of  my  suggestion?"  —  ^^  I  am  ready 
enough,"  answered  Urbanus,  '^  to  imdertake  the  task;  but 
the  chances  are,  that  before  it  can  be  completed  these  doughty 
politicians  will  have  died  a  natural  death,  or  become  a  theme 
too  obscure  and  despicable  for  my  muse." — "So  much  the 
better,"  replied  the  President :  ^^  but  I  fear  that  the  species 
will  remain,  although  the  individuals  may  be  politically 
defunct." 

Some  members  of  the  Council  now  observed,  with  reference 
to  the  remark  of  the  Cosmopolite,  that  there  were  other  topics 
of  conversation  afloat,  besides  the  rump  of  a  contemptible  fac- 
tion— the  self-exposed  champions  of  revolutionary  reform. 
Mention  was  made,  among  the  rest,  of  the  rencontre  between 
the  young  Las  Casas  and  Sir  Hudson  Lowe :  and  as  connected 
with  it,  the  disputes  between  Mr.  O'Meara  and  the  editors  of 
the  London  jomnals.  The  discourse  then  turned  upon  duell- 
ing in  general :  but  as  much  difference  of  opinion  was  found 
to  exist  upon  the  subject,  we  have  kept  the  form  of  a  dialogue 
and  reserved  the  discussion  for  a  future  time.  With  regard, 
however,  to  the  above-mentioned  transactions,  the  sentiments 
of  the  whole  '^  Ten"  were  the  same,  with  some  very  slight 
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shades  of  distiiiction:  we^  therefore^  directing  our  attention— 
according  to  our  universal  custom,  where  it  can  be  conveni 
ently  observed — ^to  principles  rather  than  persons,  shall  here 
give  them  to  our  readers  in  the  usual  form,  without  the  inter- 
ruption occasioned  by  a  change  of  speakers. 

The  facts  in  the  case  of  Sir  Hudson  Lowe,  as  being  univer- 
sally known,  need  not  detain  us  long.  They  are  simply,  as 
fallows.  Sir  Hudson  Lowe,  a  Kniglit  of  the  Bath,  and  a 
Major-General  in  the  British  army,  was  Governor  of  St. 
Helena  during  the  greater  part  of  the  time,  in  which  Napoleon 
Bonaparte  was  detained  there  as  a  state  prisoner*  In  the  course 
of  his  official  duty,  he  felt  himself  bound,  not  only  to  keep  a 
very  strict  watch  over  the  imperial  captive,  but  to  impose,  as 
it  appears,  severe  restrictions  upon  some  of  his  attendants;  and 
among  the  rest  the  Count  Las  Casas  and  his  son.  Whether 
he  adopted  measures  of  excessive  harshness;  whether  he  ex- 
ceeded his  trust,  or  did  what  was  merely  necessary  for  the  safe 
detention  of  a  man,  upon  whose  good  faith  it  would  have  been 
madness  to  rely,  are  matters  irrelevant  to  our  purpose,  and 
which  would  only  encumber  the  question,  which  we  are  about 
to  discuss.  Napoleon  dies :  his  attendants  depart  from  St. 
Helena ;  and  Sir  Hudson  Lowe  comes  to  England. 

Here  it  might  naturally  have  been  expected,  that  the  whole 
business  would  have  closed ;  or  that  the  ill-humour  of  the 
parties,  who  had  found  the  abode  at  St.  Helena  not  altogether 
to  their  taste,  would  have  evaporated  in  that  species  of  sarcasm 
and  abuse,  which  a  wise  and  honourable  mind  may  well  treat 
with  contempt.  Accordingly,  indeed.  Sir  Hudson  Lowe  has 
been  pelted  with  dirty  invectives  in  no  sparing  quantity  by 
books,  pamphlets,  newspapers,  and  reviews.  But  this  was 
not  enough.  The  younger  Las  Cas^s,  animated,  forsooth,  by 
devoted  zeal  and  filial  piety,  arrives  secretly  in  London  for  the 
express  purpose  of  ^provoking  him  to  fight  a  duel.  How  is 
this  to  be  done  ?  Does  the  formidable  young  gentleman  send 
a  message  to  Sir  Hudson  Lowe,  and  request  a  meeting,  as  is 
the  usual  custom  when  one  gentleman  demands  satisfaction  of 
another?  No  such  thing.  He  concluded,  as  he  weU  might, 
that  Sir  Hudson  Lowe  would  treat  the  challenge  with  disdain. 
Now  mark : — ^this  is  not  oiur  conjecture  upon  the  matter,  but 
his  own  declaration.    It  is  the  excuse,  which  he  condescends 
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himself  to  oWsr  for  his  subsequent  Conducts  And  whftt  wm 
that  conduct  ?  He  ssillies  forth/backed  by  a  friend,  from  the 
Dog  tavern,  in  Holywell  Streets  he  haunts  Sir  Hudson 
Lowe's  house  for  some  days;  and  at  length  seeing  that  officer 
step  into  a  carriage,  strikes  him  over  the  shoulders^  and  te- 
treats.  Sir  Hudson  Lowe,  who  has  no  knowledge  who  his 
"fkssailant  may  be,  no  recollection  of  his  person,  pursues  him 
for  the  purpose  of  chastisement.  The  friend  of  Las  Casas 
interposes  and  screens  him — ^Sir  Hudson  Lowe  returns  to  the 
carriage :  Las  Casas  goes  Up  to  him  again,  presents  two  or 
three  cards,  which  Sir  Hudson  Lowe  thrdws  away  without 
inspecting.  Soon,  however,  discovering  his  antagonist,  he 
makes  th&  proper  application  to  the  Police  and  the  Secretary  of 
Sta€e.  Las  Casas  absconds :  writes  a  truly  French  letter 
about  the  business ;  and  now  challenges  Sir  Hudson  Lowe  to 
meet  him  tipon  the  continent : — to  say  nothing  of  a  pamphlet 
which  we  hear  that  he  has  published,  giving  his  own  account 
of  the  chivalrous  exploit,  in  which  he  has  been  engaged. 

For  bUrsfelves,  we  should  have  been  well  content  to  let  the 
whole  matter  pass,  as  the  at;tioh  of  a  foolish  hot-he^ed  boy 
who  thought  his  father  had  been  ill-treated.  If  filild  piety 
oould  appear  to  havte  been  the  only  motive,  it  would  go  fkr 
to  reconcile  us  to  the  ttaiisactlon.  Yet  stiU  it  must  present 
9ome  very  Ugly  features.  Las  Casas  ought  to  bivte  knoti^ — 
and  seems  indeed  to  have  known — ^that  Sir  Hudson  Lowe 
would  not  fight  him  under  any  circumstances-— ^he  olight  to 
liave  known,  that  for  a  son  to  commit  an  unmanly  outn^  ifi 
a  circumstance  rather  calculate  to  Wound  the  feelings  <^  a 
father  than  avenge  his  Wrongs — ^he  ought  to  haVte  felt,  atid 
respected,  the  diflference  which  existed  in  maiiy  respects  be"- 
tween  himself  and  ISr  Hudson  Lowe — In  age,  fai  nmk,  in 
situation,  in  consequence — he  ot^^ht  to  have  felt>  that  he  could 
evince  no  spirit  by  an  attempt.  Which,  as  fer  as  bis  own  life 
was  concerned,  was  perfectly  safe.  We  do  not  mean  to 
accuse  him  of  cowardice ;  but  We  must  tell  him,  that  hi«  con- 
duct in  this  afiair  was  no  proof  of  bravery.  As  for  tlie  laeit 
challenge,  it  was  a  mere  impotent  unmeanif^  bravado  in  <&b 
worst  style  of  Fi^di  rhodomontade.  It  is  Ms  interest  to  let 
the  whole  business  be  forgotten ;  and  since  pistols  «ce,  and 
always  ttrere^  y^ut  ^f  th^  ^tfe^tbu)  ik)  iMf^  to  atttuck  Sir 
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Hudson  Lowe  with  the  war  of  wordsj  and  ^^the  paper  bullets  of 
the  braki/' . 

Upon  more  general  grounds^  however,  the  occurrence  de- 
serves consideration.  It  seems  part  of  a  regular  system 
ad(q>ted  by  a  certain  class  of  perspns  in  France,  This  party 
StiU  retains  a  foolish  animosity  against  the  English.  It  has 
never  forgiven  us  for  subduing  Bonaparte,  and  preventing  him 
from  farther  mischief.  The  French,  in  geaeral,  perhaps,  have 
not  yet  pardoned  us  for  being  conquerors.  What  a  pity  it  is, 
that  a  brave  and  gallant  nation  should  retain  such  paltry  feel- 
ings !  In  this  spirit,  we  believe,  as  well  as  in  the  spirit  of 
filial  devotion,  the  son  of  Marshal  Ney  challenged  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  and  the  son  of  Count  Las  Casas  challenged  Sir 
Hudson  Lowe.  But,  whatever  might  be  the  motives  for 
their  hostility,  there  can  be  but  one  opinion,  that  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  was  perfectly  right  in  laughing  at  the  empty  in- 
sults of  young  Ney :  and  we  affirm,  that  on  the  very  same 
grounds.  Sir  Hudson  Lowe  was  perfectly  right  in  leavipg  it  to 
the  legal  authorities  to  dispose  of  young  Las  Casas.  But  we 
go  farther :  and  we  will  $tate  most  expli^citly  our  sentiments 
upon  the  subject. 

If  Sir  Hudson  Lowe  had  accepted  the  challenge,  he  would 
have  betrayed  a  public  trust.  When  a  man  suffers  a  personal 
quarrel  to  be  fixed  upon  him  for  what  he  has  done  in  the 
regular  discharge  of  an  official  function,  he  is  guUty,  not  only  of 
moral  cowardice,  but  of  an  absolute  breach  of  duty  to  his  coun- 
try. He  establishes  a  precedent,  as  £ar  at  least  as  his  influence 
can  extend,  which  is  pregiiant  with  incalculable  mischief. 
For,  at  this  rate^  all  persons,  invested  with  any  official  capacity 
of  importance,  would  be  liable,  if  they  performed  it  with 
vigilance  and  spirit,  to  fall  by  the  pistol  of  every  headstrong 
iruffian,  whose  life  was  of  no  value  to  him.  Wh^t  judge  would 
be  safe  upon  the  bench  ?  what  military  commjander  would  be 
secure  from  the  arm  of  a  subialtern  or  a  prisoner  ?  what  mi- 
nister's existence  would  be  worth  the  purchase  of  a  year  ?  The 
consequence  might  be,  th^t  no  prudent  man  would  undertake 
an  official  trust,  or  that  many  brave  men  might  be  sacrifices 
to  its  performance. 

The  ioaperative  duty,  therefore,  of  refusing  a  challenge  apon 
public  grounds^  is  the  great  principle  wbicb  we  lay  down. 
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We  wish  to  inculcate  its  necessity  for  two  reasons ;  firsts  be- 
cause its  observance  is  absolutely  requisite  for  the  efficient 
discharge  of  high  official  functions  i  secondly,  because^  if  once 
fully  understood^  and  universally  recognised^  it  would  go 
far  to  pull  up  by  the  roots  many  causes  of  private  war,  and 
diminish  the  frequency  of  unjust  and  idle  provocations.  For 
it  requires  no  argument  to  prove,  that  if  the  person  challenged 
is  not  authorized  to  accept  it,  there  can  be  neither  a  grain  of 
spirit,  nor  a  particle  of  magnanimity,  nor  an  atom  of  common 
sense,  in  sending  the  challenge. 

We  do  not  state  this  principle  as  a  new  discovery  of  our  own. 
Far  from  it.  The  very  men,  who  are  scoundrels  enough  to 
accuse  Sir  Hudson  Lowe  of  pusillanimity  on  this  occasion, 
know  its  force  and  validity  as  well  as  we  do.  Is  there  any 
public  journalist,  who  can  be  so  ^.bsurd  as  in  his  heart  to  think, 
or  so  shameless  as  to  assert  in  so  many  words,  that  Sir  Hudson 
Lowe  ought  to  have  met,  or  would  have  been  justified  in 
meetuig,  the  young  Las  Casas?  We  assert  boldly,  that  there 
is  not.  What,  then,  are  we  to  say  of  the  disgraceful  imputa- 
tions, which  have  been  cast  upon  his  courage  ?  What  are  we 
to  say  of  their  prudence  ?  what  of  their  nationality?  what  of 
the  British  feeling,  which  they  evince  ?  What  are  we  to  say 
of  the  ribald  jests  and  execrable  songs  which  have  been  poured 
forth  from  the  Radical  press — and,  we  are  ashamed  to  state 
it,  from  the  fFhig  press  ?  Are  the  authors  of  these  disgusting 
lampoons  privileged  to  sport  with  the  feelings  of  officers  and 
gentlemen  ?  Are  they  thirsting  for  blood  ?  would  they  urge 
•Sir  Hudson  Lowe  to  sacrifice  His  own  life,  or  the  life  of  a 
fellow-creature?  or  are  they  merely  anxious  to  vent  their 
spite  against  a  man,  who  prevented  Napoleon  Bonaparte  from 
escaping  from  St.  Helena,  and  again  establishing  in  the  world 
his  liberal  opinions,  and  his  liberal  government.  But  enough 
of  these  despicable  scribblers.  We  only  wish,  that  the  more 
respectable  members  of  the  Whig  party  would  discountenance 
and  disown  them. 

The  other  squabbles,  at  which  we  hinted,  as  having  some 
connection  with  the  fracas  between  Sir  Hudson  Lowe  and  the 
young  Las  Casas — ^namely,  the  disputes  between  Mr.  Barry 
0*Meara  andthe  London  joiunaiists,  stand  upon  very  different 
grounds.    There  are  no  men^  who  deprecate  more  than  our- 
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selves^  the  licentiousness  and  blackguardism  of  a  great  portion 
of  the  public  press  : — who  are  more  sensible,  that  a  strict  and 
effectual  check  must  be  kept  over  its  conductors — and  that, 
in  many  cases,  no  check  is  so  likely  to  be  effectual  as  the  fear 
of  personal  castigation.  We  laugh,  too,  most  heartily,  at  any 
editor  of  a  newspaper,  or  other  periodical  production,  who 
pretends  to  talk,  as  we  ourselves,  perhaps,  may  sometimes 
have  talked,  of  his  official  and  public  duties.  It  is  a  sort  of 
established  cant;  a  mere  ^^  faqpn  de  parler^  Every  editor, 
indeed,  owes  a  duty  to  the  public,  for  whom  he  writes.  That 
duty  is  to  present  the  true  posture  of  affairs — to  give  no  gar- 
bled or  malicious  statements — ^to  guide  his  readers  on  the  road 
of  truth — and,  in  matters  of  opinion,  to  deliver  his  sentiments 
freely,  impartially,  and  honestly.  But  his  duties  are  all  self- 
imposed  :  and  for  a  man  first  to  impose  duties  upon  himself  ^ 
and  then  to  make  them  a  shield,  under  which  he  hopes  with 
impunity  to  insult  and  calumniate  any  individual  in  the  king- 
dom, seems  to  us  the  very  acm^  of  absurdity  and  impudence. 
Who  constitutes  him  a  censor,  or  monitor,  or  reprover? 
Himself !  Surely  then  he  must  take  the  consequences  of  the 
part  which  he  assumes ;  and  run  the  hazard  of  the  post,  in 
which  he  has  been  stationed  by  his  own  free  will.  We  think 
it  weU,  therefore,  to  state  most  broadly  and  unequivocally, 
that  the  conductors  of  the  press  have  no  shadow  of  right  to 
shelter  themselves  under  the  protection  of  their  editorial  ca- 
pacity: they  are  placed  in  exactly  the  same  situation  as  all 
private  persons  whatsoever;  they  are  bound  by  exactly  the 
same  laws  of  conduct  and  of  honour ;  and  they  are  liable  to 
exactly  the  same  penalties,  if  they  infringe  them. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  a  man — ^no  matter,  who  he  may 
be,  is  brought  by  circumstances— no  matter,  of  what  nature 
—before  the  bar  of  public  opinion ;  and  thus  becomes  a  pub- 
lic character,  and,  in  fact,  public  property  for  the  time  being— 
every  individual  has  a  right  to  express  his  notions  upon  his 
conduct  freely  in  conversation,  and  every  editor  or  journalist 
has  a  right  to  express  them  freely  in  print.  Moreover,  if  the 
one,  in  speaking,  and  the  other,  in  writing,  calls  a  fool  a  fool, 
and  a  -scoundrel  a  scoundrel,  is  he  under  the  necessity  of 
exposing  his  life,  because  neither  the  fool  nor  the  scoundrel  is 
pleased  with  the  appellation  ?    By  no  means.    Our  principle. 
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however^  is  only  meant  to  bear  upon  the  firank  and  open,  de-^ 
claration  of  sentiment  as  to  public  men  and  public  actions :  it 
cannot  be  converted  into  a  screen  for  falsehood  and  de£una- 
tion:  it  cannot  extend  to  any  outrage^  either  by  word  of 
mouthy  or  through  the  medium  of  the  press^  upon  the  sacred 
privileges  of  domestic  privacy.  When  a  man  descends,  like 
a  gladiator,  upon  the  arena  of  the  political  world,  he  is  fair 
game :  he  comes,  or  ought  to  come,  with  the  usual  weapons, 
prepared  to  give  and  take  the  blows,  which  fall  in  the  chance- 
medley:  we  are  fully  justified.in  attacking  him,  while  he  is 
there ;  but  we  must  not  follow  hiQi  beyond  the  limits,  or  pur- 
sue him  into  a  spot,  where  he  should  be  consecrated  &om  all 
assaults. 

We  think,  then,  that  daily  or  weekly  journalists,  and  writers 
in  general,  are  not  obliged  to  fight  duels  for  candid  straight* 
forward  remadks,  however  severe  and  pungent  they  may  be, 
which  they  feel  themselves  bound  to  make,  without  going  out 
of  their  way,  upon  the  persons  and  events,  that  come  naturally 
before  Jbhem,  But  let  it  be  borne  in  mind,  that  they  are 
exempted  in  these  cases  from  giving  an  account  in  the  field  of 
modem  honour,  not  because  tiiey  are  editors,  and  derive  any 
safety  or  sanction  from  their  editorship;  but  because  they 
merely  exercise  in  print  the  common  privilege,  which  every 
individual  may  exercise,,  and  does  exercise  in  conversation. 

Moreover,  although  we  say.it,  who  should  not  say  it,  in  an 
age,  when  the  press  has  so  mighty  and  universal  an  influence, 
the  office  of  a  periodical  writer  is  an  office  of  great  use,  and 
dignity,  and  importance*  It  is  so,  even  now;  and  it  may  be 
made  more  so,  in  a  ten-fold  degree.  While,  therefore,  we 
are  anxious,  that  journalists  and' other  authors  should  be  kept 
wiUiin  due  bounds,  and  restrained  by  the  proper  checks ;  we 
have  no  notion,  that  they  should  be  arrested  in  the  efficieot 
disclKuge  of  their — we  confess,  self-imposed — duties  by  any 
kind  of  outrage  or  intimidation^  which  would  not  be  borne  in 
the  usual  intercourse  of  private  life. 

Let  us  now  apply  these  principles  to  the  case  of  Mr.  O^Meara, 
That  gentleman  publishes  a  book  entitled  ^^A  Voice  from 
St.  Helena,"  in  which  it  is  insinuated,  that  the  conductors  of 
the  Times  newspaper  had  received  a  bribe  for  advocating  the 
cause  of  the  Bourbons.    They,  of  course^  resented  the  impu- 
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tadon  with  asperity  and  warmth.  Mr.  O'Meara  in  conse^ 
quence.takes  his  horsewhip  in  his  hand^  and  falls  foul  upon 
the  first  person,  whom  he  finds  bearing  the  obnoxious  name 
of  the  man  whom  he  wishes  to  chastise,  for  vehemently 
repelling  the  charge  of  having  been  bribed  into  his  opinions. 

Again^  when  a  writer  in  the  Courier  chooses  to  ofier  its 
strictures  upon  the  rencontre  between  Sir  Hudson  Lowe  and 
the  yotmg  Las  Casas,  Mr.  Holmes,  a  friend  of  Mr.  O^Meara, 
immediately  appeals  to  the  favourite  decision  of  the  horse^ 
tvktp :  and  Mr.  O^Meara  himself,  shortly  afterwards,  informs 
the  editcHT  of  the  same  paper  that  he  never  ttses  a  horsewhip 
by  proxy. 

Now  this  is  really  a  little  too  much.  We  shall  not  stop  to 
inquire  into  the  rights  of  the  particular  cases.  For  at  any 
rate  they  were  questions  of  fact,  and  not  properly  questions 
-of  feeling.  But  the  attempt  to  decide  a  question  of  &ct  by 
strengtti  of  arm  and  the  horsewhip  is  a  most  glaring 
piece  of  folly  at  best:  and  may  even  cast  a  suspicion  upon 
him,  who  resorts  to  such  a  method.  Can  Mr.  O^Meara  sup^ 
pose>  tiiat  his  invariable  recourse  to  the  '^  argumentum 
baculinum"  will  prove  any  thing  in  his  favoiu*  ?  This  mode 
of  ratiocination  is  indeed  beating  the  truth  into  an  adversary 
with  a  vengeance !  Does  he  conceive^  that  the  conductor  of 
an  English  newspaper  is  only  to  be  conquered  by  the  same 
weapons,  which,  as  Herodotus  informs  us,  the  Scythians  used 
with  success  against  their  slaves?  He  miist  be  informed, 
that  the  hectoring^  and  vapouring,  and  bullying  system  is 
here  eminently  ridiculous,  and  entirely  out  of  place :  that  it 
is  a  system,  in  short,  which  must  at  once  be  scouted  by  all 
reasonable  men.  Mr..O'Meara  maybe  very  ready  to  fight: 
and  he  will  find  that  English  writers,  in  general,  will  be  as 
ready  to  fight  as  faimBelf,  when  it  is  worth  their  while.  But 
if  pistols.  Primrose  hill,  and  ten  paces^  are  the  word  with 
every  person,  who  is  aggrieved^  or  fandes  himself  aggrieved, 
by  the  remarks,  which  they  fedi  it  imparative  upon  tliem  to 
write  in  the  regular  course  of  their  vocation,  they  may  as  well 
make  tiieir  wills  at  once,  if  indeed  they  have  any  thing  to 
bequeath ;  since  they  will  have  little  else  to  do,  than  to  '^  run 
a-m«ck''  wiJdi  all  tlie  designing  knaves  and  dishonest  politi- 
ciaos  in  die  Britidi  dominions.    We  may  say,  however,  in 
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their  names  and  in  our  own^  as  Johnson  said  to.Macpher^n^ 
that  ^^  they  will  never  be.  deterred  from  detecting  what  they 
think  a  cheat  by  the  menaces  of  a  rufl&an."  We  have  no 
scruple  in  assuring  Mr.  O^Meara^  that  our  last  two  sentences 
have  no  personal  reference  to  himself. 

These  observations,  simple  and  obvious  as  they  are,  may, 
we  think,  be  of  some  use;  if  it  were  merely  because  they 
carry  us  back  to  general  principles,  which  it  were  well  to 
acknowledge  in  theory,  and  in  conformity  to  which  it  were 
well  to  act.  They  may  serve  to  protect  public  men  in  the 
due  and  resolute  discharge  of  their  official  duties ;  to  instil 
caution  and  forbearance  into  the  irritable  breasts  of  public 
journalists  and  other  periodical  writers ;  yet  at  the  same  time 
to  shield  them  from  wanton  outrage  andimmerited  aggression. 
It  is  posttible  that  our  own  personal  feelings  in  the  business 
may  be  suspected  to  have  given  rise  to  some  of  our  observa- 
tions. Whether  such  suspicions  will  be  entertained,  we 
neither  know  nor  care.  We  trust,  that  without  forfeiting  our 
claim  to  that  animal  courage,  which  can  preserve  honour  and 
repress  insult,  we  possess  something  of  that  moral  courage, 
which  will  not  be  frightened  out  of  the  distinct  avowal  of 
honest  sentiments  by  the  fear  of  sarcasms  and  insinuations  at 
once  malicious  and  contemptible. 


LETTER  TO  THE  RIGHT  REV.  FATHER  IN  GOD, 
HERBERT, 

lord  bishop  of  peterborough. 

My  Lord, 

We  have  for  some  time  had  it  in  contemplation  to  address 
your  Lordship  on  the  subject  of  your  Examination  Questions ; 
and  only  deferred  doing  so,  that  we  might  neither  appear  to 
countenance  a  clamour,  which  partook  too  largely  of  fieictious 
abusiveness  ;  nor  appeal  to  you  at  a  period,  when,  on  account 

'  of  the  treatment  you  experienced,  you  might  be  pardoned  for 
recoiling  from  all  who  approached  y6u  in  the  character. of 
advisers.     It  is  the  error  of  most  people,  that  when  they 

1  would reforaai  another,  they  in  effect  go  over  to  his  enemies; 
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their  remonstrance  is  no  otfaerthan  his  exposure.  The  con- 
sequence is  that  their  admonitions  persecute^  instead  of 
mending ;  and  the  weight  that  would  otherwise  attach  to  their 
remarks,  is  lost  by  the  injudicious  manner  in  which  they  are 
made.  We,  my  Lord,  have  taken  up  that  position  in  society ; 
which  among  other  duties,  will  compel  us  to  discover  gr£at 
FAULTS  IN  GREAT  FRiBNDs ;  but  wc  hopc  always  to  perform 
this  task — ^which  must  be  at  best  a  painful  one — and  to  perfonn 
it  more  peculiarly  in  the  case  of  such  a  person  as  your  Lord- 
ship, with  that  guarded  and  respectful  tone  of  language,  which 
is  most  consonant  to  the  real  feelings  of  our  hearts.  We  have 
already  shown,  that  we  subscribe  to  that  part  of  your  speech 
in  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  presentation  of  a  petition 
against  your  Examination  Questions,  on  June  7th,  lb22,  in 
which  you  assert,  that — 

"  The  voice  of  faction  has  been  raised  against  these  Questions,  and  in 
the  otttciy  Episcopal  authority  has  been  treated  with  insolence,  and  eccle- 
siastical discipline  has  been  set  at  nought." 

We  deplore  the  necessity  for  the  statement  subjoined,  by 
note,  to  this  sentence-— 

''  That  more  abusive  pamplets  have  never  been  written  than  those  which 
have  been  written  by  clergymen  against  these  Questions :" 

we  concede  that  the  motion  for  referring  the  petition  to  a 
committee  was  utterly  unworthy  of  support,  inasmuch  as 
the  allegations  of  the  petition  are  proved  beyond  dispute  to 
contain  a  monstrous  alloy  of  falsehood.  But  all  these  conces- 
sions touch  the  manner  only,  in  which  your  Lordship  has 
been  assailed ;  that  the  warfare  is  conducted  in  a  barbarous 
spirit  is  not  conclusive  evidence  that  the  contest  is  unjust. 

Dees  it  not  cause  you  some  misgiving  as  to  the  necessity 
of  your  deviation  from  the  common  course,  that  none  of  our 
venerable  and  devout  prelates  have  thought  fit  to  follow  in 
your  track! — the  duty  of  one  bishop  is  the  duty  of  another; 
they  are  equally  appointed  to  keep  watch  over  the  fold,  and 
those  that  tend  the  flock ;  does  it  not  strike  you,  therefore, 
that  that  degree  of  vigilance  which  your  brethren  and  pre- 
decessors for  ages  have  exercised ;  and  under  which  their 
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cluffge  h|»  flourished^  has  some  authority  ou  the  side  of  its 
being  the  meet  and  proper  degree  ? 

To  justify  yourself^  it  is  indispensable  that  you  impeach 
your  brethren.  The  fruits  of  their  carelessness  must  vindi* 
cate  your  precaution.  Are  you  prepared  to  prove  that  from 
any  large  proportion  of  our  pulpits,  or  even  from  a  small  num- 
ber— doctrines  subversive  of  the  diurch,  or  actually  calculated 
to  lead  men  astray  from  '^  the  way  of  Life,"  are  promulgated } 

Do  not  the  assaults  which  you  endure,  which  of  thi^nselveSj 
we  allow,  might  even  testify  the  value  ctf  your  perseverance,  in 
conjunction  with  the  fact  of  your  receiving  no  countenance 
from  those  who,  if  you  are  in  the  right,  ought  to  rally  round 
you  in  your  need ;  do  not  these  assaults,  under  these  circom- 
stances,  cost  you  some  serious  doubts  of  the  Justice  as  well 
as  the  policy  of  your  deviation  ? 

Does  not  the  compulsion  to  partial  change  and  modification 
to  which  your  scheme  has  been  subjected,  shake  your  confi- 
dence in  its  present  superiority  as  a  test  of  sound  doctrine? 
At  page  9  of  your  printed  speech  we  learn,  that  '^  these  87 
Questions  were  originally  proposed  only  to  candidates  for 
orders,  and  are  now  confined  to  them  again,^^  since  you  have 
<^  substituted  36  for  87  Questions  in  the  examination  ol 
curates,"  to  whom  it  seems  the  latter  number  has  been  in  the 
middle  of  the  business  proposed.  These  36  Questions  are 
described  in  a  note  on  page  10,  as  ^^  another  set  of  Ques- 
tions :"  at  page  12  we  find  the  following  note — 

**  My  original  object  in  tending  the  Examination  Questions  to  candidates 
for  orders,  before  they  appeared  in  the  Ember  week,  has  been  greatly 
misunderstood :  and  that  wliich  was  intended  as  an  act  of  kindness,  has 
been  represented  as  an  act  of  harshness.  I  sent  the  Questions  that  the 
candidate  might  have  time  to  consider  them,  and  answer  them  at  his 
UUure  ;  that  if  his  answers  were  found  to  be  at  variance  with  the  doctrines 
of  the  Established  Church,  I  might  have  an  opportunity  of  writing  to  him, 
and  explaining  in  what  respect  he  deviated  from  the  doctiines  of  the 
Church ;  and  lastly,  that  if  he  persevered  in  doctrines  which  were  irre- 
concilable with  the  Liturgy  and  Articles,  he  might  be  refused,  without 
undergoing  Uie  public  disgrace  of  a  rejection  in  the  Ember  week.  But  my 
conduct  in  this  respect  has  been  so  misunderstood,  and  t|ie  openness  with 
which  I  acted  has  by  many  persons  been  so  abused,  that  I  havs  been 

COMPELLED   TO    RELINQUISH    IT." 

And  at  page  14  you  state — 
**  When  I  was  Bishop  of  Landaff,  th«  Questions  were  accompaaiisd  witli 
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directions  for  answering  them,  in  u*liich  the  candidates  were  cautioned  to  pay 
due  attention  to  them,  because  an  unsatisfactoiy  answer  may  tend  to  their 
exclusion  from  tlie  sacred  office.  But  as  this  caution,  though  never  carried 
into  effect,  was  liable  to  misrepresentation,  I  reprinted  the  Questions  before 
I  came  to  Peterborough,  and  omitted  the  directions." 

Finally,  may  we  not  gather  from  yojur  own  declaration  at 
page  38  of  your  speech,  that  you  are  in  a  state  of  vacillatiion 
even  after  all  this  altering  and  adaptation?  You  there 
observe— 

*'  My  Questions  constitute  an  examination  in  the  Articles ;  and  whether  I 
propose  for  that  purpose  the  Questions  which  I  now  employ,  or  introduce 
ANOTHER  set  as  CIRCUMSTANCES  MAY  require,  is  a  matter  which  must  depend 
on  my  own  discretion,  and  in  which  no  one  has  a  will  to  dictate.'' 

We  may  now  very  appropriately  take  notice  of  the  extent 
and  nature  of  the  opposition  your  Lordship  has  experienced^ 
after  having  brought  into  one  view  the  practical  results  it  has 
achieved.  That  this  opposition  has  been  extensive  might  be 
vouched  for  from  the  fvery  tenour  of  your  speech^  which 
abounds  with  complainings  of  misapprehension^  as  well  as 
misrepresentation ;  of  opposition  as  well  as  abuse.  That  a 
portion  of  it  must  have  been  reasonable,  if  not  respectable^ 
it  is  needless  to  suggest,  for  you  have  listened  to  it  in  part ; 
and  do  not  seem  to  be  assured,  that  you  shall  not  listen  to  it 
again.  Exclusive,  however,  of  your  own  testimony  to  the 
fact,  the  Council  of  Ten,  my  Lord,  beg  with  all  respect  to 
assure  you,  that  as  far  as  their  observation  extends,  they  per- 
ceive a  very  general  and  serious  dislike  of  your  mode  of 
examination.  They  have  spared  no  pains,  and  passed  over 
no  opportunity,  of  gathering  the  public  opinion  upon  the 
subject ;  theyjhave  inquired  among  their  relatives  and  acquaint- 
ance, if  tliere  were  n^o  one  willing  to  enter  the  list  in  your 
defence,  but  behold  there  was  no  one  to  be  found.  We  speak 
the  truth,  my  Lord,  when  we  aver,  that  in  the  whole  range 
of  a  most  extensive  and  varied  circle  of  acquaintance  we  have 
not  met  with  one  hearty  approver  of  your  deviation  from  the 
ordinary  mode  of  examination,  though  the  subject  has  been 
introduced  again  and  again,  and  with  all  due  forbearance  on 
our  parts. 

Having  established,  pretty  satisfactorily,  we  trust,  the  position 
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that  there  is  no  necessity  far  the  extraordinary  course  you 
pursue ;  and  having  proved  on  all  hands^  that  that  course 
is  looked  upon  with  sensations  of  anger  by  many^  and  of 
apprehension  by  most  people^  it  behoves  us  to  show,  as  we 
feel  convmced  we  are  able^  that  there  is  a  necessity  for 
abandoning  it. 

Part  of  that  necessity  is  created  by  the  character  of  the 
opposition  of  which  you  complain.  Though  it  be  made  in 
envy^  hatred^  or  malice^  will  not  he  who^  without  necesdty, 
provokes  to  strife,  who,  without  cause,  becomes  ^^  a  stum- 
bling-block to  them  that  are  weak,*'  justly  incur  some  portion 
of  the  blame  ?  We  take  it  for  granted,  that  you  have  detected 
soMB  "  false  teachers,"  since  you  have  adopted  a  test,  which 
is  useful  only  inasmuch  as  it  shall  tend  to  the  non-admission 
of  such  men  into  the  number  of  the  pastors  of  the  people, — On 
jbhe  propriety  and  suitableness  of  that  test,  we  are  at  issue 
with  yomr  Lordship.  We  believe  that  while  it  will  cause  many 
a  good  man  to  avoid  you,  or  dread  you,  it  will  prove  to  many 
a  good  man  a  temptation  to  equivocation  and  trimming.  The 
peculiar  test  seems  to  us  of  no  use  in  operation,  but  as  it  shall 
exclude  all  those,  '^  who  shall  be  found  wanting,''  but  who 
would  nevertheless  have  passed  the  common  examination. 
If  this  be  a  correct  estimate  of  its  only  possible  value,  ought 
not  every  candidate  to  be  rejected  who  does  not  come  up  to 
its  standard  of  perfection  ?  Indubitably — ^yet  how  stands  the 
case  ?  At  page  16  we  find  this  note— 

"As  no  terms  or  conditions  are  now  expressed  in  the  Examination  Paper, 
nor  have  been  since  I  became  Bishop  of  Peterborough,  the  extent  to  which 
I  expect  satisfactory  answers  can  be  determined  only  by  the  rule  which  I 
adopt  ih  practice.  And  by  this  rule  I  have  never  rejected  any  one  for 
unsatisfactory  answers  on  such  subjects  as  Original  Sin,  Free  Will,  and 
Grace,  unless  they  were  accompanied .  by  answers  to  other  questions, 
directly  impugning  the  doctrine  of  the  Liturgy  and  Aiticles,  on  subjects 
of  the  greatest  importance." 

In  a  note  at  page  35,  you  remark— 

"I  have  already  stated' that  I  never  rejected  any  one  merely  for  a  difference 
on  points  of  curious  search  ;  and  I  think  it  would  be  as  well  if  (at  least 
before  country  congregations)  every  clergyman  abstained  from  introducing 
into  his  sermons  those  points  of  curious  search  to  which  the  royal  declara- 
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tion  allades.— Rut  as  lo|ig  as  there  are  clergymen  who  are  perpetually 
preaching  about  mau's  total  depravity,  the  slavery  of  his  will,  unconditional 
election,  and  irresistible  grace,  it  is  very  necessary  that  candidates  for 
holy  orders  should  be  warned  against  the  practical  consequence  of  such 
doctrines — audit  is  to  these  practical  consequences,  not  to  the  doctrines 
considered  merely  in  the  abstract,  that  my  Questions  refer  in  the  three 
chapters  of  original  sin,  free  mil,  and  predestination." 

Now,  in  the  2d  chapter  of  your  Questions^  at  page  50,  you 
describe  the  preaching  of  man's  total  depravity,  as  by  no 
means  producing  a  deep  sense  of  humility,  but  as  having  a 
tendency  to  destroy  all  sense  of  virtue  or  moral  goodness, 
and  that  therefore  such  a  doctrine  cannot  come  from  God: — 
in  your  3d  chapter  you  designate  the  doctrine  of  tixe  slavery 
of  man's  willy  as  tending  to  make  him  indifferent  as  to  his 
moral  conduct,  and  therefore  by  no  means  referable  to  a 
divine  origin : — and  in  chapter  the  6th  you  affirm,  that  ^^  the 
idea  of  absolute  or  indiscriminate  election  annuls  the  distinc- 
tions of  good  and  evil,  of  virtue  and  vice,  and  such  election 
is  therefore  impossible  on  the  part  of  a  Being  who  is  infinitely 
wise,  just,  and  good."  Surely,  my  Lord,  you  have  never 
admitted  a  candidate  whose  doctrines  were  of  those  that  can- 
not proceed  from  God ;  and  the  practical  consequences  of 
whose  preaching  must  be  such  as  above  summed  up !  Do  we 
read  you  aright  ^^  that  you  never  rejected  any  one  for 
unsatisfactory  answers  on  such  subjects  as  original  sin, 
free  will,  and  grace  j"  though  the  reverse  doctrines  of  total 
depravity,  slavery  of  the  will,  unconditional  election  and 
indiscriminate  grace  cannot  proceed  from  God,  and  are  most 
fearfully  pernicious  in .  their  practical  consequences.  We 
are  sorry,  my  Lord,  to  see  you  in  a  dilemma";  but  in  a 
dilemma  you  remain,  unless  you  give  ear  to  the  general  voice, 
and  follow  the  example  of  those  whom  your  own  example 
failed  in  leading. 

By  your  own  showing,  my  Lord,  it  appears,  that  your  test 
is  founded  on  theoretic  views,  for  no  sooner  is  it  reduced  to 
practice,  than  all  the  extra  benefit  that  should  evince  its 
superior  utility,  is  dispensed  with;  and  lenient  measures 
are  forced  upon  you  by  the  actual  necessity  of  the  case. — ^We 
repeat  it,  my  Lord,  that  if  you  persist  in  using  ah  extraordinary 
test,  you  should  put  up  with  nothing  short  of  its  standard  of 
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perfection  :  the  sole  use  or  wisdom  of  such  a  test  must  con* 
sist  in  exacting  stricter  proofs  of  sound  doctrine  than  have 
hitherto  been  deemed  satisfactory  :  as  long  then  as  you  shall 
find  it  imperative  on  you  to  pass  candidates  who  give  unsatis- 
fiictory  answers,  so  long  will  such  a  practice  impugn  your 
mode  of  examination ;  so  long  will  you  have  all  the  odium  of 
that  mode  without  ensuring  the  sole  object  that  was  to  have 
been  iiecured  by  it.  What  would  be  tiiought  of  an  Oxford 
master  of  the  schools,  who  should  give  out  that  he  reqtired  of 
all  who  fell  into  his  hands  a  proficiency  sufficient  to  entitle  to 
first  class  honours  before  he  would  sign  their  testamur  ;  and 
who,  by  his  leniency  betraying  that  he  had  required  impossi- 
bilities, should  still  persist  in  asking  too  much,  and  therefore, 
according  to  his  professions,  accepting  too  little. 

To  these  urgent  and  accumulated  reasons  for  abandoning 
the  obnoxious  questions  must  be  superadded  one  of  even 
more  authority,  though  not  more  worthy  of  being  acknow^ 
ledged,  when  ulterior  consequences  are  taken  into  the  account. 
-^However  conscientiousfy  you  may  have  denied  that  you 
have  violated  the  prohibitions  of  the  royal  declaration  prefixed 
to  the  thirty-nine  articles  in  1628,  the  whole  spirit  and  letter 
of  that  proclamation  rise  up  against  you  to  your  condemnation. 
The  preamble  of  this  instrument  runs  thus :  *^  Being  by  God's 
ordinance  the  defender  of  the  feith,  and  supreme  governor  of 
the  church,  within  these  our  dominions,  we  hold  it  most 
agreeable  to  this  our  kingly  office  and  our  own  religious  zeal, 
to  conserve  and  maintain  the  church  committed  to  our  charge, 
in  the  unity  of  true  religion,  and  in  the  bond,  of  peace ;  and 
not  to  suffer  unnecessary  disputations^  altercations^  or  gues- 
tions  to  be  raised,  which  may  nourish  factions  both  in 
church  and  commonwealth, — ^wc  have  therefore,  upon  ma- 
ture deliberation^  and  with  the  advice  of  so  many  of  our 
bishops  as  could  be  conveniently  called  together,  thought  fit 
to  make  this  declaration  following : — ^That  the  articles  of  the 
dhurch  of  England  (which  have  been  allowed  and  authorised 
heretofore,  and  which  our  clergy  generally  have  subscribed 
to)  do  contain  the  true  doctrine  of  the  chuirh  of  England, 
agreeable  to  God's  word,*'  &c.  After  a  couple  of  paragraphs 
on  ecclesiastical  government,  it  proceeds:  **  That  tot  the 
present,  though  some  differences  have  been  ill  raised,  yet  we 
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takeooBtfort  in  this^  thfit  all  clergymen  wifhin  our  realm  hare 
always  moat  willingly  subscribbd  to  the  articles  eatabliahedf 
which  18  an  argmnent  to  us^  that  they  ail  agree  in  the  true^ 
usual,  literal  meaning  of  the  said  articles  ;  and  that  even  in 
those  curious  points,  in  which  the  present  differences  lie, 

MEN  G^  ALL  SORTS  TAKE  THB  ARTICLES  OF  THE  CHURCH  OP 

England  to  be  for  them  1  which  is  an  argument  again,  that 
none  of  them  intend  any  desertion  of  the  articles  established. 

"  That  therefore  in  these,  both  curious  and  unhappy  differ* 
ences,  which  have  for  so  many  hundred  years,  in  dififerent 
limes  and  places,  ^ercised  the  church  of  Christ,  we  wiU  that 
all  further  curious  search  be  laid  aside,  and  these  disputes  shut 
up  in  God's  promises,  as  they  are  generally  set  fordi  to  us  in 
ike  holy  Scriptures,  and  the  general  meaning  of  the  articlea 
of  the  church  of  England  according  to  them,->-and  that  no 
man  shall  hereafter  either  print  or  preach  to  draw  the  article 
aside  any  way,  but  shall  submit  to  it  in  the  plain  and  full 
meaning  thereof }  and  shall  not  put  his  own  sense  or  comment 
to  be  the  meaning  of  the  article,  but  shall  take  it  in  the  literal 
and  ^^unmatical  sense/'  The  concluding  paragraph  contains 
a  threat  or  denunciation  of  punishment,  and  the  censure  of  the: 
church  in  the  commission  ecclesiastical,  to  be  duly  executed 
upon  any  divine,  of  any  tank,  who  shaU  presume  ^'  to  print  or 
preach  any  thing  either  way,  other  than  is  already  established 
in  convocation  with  our  royal  assent.''  Can  you,  my  Lord, 
i^econsider  this  declaration,  and  still  persist  in  your  solejnn^ 
denial  of  not  having  violated  its  prohibitions  ? 

Is  not  its  whole  essence  and  spirit  comprised  in  one  con- 
tinued endeavour  to  merge  certain  differences  of  opinion—^ 
which  it  wisely  confesses  it  were  impossible  to  adjust,  foras- 
much as  they  have  exercised  the  church  for  hundreds  of  years^ 
at  different  times  and  places — in  some  superior  and  compre- 
hensive bond  of  union}— ^The  provisions  of  the  declaration  are 
unequivocally  framed  for  the.  more  peaceable  coalition  of  the 
disciples  of  Calvin  with  those  of  Arminius.— -Our  church  is  a 
vineyard  in  which  they  have  ever  laboured  side  by  side*  Ix)ok 
to  it,  my  Lord,  how  you  would  introduce  the  novel  practice  of 
rejecting  all  the  good  men  who  would  co-operate  in  the  work 
of  the  ministry,  because  they  lean  to  the  tenets  of  the  one 
great  reformer^  rather  than  to.those  of  the  other,  while  a  Cal-. 
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Tinist  from  the  studied  use  of  Scripture^  in  those  parts  of  the 
articles  which  are  denominated  '^  curious  points,^'  can  subscribe 
th^m  witfi  a  good  conscience  before  God ;  he  would  find  your 
interpretation  of  them  offepsively^  we  may  say,  on  the  strength 
of  the  royal  declaration,  thansgrbssingjlt  Arminian. — Your 
questions,  my  Lord,  may  be  fiurly  called  the  touchstone  of 
Galvanism.  Now  we  argue  that  you  have  no  pretext  for  making 
use  of  this  touchstone,  but  the  sole,  undivided  one  of  founding 
ulterior  measures  upon  its  detections ;  yet  you  confess  that 
you  *'  NEVER  rejected  any  one  for  unsatisfactory  answers  on 
such  subjects  as  free  will,  original  sin,  and  grace."— U  this 
be  the  &ct,  we  have  no  choice  left  but  to  suppose,  considering 
the  property  of  your  touchstone  is  supremely  and  almost 
solely  anticalvanistic,  that  the  mere  process  of  detection  by  it, 
possesses  for  you  some  rational  and  dignified  sort  of 
amusement. 

Against  the  necessity  of  the  test  which  you  have  provided  tor 
the  examination  of  curates  applying  for  a  licence,  there  is  an 
objection  peculiar  to  the  case;  which  is,  that  they  bring.testi- 
monials  sigued  by  three  beneficed  clergymen,  who  state,  that 
as  far  as  they  know  and  believe,  the  person  who  brings  them 
has  never  taught  any  thing  that  is  contrary  to  the  doctrine,  of 
the  established  church ;  which  testimonials,  if  he  come  from 
another  diocese,  are  countersigned  by  its  bishop,  who  states, 
that  the  subscribers  are  beneficed  in  his  diocese,  and  worthy 
of  credit.  It  is  in  .vain,  my  Lord,  to  argue  that  you  offer  no 
affront  to  the  counter-signing  bishop,  in  attaching  no  yalue  to 
his  certificate  as  to  character ;  neither  yourself,  nor  any  cler- 
gyman who  had  passed  the  ordeal  of  your  examination,  would 
feel  complimented,  or  comfortable  at  learning,  that  such  exa- 
mination reckoned  for  nothing  with  the  other  dignitaries  of 
the  church. 

Finally,  my  Lord,  do  not  the  facts  that  nineteen  peers  of  the 
realm,  considered  so  importfmt  a  principle  to  be  involved . 
in  the  petition  that  they  held  it  to  be  their  duty  to  vote  for 
its  going  before  a.  committee,  though  its  allegations  abounded 
with  untruths ;  while  of  fifty-eight,  who  felt  scruples  as  to 
receiving  such  a  document,  not  one  raised  his  voice  in  your 
behalf ;— -do  not  these  fiicts,  my  Lord,  cry  aloud  for  an  imme- 
diate abaoidonment  of  a  practice,  which  though  adopted  with 
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just  intentions,  has  proved  so  perplexing,  so' offensive,  so 
irregular,  and  so  universally  obnoxious  ? 
'  The  Council  of  Ten,  therefore,  in  the  name  of  the  church,  of 
which  you  are  a  pillar ;  and  in  behalf  of  the  flock  which  you 
should  be  anxious  to  gather  together  into  one  fold  ; 
again  call  upon  your  Lordship  to  abandon  your  present  mode 
df  examination  :  first,  because  it  excites  and  keeps  alive  feel- 
ings of  irritation  and  ill-will,  is  calculated  to  narrow  the  pale 
of  the  church  and  strengthen  the  hands  of  dissenters,  and 
affords  a  handle  for  the  wicked  designs  of  the  unbelieving  and 
thefactious;  secondly,  because  it  exposes  many,  whom  it  affects, 
to  such  fears  of  rejection,  as  must  prove  strong  inducements 
to  equivocation,  and  shuffling,  and  trimmings,  and  other  dis- 
ingenuous artifices,  by  which  the  relish  for  truth  becomes 
abated,  and  the  perception  of  it  confused';  thirdly,  because  by 
compelling  you  to  persist  in  demands  which  must  oftener  go 
unsatisfied  than  otherwise,  it  places  your  conduct  in  a  suspi- 
cious light — ^yourself  in  a  most  awkward  predicament,  and 
thus  impairs  the  respect  that  ought  always  to  be  paid  to  the 
station  and  authority  which  you  enjoy  in  the  church ;  fourthly, 
because  it  is  an  express,  unequivocal,  and  glaring  violation  of 
the  whole  spirit  and  letter  of  the  royal  declaration  prefixed  to 
the  thirty-nine  articles ;  fifthly,  because  in  the  matter  of 
curates  applying  for  licences,  it  is  a  work  of  supererogation 
very  likely  to  offend  you^  equals,  and  overburthen  your 
inferiors ;  and  sixthly,  because  not  even  in  the  House  of  Lords 
did  a  single  champion  stand  forth  in  your  cause ;  but,  with  a 
minority  of  nineteen  opposed  to  you  at  all  events,  a  majority 
of  fifty-eight  gave  irrefragable  proof  that  it  could  not  counte- 
nance such  a  novel  mode  of  proceeding. — ^Truly,  my  Lotd,  such 
a  category  of  necessities  for  any  given  sacrifice  was  never  before 
made  out :  it  is  in  vain  to  urge  that  ^^  it  would  be  a  perfect 
anomaly,  if  they,  who  are  entrusted  with  the  duty  of  examina- 
tion had  not  the  power  of  determining  the  mode  of  examina- 
tion,'*— such  an  argument  sets  every  day's  experience  at 
defiance. — Is  it  an  unknown  occurrence,  that  the  mode  of 
examination  be  prescribed  to  those  to  whom  the  duty  shall 
belong  ?  Is  *^  the  discretionary  power  which  pertains  to 
examiners  in  general,"  subject  to  no  limit  or  control  ?  The 
royal  declaration  is  v(ioQt  expUcit  and  earnest  in  its  definition, 
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we  might  almost  say  abolition^  of  this  discretionary  powet 
in. ecclesiastical  affairs.  Thi^i  declaration^  without  dispute^ 
leans  to  the  side  of  those  who  advocate  simple  subscription; 
as  opposed  to  those  who  would  introduce  minute,  and^  accord- 
ing to  your  specimen  we  may  add^  curious^  Cross-examination. 
•That  this  examination  has.  proved  an  impassable  barrier  to 
no  more  than  three  candidates  in  the  course  of  five  years^  is 
•not  one  tittle  in  its  favour ;  where  a  vital  principle  is  con- 
cerned, the  possibility  of  its  violation,  not  the  violations  it 
may  or  may  not  have  undergone,  is  to  determine  the  maker 
or  administrator  of  the  laws.  The  experience  of  the  world  is 
unexceptionably  hostile  to  reposing,  in  such  a  case,  any  con- 
fidence in  ihe  probable  wisdom  and  justice  of  human  agents. 

To  pass  on  to  a  less  important  topic,  we  must  be  allowed 
to  express  our  surprise  that  it  was  possible  for  you,  with  the 
celebrated  declaration  before  your  eyes,  to  admonish  their 
lordships  to  consider  whether  the  issuing  of  a  royal  mandate 
to  prohibit  your  questions  would  not  be  an  exercise  of  tiie 
king's  prerogative,  inconsistent  Math  the  constitution  in  church 
and  state.  The  prerogative  which  empowered  the  issuing  of 
that  declaration  would  certainly  empower  to  prohibit  any 
violations  of  its  provisions ;  nay,  further,  if  that  declaration  be 
consistent  with  the  constitution  in  church  and  state,  as  no  one 
ever  denied,  and  if  it  prescribe  limits  to  doctrinal  inquisition 
and  ^^  curious  search,'^  it  is  in  itself  a  precedent  for  that, 
which  it  renders  expedient  to  its  own  justification  and  observ- 
ance 5  namely,  the  prohibition  by  royal  mandate  of  your 
transgressing  course  of  action. — ^When  it  is  alleged  of  these 
questions,  '^  that  no  similar  attempt  has  ever  been  made  since 
the  time  of  Archbishop  Laud,  whbn  it  producbp  thb  most 

SBRIOTJS  CONSBaUBNCBS,  ALIKB  AFFECTING  BOTH  CHURCH  AND 

«TATE,"  we  esteem  it  very  remarkable,  that  you  content 
yourself  with  allowing,  that  that  prelate  did  rnvke  a  similar 
attempt  |  and  do  not  venture  a  syllable  in  refutation  of  the 
assertion,  with  respect  to  its  serious  consequences.  You  will, 
perhaps,  be  astonished,  my  Lord,  when  we  aver  that,  though 
we  consider  ourselves  to  have  proved  that  there  is  no  necessity 
for  your  mode  of  examination — ^that  the  public  vwce  and  the 
spirit  of  the  age  is  thoroughly  hostile  to.  it — and  that  there  is 
every  necessity  against  it,-«*-that  still  objections  remain  to  be 
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taken  to  it,  tirising  out  of  the  nature  of  individual  questions. 
To  do  our  duty  by  yourself  and  the  public  we  have  no  alter- 
native left  but  to  reprint  the  whole  eighty-seven,  that  we  may 
attach  a  referable  text  to  the  commentary  with  which  we 
must  conclude* 


QUESTIONS,   Sfc. 


CHAPTER  I. 

Of  Redkmption  by  Jesus  Christ. 

1.  Did  Christ  die  for  all  men  ?  Or  did  he  die  only  for  a  chosen  few  ?  * 
2'  If  Christ  died  for  all  men,  and  the  free  gift  of  God,  therefore,  came 

upon  all  men  to  justification,t  may  we  thence  conclude,  that  ail  men 

will  be  aetually  toned  ^ 

3.  Is  not  God  himself  wilUng  that  all  men  should  be  saved?  X 

4.  If  then  Christ  died  for  all  men,  and  God  i$  willing  that  all  men  should 

be  saved,  must  not  they  who  fail  of  salvation,  fail  through  then*  own 
faults 

5.  Does  it  not  then  behove  us  to  inquire  into  the  terms  of  our  Redemp- 

tion, that  we  may  learn  to  do  what  ia  necessary  on  our  parts,  to- 
wards the  obtaining  of  everlasting  salvation  ? 

6.  Is  it  not  necessary*  in  order  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  those  terms,  to 

examine;  Jlref,  the  state  in  which  we  were  left  by  the  foil  of  Adam ; 
and  eecondly,  our  deliverance  from  that  state,  through  the  death  of 
Christ? 

*  Consult  IU)m.  viii.  89.    2  Cor.  v.  15.    1  Tim.  ii.  6.    1  John  ii.  9.    See  also  the 
CoDsecration  Prayer  in  the  Communion  Service,  and  the  Church  Catechism  in  the 
answer  to  the  question,  'What  dost  thou  chiefly  learn  in  the  Articlesof  thy  Belief  ?' 
fRom.  V.  18.  {Tim.  ii.4. 


CHAPTER   II. 

Op  Obioikal  Sin. 

1.  Did  the  fall  of  Adam  produce  such  an  effect  on  his  posterity,  that  man- 

kind became  thereby  a  mass  of  mere  corruption,  or  of  absolute  and 
entire  depravity?  Or  is  the  effect  only  such,  that  we  are  very  far 
gone  from  original  righteousness,  and  of  our  own  nature  inclined  to 
evil?* 

2.  Does  the  notion  of  man's  total  corruption,  or  absolute  depravity,  pro- 

duce in  general  (what  is  considered-its  chief  recommendation)  a  deep 
sense  of  humility  ^ 
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3.  Has  not  the  frequent  repetition  of  the  doctrine^  that  we  are  not  only 

far  gone  from  righteousness,  but  are  notlung  better  than  a  naass  of 
mere  corruption  and  depravity,  a  tendency  to  destroy  all  sense  of 
virtue,  or  moral  goodness  } 

4.  Is  it  possible,  that  a  doctrine,  which  tends  to  destroy  all  sense  of  virtue^ 

or  moral  goodness,  should  be  a  doctrine  that  comes  from  God  ? 

5.  Do  we  exalt  the  Creator  by  degrading  the  Creature^ 

6.  What  advantage  then  can  we  derive  from  a  doctrine,  which  converts 

manlund  into  a  mass  of  absolute  and  entire  depravity, 

*  See  Article  DC 


CHAPTER  III. 
Of  Free  Will. 

1.  Is  it  in  the  power  of  Man  without  the  assistance  of  God,  to  do  what  is 
*   pleasing  and  acceptable  to  God?  * 

2.  Is  not  divine  assistance  necessary  even  to  obtain  the  will  to  do  so  ?  i* 

3.  But  when  we  have  the  will  to  do  what  is  pleasing  to  God,  is  not  the 

grace  of  Crod  *'  working  with  us" %  '"^^  ^^^  ^*  helping  our  infir- 
mities ?"§ 

4.  Would  it  not  be  absurd  to  say,  that  the  grace  of  God  is  *'  working  with 

us,"  if  we  ourselves  had  no  share  in  the  work  ? 

5.  Is  it  not  then  contrary  to  our  tenth  Article  to  declare,  that  Man  has 

no  share  in  the  work  of  his  own  salvation? 

6.  Though  the  power,  which  we  possess,  is  derived  from  God,  yet  when 

God  has  given  us  the  power,  does  it  not  rest  with  ouroelves  to  eaet" 
cise  that  power  ? 
7*  Does  not  St.  Paul  declare,  that  where  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is,  there 
is  liberty  f  || 

8.  Though  it  is  God,  who  enables  us  both  to  will  and  to  do,  are  we  not 

required  in  Scripture  to  exert  that  ability,  and  to  work  md  our  own 
salvation  ?  % 

9.  Is  it  not  then  contrary  to  Scripture  to  say,  that  man  has  no  share  in 

the  work  of  his  salvation  ? 
IQ.  Are  any  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  doctrine,  that  God  is  the 
sole  Agent  in  the  work  of  man's  salvation  ? 

11 .  Is  not  the  power  of  God  equally  manifested,  whether  he  operates  on 

man  immediately  as  on  a  mere  passive  object,  or  whether  he  acts 
mediately,  through  the  agency  of  man  himself,  and  by  mean&,  which 
as  Creator  of  all  things,  he  must  have  previously  imparted  ? 

12.  Is  it  necessary  then  to  deny  the  agency  of  man,  in  order  to  promote  the 

Glory  of  God? 

13.  Has  not  the  doctrine,  that  man  himself  has  no  share  in  the  work  of  his 

own  salvation^  a  tendency  to  pake  him  indifferent  in  regard  to  his 
moral  conduct  f 
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14.  Can  a  doctrine*  wUch  renders  men  indifferent  vnih  respect  to  their 
moral  conduct,  be  adoctrin#^that  comes  from  God^ 

•  Sec  Article  X.  f  lb.  J  lb. 

§  Rom.  viii,  26.  ||  2  Cor.  iii.  17.  f  Phil.  ii.  12. 


CHAPTER  IV. 
Of  Justification, 

Section  I. 
Of  Justification  in  reference  to  everlasting  Sahaiion, 

1 .  Does  not  tbe  Cburch  of  England  distinguish  Justification  from  ever- 

lasting Salvation  ?  * 

2.  Do  not  our  Articles  represent  Justification  as  preceding  the  perform- 

ance  of  all  out  good  works  ?  f 

3.  Does  not  therefore  our  Justification  (as  the  term  is  used  in  our  Articles)'} 

take  place  in  this  present  world  ? 

4.  Is  not  everlasting  Salvation  the  same  as  everlasting  Life,  or  Happiness 

in  the  world  to  come? 
6.  Is  not  then  our  Justification  the  mere  commencement  of  that,  of  which, 
in  the  general  scheme  of  Redemption,  everlasting  Salvation  is  the 
end? 

Section  II. 
Of  Justification,  in  reference  to  its  cause, 

1.  Does  not  the  eleventh  Article  declai*e,  that  we  are  *'  justified  by  Faith 

onlyr 

2.  Does  not  the  expression  "  Faith  only"  derive  additional  strength  from 

the  negative  expression  in  the  same  Article  "  and  not  for  our  own 
*  works?" 

3.  Does  not  therefore  the  eleventh  Article  exclude  good  works  from  all 

share  in  the  office  of  Justifying  ?   Or  can  we  so  construe  the  term 
"  Faith  "  in  that  Article,  as  to  make  it  include  good  works  ? 

4.  Do  not  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  Ai*ticles /ur^Aer  exclude  them,  the 

one  by  asserting  that  good  works /o^/otcr  after  Justification,  the  other 
by  maintaining  that  they  cannot  precede  it  ? 

5.  Can  that,  which  never  precedes  an  effect,  be  reckoned  among  the 

causes  of  that  effect  ? 

6.  Can  we  then,  consistently  with  our  Articles,  reckon  the  performance 

of  good  works  among  the  causes  of  Justification,  whatever  qualifying 
epithet  be  used  with  the  term  cause  ? 

Section  III. 
Of  Justification,  in  reference  to  the  time,  when  it  takes  place, 
} ,  When  we  are  justified,  are  we  not,  in  the  words  of  th?  eleventh  Article, 
*'  accounted  righteous  before  Qod  V 
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2.  When  we  are  accounted  righteous  before  God,  and  so  accounted  "  for 

the  merits  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ/'  f  are  we  not  then 
admitted  to  the  benefits  of  the  Christian  Covenant? 

3.  Is  not  therefore  our  Justification  our  Admission  to  the  Christian 

Covenant  ? 

*  In  the  Tery  first  Homily,  and  in  the  very  Exordium  of  that  Homily,  we  fiiid  the 
expression  "  Justification  anJ  everlasting  Salvation."  If  the  cfi^/wncftve  particle  had  • 
been  employed,  the  terms  might  have  been  considered  as  of  similar  import.  But  ia 
such  a  case  it  would  be  tautology  to  employ  the  coi^mcHve  particle. 

t  According  to  Article  Xll.  good  works  **  follow  after  Justification."  And  ac- 
cording to  Article  XIII.  we  are  even  incapable  of  doing  good  works,  before  we  are 
justified. 

^  It  is  used  also  in  the  same  sense  by  St.  Paul.       •  $  Article  XI. 


CHAPTER  V. 
Op  everlastino  Sai<vation, 

1.  Though  we  are  justified,  or  admitted  into  covenant  with  God,  through 

the  merits  of  Christ,  if  we  have  but^tVA  in  those  merits,  and  though 
we  are  thus  admitted  even  before  our  fwth  has  produced  good  works, 
does  not  the  performance  of  good  works,  when  we  are  admitted  into 
covenant  with  God,  become  thenceforth  a  bounden  duty  ? 

2.  Do  all  men,  who  have  been  admitted  into  covenant  with  God^  perform 

that  bounden  duty  ? 

3.  Does  not  then  experience  shew,  that  the  Faith,  which  had  been  suffi- 

cient for  our  admiseion  to  the  Christian  Covenant,  is  not  always  pro- 
ductive of  that  fruit,  which  is  wanted,  in  order  to  remain  there  ? 

4.  Though  the  twelfth  Article  declares,  that  good  works  spring  out 

necessarily  of  a  lively  Faith,  are  they  a  necessary  consequence  of 
Faith  in  general?  .  , 

5.  Is  there  not  a  dead  Faith,  as  well  as  a  lively  Faith  ?  And  does  not  St. 

James  give  the  former  appellation  to  the  Faith  which  remains  unpro- 
ductive of  good  works  ? 

6.  Though  good  works  then  are  the  natural  fruits  of  Futh,  are  they  the 

necessary  fruits  of  Faith,  or  fruits  which  follow  of  necessity  P 

7.  If  our  Faith  should  not  be  productive  of  good  works,  will  our  admiuion 

to  the  Christian  Covenant  ensure  our  arrival  at  the  completion  of  it? 
In  other  words,  will  the  Justification,  which  takes  place  in  the  present 
life,  ensure  our  everlasting  Salvation,  or  happiness  in  the  life  to 
comef 

8.  Does  not  the  sixteentii  Article  declare,  that  we  may  depart  from  grace, 

and  fall  into  sin  ? 

9.  Does  the  same  Article  say  more,  than  that  we  *^  may  rise  again,  and 

amend  our  lives  ?"    And  does  it  not  thus  imply  that  we  may  not  rise 
again,  and  amend  our  lives  ? 
10.  Does  it  not  then  follow  from  the  sixteenth  Article,  that  Justification 
leads  not  of  necessity  to  everlasting  Salvation  ? 
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]  1.  It  not  then  th«  perfonnance  of  good  woilks  a  condition  of  everlasting 
Salvation,  though  not  of  Juitifioation  r  * 

12.  Are  condition*  of  Salvation  incompatible  with  the  doetrine,  that  Sal- 

vation if  the /rev  gift  of  Qodi  Or  muat  we  not  rather  conclude  horn 
the  very  circumstance,  that  on  the  part  of  God  the  gift  is  free,  he 
may  annex  to  the  offer  whatever  conditions  he  thinks  proper  to 
prescribe  }f 

13.  Are  not  those  conditions  repeatedly  deckred  in  Holy  Scripture? 

14.  Has  not  Christ  himself  declared  that  he  shall  '^  reward  every  man  ac- 

cording to  his  vfor1ii;**X  and  that  they  only,  who  have  done  good, 
shall  come  to  the  resurrection  of  Ufe^§ 

15.  Has  not  St.  Paul  also  declared,  that  God  *'  will  render  to  every  man, 

according  to  his  deed$f"\\ 
.  16.  Does  not  St.  James  ask  the  Question,  Can  Faith  save  us  ?   And  does 
he  not  himself  answer  the  question  by  saying  that ''  Faith,  if  it  hath 
not  works>  is  dead?'*% 

•  Namely  Mthe  term  Justification  is  used  in  St.  Paul's  Epistles,  and  in  our  Arti- 
cles ?  St.  James  uses  it  in  a  different  sense :  and  therefore  does  not  contradict  St.  Paul. 

t  XdpuTfjMf  the  word  used  by  St.  Paul,  clearly  shews,  that  it  is  the^wcr,  not  the 
receiver,  who  is  free  from  obligation.    See  Rom.  v.  16, 16. 

t  Matt.  xvi.  %7.  §  John  v.  89.  11  Kom.u.  6. 

%  James  ih  14.  17. 


CHAPTER  VI. 
Op  Pbedesti nation. 

1.  Does  not  the  seventeenth  Article  enumerate  various  qualities,  as  be- 

longing to  those  persons,  who  are  predestined  to  eternal  life  i 

2.  Is  it  not  one  of  those  qualities,  that  "  they  walk  religiously  in  good 

work$r' 

3.  Is  not  therefore  the  walking  religiously  in  good  works  a  criterion,  by 

which  they,  who  are  predestined  to  eternal  life,  may  be  distinguished 
from  those,  who  wrenot  so  predestined  I 

4.  Does  not  our  Saviour  declare,  that  we  shall  be  known  by  our  works,  as 

^  tiee  is  known  by  its  fruit  f*    . 

5.  Does  not  St.  Peter  declare,  that  we  are  elect,  according  to  the  fore- 

knowledge of  God,  unto  obedience  ^^ 

6.  Is  it  not  therefore  a  contradiction  both  to  Scripture,  and  to  the  seven- 

teenth Article,  to  assert,  that  the  Decrees  of  God  are  absolute;  or 
that  election,  on  the  part  of  God,  has  no  reference  to  foreseen  good 
conduct  en  the  part  of  Man  f 

7.  If  we  believe,  that  in  respect  to  a  future  state,  neither  our  good  conduct 

can  excite  any  reasonable  hope,  nor  our  bad  conduct  any  reasonable 
fear,  is  there  any  thing  beyond  the  dread  of  temporal  punishment,  to 
deter  us  from  the  comnussion  of  crimes  ? 
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8.  Is  not  the  Law  (tf  God,  which,  when  rightly  understood,  affords  an 
additional  ianction  to  the  Law  of  Man,  so  penrerted  by  such  a  belief, 
as  to  become  the  means  of  counteracting  the  Law  of  Man  ?i 

9«  Is  not  SQch  a  belief  injurious  also  to  the  individual,  as  well  as  to  Society 
at  large,  by  exciting  ungrounded  hopes  in  the  confident  hypocrite, 
and  driving  modest  idrtue  to  despair  ? 

10.  Though  the  Creator  is  not  accountable  to  the  Creature,  and  his  will 

alone  determines,  who  shall  be  elected  to  eternal  life,  is  it  credible 
that  a  Being  of  infinite  wisdom,  justice,  and  goodness  should  elect 
on  any  other  principles,  than  such  as  are  eonntteni  with  those 
attributes  ? 

11.  And  does  not  absolute  or  indiscriminate  Election  unnu/the  distinctions 

of  good  and  evil,  of  virtue  and  vice  ? 

12.  Is  th^efore  auch  Election  possible  on  the  part  of  a  Being,  who  is  infi- 

nitely wise,  just,  and  good  ? 

'     •  Matt,  vii.  16— «1.  xii.  8»— 35.    Luke  vL  43—46.  f  1  Pet.  i.  2. 


CHAPTER  VII. 
Of  Regeneration,  oil  the  New  Birth. 

1.  Is  not  our  New  Birth  distinguished  from  our  First,  or  Natural  Birth 

by  being  a  Spiritual  Birth  ? 

2.  Are  we  not  spiritually  born,  when  we  enter  into  Covenant  with  God^ 

3.  Do  we  not  enter  into  Covenant  with  God,  through  Christ,  at  our 

Bcqiiism  f 

4.  IfVhen  the  outward  sign  is  duly  accompanied  with  the  inward  grace,  are 

we  not  then  bom  (in  the  words  of  our  Saviour,  John  iii.  5.)  of 
«  Water  and  the  Spirit  ?'» 

5.  Does  not  our  baptismal  service  accordingly  declare  that  we  are  rege- 

nerated at  our  Baptism  ? 

6.  Does  it  make  any  exception  or  reservation  on  that  head  \ 

7.  Is  not  our  New  or  Spiritual  Birth,  as  well  as  our  First  or  Natural 

Birth,  an  event,  which  happens  only  once  in  our  lives  ? 

8.  If  then  we  betieve  in  the  doctrine  of  our  Church,  that  the  New  Birth 

takes  place  at  Baptism,  can  we  believe  that  they,  who  have  been  bap- 
tized according  to  the  rites  of  that  Church,  will  be  regenerated  at 
any  other  period  ? 


CHAPTER  VIII. 
Op  Renovation. 

Though  at  our  Baptism  we  became  regenerate,  and  were  made  the 
children  of  God  by  adoption  and  grace,  does  not  the  infirmity  of  our 
nature  still  require,  that  w^  should  "  daily  be  renewed''  by  the  same 
spirit?* 
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2.  Does  the  aasif  tance,  which  we  thus  receive  from  the  Holy  Spirit,  dis*- 

play  itself  hy  sensible  impulses,  or  do  we  discover  this  assistance  only 
from  the  effects,  which  it  produces  ? 

3.  Does  not  St.  Paul  describe  the  fruits  of  the  Holy  Spirit?    And  do  not 

those  fi-uits  consist  in  **  goodness,  and  righteousness,  and  truth  ?"t 

4.  If  we  wish  then  to  know,  whether  we  are  assisted  by  the  Holy  Spirit, 

must  we  not  examine,  whether  we  have  attained  to  "  goodness,  and 
righteousness,  and  truth  V 

5.  And  if  we  have  not  these  fruits  of  the  Spirit,  is  it  not  presumptuous  to 

imagine,  that  the  Spirit  of  Grod  dwelleth  in  us  ? 

6.  Do  not  even  the  best  of  men  require,  during  the  whole  course  of  their 

lives,  the  aid  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  to  secure  them  from  the  danger  of 
sin? 
7*  Is  it  not  then  presumption  to  suppose,  that  at  any  period  of  our  lives, 
we  can  have  become,  either  so  perfect,  or  so  secure,  as  to  have  no 
longer  need  of  Renovation  i 

*  See  the  Collect  for  Christmas  Day.  f  Ephes.  v.  9. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

Op  THE  Holy  Trinity.* 

1 .  Are  not  the  three  Persons  in  the  Holy  Trinity  equal  in  power,  though 

different  in  office  ? 

2.  What  is  the  office  of  God  the  Father? 

3.  What  is  the  pffice  of  God  the  Son? 

4.  What  is  the  office  of  God  the  Holy  Ghost  ? 

•  See  the  Articles  I — ^V,  and  the  Church  Catechism. 


The  first  Chapter  and  the  last,  are  the  only  divisions  of  this 
moral  Catechism  on  which  we  have  no  observations  to  oflfer. 
The  questions  of  the  2d  Chapter,  will  ever  be  the  subject 
of  conflicting  opinions ;  and  will  be  answered  rather  according 
to  the  Catechumen's  individual  experience,  observation,  or 
theoretic  views,  than  according  to  truth.  It  would  require 
an  accurate  and  extensive  acquaintance  with  the  present  and 
past  history  of  the  human  mind  to  entitle  a  man  to  entertain  a 
decided  opinion  of  his  own  on  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the 
*^  humility  produced  by  the  notion  of.  man's  total  corruption 
or  absolute  depravity."  The  succeeding  query  is  equally  cal-  . 
culated  to  promote  diversity  of  belief;   while  the  fourth  and 
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fifth  partake  largely  of  the  general  character  of  yoiir  code^  in 
being  direct  provocatives  to  metaphysical  disquisition,  and 
tending  to.  encourage  a  vigorous  exercise  of  reason  in 
matters  connected  with  faith.  To  call  the  ratiocinative  facul- 
ties into  fiill  play  up  to  a  certain  point  in  religious  belief, 
and  then  suddenly  attempt  to  paralyse  them  by  the  ezadtation 
of  faith,  ^^  that  believeth  all  things,*'  and  revelation  which  is 
beyond  reason's  comprehension,  is  not  more  unjust  than  it 
may  prove  unsuccessful. 

^^  Do  we  exalt  the  Creator,  by  degrading  the  Creature  ?'' 
is  the  precise  question  which  the  disciples  of  the  goddess  of 
reason  are  wont  to  reiterate.  How  would  the  French  Cydo- 
pedists  have  chuckled  to  have  heard  such  an  inquiry  proceed 
from  the  lips  of  a  Christian  bishop  ! 

The  conclusion  your  Lordship  seeks,  in  the  5th  question  of 
the  3d  Chapter,  viz.  "  that  it  is  contrary  to  our  tenth  Article- 
to  declare  that  man  has  no  share  in  the  work  of  his  own  sal- 
vation,'' does  not  legitimately  follow  Out  of  your  premises.  In 
the  preceding  assumptions  (by  query)  but  one  fragment  of 
that  article  is  introduced,  and  that  moreover  in  a  patchw(n*k 
subordinate  kind  of  style,  without  any  allusion  to  the  source 
whence  it  is  derived ;  such  premises,  BS  we  insist,  cannot  yield 
such  a  conclusion. 

Questions  9,  10,  and  13  of  the  same  Chapter,  wiU  again  be 
answered  diversely :  some  good  men  will  feel  assured  that 
Scripture  makes  against  your  tenet,  where  you  think  to  have 
it  on  its  side;  and  the  more  self-loathing,  humble,  and  contrite, 
are  the  more  likely  to  '^  order  their  conduct  aright,"  and  to 
<K)nceive  indispensable  *'  advantages  are  to  be  derived  from 
the  doctrine  that  God  is  the  sole  agent  in  the  work  of  man's 
dalvation."  We  wish  that  the  use  of  the  indicative  for  the 
potential  mood  were  the  sole  fault  of  the  very  neict  question) 
but  it  involves  an  assumption  as  to  the  equality  of  the  mani- 
fested power  of  God,  in  supposed  cases,  which  has  no  Scrip- 
ture to  warrant  it;  and  to  repeat  a  former  definition,  it  is  a 
direct  provocative  to  abstruse,  intricate  and  bewildering  Ye-- 
searches.  The  12th  inferential  query  suggests  to  us  but  one 
remark,  which  is,  that  having  begged  the  question,  your  Lord-' 
ship  finds  it  peculiarly  easy  to  furnish  the  conclusion. 

The  three  first  questions  of  the  4th  Chapter  resolve  them- 
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selves  into  this^  that  begausb  of  the  Articles  and  first  Homily^ 
the  latter  distinguishes  justification  from  salvation^  and  th« 
former  represents  justification  as  preceding  the  performance 
of  all  our  good  works^  ergo;  justification  takes  place  in  this 
present  world.  The  ellipsis  after  ergo,  of  "  according  to  the 
articles  and  first  homily/'  is  somewhat  too  violent  for  the  pre- 
cision of  logic*  In  the  question  whether  ^^  our  justification 
is  not  the  mere  commencement  of  that,  of  which,  in  the  ge^^ 
neral  scheme  of  redemption,  everlasting  salvation  is  the 
end  ?"'  while  our  ideas  of  justification,  redemption,  and  ever- 
lasting salvation  are  distinct  and  unconfused,  we  can  attach 
no  definite  idea  to  that. 

For  the  title  "  of  justification,  in  reference  to  the  time,  when 
it  takes  place,"  which  heads  the  third  Section  of  Chapter  the 
4th,  your  Lordship  should  substitute  ^'  of  justification,  in 
reference  to  what  takes  place,  at  the  time  whbn  it  takes 
place/'  Not  a  hint  is  dropped  as  to  the  timb  when  it  does 
take  place ;  and  the  distinction  between  justification  and  re-* 
generation  is  by  no  means  so  accurately  drawn  that  "  a  way- 
faring man  tho'  a  fool"  shall,  be  able  to  comprehend  their 
respective  diflferences. 

From  the  superscription  "  of  everlasting  salvation,"  which 
introduces  us  to  Chapter  the  5th,  we  were  led  to  expect  much 
more  than  an  exclusive  exposition  of  the  indispensableness  of 
good  works  to  everlasting  salvation.  In  passing,  we  must 
notice,  that  the  8d  question  of  this  Chapter,  is  worded  towards 
the  end,  in  as  awkward  and  slovenly  a  manner,  as  your  most 
inveterate  antagonist  could  wish. 

The  logic  of  the  three  first  questions  of  the  6th  Chapter^  is 
as  exceptionable  as  that  of  the  three  first  questions  of  the  4th  ^ 
while  its  concluding  arguments  are  further  excitements  to  the 
uncontrolled  exercise  of  reason  ;  and  proceed  on  the  suppo-. 
sition,  that  reason  can  fathom  the  Almighty  mind. 

Your  Lordship's  questions  in  Chapter  the  7th,  give  us  cause 
to  inquire,  what  are  your  ideas  of  conversion  or  thfit  visible 
chaiige  from  the  wicked  course  of  life  to  the  contrary,  which 
at  times  is  so  conspicuous  an  occurrence ; — at  the  same  time 
they  launch  into  subtleties  beyond  the  general  meaning  of  the 
article  which  they  pretend  to  interpret. 
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We  are  unable  to  perceive  the  applicability  of  the  ^^  when'* 
and  the  '^  then"  in  the  4th  Question^  since  they  dress  the 
case  as  one  liable  to  exceptions^  though  the  whole  tenour 
of  the  Chapter  is  levelled  against  such  a  possible  miscon- 
ception. 

We  shall  now  dose  our  criticisms  seriaiimj  by  adding^  that 
on  the  second  Question  of  the  8th  Chapter^  as  in  many  others 
we  have  pointed  out^  diversities  of  opinion  ever  have  prevailed 
and  ever  willprevail ;  and  that  therefore^  together  with  ail  of  its 
species^  it  is  little  fitted  for  the  Christian  purpose  of  strength- 
ening the  bonds  of  peace^  enlarging  the  pale  of  the  churchy 
and  removing  causes  of  offence  out  of  the  way  of  weak 
brethren. 

These  criticisms^  ,My  Lord^  have  not  been  dictated  by  a 
love  of  entering  into  this  /'  curious  points"  of  theolopcal 
dispute : — and  far  less  have  they  been  dictated  by  a  particu- 
lar enmity  to  the  theological  tenets  of  your  Lordship.  We 
differ  widely  from  the  men — conscientious  as  we  believe 
them  to  be  in  their  opinions — ^whom  at  Cambridge  and  else- 
where you  have  ably^  steadily,  and  zealously  opposed.  Whe- 
ther, and  how  far,  reason  can  be  the  true  test  of  faith :  what  is 
the  positive  or  comparative  efficacy  of  faith  and  good  works 
in  procui^g  our  salvation — and  what  effects  the  fall  of  Adam 
has  produced  on  his  posterity—- are  questions,  ^hich,  now 
at  least,  we  have  neither  space  nor  inclination  to  discuss. 
Our  wish  is,  that  Christianity  may  not  be  ^'  divided  against 
itself;**  that  the  ^^  odium  theohgicum'*  may  decrease,  and 
ultimately  die  away :  that  the  temple  of  our  national  religion 
may  be  built  upon  the  widest  and  most  liberal  foundations, 
which  are  consistent  with  its  safety,  its  honour,  and  its 
strength:  and  that  you  therefore,  my  Lord,  would  withdraw 
questions,  which  are  proposed  in  the  very  teeth  of  the 
royal  declaration;  against  the  design  and  tendency  of  which 
we  can  adduce,  if  it  becomes  necessary,  the  written  and 
printed  opinions  of  many  bishops  and  other  dignitaries  'of 
the  church : — and  which  have  created  a  painful  feeling  of 
dissatisfaction  and  disquietude  in  the  breasts  of  thousands, 
who  ^  are  staunch,  and  honest,  and  devoted  friends  to  the 
ecclesiastical  establishment. 
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And  now,  my  Lord,  may  we  not  almost  hope,  that  we  have 
yourself  among  the  number  of  converts  to  our  conviction  of 
the  necessity  for  abandoning  your  Examination  Questions  ? — 
We  do  honestly  avow,  that  we  hold  it  impossible  for  you, 
after  perusing  our  arguments,  to  remain  unconvinced  of,  and 
uninfluenced  by,  their  weight  and  truth.  We  observe  that 
you  have  persevered,  DOtTBTiNG ;  we  believe  you  will  dodbt 
no  longer — ^we  speak  boldly  of  our  own  opinion,  but  we  do  so 
from  feeling,  that  when  truth  and  error  come  into  juxtaposi- 
tion, they  form  a  contrast  as  striking  as  it  is  intelligible.  We 
believe  thajb  the  faculty  of  seeing  the  truth,  when  it  is  fairly 
placed  before  it,  is  inherent  in  the  mind ;  that  blindness  to 
the  truth  under  such  circumstances  is  next  to  impossible ;  and 
that  ti^ough  it  may  be  sometimes  inoperative,  oftener,  we 
should  say,  apparently  than  really,  truth  generally  acts  on  the 
inind  with  a  power  of  attraction. 

My  Lord,  we  regret  that  our  quarrel  with  a  dignitary  of  the 
church,  should  be  carried  on  contemporaneously  with  the 
most  insane  and  flagitious  attack  upon  the  church  itself,  that 
we  ever  remember  to  have  witnessed.  What  temptation  a 
journal  that  professes  to  be  the  oracle  of  any  portion  of 
respectable  society,  can  have  to  publish  libels  daily  on  the 
conduct  and  character  of  the  clergy,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  ima- 
gine ;  we  are  at  no  loss  however  to  assert,  and  that  too  from 
actual  information,  that  ^'  its  sins  are  finding  it  out,"  and  that 
it  is  already  reaping  the  reward  of  its  insidiousness,  insults, 
ignorance,  and  untruths. 

My  Lord,  though  hoping  to  effect  little  without  the  co- 
operation of  others,  we  are  too  jealous  of  our  character,  and 
respect  ourselves  too  much,  not  to  keep  aloof  from  all  assist- 
ance that  is  unworthy  of  a  noble  cai^e — ^we  will  check  the 
very  applause  that  may  be  given  us,  whenever  it  be  bom  of 
any  other  feeling,  than  the  love  of  plain-dealing.  If,  my  Lord^ 
you  find  in  our  practice  a  warrant  for  our  professions,  you  will 
attach  some  importance  to  our  opposition,  as  being  the  very 
reverse  of  that  of  which  you  have  had  cause  to  complain,  and 
of  which  you  aflirm,  that  ^'  when  viewed  in  its  true  light,  it 
may  be  regarded  as  an  argument  in  your  favour."  In  con- 
clusion, my  Lord,  let  us  not  be  misunderstood.  We  know 
you  to  be  not  only  an  acute  and  learned  man,  who  have  sought 
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to  devote  your  learning  and  acutenesa  to  the  aenrice  of  ttie 
established  church ;  but  a  man,  generally,  of  good  intention* 
9Xid  exemplary  character.  We  hiow  you  to  be  a  pious 
Christian,  as  well  as  an  excellent  divine.  But,  my  Lord,  the 
greater  may  be  your  weight,  the  more  established  may  be  your 
reputation,  so  much  the  more  pernicious  are  your  errors^ 
Unfortunately,  we  have  found  it  impossible  to  conceal  firom 
ourselves,  that  you  are  mistaken ;  and  we  have  felt  it  neces- 
sary to  dissuade  you  from  a  longer  continuance  in  your  mis- 
take. We  must  even  once  more  repeat,  with  regard  to  the 
course  which  you  are  pursuing,  that  we  have'  a  thorough 
conviction  of  its  impolicy,  and  very  serious  apprehensions  of 
its  illegality.  We  take  our  leave  of  your  Lordship,  by  re- 
cording our  belief,  that  if  we  have  convinced  you  of  the  ne- 
cessity of  the  sacrifice  which  is  required  at  your  hands,  mag- 
nanimity to  perform  it  will  not  be  wanting  in  one  whose  zeal 
is  so  great  in  the  service  oi  his  God. 

We  remain,  my  Lord, 

with  sincere  respect, 
Yoyr  Lordship's  most  obedient  servants. 

The  Council  of  Ten. 


SECOND  LETTER  TO  LORD  BYRON  ON  THE 
LIBERAL. 

^  My  Lord,* 

We  write  upon  this  subject  with  reluctance 
and  disgust.  Why  then  should  we  write  at  all?  Is  it,  that 
we  are  alarmed  at  the  progress  of  "  the  Liberal  ? "  Is  it,  that  we 
view  with  apprehension  and  horror  its  fatal  and  demoralizing 
effects  upon  the  public  mind  ? — that  we  feel  irresistibly  im- 
pelled by  the  urgent  necessity  of  the  case  to  lift  up  our  voices 
against  the  progress  of  irreligious  and  revolutionary  opinions?, 
—that  we  beholcj  the    coupled    monsters  of  atheism  and 

*  We  are  aware  of  the  blunder  "  My  Lord,  We  write.*'  We  leave  it  oii 
purpo»e— as  we  wish  to  know,  whea  we  write  in  the  plural  number,  how  we 
are  to  get  rid  of  the  solecism. 
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anarchy  advancing  with  rapid  strides  throughout  the  land,  in 
consequence  of  the  precious  work,  in  which  you  are  engaged? 
No :  my  Lord,  you  must  not  flatter  yourself  with  such  an 
expectation.  Be  .assured,  that  we  are  actuated  by  no  such 
motive.  However  destruGtive  may  be  the  tendency  of  ^^  the 
Liberal,"  its  stupidity  is  the  best  antidote  against  its  danger. 
Few  persons  will  unbibe  poison  in  so  nauseous  a  draught. 
The  publication,  if  a  few  signs  of  life  and  animation  had  not 
been  breathed  into  it  by  your  Lordship's  name,  would  have 
fallen  still-bom  from  the  press.  Even  now  it  is  languishing 
in  its  native  weakness ;  it  is  in  the  very  last  gasp  of  dissolution. 
In  a  few  weeks  it  will  be  forgotten  by  the  world ;  and  its 
remembrance  will  only  haunt  yourself  like  the  angry  spirit  of 
a  person,  whom  you  had  abused  and  injured  in  life — ^like  the 
ghost,  my  Lord,  of  your  own  reputation.  Would  to  heaven, 
that  no  more  seductive  compound  had  ever  been  concocted 
in  the  laboratory  of  the  same  sect :  and  we  might  indeed  laugli 
at  the  united  efforts  of  faction  and  impiety.  By  your  con- 
nection, my  Lord,  with  the  cockney  champions  of  infidelity 
and  radicalism  you  have  curtailed,  you  have  paralysed,  you 
have  .brought  into  imminent  jeopardy,  your  own  powers  of 
doing  mischief.  You  have  shewn  us  how  useless,  how  con- 
temptible, how  little  to  be  regarded,  the  most  splendid  talents 
can  become,  when  lent  and  prostituted  tq  mean  and  unworthy 
purposes.  Ycfu  have  taught  a  moral  lesson,  which  must  not 
be  lost.  We  write,  therefore,  neither  in  indignation,  nor  in 
fear ; — but  in  absolute  pity  to  yourself. 

Yet  we  ought  rather,  perhaps,  to  exult  in  common  with  the 
friends  of  order  and  religion,  than  to  condole  and  sympathize 
with  your  Lordship.  We  ought  to  congratulate  the  country 
on  the  utter  failure  of  your  publication,  rather  than  to  bestow 
on  you  the  full  measure  of  our  compassion.  But  we  cannot 
forget  the  brilliant  promise  of  your  earlier  productions ;  we 
reflect  upon  the  magnificent  superiority  of  your  mind,  when 
neither  its  imaginative  faculty  is  stultified  and  debased  by  low, 
paltry,  despicable  attempts ;  nor  its  intellectual  eminence  de- 
pressed to  the  same  level  with  the  vulgar  herd  of  hireling 
revolutionists.  We  would  yet  say  with  the  Abbot  in  Manfred— 

"  Thii  should  have  been  a  noble  creature ; — he 
Hath  bH  the  energy,  which  would  have  made 
2a2 
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A  goodly  frame  of  glorious  elements. 

Had  they  been  wisely  mingled ;  as  it  is. 

It  is  an  awful  chaos — light  and  darkness-^ 

And  mind  and  dust — and  passions  and  pure  thoughts, 

Mix'd  and  contending  without  end  or  order. 

All  dormant  or  destructive :  he  will  perish. 

And  yet  he  must  not — /  will  try  once  more. 

For  such  are  worth  redemption*' — 

We  would  yet  hope,  that  you  will  perceive  the  miserable 
error  into  which  you  have  fallen :  and  that  the  better  princi- 
ples of  your  nature  will  at  last  become  lords  of  the  ascendant. 
Under  the  influence  of  these  sentiments,  we  rejoice  at  the 
report,  that  you  are  sick  and  tired  of  your  partnership  with 
Mr.  Hunt ;  and  that  his  wife  and  children  are  not  to  your 
taste.  That  you  have  written  a  letter  to  this  effect,  is  at  least 
within  the  bounds  of  probability :  at  any  rate,  we  can  enter- 
tain no  doubt  that  such  is  the  nature  of  your  feelings.  We 
believe,  that  you  are  dissatisfied :  because  no  earthly  satisfac- 
tion, which  you  could  derive,  has  yet  come  within  the  scope 
of  our  conception.  We  always  thought  of  the  connection 
between  the  British  peer  and  the  cockney  monarch,  as  of 
something  for  which  it  was  impossible  to  account  by  any 
common  course  of  reasoning. 

Union  "  most  strange,  as  at  the  best  it  is; 

But  here  most  strange,  foul,  and  unnatural." 

Besides,  my  Lord,  yourself  and  the  sovereign  of  Cockaigne 
must  be  like  Caesar  and  Pompey : — ^the  king  will  not  bear  an 
equal,  and  you  cannot  endure  a  superior.  You  will  disdain 
submission,  and  even  spurn  at  rivalship :  but  wherever  his 
Majesty  is  concerned,  he  will  justly  assert  his  rights,  as  being 
^Hn  aU  matters,  ecclesiastical  and  civil,  within  those  his 
dominions  supreme." 

In  fact,  my  Lord,  our  chief  object  in  addressing  to  *  you 
a  second  letter  is  to  confirm  you  in  the  good  resolutions, 
which  you  are  said  to  have  formed.  To  your  moral  feelings 
we  have  no  arguments  to  offer :  to  your  notions  of  decency 
we  shall  make  no  appeal:  we  shall  speak  wholly  and 
solely  to  your  sense  of  shame.  We  shall  not  tell  you,  that 
your  participation  in  ^^the  Liberal  "  is  derogatory  from  your 
rank,  or  that  it  is  degrading  to  your  character,  but  that  it  is 
unworthy  of  your  understanding.    Can  you,  my  Lord,  read 
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the  trash  in  which  you  are  implicated,  without  a  blush  ? 
Consider  to  what  an  alternative  you  have  reduced  your  coun^ 
trymen.  Either  they  must  suppose,  that  you  are  blind  to  the 
desperate  stupidity  of  the  doggerel,  with  which  your  name  is 
connected,  and  therefore  that  your  intellects  are  deranged  3 
or  that,  with  the  full  consciousness  of  its  folly  upon  your 
mind,  you  are  tormented  with  so  dreadful  aft  ambition  of 
scattering  abroad  the  firebrands  of  revolution  and  profane- 
ness,  that  you  care  not  in  company  with  what  associates  you 
risk  your  fame  as  a  poet,  your  dignity  as  a  peer,  and  your 
honour  as  a  gentleman. 

But,  my  Lord — ^to  wave  all  further  argument  as  to  the  con- 
tents of  the  Liberal  itself — can  you  shut  your  eyes  to  the 
manner,  in  which  it  is  defended,  and  the  persons,  by  whom  it 
is  extolled.  We  must  suppose,  my  Lord,  that  you  are 
acquainted  with  the  contents  of  the  Examiner:  and  the  other 
works  of  your  coadjutor  in  ^^  amenities  and  liberalities."  You 
must  read  them ;  and  you  must  despise  them :  you  are  one 
of  the  very  few  persons,  who  cannot  be  entitled  to  say,  ^^  Quos 
Hon  contemno  eqtii'demj  quippe  quos  nunquam  legerimJ^ 
We  shall  not  undertake  the  filthy  and  disgusting  task  of 
making  long  extracts  from  the  Examiner's  defence  of  ^^  the 
Ldberal :"  but  your  Lordship  must  be  aware,  that  in  the 
opinion  of  the  editor,  the  expression  of  dissatisfaction  and 
dislike  with  regard  to  any  gross  abuse  of  Lord  Londonderry,  or 
the  late  King,  after  their  death,  is '^odious  cant;" — moreover, 
that  the  approved  method  of  reasoning  upon  the  subject  is  as 
follows. — ^^  But  he  is  dead !"  cry  the  hypocrites ;  ^^  and  it  is 
brutal  to  assail  the  dead.  He  is  dead  !  So  is  Nero.  So 
is  Henry  the  Eighth ;  so  is  Judge  Jeffries;  so  is  Robespierre; 
—50  is  fFilliam  Pitt,  But  their  memory  lives;  and  they  are 
execrated." — ^A  pretty  jumble  of  names,  neatly  and  charitably 
strung  together.  And  the  Examiner  has  really  discovered 
that  all  these  persons  are  dead  !  What  a  depth  and  variety  of 
historical  knowledge  the  Examiner  displays.  And  he  thinks 
that  Robespierre  and  William  Pitt  deserve  to  be  named  in  the 
same  sentence,  and  viewed  in  the  same  light.  All  honest  and 
respectable  men,  of  whatever  party  they  may  be,  however 
strong  may  be  their  opposition  to  the  political  principles  of 
Mr.  Pitt,  will  yet  find  in  their  pvm  hearts  the  b^st  commentary 
upon  such  a  text. 
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The  argument,  however,  proceeds.  ^^  But  it  may  he  cLiJcei, 
is  there  not  something  in  death  which  should  moderate  has- 
tility?  Does  the  grave  afford  no  shelter  against  the 
^^ pelting  of  the  pitiless  storm*  *  of  reproach  and  hatred  ?  Yes : 
it  should  and  does,  as  far  as  any  thing  personal  and  indivi-* 
dual  is  concerned.  It  would  be  cruel  and  unmanly,  for 
instance,  to  rake  up  stories  of  private  faults,  committed  by 
Lord  Castlereagh.  All  personal  animosities  should  be  sup^ 
pressed  in  regard  to  the  dead ;  because  death,  by  reminding 
us  of  our  own  errors  and  bad  passions,  should  beget  charity 
towards  our  enemies: — and  because  an  lumourable  enmity  is 
at  once  disarmed  by  the  helplessness  of  the  object.  Thus  far 
the  grave  should  protect  its  tenants — and  thus  far  it  has 
protected  even  Castlereagh."  Thus  far  the  Examiner  in 
defence  of  ^^  the  Liberal  V  Read  these  sentences,  my  Lord; 
and  then  think  of  the  three  epigrams  upon  Lord  Londonderry. 
—As  if  his  unfortunate  self-mprder  was  one  of  the  public  acts 
of  his  administration !  As  if  death,  and  the  manner  of  death, 
w^s^  p^otUing  personal  and  individual.  Was  there  ever  such 
^'self-convicted  idiot?  My  Lord,  are  you  not  ashamed  of 
him  ?  And  ought  you  not  to  be  still  more  ashamed,  when 
you  find,  that  the  very  man,  who  is  most  interested  to  sup- 
port your  cause,  is  yet  virtually  compelled  by  the  fear  of  com- 
mitting too  flagrant  an  outrage  upon  the  feelings  of  his  read- 
ers, to  reprobate  the  contents  of  your  publication ;  and  in  feet 
stigmatize  them  as  cruel,  unmanly,  and  dishonourable.  Your 
very  advocate  condemns  you :  he  plainly  declares,  that  your 
personal  attack  upon  Lord  Londonderry  is  without  excuse ; 
and  for  himself,  amiable  man !  is  contented  with  despicable 
insinuations  about  private  faults. 

But,  my  Lord,  without  thinking  more  of  any  particular 
defence,  which  has  been  attempted,  we  would  direct  your 
attention  to  the  genei'al  character  of  your  supporters.  My 
Lord,  my  Lord,  if  you  stand  in  no  fear  of  your  enemies,  at 
least  beware  of  your  friends.  They  wUl  drag  you  down  \^ith 
them  to  the  lowest  abyss  of  human  degradation.  Consider 
for  a  moment,  who  and  what  they  are :  consider  for  a  mo- 
ment, who  have  been,  and  will  be,  your  opposers  in  this 
country :  who  have  been,  and  will  be^  your  admirers^  your 
partisans,  and  your  confederates^ 
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On  the  one  Bide,  my  Lord,  from  the  Tories  you  can  hope 
for  nothing  but  cordial  detestation,  or  contemptuous  pity. 
The  most  high-minded  and  candid  men  of  that  party  must 
regard  your  conduct  with  pain,  sorrow^  and  surprise :  they 
now  read  your  productions  with  a  doubt  upon  their  minds, 
whether  you  are  in  the  sober  possession  of  your  reason;  and 
in  a  short  time  they  will  cease  to  read  them  at  all.  Soon,  too, 
the  Whigs  will  give  you  up.  It  is  the  most  egregious  mis- 
take which  the  Whigs  have  committed,  the  foulest  stigma 
upon  their  political  character,  that  hitherto  they  have  either 
omitted  to  make  common  cause  with  the  Tories  in  discourag- 
ing and  putting  down  the  most  profligate  productions  of  the 
day ;  or  that  they  have  exhibited  apathy  and  lukewarmness  in 
»  matter,  which  required  an  open,  resolute,  uncompromising, 
unqualifying  spirit.  They  are  even  now  suffering  the  conse- 
quences of  their  folly:  and  never  will  they  recover  their 
weight,  their  numbers,  their  respectability,  as  a  body,  until 
they  have  discovered,  that  it  is  their  interest,  as  much  as  the 
interest  of  the  Tories,  to  repress  all  licentious  attacks  upon 
Christianity  and  the  constitution.  But  this  discovery  must 
be  soon  forced  upon  them  by  the  decrease  and  ruin  of  their 
influence,  if  they  lean,  in  their  present  infatuation,  to  the 
side  of  infidelity  and  radicalism :  and  when  that  time  arrives^ 
as  arrive  it  must,  there  is  not  one  honest  Whig,  there  is  not 
one  ambitious  Whig,  in  the  kingdom,  who  will  not  turn  his 
back  upon  you  for  ever :  and  join  the  universal  hue  and  cry 
of  reprobation,  which  will  at  last  burst  upon  your  ears,  in 
whatever  quarter  of  the  globe  you  may  be  madly  labouring  to 
disgrace  yourself,  to  injure  your  country,  and  to  darken  the 
prospects  of  mankind.  As  for  the  large  and  estimable  class 
of  persons,  who  refuse  to  enter  into  the  ranks  of  eithet  party, 
who  are  disinclined  to  enlist  under  the  banners  of  a  politiced 
chief,  whose  only  care  is  the  quiet  enjoyment  of  their  rights, 
and  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion,  whose  paramount  ob- 
ject, to  preserve  their  constitution  from  peril,  and  their  faith 
from  insult ; — they^  my  Lord,  will  regard  you  as  a  fmntic 
short-sighted  disturber  of  the  public  peace:  as  a  man,  who 
either  has  villainy  enough  wilfully  to  promote  convulsion  and 
demoralization ;  or  who  has  not  sense  enough  to  perceivi^  the 
practical  results  to  wMch  his  doctrines  will  lead: — as  a  man^ 
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in  short,  who  is  hurried  along  by  the  very  worst  species  of  into- 
lerance,  illib'erality,  and  fanaticism.  You  may  pretend,  that 
as  you  live  at  a  distance  from  England,  you  are  callous  to  the 
reproaches  of  Englishmen :  you  may  affect  to  laugh  at  the 
general  opinion.  But  we  know  well,  my  Lord,  that  no  man 
has  ever  yet  despised  it  \fith  impunity:  and  we  see  no  reason, 
why  your  Lordship  should  be  an  exception  to  the  rule.  We 
know  well,  on  the  contrary,  that  such  a  man  as  your  Lord- 
ship, ever  aspiring  at  distinction,  blinded  by  self-conceit,  and 
tender  beyond  the  usual  tenderness  in  all  points  connected 
with  your  literary  fame,  cannot  hear  without  acute  and  har- 
rowing vexation  the  spreading  murmurs  of  abhorrence  and 
disgust,  embittered  as  that  vexation  must  be  by  the  .mental 
consciousness  of  the  vast  sacrifices  which  you  have  made  for 
a  celebrity,  which,  when  attained,  is  worse  than  nothing. 

For,  on  the  other  hand,  my  Lord,  among  whom  will  your 
name  be  famous  ?  where  are  the  friends,  who  are  to  recom- 
pense you  for  the  loss  of  honest,  hearty,  enthusiastic  approba- 
tion from  the  Tories  and  Whigs,  and  moderate  constitution- 
alists of  your  country?  Shall  we  look  for  them  among  the 
persons  of  your  own  rank  ?  shall  we  look  for  them  among  the 
country-gentlemen  of  England  ?  among  the  ornaments  of  the 
liberal  professions  ?  among  the  noble,  the  educated,  and  re- 
spectable of  one  sex,  the  chaste,  and  virtuous,  and  dignified, 
of  the  other  ?  My  Lord,  we  should  look  in  vain.  No :  rather 
must  we  go  to  him,  whom  society  has  disowned — ^to  the 
ignorant  mechanic,  to  the  shallow,  hair-brained,  short-sighted 
enthusiast,  to  the  fraudulent  bankrupt,  to  the  desperate 
adventurer,  to  the  misguided  wretch  who  wants  only  courage 
to  become  a  traitor.  We  must  enter  the  prison,  the  pot-house, 
and  the  brothel,  to  find  the  supporters  of  Lord  Byron.  The 
admirers  of  little  Waddington  will  be  the  admirers  of  Lord 
Byron.  They  who  hate  not  Sheriff  Parkins  will  love  Lord 
Byron — ^that  gentleman  and  your  Lordship  will  be  the  Bavius 
and  Maevius  of  revolutionary  reform.  Such  as  read  ^^  the 
Rambler's  Magazine"  will  read  "the  Liberal  ;'*  andLordByron 
will  reckon  among  his  partisans  all  the  levellers  in  the  king- 
dom without  exception : — all  the  Honeites  and  Cobbettites  to 
a  man.  With  their  cause  and  their  attempts,  the  cause  and 
the  attempts  in  which  your  Jjordship  is  engaged,  will  be 
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identified :  and  posterity^  or  rather  one  generation  after  the 
present  will  talk  in  the  same  breath  of  Mr.  Hunt^  monarch 
of  Cockaigne,  Mr.  Hunt,  Lord  of  the  Manor  of  Glaston  twelve 
hides^  Mr.  Carlisle,  and  Lord  Byron.  Surely,  my  Lord,  this 
is  to  be  something,  which  very  nearly  approaches  *^  the  climax 
©rail  scorn.'*  You  will  be  the  idol  of  men,  who  are  not  only 
poor  and  destitute,  but  whose  poverty  and  destitution  are  the 
consequence  of  folly  or  crime : — ^who,  as  to  public  affairs^  have 
not  the  intellect  to  discern  the  beauty  of  that  constitution, 
which  they  have  the  wish  to  destroy,  and  who  in  private  mat- 
ters seldom  feel  the  necessity  of  paying  a  debt^  or  being 
grateful  for  an  obligation : — ^who  are  liberal  in  abuse,  liberal 
in  invective  upon  those  who  are  above  them,  or  who  differ 
firom  them  :  but  in  all  things  where  true  liberality  can  be  dis- 
played, are  the  very  personifications^  of  illiberality,  uncha* 
ritableness,  and  meanness. 

But,  my  Lord,  you  will  not  retain  the  friendship  even  of 
the  champions  of  radicalism.  Between  them  and  you  there 
can  be  no  real  community  of  feeling ;  because  there  is  no  real 
commimity  of  interest.  When  you  ^e  excommunicated  and 
outlawed  from  the  respectable  classes  of  society,  and  com- 
pletely fraternized  with  your  new  associates ;  when  they  once 
have  you  in  their  power ;  when  you  have  committed  yourself 
irretrievably  and  hopelessly  with  their  miserable  faction ;  they 
too  will  desert,  and  revile,  and  execrate  you.  Then  will  you 
find  the  virus  of  their  malice  poured  forth  against  yourself. 
My  Lord,  you  are  not  their  natural  friend,  their  natiu*al  con- 
federate. Between  them  and  you  there  is  an  impassable 
gulph.  In  their  hearts  they  must  hate  you.  They  will  never 
forgive  you  for  being  a  peer.  Your  aristocratic  superiority  is 
•a  crime  for  which  not  even  jacobinism  can  atone  :  your  rank 
is  an  offence,  which  not  all  the  waters  of  blasphemy  can  wash 
away.  Your  coadjutors  will  be  sure  to  treat  you,  as  the  lowest 
order,  the  very  scum  of  revolutionists,  has  always  treated 
such  among  the  higher  classes  as  have  madly  joined  in  their 
conspiracy  against  established  institutions.  Such  men,  my 
Lord,  would  make  you  first  the  instrument  of  their  baseness, 
and  lastly  the  victim  of  your  own  infatuation. 

My  Lord,  we  can  conceive  no  adequate  motive  for  yomr 
conduct.    You  are  a  proud  man  :  you  are  a  vain  man ;  the 
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great  key  to  your  character  is  a  monsirous  and  overweaning 
egotism.  You  must  hate  vulgarity  :  with  all  your  powers  of 
hatred  you  must  hate  cockneyism.  Yet  what  a  mass  of  fool-* 
ish  inconsistencies  does  your  Lordship  present !  Lord  Bjnron^ 
the  enthusiastic  admirer,  the  devoted  champion  of  Pope, 
unites  in  connection  with  Leigh  Hunt :  although  he  must  be 
as  well  aware  as  most  men  in  which  of  Pope's  productions 
the  bard  and  monarch  of  Cockaigne  would  have  found  a  place. 
Lord  Byron,  the  peer  of  the  realm,  who  proclaims  himself  an 
aristocrat  in  feelings,  as  in  birth,  goes  over  to  the  reformers, 
who  would  fain  level  all  the  distinctions  of  social  life ;  to 
whose  imaginations  the  existence*— nay  the  very  name— of 
aristocracy  must  be  gall  and  wormwood.  It  must  be  plain, 
therefore,  even  to  the  understanding  of  the  most  stupid  dis- 
ciple of  the  cockney  school,  that  your  Lordship  is  practically 
an  apostate  from  your  own  literary  faith,  a  traitor  to  your  own 
feelings,  yotu*  own  inclinations,  your  own  prejudices.  And 
for  what  purpose  ?  We  confess,  my  Lord,  that  we  are  imable 
to  divine.  Yet  we  see  enough  to  know  that  you  are  playing 
either  a  very  foolish  or  a  very  mischievous  game.  You  may, 
probably,  be  playing  both.  Yourself  alone  can  unravel  the 
whole  mystery :  as  yourself  alone  can  have  the  clue  to  the 
secret  workings  of  a  ^^  distempered  and  self-torturing  soul.'' 

In  whatever  light,  therefore,  we  view  your  present  situation 
*— a  situation  which  must  be  equally  uncomfortable  and  de* 
grading — ^the  best  advice,  which  we  can  offer,  is  that  you 
should  get  rid,  at  once  and  for  ever,  of  Mir.  Hunt,  Mrs.  Hunt, 
and  all  the  little  Hunts,  with  whom  you  have  now  the  mis- 
fortune to  be  connected.  They  may  infect  you,  my  Lord, 
with  their  manners,  their  opiaions,  their  sweet  amenities  and 
prettinesses — they  may  at  last  turn  you  into  nothing  better 
than  a  cockney  out  of  town.  Already  have  they  made  you 
their  private  dupe,  and  the  public  laughing-stock.  Caa  you 
possibly  continue  such  a  publication  as  ^^  the  Liberal,"  when 
you  reflect  under  what  auspices,  and  with  what  associates, 
you  ore  endeavouring  to  extinguish  the  hopes,  and  destroy 
the  energies,  of  man — to  darken  and  bewilder  the  human 
mind — to  pollute  and  poison  the  springs  of  human  happiness. 
My  Lord,  my  Lord,  recall,  while  it  is  time,  the  better  feelings 
of  other  and  brigb^  daysii    ^^PP^y  to  yourself  the  remark 
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which  you  cannot  but  remember  :*  ^^  The  unquestionable  pos^ 
session  of  considerable  genius  by  several  of  the  writers  here 
mentioned,  renders  their  mental  prostitution  more  to  be  re- 
gretted.  Imbecility  may  be  pitied,  or  at  worst  laughed  at, 
and  forgotten:  perverted  powers  demand  the  most  decided 
reprehension^  If  for  you  the  pursuits  of  honourable  am- 
bition have  no  charm :  if  you  can  take  no  interest  in  the 
debates  of  that  senate  of  which  you  are  an  hereditary  mem- 
ber :  in  the  concerns  of  that  country  of  which  you  might  be, 
and  ought  to  be,  an  ornament ;  at  least  let  not  the  fruits  of 
your  manhood  utterly  disgrace  the  promise  of  your  youth. 
Let  it  be  no  longer  said  of  you,  that  there  is  a  greatness, 
both  as  a  poet  and  a  man,  of  which  you  have  not  even  a  con- 
ception. My  Lord,  we  speak  for  your  sake.  You  are  now  a 
loser  in  happiness  as  much  as  in  reputation.  You  are  running 
a  headlong  course,  of  which  the  end  will  be  infamy.  If  you 
persevere  in  your  present  frenzy,  it  may  be  our  consolation  to 
know,  that  your  influence,  which  is  already  waning,  will  be 
lost,  and  that  your  degradation,  which  is  inevitable,  will  be  a 
salutary  warning  to  mankind. 

We  are,  my  Lord, 
Your  Lordship's  most  obedient  servants, 

The  Council  of  Ten, 


POOR  AUTHORS. 


We  have  no  room  in  our  present  number  to  give  a  parti- 
cular notice  to  the  favours  of  our  Correspondents.-  It  is  sufiB- 
cient  to  state,  that  to  such  communications,  as  require  imme- 
diate regard,  we  either  have  sent,  or  shall  send,>an  answer 
through  the  medium  of  our  publisher. 

There  is,  however,  one  letter,  accompanied  by  two  copies 
of  verses,  which  seems  to  us  to  demand  a  more  public  atten- 
tion. Yet  our  observations  will  be  few,  as  the  subject  is  painful. 
In  the  first  place,  we  shall  print  both  the  epistle  and  one 
copy  of  the  verses, — ^which  we  can  assure  our  readers  is  the 
most  favourable  specimen  of  the  two— without  altering  a  word, 
a  syllable,  a  letter,  or  a  stop. 

•  Vide  Preface  to  ''English  Bordar  and  Scotch  Reviewers/' 
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TO  THE  COUNCIL  OF  TEN. 

Gentlemen^ 

A  number  of  verses  have  lately  fallen  into  my  hands,  from 
which  the  enclosed  are  extracted,  the  production  of  a  poor  and  uneducated 
man.  With  all  their  uncouthness  and  confusion,  I  think  they  dbcover  some 
gleams  of  poetical  talent  which  entitle  them  to  the  notice  of  your  Council ; 
and  should  you  be  induced  by  this  specimen,  to  consider  the  collection 
worthy  of  attention,  I  shall  be  hapj>y  to  place  it  in  your  hands. 

I  am.  Gentlemen,  Yours,  &c. 

J.  M. 

VERSES  ON  THE  LATE  RIGHT  HONOURABLE 
RICHARD  B.  SHERIDAN. 

He  so  well  known  did  plead  your  country's  cause 

And  as  well  sifted  justice  from  disguise. 
Wits,  Critics,  Poets  ever  made  them  pause 

Did  win  their  ears,  and  melt  their  eager  eyes. 

His  facts  when  stated  proves  a  statesihan  sound. 

Your  grievances  he  told  with  feeling  woe. 
From  Earth  to  Heaven  his  sentences  rebound. 

With  tribute  due,  they  like  a  fountain  flow. 

In  every  character  is  found  a  flaw. 

Blest  Wisdom  dictate  (Conscience  understood) 

Much  to  the  great  disposer  do  we  owe 
How  few  his  follies  to  his  kingdoms  good. 

His  language  known  so  well  refined 

Proved  no  poet  born  could  8ud  him 
From  Heaven  he  must  have  been  consigned 

Taught,  informed  by  him  that  made  him. 

His  Judgment  ever  known  profound. 

His  dictates,  moral,  and  divine 
In  British  annals  will  be  found. 

Great  Archimedes  did  outshine. 

His  Eloquence  a  Prince-like  man  had  proved 
From  him  might  claim  an  unbounded  right 

But  men  without  virtue  are  seldom  moved 

Like  Stars  they  fall— or  shine  with  borrowed  light. 

He  like  Achilles  shone,  the  child  of  fame 

Apollo's  vocal  powers  did  joy  inspire 
Minerva  fluttered  when  she  heard  his  name 

The  nine,  when  quoted,  were  all  set  on  fire. 

Sons  of  Genius !  Wit,  and  Wisdom,  prize 
Pope,  Newton,  Addison  did  that  proclaim 

Each  future  Bard  shall  rend  the  lofty  skies 
With  crowning  Sheridans  immortal  nam^. 
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Now  it  is  possible^  tfaiat  this  whole  commumcation  is  neither 
more  nor  less  than  that  sort  of  practical  joke^  which  usually 
goes  by  the  denomination  of  a  hoax.  If  it  be^  we  can  only 
say,  that  it  is  a  very  foolish  and  a  very  unmeaning  one.  Even 
in  that  case,  our  remarks  may  not  be  destitute  of  utility ;  since 
alas  !  they  would  have  but  too  much  foundation  in  notorious 
&cts,  although  the  letter  and  verses  which  we  have  just  pre- 
sented to  our  readers  should  be  put  entirely  out  of  the  question. 

But  we  confess  our  fears^  that  it  is  not  a  hoax.  — ^  Strange 
as  it  may  appear  that  a  man,  who  can  put  two  sentences 
together,  wiUiout  a  flagrant  violation  either  of  sense  or  gram- 
itiar,  should  send  us  such  hopeless  trash  as  the  rhymes  of  his 
*^  poor  uneducated  "  friend,  under  the  impression,  that  "  they 
discover  some  gleams  of  poetical  talent." 
.  It  is,  however,  of  little  consequence,  what  may  be  the  most 
rational  opinion  with  regard  to  the  communication  before  us  : 
as  we  shall  now  simply  consider  it  as  one,  which  affords  us 
an  opportunity  of  saying  a  few  words  on  the  subject  of  poor 
authors  in  general. 

As  being  ourselves  connected  with  the  press — as  having  a 
fellow  feeling  with  the  whole  literary  fraternity  of  Europe^it 
is  as  little  our  intention,  as  it  can  be  our  interest,  to  decry  the 
vocation  of  an  author  in  the  lump.  We  are  proud  of  its  dig- 
nity, its  importance,  its  utility,  and  its  power  :  we  laugh  at 
the  silly,  flippant,  contemptible  abuse,  which  may  be  cast 
upon  it  by  fools  and  idlers,  who  have  only  two  ideas  in  their 
heads,  and  wlio  are  unable  to  put'  those  two  together.  We 
are  aware  that  in  this  intelligent  and  reading  age  there  are 
many  more  unprofitable  trades  in  the  world,  than  successful 
authorship;  and  that  men  of  letters  hold  as  high  a  rank  in 
the  society  of  England  and  Scotland  at  the  present  day,  as' 
they  ever  held  in  France  before  the  revolution. 

But  we  cannot  be  insensible  to  the  misery,  which  passes 
before  our  eyes.  They  who  are  unacquainted  with  the  interior 
of  the  literary  world : — ^who  are  never  admitted  behind  the 
scenes — and  let  them  thank  heaven  that  they  never  are  ! — ^who 
see  writers  only  when  they  appear  in  a  theatrical  dress — and 
endeavour  to  perform  some  grand  part  upon  the  public  stage 
r— can  form  no  conception  of  the  wretchedness,  in  which  many 
of  them  are  involved.    The  cases,  wjiich  might  be  detailed  by 
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the  members  of  that  most  benevolent  institution^  the  literary 
Fund  Society^  would  shock  and  harrow  up  the  feelings  of  the 
most  callous  and  obdurate  man  of  business^  that  ever  had  a 
snaile  ofeontempt,  or  a  tamiting  jest^  for  the  blotters  of  paper. 
The  woes  of  genius  are  heard  with  some  effect  even  in  the 
strains  and  with  the  recitation  of  Mr.  Fitzgerald ;  who  assur** 
eilly  is  not  the  most  pathetic  of  aU  poets^  nor  tho  mightiest 
magician  in  exciting  the  compassionate  emotions  of  the  sotd« 
But  we  think  rather  of  the  plaia  and  naked  truth.  There  are 
subjects^  in.  which  the  utmost  graces  of  fanciful*enibellirimient 
can  only  weaken  the  painful  and  appalling  impression  of  the 
facta.  Such  is  the  variety  and  intensity  of  literary  distress* 
Real  instances  of  frequent  occurrence  might  be  adduced^  at 
which  imagination  shudders. 

We,  however,  have  nothing  to  do  with  imagination.  We 
have  the  evidence  of  our  senses  :  memory  for  us  too  fatthfully 
aad  too  powerfully  recalls  the  dreadful  picture*  We  have 
known  and  seen  unfortunate  autibors  sinking  under  the  pressure 
of  calamity  and  anguish,  in  comparison  with  which  most 
<»ther  misery  woxdd  appear  a  state  of  comfort* 

There  are  indeed  many  reasons,  why  authors  should  mSef 
a  peculiar  poignancy  of  affliction,  which  mocks  all  common 
grief.  They  have  a  greater  capacity  of  wretchedness :  nature, 
dnd  education,  and  habit,  conspire  to  sharpen  and  refine  th^r 
sense  of  woe.  -  Their,  feelings  are  more  acute — ^tbeir  disposi- 
ticHi^  are  more  sensitive — ^insiilts  and  disi^pointments  sink 
deeper,  into  tiieir  hearts.  Their  keen  emotions  have  not  been 
blimted  by  manual  labour,  or  mere  mechanical  occupations  s 
itor  have  they  rusted  in  ignorance  and  c^iscious  degradation. 
Others  are  "'made  of  sterner  stuff  :^'  or  the  manner  of  their 
fife,  the  daily  exposure  to  the  rude  treatment  of  their  equals,  at 
last  chills,  hardens,  and  deadens  their  faculty  of  receiving  pain. 
But  there  is  something  in  the  very  studks  and  existence  of 
writers — ^more  particularly  of  poets,  and  all  who  are  engaged 
in  works  of  fancy'— which  softens  and,  perhaps,  enervates 
them  :  which  fits  them  for  the  experience  of  misery,  and  not 
for  its  endurance.  There  is  nothing,  on  the  contrary,  which 
enables  them  to  contend  with  penury  and  scorn  ;  to  bear  up 
against  the  rubs  and  buffets  of  incessant  humiliating  vexations : 
-«7-f6r  this  alas !  is  a  scieQce  which  books  and  pfailosopby  w31 
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never  teach : — ^and  in  addition  to  their  struggles  with  the 
world,  they  are  torn  by  mental  agony  and  strife,  they  are  in 
vain  attempting  to  reconcile  themselves  to  then*  destiny,  to 
repress  the  lofty  aspirations  of  their  own  souls.  They  know 
tl^ir  innate  superiority  to  the  men,  who  are  treating  them 
with  contumely :  and  that  knowledge  inflicts  a  double  sting.- 
They  are  at  once  ambitious  and  destitute  : — ^they  are  at  once 
above  and  below  the  beings  who  surround  them  : — ^they  are 
tortured  by  pangs,  which  they  disdain  to  own  ! — ^they  find 
thousands  to  hate  and  deride — ^few  to  pity,  and  fewer  to* 
understand  them. 

All  these  misfortunes  are  incident  to  authors  who  are  gifted 
with  intellectual  power  :  but  they  become  infinitely  aggravated 
in  the  case  of  such  as  possess  rather  the  wish,  than  the  talent^ 
to  write  well ;  who  have  been  called  to  the  pursuits  of  litera-* 
ture,  rather  by  their  inclination,  than  their  ability.  Yet  how 
many  men  are  in  this  predicament :  and  alas  !  how  many 
women  1 

The  mention  of  the  latter  brings  back  to  our  recollection  a 
circumstance,  which  we  had  almost  forgotten.  Among  other 
communications  of  the  same  kind,  we  received  some  months 
ago  the  production  which  we  are  about  to  notice.  It  was 
accompanied  by  a  letter,  requesting  our  opinions  and  patronage. 
Its  title-page  runs  thus  :  *^  The  Actress's  Ways  and  Means, 
to  industriously  raise  the  Wind  ! — containing  the  moral  and 
entertaining  poetical  Effusions  of  Mrs.  R.  Beverley,  Comedian, 
Professor  of  £locution,  and  Author  of  the  popular  *^  Corona* 
tion  Sermon,  Modem  Times,  &c.  &c."  The  motto  is  the 
following* 

"All  things  change  below>  'tis  plain  to  common  sense ; 
For  I,  who  crowns  have  worn,  now  write  for  pence  l'* 

The  contents  are  very,  miscellaneous,  and  oddly  jumbled. 
For  instance,  six  lines  which  are  headed,  "  Christ's  Invitation 
on  the  Cross  to  a  Sinner,  an  Acrostic ^^'  are  immediately  suc- 
ceeded by  the  rnorceau  which  we  subjoin  ^*  On  Napoleon's 
abdicating  the  Throne  of  France  a  second  Time." 

Vive  le  Empereur  !  was  each  Frenchman's  cry. 
Next,  strains  their  lungs  with  Vive  fe  RoUt 
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Napoleon  returns,  with  joyous  roar. 
They  shout  again,  Vive  le  Empereur! !  1 
'        Once  more  you  see  the've  turn'd  the  table. 

And  now,  no  doubt,  'twill  be  Vive  le  Diahle  !  !  ! 

Our  copy,  we  assure  our  readers,  is  an  exact  fac-similej  in 
all  respeirts,  of  the  original;  Again,  we  have  the  five  follow- 
ing pieces  close  together :  "On  Brighton,  published  in  the 
Brighton  Herald,  Aug.  15,  1818/'—*^  The  Crucifixion"— 
another,  "  Invitation  *'  from  Christ — ^also  "  an  Acrostic  " — 
"  Songjthe  Speaking  Eyes" — mA*^  Lines  to  a  Pawnbroker'' 
We  shal^print  the  last  of  these  "  poetical  eflfusions ;"  as  we  sin- 
cerely wish  to  assist  ^^the  actress  in  her  ways  and  means  to 
industriously  raise  the  wind  !"  It  is,  as  might  be  expected, 
by  far  the  best  specimen  of  composition  in  the  book ;  for  it 
was  inspired,  we  are  afraid,  by  personal  experience. 

Thou  sov'reign  of  the  needy  poor. 
What  swarms  of  wretches  throng  thy  door ! 
The  old,  the  young,  by  turns  succeed. 
And  call  on  thee  to  help  their  need : 
Among  the  changing  motley  crowd. 
Are  seen  the  thoughtless  and  the  proud ; 
Who  to  thy  mighty  nod  attend, 
Compell'd  to  own  thee  for  a  friend ; 
And  often  stoop  to  meanness  low. 
For  cash  which  thou  hast  to  bestow ; 
And  though  they  oft  at  misery  frown. 
Are  in  thy  presehce,  then,  brought  down* 
Next,  wretches,  to  obtain  their  end. 
To  thee  their  bodies  servile  bend ; 
Whilst  thou,  in  answer  to  their  cant. 
Dost  roughly  bawl  out — "  What  d'ye  want  V 
Yet  thou  a  useful  person  art,  ^ 

And  yield'st  relief  to  many  a  heart ; 
And  though  thou  art  so  much  abus'd, 
Thou'rt  good,  when  thou  art  rightly  us'd ; 
Yet,  to  speak  truth,  I  freely  own, 
I'd  rather  not  to  thee  be  known. 

Poor  creature,  we  believe  her  !  We  should  be  glad,  there- 
fore, if  our  extracts  should  induce  any  of  our  readers  to  pur- 
chase her  "effusions."  We  can  assure  them,  that  a  feast  of 
amusement,  "  after  a  fashion,"  remains  behind,  which  we  have 
purposely  left  untouched.      The  verses  will  only  cost  one 
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shilling;  and,  bad  as  they  are,  they  at  least  beat  Leigh  Hunt 
out  of  the  field,  and  need  not  fear  a  comparison  with  Lord 
Byron's  ^^  Werner**  To  prevent,  however,  dishonourable  sus- 
picions from  attaching  to  our  illustrious  Council,  we  must  here 
declare  that  the  members,  one  and  all,  know  no  more  of 
"  Mrs.  R.  Beverley,  comedian,''  than  of  her  "  Modem  Times," 
or  her  popular  ^'Coronation  Sermon;"  moreover,  although  we 
may  be  willing  to  encourage  the  sale  of  her  present  attempt, 
we  by  no  means  recommend  her  to  publish  any  more  of  her 
poetical  lucubrations.  She  talks,  poor  woman  1  as  if  it  were  a 
matter  of.  life  and  death ;  and  insinuates  that  she  '^  must 
eating  and  writing  together  renounce :"  yet  we  are  compelled 
to  tell  her,  that  the  subsistence,  which  she  gains  by  her  pen, 
will  be  but  miserable  diet. 

We  say,  then,  to  the  *' Actress"  ''you  must  woo  the  Muses 
no  more ;"  and  we  must  give  the  same  advice  to  "  the  poor 
uneducated  man,"  whose  lines — ^for  poetry  we  cannot  call 
them — we  quoted  in  the  first  instance.  There  are  so  many 
writers,  now  living  and  at  work,  who  unite  the  double  advan- 
tage of  natural  genius  and  a  cultivated,  well-trained,  and 
well-disciplined  understanding,  that  genius  without  education 
can  have  little  chance ; — and  what  then  may  they  expect,  who 
have  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  ? 

To  encourage  such  persons  in  authorship  is  the  height  of 
cruelty  and  injustice.  It  is  to  send  them  to  a  market  already 
overstocked  with  productions  infinitely  better  than  they  can 
bring.  It  is  to  prevent  them  from  procuring  bread  in  a  regular 
and  honest  way — ^it  is  to  waste  their  time,  which  to  them  is 
more  than  money — ^it  is  to  drive  them  into  poverty  and  despe- 
ration— perhaps  into  crime  and  its  most  fatal  consequences. 
Is  this  wisdom  ?  is  it  generosity  ?  is  it  kindness  ?  can  the  mis- 
guided patrons,  who  urge  unqualified  and  ignorant  men^  upon 
literary  pursuits,  be  aware  of  the  miseries  of  that  fate,  into 
which  they  plunge  them  ?  To  feel  a  craving  at  once  for  food 
and  fame — and  to  be  gratified  in  neither — to  ask,  and  be 
refused— to  flatter,  and  be  disdained— to  be  the  drudge  and 
scorn  of  booksellers-r-to  endure  the  insults  of  some — rthe  false 
affability  of  others,  a  mockery  unmeaning,  and  delusive,  and 
destructive— to  become  a  beggar  upon  his  own  family— rto 
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lose  h^althj  temper^  and  self-reepect — to  si^ffar  all  the  horrors 

of  degrading  dependence — . 

.-««___^  «<  to  ride,  to  run. 

To  sigh,  to  sue,  to  want,  to  be  \indone  j"— 

such  must  be  the  destiny  of  the  man^  who  hopes  to  live  by 
authorship,  without  having  received  from  nature  and  fortune 
those  powers  and  opportunities  which  are  absolutely  necessary 
to  success. 

For  us,  at  least,  who  have  seen  something  of  this  wretch- 
edness, to  encourage  bright  anticipations  which  can  terminate 
only  in  despair,  to  incite  a  ^^  poor  uneducated  man"  to  a 
career,  whieh  can  end  only  in  the  prison  or  the  workhouse — 
to  precipitate  him  into  difficulties  and  distresses,  of  which  the 
mere  imagination  is  a  torment,  would  be,  we  are  well  con- 
vinced, the  most  unpardonable  barbarity.  For  us  to  neglect 
entering  our  protest  against  the  mistaken  kindness  Qf  others, 
who  might  be  inclined  to  af!brd  the  encouragement,  which 
we  deprecate,  would  we  think,  be  a  violation  of  qur  duty,  not 
only  as  literary  censors,  but  as  men,  who  if  they  cannot  make 
a  fellow-creature  happy,  would  yet  endeavour  to  save  him 
from  impending  despondency  and  ruin. 

Our  remarks  j^re  capable  of  very  general  application. 
With  regard  to  the  particular  instance,  which  has  given  rise 
to  them,  we  need  only  add,  that  the  verses,  although  they 
exhibit  some  occasional  glimpses  of  good  feeling,  contain  not 
a  single  spark  of  genius  or  talent : — ^that  they  are  neither 
tolerable  in  themselves,  nor  hold  out  the  slightest  promise 
that  the  unfortunate  author  ever  will  write  better. 

We  trust  that  we  have  done  the  poor  man  no  injustice  by 
our  quotations  and  our  comments.  He  is  anonymous,  and 
need  not  be  known.  If  our  judgment  be  wrong,  the  general 
taste  can  set  us  right :  if  it  be  correct,  as  we  fear  it  is,  and 
already  ratified  by  the  opinion  of  our  readers,  no  time  can  be 
too  soon,  to  persuade  the  misguided  rhymestey  to  forswear 
authorship  for  ever,  and  devote  his  time  and  talents  to  some 
other  Qccupation,  where  success  and  profit  will  be  more  likely 
to  reward  his  labours. — ^No  opportunity  can  be  too  public,  to 
inform  the  Correspondent,  who  forwarded  those  verses  to  our 
Council,  thut  although  it  is  a  benevolent  and  praiseworthy 
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design  to  mring  forward  obscure  and  unfriended  geniufi-^ 
although  it  is  a  t^k  in  which  we  shall  ourselves*  be  always 
proud  and  happy  to  coToperate — ^yet  that  its  execution  requires 
the  highest  degree  of  skilly  knowledge^  and  experience  :*^and 
that  too  often^  while  they  hope  to  confer  a  lasting  benefit^ 
they  ave  in  fact  doing  the  most  fatal  and  irreparable  mischief. 


THE  INTENDED  NATIONAL  MUSEUM. 

Among  the  projects^  which  are  nqw  in  contemplation^  is 
tl^e  institution  of  a  National  Museu^,  on  a  plan  somewhat 
similar  to  the  iiouvre  at  Paris.  The  King^  it  is  saidj  fe^ls  a 
great  interest  in  the  scheme  :  and  will  send  to  the  new  gallery 
piany  of  the  paintings^  which  are  now  seen  to  less  advs^ntage 
|n  several  of  the  royal  palaces.  The  Elgin  marbles  and 
other  models  of  sculpture  will  also  be  removed  from  the 
places^  where  they  are  now  deposited :  and  we  have  little 
doubtj  that  when  the  scattered  master-pieces  are  concentrated 
in  a  single  appropriate  spot^  the  National  Musevim  of  Engla^id 
will  vie  with  any  collection  of  pictures  or  statues  in  the  world* 
We  shall  notj  however,  enter  into  a  detail  of  the  plan^  for  the 
very  simple  reason,  that  we  know  nothing  of  the  particular 
f^rrangementSj  and  rather  imagine  that  they  are  not  s^s  yet 
fixed. 

3ut  it  will  be  quite  plain,  if  we  view  the  above-mentioned 
design  in  connection  with  the  formation  of  a  Royal  Academy 
of  Music,  that  a  taste  for  the  Fine  Arts  is  making  ^  r^pid 
progress  in  this  country.  We  take  the  fact  for  granted :  and 
we  rejoice  af  it :  for  although  we  ^re  far  from  confessmg,  that 
we  deserve  the  opprobrious  epithets,  which  have  been 
bestowed  upon  us  by  our  neighbours,  or  that  we  are  behind 
the  continent  at  the  present  moment  in  the  general  matters 
which  relate  to  the  refinement  and  embelUshment  of 
}ife,  we  are  still  most  willing  to  allow,  ths^t  there  is  much 
room  for  positive  improvement.  It  would  be  to  us  a 
fiQurce  of  considerable  pride,  if  we  could  assist,  not  merely 
in  forwarding  its  progress,  but  in  directing  its  spirits  or, 
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since  England  seems  starting  upon  a  fresh  race,  if  we  might 
be  allowed  to  point  out  the  course  in  which,  according  to  our 
judgment,  her  steps  ought  to  be  traced. 

In  a  regular  discussion,  we  might  begin  with  exanuning 
the  influence  of  the  Fine  Arts  upon  the  manners,  and  dispo- 
sitions, and  enjoyments  of  a  people.  Our  omission  of  this 
topic  must  not  be  attributed  to  an  ignorance  of  the  importance 
which  it  may  claim,  or  the  instruction  which  it  nmy  afford. 
To  attempt  at  least  an  investigation  of  it  both  upon  philoso- 
phical principles,  and  by  an  historical  comparison  between 
various  nations,  would  be  a  task  at  once  pleasing  to  ourselves, 
and  we  should  hope  not  altogether  unamusing  to  our  readers. 
But  we  shall  wait,  until  we  come  fairly  to  a  topic  which  is 
among  the  most  interesting  that  can  engage  the  mind  of 
man — ^namely,  the  formation  of  human  character,  both  indivi- 
dual and  national. 

In  the  epoch  of  refinement,  which  is  opening  upon  us — ^b 
the  career  which  we  are  about  to  run — ^it  is  our  present  object 
to  apply  the  maxims  of  common  sense  to  the  concerns  of 
taste;  for  common  sense  is  after  all  the  safest  directress  of 
every  rational  pursuit — the  only  stable  foundation  of  real  excel- 
lence in  manners,  in  habits,  or  in  arts.  We  disclaim  all  pre- 
tensions to  speaking  as  professors :  we  deliver  our  opinions 
simply  as  men,  who  aspire  to  see  their  country  pre-eminent  in 
the  whole  range  of  human  superiority;  and  who  imagine,  that 
to  take  a  correct  view  of  the  fundamental  principles  by  which 
taste  must  be  govemed,and  the  immutable  standards  to  which 
it  must  be  referred,  requires  no  deep  initiation  into  the 
mysteries  of  any  craft,  no  intimate  acquaintance  with  precise 
technicalities  and  established  forms. 

In'  the  useful  arts — ^in  agriculture — ^in  manufactures— in 
mechanics — ^in  the  practical  department  of  science — England 
stands  unrivalled.  In  the  Fine  Arts — in  painting — ^in  architec- 
ture— in  sculpture — ^in  music — ^we  see  no  sufficient  reason, 
why  she  should  be  inferior  to  any  people  which  does  exist,  or 
has  ever  existed,  upon  earth. 

'  It  has  not,  however,  escaped  us,  that  many  plausible 
reasons  may  be  assigned.  We  hear  of  the  difference  of  climate 
•—the  variety  of  national  taste— the  force  of  national  prejudices 
or  partialities — ^the  superior  beauty  to  which  the  human  form 
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attained  in  ancient  Greece: — ^and  a  catalogue  of  foitoitous 
drcimiBtances^  too  numerous  to  mention-r-but  we  can  confess 
that  there  is  not  one  among  thpse  reasons,  to  which  we  can 
attach  implicit  &ith ;  and  that  we  consider  the  most  of.  them 
absolutely  frivolous  and  immeaning.  While,  then,  we  allow, 
that  with  respect  to  the  Fine  Arts  England  has  much  to  learn 
and  something  to  unlearn,  we  think  the  deficiency  attributable 
to  accidental  and  therefore  removeable,  causes — not  to  any 
which  are  fixed,  necessary,  and  essentially  interwoven  with 
the  nature  of  things. 

It  has  been  hinted,  that  the  structure  of  our  constitution  is 
unfavourable  to  our  progress  in  the  Pine  Arts.  The  only 
attempt  at  proving  this  strange  proposition  is  by  arguing,  that 
the  very  form  and  excellence  of  the  British  government, — ^as 
they  engender  the  love  and  the  habits  of  proud,  sturdy,  sub- 
stantial liberty,  as  they  allow  all  individuals  in  the  nation  the 
power  of  reading,  and  thinking,  and  talking,  upon  great  and 
agitating  topics,  which  are  forbidden  in  other  nations,  and  invest 
them  with  a  personal  consequence,  which  is  unknown  else- 
where— ^tend  to  create  high-minded  men,  and  rational  politi- 
cians, rather  than  sculptors,  or  painters,  or  architects,  musical 
composers,  or  musical  performers.  Thus  in  general  society, 
while  the  Russian,  or  the  German,  or  the  Frenchman,  has  a 
thorough  acquaintance  with  the  theory  and  science  of  music, 
can  play  on  one  or  more  musical  instruments,  can  descant 
with  the  most  approved  phrases  in  real  or  affected  rapture  upon 
a  picture,  a  statue,  a  column,  or  a  fa9ade,  the  Englishman 
has  contented  himself  with  the  study  of  orators  or  philoso- 
phers, and  rather  loves  to  amuse  himself  with  doctrines  of 
political  economy,  with  the  news  of  the  day,  with  the  aJBGairs 
of  state,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  should  be  settled. 
Now  that  such  is  the  case — ^not  universally  indeed,  but  fre- 
quently—we Me  ready  to  admit : — ^but  that  such  must  be  the 
case  we  utterly  and  unhesitatingly  deny.  That  men  may  be  at 
once  free  and  refined,  high-minded  and  polished — ^proud  and 
jealous  of  possessing  all  that  gives  dignity  or  value  to  life,  and 
yet  capable  of  attaining  all  that  adorns  it  with  elegance  and 
grace,  is  a  truth,  of  which  we  are  not  only  convinced  in  the 
abstract^  but  which  we  yet  hope  to  see  fidly  exemplified  in 
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our  own  land.  We  havB  alwayi  thouglit  tiiat  Goldtmith^  Itt 
deBcribing  me,  has  traced  but  half  of  the  postiible  excellence 
of  our  character.     He  beautifully  8ay»*-« 

**  Stern  o'er  each  bosom  Reason  holds  her  state. 
With  daring  aims  irregularly  great ; 
Pride  in  their  port,  defiance  in  their  eye, 
I  see  the  lords  of  human  race  pass  by : 
Intent  on  high  designs,  a  thoughtful  band. 
By  form  unfashion'd,  fresh  from  nature's  handj 
Fierce  in  their  native  hardihood  of  soul. 
True  to  imagin'd  rights  above  control ;    ' 
While  e'en  the  peasatit  boasts  these  rights  to  Scan, 
And  learns  to  venerate  himself  as  mm." 

Th  e  delineation  is  correct  as  far  as  it  goes  t  but  it  is  hot  the 
full  delineation  of  an  English  gentleman : — of  of  Englishmeti 
as  they  even  now  exist,  rich,  and  knowing  the  use  of  riches  :— 
educated  at  home  in  severe  and  noble  studies,  but  improved 
by  travel  and  intercourse  with  the  world  into  a  moi*e  finished 
and  engaging  character — ^the  patrons  of  ingenuity  in  every 
departthent — the  lovers  of  excellence  in  all  its  forms.— 
England,  we  believe,  is  now,  and  may  be  still  more,  ftot  only 

.  *'  The  land  of  scholars,  and  the  nurse  of  arms," 

but  a  country  where 

■ "  wealth  imparts 

Convenience,  plenty,  elegance,  and  arts.** 

I  Indeed,  it  has  been  always  one  of  our  favourite  speculations 
f  o  consider  tiot  merely  the  political,  but,  as  it  were,  the  social 
excellence  of  our  constitution.  In  this  point,  it  seetns  to 
unite  in  itself  all  the  advantages  of  monarchy  and  republic- 
anism. 

There  are  certain  qualities  and  virtues,  as  is  Well  known, 
which  are  only  compatible  with  the  genius  of  freedom. 
Where  liberty  is  not  allowed  to  flourish,  they  too  must 
wither  and  die.  We  need  hardly  say,  that  we  allude  to  liberal 
opinions — ^bold  and  ardent  speculations — energy  and  activity 
in  all  useful  undertakings — manliness  of  principle — elevation 
of  soul — and  conscious  dignity  of  demeanour.  Again,  there 
are  certain  graces,  which  can  be  fostered  only  by  the  atmos- 
phere of  a  court.    We  mean  the  chatto  of  real  politeness— 
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*he  cMrWff  arid  the  pdetry  of  life— the  perfefction  df  the  fltie 
and  felegatit  arts — those  arts^  which  throw  ethbeUishmeht  and 
fenchantmetit  over  society — ^the  delicate  flowers  which  can 
blootn  only  in  the  tegion  of  opulence^  and  rank^  and  leisure. 
To  combine  thesisl  various^  and  apparently  inconsistent^  ben^- 
flts^  is  a  peculiar^  and  surely  a  splendid^  feature  in  the  British 
form  of  government,  wheh  examined  with  rfeference  to  thfe 
tone  and  structure  of  social  existence.  It  possesses  the  former 
to  their  fullest  extent :  because  freeldoiti  seems  indigenous  to 
the  soil,  tod  its  spirit  enters  into  the  vfery  frame  of  the  na- 
tional character — ^because  all  Britons  enjoy  the  rights  of 
men,  and  ffeel  thjit  they  eiijoy  thetn.  It  secures  the  acquire- 
Tnent  and  mainteiiance  of  the  lattet,  because  it  retains  a  king, 
whose  proper  magnificence  is  maintaitied,  While  his  preroga- 
tiVeB  are  Uinited — an  old  heteditaty  aristocracy — a  gentry, 
liffluciiit,  well-infortned,  cultivated,  and  refined.  Under  that 
government  (and  we  say  it  without  prejudice,  in  earnest  sin- 
cerity of  heart) — ^imder  that  government  alone,  may  be  amalga- 
tnated  the  solid  and  substantial  excellence,  for  which  Romfe 
was  celebtated  in  the  best  days  of  the  republic,  with  the 
graceful  courtesies,  the  elegant  enjoyments,  which  shed  a 
lustre  over  France  during  the  reign  of  Ldius  the  Fourteenth. 
Flitting,  then,  its  political  advantages  entirely  out  of  the 
question,  have  we  not  still  abundant  reason  to  admire,  tb 
love,  to  be  proud  of  oiir  good  old  English  constitution  ?  and 
shall  we  not  guard  it  with  a  holy  and  devoted  zeal  ? — shall  we 
not  guard  it^  at  all  hazards,  in  all  its  parts  ? — shdll  we  tidt 
guard  it  equally  against  the  attempts  of  tyranny  and  faction 
— the  encroachtnents  of  a  moilarch,  a  minister,  or  a  mob  ? 

But  to  tetum. — Instead  of  its  being  true  that  there  is  any 
■thing  in  regulated  freedom  essentially  hostile  to  the  Fine  Arts, 
we  should  rather  expect  them  to  flourish  iii  England  tinder  a 
constitutional  monarch,  as  they  flourished  in  Athens  tihder 
Pericles,  at  in  Florence  under  the  Medici.  We  are  so  far 
•from  despairing  of  their  progress,  that  we  believe  them  fuUy 
capable  of  reaching  in  this  conntry  to,  the  proudest  point 
iof  perfection,  at  which  they  ever  arrired  in  Greece  Or  Italy. 

But  how  is  this  to  be  done  ?  Are  We  now  ifa  the  ri^ht 
toad?  We  are  not:  nor  shall  we  ever  be  uritll  we  have 
emancipated  ourselves  from  the  trammels,  with  which  ite 
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have  l^een  hitherto  fettered  by  an  adherence  to  andent  danons^ 
and  the  imitation  of  ancient  designs.  The  best  imitator  is 
but  an  imitator  still.  He  must  be  placed  at  an  immeasurable 
distance  below  the  original  inventor.  So  long,  therefore,  as 
any  deviation  from  the  Grecian  style  of  building  is  to  be  con- 
sidered a  barbarous  innovation :  so  long  as  only  five  legiti- 
mate orders  are  supposed  possible  :  so  long  as  the  fragments 
of  Athenian  statues  are.  to  be  the  only  models  and  standards 
of  taste — so  long  the  sculpture  and  architecture  of  modem 
times  must  not  only  be  placed  at  an  immeasurable  distance 
below  the  sculpture  and  architecture  of  antiquity;  but  present 
a  series  of  monstrous  incongruities  and  enormous  solecisms. 
For  ourselves,  we  cannot  conceive  the  remnants  of  Athenian 
skill,  however  beautiful,  however  wonderful  they  may  be,  to 
be  absolute  perfection :  we  believe  them  to  be  excellent^  as- 
sistants to  the  study  of  nature,  but  nothing  more.  We  are 
sure  that  every  nation,  if  left  to  the  free  exercise  of  its  own 
powers,  neither  checked  by  wars  and  dissensions,  nor  kept  in 
ignorance  by  despotism  and  bad  laws,  would  sooner  or  later 
discover  what  is  best  adapted  from  its  own  climate,  constitu- 
tion, and  habits ; — ^whether  in  government  or  arts — ^in  the 
public  business  of  state,  or  the  private  intercourse  of  society. 

It  is  a  most  heterodox,  yet,  perhaps^  true  opinion,  that  the 
extant  master-pieces  of  antiquity  have  been  on  the  whole  of 
disservice  to  modem  genius.  Modem  painters  have  excelled ; 
because  of  the  ancient  paintings  we  know  so  Utt}e.  Perhaps, 
modem  poems,  and  piodern  works  of  imagination  in  general, 
would  have  been  better  than  they  are,  if  all  the  literary  trea- 
sures of  antiquity  had  been  buried  in  eternal  oblivion.  We 
have  sometimes  been  even  Vandals  enough  to  lament,  that  a 
single  poet,  or  critic,  or  rhetorician  of  antiquity,  has  escaped 
from  the  general  conflagration  of  the  libraiy  at  Alexandria. 

Yet  the  ill  effects  have  flowed  entirely  from  the  servile  folly, 
the  moral-pusillanimity  of  modem  ages.  It  is  certain,  that  the 
models  of  antiquity,  if  rightly  used,  might  be  of  incalculable 
service.  But  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  study  of  the  arts 
is  not  a  mere  mechanical,  but  an  intellectual  study.  England 
must  not  neglect  the  ancient  models,  but  neither  must  she  con- 
sider them  as  the  only  standards,  or  as  infallible  guides.  She 
must  aspii*e  to  something  nobler  than  an  exact  copy,  or  a 
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tasteful  imitation.  She  must  aspire  not  to  equals  but  to  im- 
prove ;  not  to  rivals  but  to  surpass.  She  must  look  to  anti- 
quity in  the  spirit  of  antiquity — a  spirit  of  daring  genius,  and 
adventurous  originality.  She  must  turn  its  master-pieces  to 
her  own  purposes.  She  must  adapt  its  designs  to  her  own 
climate,  with,  the  modifications  and  alterations,  which  reason 
and  propriety  demand.  She  will  convert  antiquity  itself  into 
a  help  for  advancing  her  own  superiority.  She  will  bring  to 
sculpture,  architectiu'e,  painting,  and  music,  that  vigour  of 
intellect,  that  boldness  of  spirit,  which  has  insured  her  so  vast 
a  measure  of  success  in  the  useful  arts,  and  the  practical 
sciences.  She  must  think  for  herself  in  the  pursuits  of  taste, 
as  in  politics,  and  build  her  temples  or  her  palaces  in  the 
same  freedom  and  grandeur  of  design,  with  which  she  has, 
erected  the  fabric  of  a  constitution,  before  which  the  boasted 
skill  and  philosophy  of  Greece  shrink  into  insignificance  and 
folly. 

When  England  seriously  applies  herself  to  thie  Fine  Arts> 
with  views  like  these — ^with  a  due  attention  to  antiquity — ^but 
without  a  servile  adherence  to  existing  models — there  is  no- 
thing which  should  prevent  her  from  bounding  forward  in  her 
career,  or  attaining  ultimately  the  goal  of  a  proud  and  lofty  pre- 
eminence. There  is  no  reason  why  Englishmen  should  not 
unite  the  highest  pitch  of  refinement  to  the  greatest  practi- 
cable freedom ;  the  pursuits  of  a  cultivated  taste  to  the  pur- 
suits of  science,  and  philanthropy,  and  moral  greatness.  If 
there  were  such  a  reason,  we  should  indeed  say — ^^Let  us  re- 
main as  we  are — ^let  us  not  exchange  what  we  have  for  what 
we  may  acquire  :  let  us  not  barter  our  lofty  sentiments  for  a 
statue,  nor  our  sturdy  virtues  for  a  song.'*  God  forbid  that  we 
should  become  a  nation  of  dilettanti  and  amateurs,  picture- 
hunters  and  picture-dealers,  instead  of  a  nation  of  freemen 
and  lovers  of  mankind  !  But  coarseness,  we  repeat,  is  not  an 
indispensable  concomitant  of  liberty :  nor  can  we  see  any 
possible  mischief  which  can  result,  if  the  powerful,  the  noble, 
and  the  opulent^  proceeding  upon  just,  sagacious,  and  com- 
prehensive principles,  foster  the  original  talent  of  native 
artists,  and  patronise  such  ipstitutidns  as  the  Royal  Academy 
of  Music  and  the  intended  National  Museum. 
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SONNETS  ON  ENGLAND. 

Having  made  mention  of  English  feelings^  English  cha- 
racter^ and' those  peculiar  qualifications^  which^  wetnist,  WiU 
ferer  form  the  staple  of  English  superiority,- we  subjoin  the  fol- 
lowing sonnets,  as  not  totally  inapplicable  to  the  subject. 
The  first  is  an  evident  imitation  of' the  well-known  lines  of 

Virgil— 

Excudent  alii  spiim&tia  moUins  mxt^ 
Credo  equidem  j  vivos  docent  e  mannore  Tultus  $ 
Orabuut  causas  melius ;  coelique  meatus 
Describent  radio,  et  surgentia  sidera  dicent  :— 
Tu  l-egere  imperio  populos,  Romane,  memento  i-^ 
Htt  tibi  eriint  artes ;  pacisque  imponere  morem, 
Parcete  snbjectis^  et  debellare  svperbos* 

I. 

To  mould  in  breathing  brass  some  form  dirine. 

Or  draw  from  dull  cold  stone  the  living  face ; — 

On  glowing  canvaa  beaut/s  tints  to  trace — 
Bid  truth  in  oratory's  splendour  shine — 
To  heav'n's  vast  wand'ring  orbs  their  course  assign  3 

Or  mark  the  rising  stars  or  planets'  race 

Careering  through  llUmitable  Space — 
t  glory,  Britain,  that  such  pow'i*  b  thine.-— 
Yet,  oh  my  country !  most  remember  thou 

I'roudly  thy  moral  triumphs  to  sustain : — 
To  bear  erect  the  flrm  undaunted  brow. 

Earth's  arbitress — ^to  burst  oppression's  chaiil-^ 
To  disenthrall  the  slave— to  guard  the  free — 
These  are  the  noblest  arts,  And  worthiest  tkee^ 

II. 
Peace  dwells  on  England : — sav'd  from  thousands  slai»> 

Beneath  their  laurels  rest  her  warrior^bands : 
And  civil  jars  shall  seem  but  as  the  rain 

That  idly  falls^  when  ocean  leaves  the  sands. 
Long  be  it  thus,  kind  heav'n !   but  if  again 

Diseord's  red  torch  should  gleam  along  the  lands  3 
England  will  rise~i-nor  will  her  trust  be  vain 

In  God,  nor  in  her  children's  hearts  and  hands. 
Should  the  dark  giant.  Danger,  stalk  around. 

And  war  awake  the  nations ;  like  the  blast 
Of  that  grave-rending  trumpet,  whose  dread  sound 

Shall  rouse  the  dead  to  judgment  at  the  last-^ 
Still  England  will  not  q^il ;  but  calmly  brave. 
As  she  has  fought  and  sav'd^  shall  fight  and  sare. 
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III. 
I    think  upon  the  heroes,  who  hare  shone 

In  thee>  my  countiy !— unfbrgotten  names^ 

Who,  or  in  arms»  or  arts,  asserted  claims 
To  glory,  that  shall  live  untamish'd  on. 
Mocking  the  spoiler.  Time. — ^Their  steps  are  gone — 

Ennobling  spirits  1  freedom's  sons  and  fame's ! — 

Still  are  they  spells  to  kindle  noblest  aims 
In  souls,  that  lore  such  deeds  as  they  have  done. 
Such  names  are  deep  realities — ^for  they 

Pride,  valour,  virtue,  in  young  hearts  may  wake. 
And  ftave  thine  honours,  Albion,  frotn  decay. 

And  bid  thee  flourish  ever  :-^they  can  make 
The  emulous  spiiits  tff  thy  kter  day 

Krmer  to  life,  or  perish,  for  thy  sake. 

IV. 

I  saw  two  visions — one  a  land,  where  war 
Was  heard,  not  seen — ^but  news  of  battle  ran 
With  joy's  electric  speed  from  man  to  man. 

And  shouts  for  conquest  echoed  loud  and  far. 

Like  the  sweet  twilight,  gemm'd  with  many  a  star. 
After  a  thunder-storm,  the  self  saiile  span 
Of  earth  appeared — but  softer  sounds  began^ 

Nor  scenes  arose,  which  virtue's  mirth  might  mar. 

Around  were  peaceful  fleets — within  mild  arts ; 
And  knowledge  spread  her  universal  scroll  j 

And  in  refined  eommunion  happy  hearts 
Indulged  their  warm  benevolence  of  soul 

And  honest  love.    Then,  Britain,  thou.did'st  seem 

At  once  the  model  of  my  blended  dream. 

V. 
England  I  what  realm  was  ever  like  to  thee  ? 

Or  where  is  now  thy  rival  I    What  far  land 

Knows  tiot  the  wonders  cf  thy  saving  hand  3 
t'rop  of  the  weak,  and  pole-star  of  the  free  ? 
Ocean  is  thine— the  subjugated  sea 

Still  hails  its  mistress : — thine  unarmM  command 

Spreads,  like  the  gaining  tide  upon  tliesand. 
O'er  rising  empires ;  and  no  ebb  shall  be. 
England  1  go  on  and  prosper — ^holiest  link 

In  the  vast  chain  of  nations,  be  thou  blest ! 
Without  thee  force  might  rule,  and  freedom  shrink. 

And  science  wane,  nor  wrongs  be  mote  redress'dj — 
And  the  world  half  be  darkefi'd,  shouldst  thou  sink 

Beneath  the  dim  horison  to  thy  rest. 
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VI. 

Thoa  sbalt  not  sink : — nor  hast  thou  rh'n  e'en  yet  [ 

Unto  thine  height  of  pow'r  and  lair  renown :—    . 

But  other  jewels  in  thy  living  crown 
Of  fame  and  far  dominion  shall  be  set. 
Ne'er  shall  thy  sons  th'  ancestral  deeds  forget, 

Achiev'd  on  land,  or  main,  in  field,  or  town ; 

Nor  dash  those  purer,  holier  trophies  down. 
Where  sdence,  peace,  and  charity  are  met. 
If  trials  come; — by  nature's  conomon  law. 

If  for  a  while  thy  sky  be  orer-cast ; 
The  clouds  shall  break  in  sunshine !    Who  that  saw 

The  vanquish'd  perils  shall  despair  at  last  I 
Who  tremble  at  fate's  darkest  frown  ?   nor  draw    . 
Bright  omens  for  the  future  from  the  past  ?    . 


THE  NEW  MARRIAGE  ACT,  AND  THE  NEW 
VAGRANT  ACT. 

The  two  Acts  here  mentkfned  appear  to  be  the  most  unfor- 
tunate attempts  at  legislation,  which  have  been  made  during 
the  year.  Public  opinion  has  already  gone  forth  against  them, 
and  from  that  opinion  we  have  no  disposition  to  dissent.  We 
too  are  anxious  to  enter  our  protest  in  open  disapprobation  of 
their  provisions,  before  the  commencement  of  the  ensuing 
session  of  Parliament.  The  article,  however,  which  we  have 
prepared  upon  the  former  is  too  long  and  argumentative  for 
our  present  purpose  : — ^which  is  merely  to  invite  the  close  at- 
tention of  all  competent  persons  to  these  unlucky  Acts.  Here 
we  shall  go  no  further,  than  to  observe  that,  although  we  con- 
demn the  new  enactments,  we  have  no  intention  of  saying  that 
the  old  law  stood  in  no  need  of  alteration :  moreover,  that  we 
are  no  friends  to  improvident  marriages  among  the  poor  :  that 
a  premium  upon  such  marriages,  which  is  in  fact  offered  by 
the  present  poor-laws,  seems  in  our  eyes  the  excess  of  legis- 
lative absurdity  :  that  we  regret,  as  ail  must  regret,  foolish 
and  unsuitable  marriages  among  the  rich  :  but  we  think,  that 
it  is  the  business  of  legislation  neither  to  take  active  steps  for 
the  promotion  of  marriage,  nor  to  throw  irritating  impediments 
in  tiie  way,  where  the  parties  are  determined  and  agreed. 
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These  things  are  better  left  to  parents  and  relatives^  or  to  the 
Lord  Chancellor^  as  the  guardian  of  those  whose  natiu^ 
guardians  are  deceased^  than  to  all  the  legislators  under  heaven. 
Lawsyin  such  cases^  can  do  nothing:  moral  and  social  re- 
strdnts  can  be  alone  of  efficacy,  ^ith  the  operation^  too^  of 
the  late  Act^  Mr.  Malthus  himself  can  have  little  reason*  to  be 
pleased ;  since  its  effect  is  not^  we  believe^  and  will  not  be^  to 
diminish  the  aggregate  number  of  improvident  marriages :  but 
simply  to  cause  delay  and  vexation  by  creating  frivolous  ob- 
stacles, and  occasioning  unnecessary  exposure. 
•  We  object  to  the  New  Vagrant  Act  on  these  four  specific 
grounds  :  first,  because  it  has  given  very  general  oflence-— 
secondly,  because  many  of  its  enactments  are  in  themselves  an 
infiringement  upon  the  personal  liberty  of  the  poor : — thirdly, 
because  it  invests  justices  of  the  peace  with  a  dangerous,  ex- 
cessive, and  almost  unconstitutional  power :  fourthly,  because 
it  incites  constables  and  police-officers  to  exceed  their  duty, 
and  commit  the  grossest  acts  of  petty  tyranny,  injustice,  and 
oppression. 

We  are  aware,  that  it  is  entitled,  and  is  in  some  measure, 
^^  An  Act  for  consolidating  into  one  Act,  and  amending  the 
laws  relating  to  idle  and  disorderly  persons,  rogues  and 
vagabonds,  incorri^le  rogues,  and  other  vagrants  in 
England.''  It  also  purports  ^^  to  simplify  the  same  former 
.  laws."  As  however  the  folly  of  old  laws  cannot  make  the 
present  wiser  or  better,  we  shall  consider  the  new  Vagrant  Act 
as  it  stands,  without  reference  to  those  which  have  preceded  it. 
In  the  first  place,  then,  a  law  which  gives  general  offence, 
can' hardly  be  good ;  and  for  the  truth  of  the  assertion,  that  it 
has  occasioned  an  almost  universal  outcry  of  disapprobation 
through  the  country,  we  appeal  to  every  man  who  has  ever 
thought  or  conversed  upon  the  subject.  It  has  thus  become 
too  good  a  handle  for  the  mischievous  abettors  of  faction,  the 
designing  champions  of  radicalism.  To  frame  such  an  Act  is 
to  play  into  their  hands.  It  is  to  afford  them  a  specious  pre- 
text for  their  most  malignant  insinuations  ;  a  real  foundation 
for  their  superstructure  of  abuse  upon  the  laws  and  legislators 
of  the  land ;  upon  the  despotism  of  the. government,  upon  the 
encroachments  of  power,  upon  the  oppression  which  is  exer- 
cised by  the  mep  in  authority  and  place  over  the  poor,  the 
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unproteotedj  and  the  {n^ndleas.  All  their  foroeii  of  inTe^ire ' 
nfce  brought  ipto  action  ;  all  their  epithet^  of  contumely  and 
reproach — *^  brutal,"  ^^  etupid,"  "  arbitrary,'*  "  tyrannipal,** 
^^  iniquitoiia/'  "flagitious/*  •*  diabolical,"  j^id  what  not  ?—«M:e 
heaped  without  mercy,  upon  the  obnoxious  proyipiona  of  the 
new  Vagrant  Act«  This  is  an  evil  in  itself;  but  it  is  a  far 
Wors,e  misfortune,  that  there  is  some  real  cause  of  complaint. 
Can  the  more  respectable  portions  of  society,  or  the  more  con* 
stitutional  writers  of  the  day,  at  oqce  refute  apd  put  down 
these  imputations  ?  can  they  cut  iip  these  censyres  by  the 
root,  by  shewing  them  to  be  false  and  groundless  ft<pm  be- 
ginning to  end  ?  Alas !  on  some  points  they  must  be  dnmb4 
We  come  then  to  the  second  count  in  our  indictment* 

Many  of  the  provisions  of  this  Act  are  in  themselves  in^ 
fringements  upon  the  inherent  lights  of  the  people,  the  per-; 
sonal  liberty  of  the  poor.  As  it  is  rather  our  wish  tP  call 
attention  to  the  subject,  than  to  impose  our  own  oplnionti 
dogmatically  npon  otiiers,  we  shall  only  reqnest  members  of 
Parliament,  and  all  whom  it  may  concern,  carefully  to  read 
over  the  whole  Act.  Ileallyj  if  all  thd  elanses  and  provisions 
ar^  acted  upon  to  their  utmost  extent,  the  poor  mau  neyev 
can  be  safe.  He  may  fii^d  himself  adjudged  to  be  a  re^4 
and  vagabond — ay,  an  incorrigible  rogue  too — ^whUe  be  is 
thinking  biniself,  in  his  imsuspicious  ignorance,  a  very  harm-^ 
less  sul^ect,  and  a  very  honest  fellow.  If,  indeed^  it  be  some-; 
thing  worse  than  folly  to  curtail  and  circumscribe  the  amuse- 
ments and  recreations  of  the  poor,  while  it  is  felt  necessary  to 
wink  at  the  follies  and  dissipations  of  the  wealthy,  what  shall 
we  say,  when  a  man  can  hardly  play  at  bowls  in  his  own  pad'* 
^ock,  without  being  liable  to  an  examination  before  the  ma-» 
giatrale,  and  a  sentence  of  hard  labour  in  the  house  of  cor-f 
rection  ?  We  have  no  room  to  enter  into  details  : — ^but  it  will 
be  amply  sufficient  to  give  two  or  three  instances  of  the  harsh-* 
ness  and  cruelty  of  this  Act,  collected  at  random. from  the 
public  papers.  The  first  shall  relate  to  '^  theatrical  captions^^' ■ 
as  they  have  been  styled.  On  the  Slst  of  October,  the  actors 
and  audience  were  brought  up  from  a  theatre  in  Manning's- 
place.  Old  Kent-road,  to  Union  Hall :  and  some  of  the  cap- 
tives were  committed  to  the  house  of  correction  for  one  mofith, 
In  NovenpLber,  200  persons  were  taken  to  the  police  Q%.e  &Qfli 
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the  Gamden  theatre,  Regent's-park,  and  very  narrowly  es- 
caped the  same  pynishment.  Bc^t  these  things  may  be 
defended.  Let  us  proceed.  Of  germing  and  gamesters  we 
have  said  enough .;  nor  shall  we  add  one  word  about  the  un- 
fortunate women,  who  are  guilty  of  walking  in  the  streets  alt 
night,  fjirther,  than  that  we  still  think  the  severity  withwhicb 
they  are  treated,  and  the  mode  of  that  severity,  instances  of 
mistaken  and  miserable  legislation.  But  let  us  look  at  th^ 
i[oUpwing  cases.  John  George  Marquis,  a  half-pay  officer,  re-, 
presented  as  ^^  good  looking,  and  rather  genteelly  drest,^'  was 
seiaed  far  begging — crudely  ^d  importunately,  it  is  true — 
handcuffed  by  Ms^son  the  officer^i  and  sentenced  by  the  magis•^ 
trate  to  thre^  months'  hard  labour  in  the  bouse  of  eprreption ! 
On  November  5th,  twenty-two  v^gr^nta  were  committed  tq 
\\^Q  house  of  correction,  and  the  tread-mill ;  ten  found  gam-t 
bliog  at  the  Star  in  Wentwortb-street,  and  twelve  othera 
^leefpi^g  in  a  brick-kiln.  To  borrow  the  emphatic  language 
of  Burke — ^^  thes^  things  are  unfit} — ^tb^y  are  intolerable." 

If  we  were  disposed  to  laugh  on  such  a  subject,  we  might 
poduce  some  excellent  jests  upon  the  wording  of  this  Act« 
We  might  attempt  a  joke  or  two  upon  t|ie  ridiculous  appella-> 
tipns  "  vagabond"  and  ^^  vagrunty*  as  applied  to  half  the 
perspps  pjiuishable  under >  the  statute. — to  the  keepers  of 
gambUng-honseSj  for  instance,  who  hardly  stir  out  of  their 
pwn  street  pnce  in  the  twelvemonth,    Bi^t  v^rant,  or  vaga^ 
^oud,  or  rogue,  or  idle  and  disorderly  person,  is  not  enpugh« 
]\Iany  of  the  luckless  offenders  are  to  be  ^^  deemed  incorrigible 
rogues.''    They  are  declared  inct^pable  of  amendment,  and 
^ever  to  be  retrieved  from  error,  ly/^  Act  of  Parliament !  The 
poor  ignorant  wretcjied  culprit  is  seized,  tried,  convicted^  sen- 
tenced.   Charity  might  endeavour  to  do  some  good,  but  the 
pew  Vagrant  Act  forbids  all  benevolence,  and  precludes  all 
.    ehance  of  the  delinquent's  ^melioration.      Common  sense 
might  hope  to  reclaim  him,  and  make  him  an  honest  man ; 
but  the  law  acffudges  him  an  incorrigible  rogue.  But  the  folly 
thickens :  the  consummation  of  absurdity  is  behind.  For  what 
i^  the  next  thing  which  the  law  does.?  Why,  it  sends  the  in-i 
corrigible  rogue  for  siv  months  to  th^  hous^  of  correction^ 
Mr.  Chetwynd,  or  whoever  may  be  the  framer  of  the  new 
Vagrant  Act,  thou  art  immortal !— B|ut  we  have  not  fimshed 
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even  yet.  When  he  has  been  for  the  stated  time  m  the  house 
of'  correction^  which  the  Act  of  Parliament  declares  is  unable 
to  correct  him,  the  incorrigible  rogue  is  again  turned  loose 
upon  society,  with  all  his  incorrigibleness  upon  his  head. 
Was  there  ever  such  a  mass  of  blunders,  incongruity,  and 
nonsense  ?  And  this  is  part  of  a  law  enacted  by  the  imperial 
legislature  of  .Great  Britain  in  the  year  of  our  lord,  eighteen 
hundred  and  twenty-two  !  ♦  And  we  are  yet  doubting  whether 
the  new  Vagrant  Act  ought  to  be  repealed.  ^  Et  dubitamus 
adhuc! 

-  But  the  spirit  of  this  Act  is  so  obnoxious,  so  contrary  to  the 
general  tenour  of  English  law,  that  we  need  pay  little  attention 
to  the  letter.  It  is  impossible  to  shut  our  eyes  to  the  inqui- 
sitorial examination,  the  arbitrary  interference,  which  it  allows. 
All  persons  are  brought  within  its  penalties  *^  who  threaten  to 
run  away'*  (what  can  be  here  meant  by  ^^  threatening  to-run 
away  !")  ^^  and  leave  their  wives  and  children  chargeable  to 
any  parish,  township,  or  place:" — "  all  petty  chapmen  and 
pedlars,  wandering  abroad,  not  being  duly  licensed,  or  other- 
wise s^uthorized  by  law" — ^'  all  persons,  wandering  abroad, 
and  lodging  in  ale-houses,  &c.  and  not  giving  a  good  account 
of  themselves," — as  if  there  was  any  crime,  or  probable  sus- 
picion of  crime,  in  ^^  wandering  abroad,  and  lodging  in  an 
ale-house'* — ^^  all  persons  who  shall  frequent  any  river,  canal, 
or  navigable  stream,  dock,  or  baisin,  &c.  or  any  place  of  public 
resort  with  intent  to  commit  felony."  How  is  this  intention  to 
be  proved  ?— Why,  the  onus  of  proof  is  always  laid  upon  the  sup- 
posed culprit.  He  must  give  an  account  of  himself,  which  the 
magistrate  deems  satisfactory,  or  he  must  be  committed  to 
prison,  and  hard  labour : — ^he  is  to  be  punished,  not  for  the 
offence,  which  he  has  committed,  but  for  the  offence,  which 
the  justice  of  peace,  on  looking  in  his  face,  and  hearing  his 
story,  thinks  him  likely  to  commit ! 

•  Thirdly,  we  are  here  naturally  carried  by  our  train  of  thought 
to  the  exorbitant  and  enormous  power,  which  is  confenred 
upon  the  magistrate.  Any  justice  of  the  peace  may  send  to 
the  h6use  of  correction  and  hard  labour  the  person  whom  he 
chooses  to  adjudge  a  rogue,  or  vagabond,  or  incorrigible 
rogue ; — with  whose  account  of  himself,  in  short,  he  happens 
to  be  dissatisfied — in  some  cases  for  one  month,  in  some 
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for  Aree,  ia  others  for  six— and  *^  if  any  such  person  shall 
hare  been  before  adjudged  an  incorrigible  rogue^'  for  two 
years  : — ^moreover^  during  such  confinement^  the  doubly  in- 
corrigible rogue  is  ^^  to  h%  further  corrected  by  whipping,  if 
the  justices  shall  think  fit,"  Again,  "  any  justice  by  whom 
any  person  shall  be  adjudged  to  be  a  rogue,  vagabond,  or  in- 
corrigible rc^e,  shall  order  such  rogue,  or  vagabond,  or  in- 
corrigible rogue,  to  be  searched ;  and  his  or  her  trunks,  boxes, 
bundles,  parcels,  or  packages  to  be  inspected.''  Again,  ^^  into 
any  house,  kept  for  the  reception,  lodging,  or  entertainment 
of  any  poor  travellers,  where  idle  and  disorderly  persons,  rogues 
and  vagabonds,  and  incorrigible  rogues  are,  or  are  reasonably 
suspected  to  be  harboured  and  concealed,  any  justice  of  the 
peace  may  authorize  any  constable,  or  other  person  to  enter 
at  aay  time,  and  to  apprehend  and  bring  before  him,  or  any 
other  justice,  all  persons  found  therein,  and  so  suspected  : 
and  if,  on  examining  such  persons,  it  shall  appear  to  such 
justice  that  they,  or  any,  or  either  of  them,*  or  cannot  give 
a  satisfactory  account  of  themselves,  it  shaU  be  lawfiilfor  such 
justice  to  conunit  him,  her,  or  them,  to  the  common  gaol,  or 
house  of  conrection,  there  to  be  dealt  with  in  the  same  manner 
as  rogues  and  vagabonds,  or  incorri^ble  rogues,  are  herein- 
before directed  to  be  dealt  with  by  this  Act :" — ^that  is,  they 
are  to  be  condenmed  to  hard  labour,  which  is  by  interpreta- 
tion, ^A^  ireod-mitf. 

.  It  will  be  said,  there  is  an  appeal.  Yes ;  but  the  difficulty 
of  appeal  must  be  considered  in  the  case  of  a  person  likely  to 
be  committed  as. a  rogue  and  vagabond,  or  an  incorrigible 
rogue.  We  muftt  remember,  too,  that  if  the  appeal  fails, 
treble  costs  are  awarded  to  the  magistrate,  and  severer  punish- 
ment is  dSten  infficted  upon  the  person,  jor  persons^  who 
appealed. 

Fourthly,  we  have  affirmed,  that  the  new  Vagrant  Act  is  an 
incitement  to  jpetty  tyranny  and  iniquitous  opfweasion  on  the 
part  of  constables  and  pdice-officers.  Is  it  not  enough,  that  a 
premium  (^  fivesfaiUingsisgrantedontheconviction  of  a  vagrant? 
Need  we  add  more?  Yet  it  maybe  worth  while  to  observe 
how  the  system  works  :  for  instance,  to  take  a  story  &6m  the 

*  Such  are  the  exact  words  of  this  precious  Act^  which  the  very  framers 
hardly  appe^  to  have  read  over. 
VOL.  II.  2  c 
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|>uUic  journals :  an  officer  goes  to  a  pool*  voman^  asia  hier  ti^ 
tell  him  his  fortune^  gives- her  a  glass  of  gift  finr  her  conipli- 
aace^  tiito  infoitns  against  her,  convibts.  her  on  Us.ac^ 
tsvidence,  has  her  sent  to  the  house  of  cerrectien  and  hard 
latiour^andpod^ets  the  five  shillings*  For  vi«  must  sever  suffer 
ourselves  ta  lose  sight  of  the  foct,  that  ^^  the  oath  ol  nme  wit- 
ness before  one  justice''  is  sufficient ;  so  that  between  an  in* 
tereste^  dishonest  constable  and  a  strict  magistrate,  .the  chaDce 
(Which  jbhe  person  apprehended  has  of  acquittal  or  ew^pe  must 
be  "  poor  indeed :" — he  is  entirdy  at  their  merc^.'  Nor  must 
we  forget,  that  '<any  person  whatsoever,  i^i^&owt  mty 
warrant  for  tha^  .purpose^  may  apprdiend  a  suspected  ro|[ue 
and  vagabond,  or  .incorrigible,  rogue ;  that  in  case  any  other 
person,  not  being  a  vmtdiman,  constable,  or  othet^peace-offieer, 
shall  refuse,  or  wilfully  neglect,  to  use  his  best  endeavoun  to 
apprehend  such  offender,  be  shall  forfeit  and  pay  tile  sum  of 
twenty  shillings  $"  but  if  any  other  person  does  appii^ehtod 
tiie  auspeeted  Vagrant,  he  tdo  will  become  entitled  totiie 
douceur  of  five  shillings :  so  that  the  framers  of  the  Hew 
Vagrant  Act  would  fein  convert  us,  by.  the  united  stiiii«hitr  of 
rewards  and  puniphments^  into  a  nation  of  rogue<-c«tdiers^ 

We  how  leave  the  ^tject  in  the  bands  of  our  readers.  If 
they  are  'di8{)osed  from  our  reiharks  to  inqiure  and  tiiinfc  tot 
themsdtes  upon  the  matter^  out  end  will  be  answered.  sWe 
want  no  more.  Let  but  this  Act  be  thoroi^hly  texainiiied^ 
and  it  lAust  bie  8pee<£ly  r^|>ealedv  It  wilL  nfot  BiflrtdVe^  until 
tiie  time  of  its  natural  c^Mutidn  oh  the  Irst  trf  Se^ember^ 
1824:  :  '  .. 

,  By  tvay  of  €Ondusioi^>  we  ^U  seize  thss-  op{N)rtuuity  of 
noticing  some  cbmmukiiclKtions,  which  We  hare  veoei^vd,*  rda- 
tive  to  our  letters  cgpon  gamblers  and  gaiinng^faouses. 

**  A  Friend  to  Morality"  does  us  injustice.  We  trasttfaat 
fro  ^aotf  aere  friends  to  mentality.  '  lie  Mstak^s'^our  argttMnt. 
W^  Witt  tell  him^ur  opinion  in  two  words. .  It  is  bcjtter  thastra 
tfaoutend' gamesters  shoidd-be  ruinedi  than  ihat<afarinci{rike, 
todi  as  has  been  lately  acted'  npon^  AouM  be  ariaptedinto  t)ie 
system  of  EngHah law;  ^Sutfrvthet'^  4;he'plan  wfift^ieneffiie* 
tdal^  because  excessive  jwverity  aliiivays^  nltiniahdy:def6ataiks 
own  object.  Again,  when  there  are  tw;o  methods  of  prosecu- 
tion, we  think,  however  frequent  m^y  be  the  contrary  pnactipe. 
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that  the  mode  of  proceeding  ought  rather  to  he  left  to  the  op- 
tion of  the  defendant  than  of  the  prosecutor;  but  in  the  case  of 
the  j^prietors  of  gaoung-bouaes^  it  would  now  ahnost  appeiu* 
that^  a  man  may  be  punished  twice  and  in  two  different 
planners  for  the  same  offence.  ... 

Another  correspondent  argues^  that  gaming-houses  ought 
to  be  licensed ;  and  suggests  a  new  and  specific  plan  for  that 
purpose.  We  agree  with  him^  that  to  license  gaming-houses 
would  be  an  improvement  upon  the  present  arbitrary  system : 
but  we  are  by  no  means  certain  that  some  third  plan^  better 
than  either^  may  not  be  discovered.  Our  judgment,  we  con- 
fessy  is  hardly  settled  ;  we  see  a  thousand  difficulties  on  all 
sides. 

A  third  gentleman  proposes  the  following  scheme;   and 
offers  his  zealous  assistance  in  its  execution — an  assistance 
)>y  the  way,  on  which  he  seems  inclined  to  set  a  far  higher 
value  than  ourselves.   He  wants  us  to  get  a  list  of  noblemen, 
ministers,  generals,  magistrates,  and  all  men,  in  short,  of 
authority,  influence,  or  rank,  who  are  known  to  play;  to  pub- 
lish it,  with  the  names  of  the  houses  which  they  frequent,  and 
the  amount  of  the  sunis  which  they  are  said  to  have  lost  and  ^ 
won : — or  else  to  keep  it  by  us  for  the  present,  and  whenever 
a  poor  man  is  sent  to  the  house  of  correction  and  the  tread- 
mill, for  gambling  in  a  public-house,  to  shew  up  some  of  th^ 
lords  and  4ukes,  who  gamble  in  club-houses  or  subscription- 
housM.    We  mention  tiiis  scheme,  not  by  way  of  menace,  but 
to  demonstrate  what  may,  and  will  be  done,  if  harsh  and  hor^ 
rible  measures  are  continued.  To  our  correspondent  we  would 
say;  it  being  notorious  that  a  large  proportion  of  our  nobility 
<fo09gambletoacertainextent-*4md  gamble  with  impunity— the 
argument  is  precisdy  as  strong  against  the  infliction  of  de*- 
grading  punishments  upon  humUer  persons,  s^s  if  we  men* 
tioned  the  names  of  individuals.    We  can,  therefiore,  neither 
see  what  good  the  exposure  would  do,  nor  what  right  either  he, 
or  w^^  can  have  to  make  it.    No  excess  of  duty  on  the  part  of 
BowHrtireet  ofiicers,  no  despotic  severity  on  the  part  of  justices 
of  the  ^eace,  could  warrant  or  palliate,  either  in  him,  or  in  us, 
such  a  malicious  and  ungentlemanly  interference. 
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MEETING  OF  THE  COUNCIL. 

PRESIDENTS  SPEECH^NOTICE  OF  AN  INTENDkD  PtOJTiCAL 
PUBUCATtON^ 

If^  in  imitation  of  most  societies^  we  were  to  publish  aQ 
our  transactions^  they  would  sobn  fill  a  large  volume  of  re- 
ports. If  the  deliberations  of  our  assembly  were  all  printed, 
an  ample  harvest  of  debates  might  be  added  to  the  present 
stock.  Hiese  remarks  are  peculiarly  applicable  to  the  month, 
which  has  just  passed  over  our  heads.  The  Decemvirs  of 
Great  Britain  have  held  frequent  meetings ;  and  their  dis- 
cussions have  turned  upon  the  most  interesting  points.  In 
general,  no  persons  have  been  admitted  to  these  meetings, 
except  the  members  of  the  Council  themselves.  At  the  last, 
however,  when  its  private  business  had  been  settled,  and  the 
state  and  prospect  of  its  affidrs  accurately  ascertained,  several 
confidential  fdends  of  '^  the  Ten"  were  introduced ;  and, 
besides,  many  candidates  for  admission  into  a  larger  society, 
which  will  be  connected  with  **  the  Ten"  by  identity  of  prin- 
ciples and  of  design :  and  of  which,  in  fact,  '^  tiie  Ten  "  will  form 
a  part.  It  was,  therefore,  before  a  large,  attentive,  and 
unanimous  audience,  that  tiie  President  rose,  and  spoke  to 
the  following  e£fect. 

Gentlemen, 

It  is  with  pride  and  pleasure  that  I  address  you 
on  the  present  occasion.  I  am  enidliled,  with  perfect  sincerity, 
to  congratulate  you  both  upon  the  events  of  the  past,  and  the 
expectations  of  the  future.  That  our  efforts  have  been 
hitherto  rewarded  with  success,  some  among  you  must  know 
as  well  as  myself: — ^to  the  rest,  the  most  convincing  proof  of 
our  flourishing,  condition  must  be  a  circumstance  in  which 
they  are  themselves  concerned ;— I  mean  the  fact,  that  the 
scope  of  our  design  is  about  to  be  extended — and,  let  us  trust 
the  sphere  of  our  usefulness  enlarged.  Our  labours  will  spread 
into  various  fresh  ramifications :  new  channels  will  be  opened 
to  our  attempts :  but  the  old  will  not  be  dried  up,  nor  will 
their  fountains  be  deserted. 

GentieD[ien,  upon  looking  back  upon  what  has  been  done, 
we  have  a  source  of  honest  satisfaction^  which  mere  temporary 
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success,  the  mere  applause  of  others,  can  never  give :  and  of 
which 'llie  £Edlure  of  our  best  endeavours  cotdd  not  have'  de- 
prived us.  We  have  pledged  ourselves  to  the  good  old  cause 
of  moral  rectitude  :  and  we  have  redeemed  the  pledge : — we 
have  pledged  ourselves  to  entire  fairness  and  impartiality  :— 
and  this  pledge  too  we  have  redeemed.  In  all,  that  we  have 
written,  we  defy  any  man  to  put  his  haiid  upon  a  single  page, 
a  single  sentence,  a  single  expression,  in  which  we  have  wil- 
fully left  the^ath  of  honour,  or  neglected  the  interests  of 
virtue : — ^in  which  we  have  betrayed  a  suspicious  compliance 
with  the  views  and  wishes  of  a  faction-^  servile  obedience 
to  men  in  power,  or  men  in  opposition — ^to  the  friends  of 
unconstitutional  restnunts— or  to  the  champions  and  leaders 
of  democracy — ^in  which  we  have  either  advocated  intolerance, 
or  failed  to  advocate  religion.  Yet  we  have  not  wavered  not- 
halted  between  two  opinions — ^neither  have  we  been  in  any 
case  ashamed  or  afraid  to  avow  our  sentiments — or  careless 
and  lukewarm  in  defending  what  we  imagined  to  be  right — 
or  reprobating  what  we  felt  to  be  wrong.  ^*  Strenu^,  sed 
temperate" — ^has  been,  and  will  continue  to  be,  our  motto :— * 
to  unite  earnestness  with  moderation  has  been,  and  will 
continue  to  be,  our  principle. 

Gentlemen,  this  is  not  idle  boasting.  It  is  the  performance 
of  a  duty,  which  we  owe  to  ourselves.  I  am inoi«  than  justified 
in  asserting  our  perfect  independence ;  because  I  use  it  as  a 
demonstration,  that  we  shall  hereafter  exercise  the  same 
independence  upon  a  more  extensive  scale.  I  refer  to  the 
past,  as  a  guarantee  for  what  is  to  come.  To  us  all  persons 
have  been  alike.  I  am  therefore  justified  in  saying,  by  a 
slight  alteration  of  Shakespeare. 

Put  Tories  in  one  hand,  and  Whigs  in  the  other. 
And  we  will  look  on  both  indifferently : 
For  majr  the  Gods  so  speed  us,  as  we  love 
The  name  of  honour  more  than  we  fear  them  I 

'  Gentlemen,  in  regard  to  our  future  projects,  I  most  unhesi- 
tatingly assert,  that,  if  any  argument  can  be  drawn  from  what 
we  have  done  to  what  we  may  do  hereafter,  it  rests  only  with 
ourselves  both  to  command  success,  and  to  deserve  it.  Offers  of 
assistance  and  co-operation  are  showered  down  upon  us  from 
various  quarters  j  and  more  persons  are  desirous  of  acorinec- 
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jtiQn  with  our  body,  th^  we  ctai  find  it  pmdont  to  ^dnrit^.  I 
confidently  anticipate  the  angmeotatioii,  the  diffcudoo,  the  ull»- 
mate  universality  of  our  influence ;  I  confidently  hope  that  wp 
shall  be  known  and  quoted,  wherevar  the  English  language  is 
sppken  or  understood ;  and  I  shall  think  it  no.  dd^asementof 
our  dignity,  if  the  Council  of  Ten  shall  at  last  become  butA 
very  small  and  insignificant  part  of  that  loftier  and  inore.num»- 
rous  association,  to  which  it  will  have  given  birth. 

That  I  already  see  around  me  many  proselytes  to  oEur  views, 
sentiments,  and  designs,  is  to  my  mind.  Gentlemen,  .a  most 
favourable  prognostic.  For  sure  I  am,  that  implicit  trust  may 
be  reposed  in  the  character  and  firmness  of  ^0.  whom  I  addresa 
I  hope,  and  believe,  that  1  know  my  men,  I  hope,  and  he^ 
lieve,  that  I  am  speaking  to  constitutionalists  i — to  men,  who 
will  zealously  assist  in  repairing  the  injuries,  if  suoh  there  be^ 
which  time  hafi  eaten  into  the  constitution;. but  .who  wiU 
never  joip  the  mischievous  or  visionary  system-mongers,. who 
would  thiuk  of  pulling  down  the  edifice,  and  building  it  de  novo^ 
— ^to  men,  who  hate  the  greater  part  of  modem  reformers^ 
because  they  are  themselves  friends  of  a  practicable  reform :— ^ 
to  men,  who  prefer  the  fiuth,  which  our  ancestors  pio&ssed) 
to  an  infidelity,  without  system,  without  object,  and  without 
hope : — to  men,  whose  first  aim  will  be  to  do  some  sendee  in 
their  generation;  and  who  will  look  on  personal  -  fame  and 
fvo&t — ^not  indeed  as  things  to  be  despised — ^but  as  consider*, 
ations  of  slight  and  subordinate  importance : — a^  men,  hi  shorty 
who  are  and  will  continue, 

"  Planning  with  warm  benevolence  of  soul. 
And  hunest  zeal,  unwarp'd  by  party  rage, 
Britannia's  weal." 

Gentiemen,  there  never  was  a  time,  which  afforded  a  nobler 
opportunity  than  the  present  jun(5ture  of  affisurs,  for  running  a 
career  of  utility  and  honourable  exertion.  There  never  was  a 
time,  when,  either  politically  or  morally,  more  good  was  to  be 
done.  Europe  and  the  world  never  presented  a  mor^  ampLi 
field  for  the  efforts  of  well-diirected  and;  philosophical  philanr 
throphy.  A  inore  secure  order,  a  more  beautifiil  harmony,  of 
things  never  arose  upon  the  earth,  than  may  spring  out  of  the 
existing  conflict  of  human  opinions,  and  the  e^iating  feimentaf 
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iion  of  the  human  mind ;  the  gleamaof  a  brig^r  destiny  never 
•honci  upon  mankind,  than  may  soon  hreak  limnigfa  the  doudu 
and  tempests,  which  now  brood  over  the  natkms. 
'  We  mtiBt  prodeed,  then,  fall  of  courage,  aa  full  of  hope. 
Few  vbj^s  are  iipattainable  to  energy,  dEseretionj  andperse-* 
verance.  .  Whenever  a  good  work  is  to  be  done,  we  itiust  re- 
member that,  with  the  union  of  these  qualities,  there  is  nothing 
which  we  may  not  do. 

/  Biit  we  must  proceed  cautioasly,  as  wdl  ail  boldly-^^iiot 
expecting,  that  we  can  perfdrm  miraclds'^not  ima^ning,  that 
«re  can^  call  universal' wealth  and  happiness  into  being  by  our 
word — not  supposing,  that  there  are  any  spdls  of  enchant*- 
ment  by  whk^  political  regeneration  may  be  brought  i^n  the 
instant  before  our  eyes— ^not  pretending  that  w^  ^ve'any 
specific  and  infallible  remedy  for  all  disorders — ^nc^t  incline  to 
endanger  beneficial  results,  by  rash  and  absurd  endeavours  to 
precipitate  them-— content  with  small  advantages,  where  greater 
cannot  be  realized — seeking  rather  fo  investigate,  than  to  dog- 
matise, to  make  inductions  firom  facts,  than  to  spin  systems 
out  of  our  own  brains— choosing  rather,  by  little  and  little  to 
lay  solid  and  durable  foundations  of  future  improvement,  than 
to  erect  the  most  gorgeous  edifice  of  Utopian  felicity  upon  the 
basis  of  a  cloud  :  neither  shnn^ng  away  in  fear,  at  the  sight 
of  obstacles,  difGiculties,  and  disappointments — ^nor  retuingfrom 
our  task  in  disgust,  at  finding  ourselves  sometimes  viewed  in 
connection,  and  walking  side  by  side,  with  impostors  and  their 
dupes,  with  knaves  and  ^'  fools  aspiring  to  be  knaves:'^  with, 
the  dishonest  or  stupid  miscreants,  who  might  throw  suspi- 
cion upon  the  worthiest  cause  in  which  the  head  and  heart  of 
man  ever  were  engaged. 

Gentlemen,  I  know  well  that  such  is  the  determination  of 
us  all.  I  know  well,  that  we  have  all  sworn  to  ourselves  to 
act  as  I  have  described,  by  an  internal  dnd  irrevocable  vow, 
which  will  bind  us  by  a  far  stronger  obligation  than  the  form- 
ality of  an  oath.  Nor  should  I  have  uttered  one  word  upon 
the  subject,  but  for  the  purpose  of  impressing  the  nature  and 
objects  of  our  association  more  deeply  upon  the  minds  of  the 
new  friends  and  coadjutors,  who  are  to-night  among  us  for  the 
first  time. 

It  only  remains  for  us,  G^demen,  .to  complete  the  final 
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arrangements. regarding  our  extended  plan;  and  to  provide 
the  best  means  for  securing  the  unity  of  our  design  amidst  the 
necessary  division,  of  our  labours. 

.  When  the  President  had.concludedhis  harangue^  ^^theTen," 
and  other  persons  in  the  Council-chamber^  immediately  pro- 
ceeded to  adjust  the  points,  which  he  recommended.  .  But  the 
requisite  arrangements  were  found  of  too  various  and  compre- 
hensive a  nature  to  be  settled  so  speedily  .as  they  imagined.  For 
the  present,  therefore,  we  can  only  repeat,  that  a  political 
publication,  cotmected  with  the  Council  of  Ten  will  appear, 
probably  early  in  January,  1823,  conducted  on  an  original 
plan,  and  taking  higher  ground  than  any  periodical  work,  ex- 
clusively devoted  to  politics.  But  a  detailed  prospectus,  con- 
taining the  particulars  of  the  scheme^  must  be  deferred  to  our 
next  number. 


LONDON : 

PRINTED  BY  AUGUSTUS  APPLEGATH. 
Stamford  Street. 
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No.  VIIL 
JANUARY,  MDCCCXXIII. 


LoRBOANO.    We  hare  decided. 

BoGE.  We ! 

LoREDANO.  The  Ten  in  Council.— Lord  Byrok. 


ON  THE  POSSIBILITY  OF  IMPROVEMENT  IN  THE 
GENERAL  CONDITION  OF  MANKIND. 

J.T  is  a  fine  old  observation^  "  that  man  never  approaches  so 
nearly  to  the  divine  nature,  as  when  he  contributes  to  the 
Jhappiness  of  mankind."     The  celebrated  sentence  of  Cicero, 
with  innumerable  other  passages   from   classical  antiquitj;, 
will  occur  to  the  recollection  of  all,  who  have  not  estranged 
themselves  from  the  studies  of  their  youth.     But,  however 
easy  might  be  the  task,  to  indulge  in  quotations  or  decla- 
mation forms  no  part  of  our  design,  in  discussing  the  ques- 
tion which  is  before  us.    We  entertain  too  high  an  opinion, 
of  the  hearts  and  intellects  of  our  readers,  to  conceive  for  a 
moment  tliat  it  can  be  needful,  at  the  outset  of  our  inquiry, 
to  enlarge  upon  the  moral  obligation,  under  which  we  all  lie, 
as   men  and  Christians,  of  endeavouring,  according  to  our 
several  powers  and  capacities,  to  benefit  that  race  of  created 
beings  to  which  we  belong,  and  do  some  good  for  the  gene- 
ration in  which  we  live.     We  may  safely  leave  these  topics 
to  the  feelings  of  such  as  are  disposed  to  follow  us  in  our 
investigation.    The  good  man  will  find  in  his  own  breast 
stronger  and  more  convincing  arguments,  than  any  which  we 
x:ould  possibly  adduce  :  the  religious  man  will  draw  others  still 
more  noble  and  more  animating  from  the  sacred  fountain  of 
his  faith.    For  our  purpose,  a  single  remark  will  be  sufficient* 
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We  affirni^  without  fear  of  .omitradiction,  not  merely  that  to 
raise  the  standard  of  human  happiness — to  improve  the  social 
condition  of  man^  and  produce  -an  wnelioBation  in  his  pl^ysical, 
m^ral^and  intellectual  e3dstebce-Haiu6tbe4lie.hi^ie8t^ject 
of  human  ambition — ^the  most  glorious  employment  of  human 
enei^es — the  task^  of  which  the  very  attempt  will  confer^  in 
after  thought^  the  most  solid  and  lasting  satisfaction ;  but 
that  it  would  be  still  the  worAiest  pursuit  of  an  account- 
able and  rational  being,  if  it  were  attended  by  no  other 
advantage,  than  that  r^bctive  efficacy,  which  operates  by 
exalting  the  mind,  and  withdrawing  it  from,  those  wretched 
iM[id  frivolous  occupations,  which  at  once  degrade  the  hearty 
impoverish  the  imagination,  and  stultify  the  understanding* 

Our  first  proposition,  therefore,  is,  that  to  labour  for  an 
improvement  in  the  general, condition  of  mankind,  is^thjs 
Ughest  duty,  and  truest  interest  of  man.  We  consider  it  a 
proposition  so  self-evident,  that  it  may  be  fairly  laid  down  aa 
an  axiom,  to  which,  as  in  the  case  of  mathematical  probletios^ 
reference  may  be  always  made  for  the  demonstration  of  other 
truths. 

But  we  must  remember,  that  this  labour,  as  it  demands 
i3ie  greatest  degree  of  resolution  and  zeal,  so  it  requires  ik> 
cmnmon  share  of  patience,  vigilance,  calmness,  and  discre- 
tion. The  judgment  displayed  in  the  prosecution  mnst  be 
proportioned  to  the  magnitude  of  the  end  which  is  to  b^ 
attidned — ^a  magnitude  in  comparison  witii  which  all  other 
human  aims  shrink  into  utter  insignificance.  Chimeridd 
projects  and  visionary  attempts  are  worse  than  notiiing;  t» 
iJiey  retard  the  very  work  which  they  were  intended  to  ad- 
vance. It  is  better  for  a  man  to  stand  still,  than  to  proceed 
in  a  wrong  direction;  since  every  step  which  he  takes  must 
be  a  step  farther  from  his  object.  Unfortunately,  too,  the 
cconpass  of  the  mischief  bears  a  direct  ratio  to  the  swiftness 
of  his  march,  and  the  extent  of  his  progress.  All  vrUd  and 
visionary  efforts;  in  quest  of  human  amelioration,  are  like 
rivers,  whibh  flow  at  first  in  a  rapid  and  imposing  stream^ 
but  instead  of  reaching  the  proper  goal  of  their  course^ 
the'  yast  i^nd  illimitable  ocean,  dwindle  by  degrees,  and  lose 
themselves  at  last,  uselessly  and  ingloriously,  amidst  liie 
daiH^  :~whidi,   instead   of  enriching  -and   fertilizing  Htst 
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^nift:ftimiigfa'wlitciiili^floiifr^tH>nvert  it  ihto  an  .voprdtodblfe 
.and  pestilential  marsh.  Miacalciilaled  and  abortive  eibrta 
iiave  also  the  effect  of  deterring  the  philanthropist,  ^  who 
^ouM  jnticeed  upon  sounder  .and  more  matured  principletf^ 
"While  they  furnish  the  most  powerful  weapons  of  derision  to 
'the  narrow-minded  and  cold->hearted  men,  who  hold  in  abso- 
lute mockery  :and  scorn  all  generous  and  disinterested  labours 
for  the  attainment  of  universal  good,  who  laughr— -or  a&ot 
to  laugh — at  the  £tmd  and  foolish  expedation  of  material 
^kapcovement  in  the  general  condition  of  the  human  r^ce» 

The  second  proposition,  therefore,  which  we  would  est*- 
.blish  is  the  following  : — ^that,  however  imperative  may  be  the 
obligation,  and  however  great  the  use  -of  endeavouring  to 
am^orate  the  social  system  of  mankind,  many  evil  conse- 
quences, will  inevitably  result  from  such  endeavours,  unless 
they  are  entii^ly  removed  from  blind  ardour,  and  headlong 
peeoipitation :  unless  they  are  undertaken  with  just  and 
enlarged  views,  by  the  aid  of  long  and  accurate  inquiry, 
and  under  the  guidance  of  practical  and  dispassionate  expe- 
xience. 

Carrying  these  two  principles  along  with  us  in  our  inquiry, 
we  proceed  to  form  a  third  from  the  union  of  them  both.. 
It  is,  that  the  study  of  improving  the  moral  and  intellectual 
state  of  man  reqiures,  above  every  other  pursuit,  the  .combir 
aiation  of  energetic  earnestness  with  cautious  calculating 
wisdom;  The  first  proposition  should  inspire  us  with  a  zeal 
eommensurate  witli  the  grandeur  and  magnificence  of  the 
.object  ;-^the  second  should  instil  into  us  a  wariness  propor- 
tioned to  the  difficulty  and  importance  of  its  accomplishment. 
The  one  should  prevent  us  from  sinking  beneath  the  vast  and 
rarious  ramificatioBS  of  a  ^gantic  and  comjdicated  labour, 
should  teach  us  to  surmount  impediments,  to  vanquish  obsta- 
cles, to  disregard  ridicule :  the  other  should  restrain  us  from 
marring  the  attainment  of  a  practicable  good,  through  rash 
•in^atience,  through  ignorant  dogmatism,  through  a  crude, 
unreflectuig,  and  childish  eagerness  to  arrive  persaltumBt 
the  goal  of  complete  harmony,  unalloyed  happiness,  and 
mmdeviating  virtue ;  to  jump  at  once  to  a  ^^  consummation 
indeed  devoutly  to  be  wished/' 

Yet  Atom  the  general  beadng  of  our  remarks,  althoi:^ 
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:th«re  is  'much  to  inculcate  prudence^  there  can '  he  notUnp 
>to  exclude  hope,  •  or  abate  energy,  or  dishearten  resolution. 
On*  the  whole,  to  entertain  bright  and  favourable  thoughts 
.with  regard  to  the .  prospects  of  mankind — to  rest  in  the 
conviction,  that  the  probable  benefit  of  attempting  a  gra«- 
-dual  improvement,  in  society  must  for  preponderate  over 
>the  danger  which  is  likely  to  result  from  chimerical  and 
•undigested  projects,  is  a  view  of  things  as  consonant  with 
-reason,  as  it  is  cheering  to  philanthropy.  The  chances  of 
ultimate  advantage  are,  we  think,  infinitely  greater  than  tho 
-chances  of  final  mischief.  If  the  contrary  impression 
twere  stamped  upon  our  minds,  however  deep  might  be  our 
^regret,  the  course  to  be  adopted  would  not  admit  the 
•hesitation,  of  a  moment.  Our  love  of  order,  our  sense  of 
duty  to  our  country  and  our  species,  our  notions  of  honesty 
and  honour,  would  all  emphatically  forbid  us  to  proceed  one 
.step  farther  in  the  series  of  inquiry,  to  which  the  present 
paper  must  be  considered  as  an  introduction.  ) 

For  ourselves,  with  the  feelings  which  we  entertain,  while 
we  have  an  internal  consciousness  of  being  imbued  and  ani^ 
.mated  with  that  fervent  enthusiasm,  which  is  worthy  of  the 
great  cause  of  human  amelioration;  we  trust  that  we  possess 
'something  of  that  prudence,  which  will  secure  us  from  a 
desertion  of  the  principles,  which  we  have  above  endeavoured 
,to  iestabli^h.  It  is  our  wish,  at  least,  to  advance  with  the 
utmost  caution ;  to  tread  upon  the  surest  ground;  and  to 
present  no  ideal  picture,  of  which  the  colours,  however  beau- 
tiful to  the  imagination,  must  fade  before  the  touch  of  reason, 
-and  vanish  in  exposure  to  the  atmosphere  of  truth. 

•We  conceive,  that  we  can  scarcely  give  a'  stronger  proof 

cof  acting  in  conformity  with  this  spirit,  and  bearing  our  own 

^leading  propositions  continually  in  mind,  than  is  afforded  hy 

.  the  singleness  and  simplicity  of  the  point,  to  which,  on  the 

'  present  occasion,  our  attention  will  be  confined.    We  shall 

attempt  nothing  more  than  a  demonstration  of  the  possibUity 

which  lexists  of  a  gradual  improvement  in  the  asocial  condition 

.  of  mankind.  .  c  •    .  t   : 

Yet  the  point,  simple  and  elementary  as  it-isj  must  be<fer 

from  unimportant.     It  is  the  post  from  which  we  joiist  inr 

i^yitably  start.    It  is  the  abstract  proposi^tion,  pu  4vhich  all 
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piurticular  and  definite  theorems  must  be  founded.  To  suggest 
schemes  of  amelioration  must  be  idle  in  the  extreme^  while. 
the  yery  possibility  of  amelioration  is  denied.  They^  assu- 
redly, who  have  not  seen  and/e/^  the  practicability  of  improve- 
ment will  do  nothing,  and  will  attempt  nothing ;  they  will  be 
but  little  inclined  to  bestow  their  thoughts,  or  exercise  their. 
ingenuity,  upon  an  object,  that,  for  any  thing  which  they  know 
QT  befieve  to  the  contrary,  is  in  its  own  nature  unattainable. 
The  establishment,  therefore,  of  this  point  will  be  at  once  the 
commencement  of  our  labours,  and  the  foundation-stone  of 
our  hopes. 

Here,  however,  we  must  request,  that  the  terms  of  our 
proposition  may  be  observed.  We  assert  the  possibility — 
not  the  certainty — not  the  facility  of  improvement.  We  say. 
gradualy  and  not  sudden — ^we  say  improvement  an4  not  per-^ 
fection.  We  dare  not  yet  indulge  in  dreams  of  human  per- 
fectibility, but  we  feel  a  confident  assurance  of  human  ame- 
lioration. We  speak  comparatively: — ^we  affirm  that  man 
may  become,  in  general,  a  better,  a  wiser,  and  a  happier 
being  than  he  is :  but  we  are  far — very  far — from  imagining 
that  he  will  ever  arrive  on  earth  at  that  standard  of  virtue,  or 
wisdom,  or  happiness,  which  he  is  even  now  capable  of  con- 
ceiving, and  which,  we  humbly  trust,  he  may  be  capable  of 
reaching  in  another  and  a  higher  state. 

At  the  same  time  be  it  remembered,  that  although  the 
ultimate  limits. of  his  progress  may  be  fixed  beyond  repeal 
by  the  eternal  law  of  nature,  they  are  yet  uudiscemible  to 
human  eyes.  Man  has  only  to  advance : — as  he  advances,  the 
termination  of  the  moral  horizon  will  recede  :  it  will  expand 
and  enlarge  itself  on  every  side,  and  spread  into  vast,  and 
glorious,  ^nd  unexpected  prospect^  before  his  sight.  Maa 
seems  to  have  just  the  knowledge  of  his  own  powers. and 
capacities,  which  is  most  admirably  adapted  for  the  present 
stage  of  his  existence.  He  has  that  exact  portion,  which 
may  invigorate  his  efforts,  exalt  his  hopes,  and  induce  him  to 
aspire  to  that  perfection,  which  he  may  not  here  be  destined 
to  attain.  Since,  in  short,  no  determinate  and  visible  bounds 
have  been  assigned  to  the  intellectual  and  moral  advancement 
of  mankind^  if  the  possibility  of  improvement  is  granted^  all 
has^  been  granted  which  the  -  most   enthusiastic  asserter  of 
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human  perfectibility  can  reasonably  require.  In  tbat  case, 
the  question  of  perfectibility  becomes  a  matter  of  specula- 
tive opinion,  which  will  involve  no  actual  results.  Perfecti- 
bility and  improvement  are  practically  the  same. 

In  endeavouring  to  shew  the  possibility  of  human  improve- 
ment,— ^with  the  intention  of  hereafter  taking  such  steps,  as 
are  naturally  consequent  upon  the  iiill  establishment  of  the 
proposition — we  feel  the  possession  of  one  great  advantage 
which  should  cheer  and  animate  us,  both  in  our  present  and 
our  future  labours.  The  minds  of  enlightened  men  will  have 
at  least  a  bias  in  our  favour : — the  hearts  of  good  men  must 
be  already  with  us.  From  the  general  adoption  of  the  con- 
trary opinion  in  its  whole  extent,  incalculable  mischief  must 
inevitably  flow.  To  deny  the  possibility  of  improvement,  is 
to  despair  of  the  future  destiny  of  our  species : — and  such 
despair  is  treason  to  mankind.  It  is  to  damp  the  noblest 
energies  of  our  nature — to  arrest  the  living  stream  of  intellec- 
tual activity,  and  turn  it  into  muddy  and  noxious  stagnation 
•—it  is  to  shed  a  thick  obscuration  and  eclipse  over  the  nations 
of  the  world,  and  bid  them  walk  in  desponding  sullenness 
beneath  the  dim  and  disastrous  twilight : — ^it  is  to  benumb 
the  most  glorious  of  our  faculties  into  a  lethargic  and  deadly 
torpor : — ^it  is  to  destroy  philanthropy,  by  destroying  hope. 
To  deny  the  possibility  of  improvement  is  in  fact  to  assert 
the  necessity  of  deterioration  :-^for  nations,  like  individua^b, 
are  never  stationary :  they  must  either  advance  or  retrograde 
with  certain,  although  it  may  be  imperceptible,  strides.  The 
impossibilily  of  improvement  is  the  worst  conclusion  to 
which  we  can  come  at  last.  It  is  to  surrender  the  fortress*  at 
discretion,  before  a  breach  has  been  effected,  or  a  shot  fired. 
This  is,  for  our  own  parts,  what  we  would  never  do  :  we 
would  rather  try  the  struggle  to  the  utmost :  and  when  our 
first  position  was  no  longer  tenable,  retreat  from  line  to  line, 
and  from  post  to  post ;  contest  every  single  inch  of  ground  ; 
and  fail  at  last  with  the  impression  upon  our  hearts,  that  the 
triumph  of  our  enemies  would  be  fatal  to  mankind — tie 
signal  for  their  degradation,  and  the  death-blow  to  tlteir 
happiness. 

But  in  opinions  which  lead  to  such  results,  thtere  can  be 
neither  philosophy  nor  truth.    W6  are,  therefore^  justified*  itt 
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dnwifig  a  prdinanary  urgament  ia  support  of  our  assertiim^ 
that  there  i»  a  poBsiblltty  of  improving  the  general  conditioift 
oC  mankind,  from  the  evil  consequences  which  must  of  neces*^ 
aity  be  attendant  upon  the  universal  admission  of  any  opposite 
doctriae.  TJus  argument,  too^  in  addition  to  the  validity  and 
force  whichit  really  possesses  in  itself,  must  inspire  us  with: 
arconaoling  confidence  in  the  goodness  of  our  cause^  while  we* 
pniceed  to  a  more  cbse  examination  of  the  subject^  and  en^- 
deavour  to  prove  thattheimpracticability  of  human  amelioratioBi 
is  a  belief  attested  neither  by  experience  nor  reason^  a  con- 
•dusi^n  as  little  warranted  by  historical  facts  as  by  abstract^ 


Before,  however^  we  go  farther  into  the  investigation  of  the 
present  question, — ^namely,  the  possible  improvement  of  man^ 
l^adywe  think  it  expedient  to  state  the  exact  line  of  argument- 
wbichitisourintentioato  pursue,  the  exact  points  which  weare 
aeodous  to  prove.  If  we  had  proposed  to  ourselves  one  othec 
object  besides  the  attainment  of  the  simple  truth ;  or  if  we 
wireless  satisfied  of  the  soundness  of  our  view ; — ^this,  perhaps, 
IB  not  the  method  which  we  should  adopt*  Criticism  may  com* 
-pisia  of  it,  as  clumsy  and  inartificial : — ^but  we  shall  be  well 
contented,  if  it  possesses,  in  distinctness  and  sincerity,  what 
it  wants  in  ingenuity  and  skill.  That  man  would  be  indeed 
unworthy  to  meddle  with  a  subject  of  such  absorbing  interest 
and  such  vital  importance  to  the  welfare  of  his  fellow  men^ 
who  should  make  it  a  theme  of  ambitious  declamation,  or  la** 
boured  sophistries;  who  should  seek  rather  to  display  his  own 
powers  of  language,  or  art  in  composition,  than  the  true  nature 
and  bearings  of  the  case ;  who  should  attempt  for  a  moment  to 
daeadie,  or  mislead,  or  bide  the  real  difficulties  which  confessedly 
^xist.  Here  the  tact  of  the  pleader,  and  the  dexterity  of  the 
rhetorician  must  be  worse  thfui  thrown  away.  We  write  undec 
tihe  full  and  almost  overpowering  impression  that  the  only 
end  of  our  inquiry,  which  deserves  a  thought,  is  to  put  our 
ireaders  in  the  way  of  forming  a  right  conclusion  upon  a  que&^ 
lioa,  which  has  been  long  and  often  agitated,  and  which  must 
^aim.  their  chief  and  paraznount  concern,  whether  they  regard 
tiiemaeLves,-  or  their  posterity.  In  (mr  whole:  discussion  the 
alreng.  points,  and  the  weak  points,  sludl  be  placed  in  e^iai 
Urom^ience;^  >refhallca^  nothing  into  shadoirwludif 
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tates  against  our  theory ;  we  shall  disguise  nothing  ^ndiidh  ap^ 
pears  in  contradiction  to  our  statements.  We  entreat-^-iC 
there  be  no  presumption  in  the  entreaty — ^that  they  who  hm.^ 
followed  us  so  hx,  would  watch  our  ensuing  observations  with  a 
jealous  and  scrutinizing  attention^  in  orderthat  they  mayxsonfina  > 
us,  where  we  are  right,  correct  us,  where  we  are^mistakeuHf- 
ftnd  detect  those  prejudices  which,  perhaps,  we  have  involun- 
tarily imbibed,  that  bias,  which  perhaps,  without  a  concious-, 
jtess,  dwells  upon  our  minds. 

-  -There,  are  two  principal  lines  of  argument  which  we  shall  - 
pursue,  in  our  endeavour  to  demonstrate  the  practicability  of* 
ameliorating  the  political  and  social  condition  of  .the  humaft; 
race.    The  oiie  is  an  inquiry  into  the  nature  and  history  of 
man ; — ^the  other  is  an  investigation  of  the  causiss  which  have 
been  chiefly  instrumental  in  obstructing  his .  improvemeHt^i 
preventing  the  fulfilment  of  his  hopes,  and  baffling  his  efforts 
for  his  own  advantage.     In  both,  we  shall  study  conciseness*: 
to  the  utmost :   and  remain  satisfied,  for  the  present,  with  a  ^ 
mere  sketch  and  outline  of  the  points,  which  seem  calculated 
to  settle  the  dispute,  instead  of  swelling  our  discussion  into  a. 
volume,  by  the  formation  of  a  complete  system,  or  the  fiill  de-^ 
velopment  of  our  opinions. 

In  tracing  the  former  argument,  we  shall  consider,  first,  the. 
capabilities  of  man — secondly,  the  differences  which  exist 
2^mong  men — thirdly,  the  progress  of  man,  and  the  changes 
which  have  happened  in  his  political  and  social  state.  ^ 

;  With  respect  to  human  capabilities,  we  shall  attend  to  the 
species,  man,  and  not  to  man  as  an  individual.  This  is  evi- 
dently the  light  in  which  he  must  be  viewed,  with  reference- 
to genera/  amelioration.  We  shall,  for  reasons  which  must 
be  obvious,  simply  regard  him  as  a  member  of  a  community, 
and  looking  to  the  advancement  of  temporal  and  earthly  inter-* 
ests.  Should  we  regard  him  in  his  individual  capacity  as  a  moral 
and  accountable  agent — should  we  take  into  the  account  the* 
relation  between  man  and  his  Creator— should  we  <;arry  our 
inquiries  beyond  the  sphere  of  visible  existence,  and.adcl 
to  all  other  topics  the  force  of  religious  considerations— we 
might  indeed  furnish  ourselves  with  an  ample  storehouses  of 
noble  and  inspiring  ailments; — ^but  we  should  involve  the 
4}uestion  in  endless  complexity  and  difficultiiesy  ^nd  ^qpen  i^ 
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door  to  the  most  unhappy  fotms  of  discord  and:  altercation  on. 
momentous  and  agitating  points,  which,  have  no  imme- 
diate! connection  with  the  subject  of  our  examination.  It  will 
he. better,  therefore,  without  mixing  up  with  our  discussion, 
matters  of  religious,  faiths  to  e^saminc  the  practicability  of. 
human  improvement  merely  as  a  thesis  of  political  phflo- 
sophy. 

Under  the  influence  of  this  impression,  we  proceed  to  the. 
capabilities  of  the  human  species*  Nor  is  there  any  other  light, 
ia  which  man  can  be  regarded,' which  will  impress  us  with  a 
higher  notion  of  his  dignity  and  his  resources.  The  difference, 
in  fact,  between  nian  and  other  animals  appears  infinitely 
greater  and  more  striking,  when  we  consider  the  species,  than 
when  we  consider  the  individual.  Addison  has  a  beautiful 
argument,  concerning  the  progress  of  the  soul  in  individuals 
towards  its  ultimate  perfection :  we  conceive  that  almost  as 
fine  an  ailment  might  be  established  concerning  the  progress 
of  the  species  towards  its  proper  state  of  happiness  and  know- 
ledge. If  we  look  to  individual  cases,  the  most  sagacious  of 
brutes  have  sometimes  approached  very  nearly,,  both  in  their 
faculties  and  their  affections,  to  a  level  with  the  most  unintel- 
lectual  of  mankind.  But  between  the  species  there  is  the 
most:  complete,  and  palpable,  and  unchangeable  distinction. 
All  other  animals,  even  the  noblest,  have  been  the  same  in  all 
ages,  and,  to  reason  from  analogy,  must  continue  the  same  for 
ever.  Nature  herself  has  placed  an  adamantine  and  impassa- 
ble barrier  to  their  advancement.  In  some  few  points,  per- 
haps, they  have  been  iinproved  by  human  care; — ^as  in  others 
they  have  degenerated  from  the  effects  of  uncongenial  climate. 
But  these  points  are  utterly  little  and  insignificant :  and  weigh 
not  one  iota  in  the  adjustment  of  the  balance*  Brutes  can- 
not raise  themselves  a  single  hairbreadth  in  the  scale  of 
being:  they  can  derive  no  benefit  from  the  pains  and  pritra- 
tions  of  brutes  of  the  same  class,  in  former  generations:  they 
can  communicate  no  experience  to  their  offspring:  they  have, 
as  &r  as  the  species  is  concerned,  no  glimpse  of  ah  idea  as  to 
the  means  ofdtering  or  amending  their  condition.  The  lion 
which  entered  into  the  ark,  and  the  lion  which  roams  through 
the  deserts  of  Africa  in  the  nineteenth  century  of  the  Christian 
^era>  w^  all  other  lioiis,  that  ever  did,  br  ever  will  exist,  have 
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intpBedseljr  the.  sauer  mamcv  hunted  thdr pnejr,  ml&aSii^iimm 
-pbyaittsl  inurti^  lived  by  mere  iadstkbot^  slept^.  dki^  and  hemt 
&rgotten.  And  soitis^  and  so  it  mvst  be>  wHk  icfpaA  to  z3Bk 
jgdrnkxt  aaknaLi.  whaterer;  Man  akme  is  pangies&iFe:  man 
abne  can  look  baekwaid  and  look,  fixrwwd.:  man  alone  can 
gatibtr  instruction  from  the.  past  evealn  wfaidLfaave  bappeaad 
to  his  own  species :  man  alone  can  start  from  the  yery.poiBi;^ 
at  which  hiflipredecessovs  had  endedthtir.  career:  maaid<me 
therefore  se^na  to  have  received^  in  the  ordec  of  creaftian^  and 
from  the  fiat  of  the  Almightf  \riU9  the.  power  .and  the  penaia^ 
^km  to  exait  and. ameliorate  his  eafthly  state.  In  a  word^  the 
eapahili&B  of  the  species-  are  almost  infinite. .  When  we  con* 
sider  the  nnghty'  dififerenee  between  the  inlieU^tual  coinpiBO- 
hension  of  Newton  and  the  mental  capacity,  equal  peilMip0 
hj:  nature^  bat  imdisdpliBed^  uniDfi>nned9  and  m^icpanded,  o€ 
aa  abofigkial  Britcm  before  the  invasitm  of  Casar  ;-^when  we 
consider  the  prodigies  which  hmnau  nature  has  coitfeaaedLy 
aduevediniAgrsiealsciencey  and  phibsophical  aGqukemept^ 
who.  shall  say  to  v/hBt  extent  he  may  at  l«agth  nany  his 
political  and  sodd  progress : — ^to  what  height  he  may  raise  in 
£iture  timos  resources  yet  untried,  and  capabilities  hith«cto 
undei^ek^ed?.  For  ouiselres,  we  sometimes  fondly  imagiiie 
tbat;man>  as  a  species,  has  scarcely  pasthisiinfant  state:  and 
we  inddgeiinthe  disinterested  hope,  for  the  happtnesaof  ajGkeiv 
ages>  that  his^matudty may  be  glorious.  But  this  may  be  the 
chimeriealdfieam.of  an  excited  imagination: — ^yetif  his.pgo^ 
^easiTe  po wears,  in  contradistinction  to  aU  .other  animtdsnce^ 
generally  speahis^,  sudht  as  we  hare  described,  what  is  it,  to 
deny  the  possihility  oi  imi»ov«ment,  but  to  tibzow  away  tiboe 
U^est  pnerogative  of  our  nature,  to  give  up,  with  dorject  and 
unworthy  pusillanimity^  the.  pre^oninenee  and  majesty  of 
manhood — to  degrade  :onrselves  to  the  brutes — to.  counliecaet 
the  benefifient  dispexiaatk^ns  of  the  eternal  mind^  and  thwajrt, 
as.  it  ware,  the  ^vamng  spirit  of  the  universe  ? 

But.if  tills  xmw  of  man  .should  appear  too  ahstcact  aa»di»^ 
taphysical  for  any  practical  purpose^  we  may  hare  cecoMra^ 
in  the  second  jdace,  to  the  actual  .differences  which  snbaist 
amang.  mankind :  and  jreason  from  the  arident  and  undodtted 
fact,  that'  some  portions  of  the  human  species  aire  ymw  and 
ha^^iec  than  olhnEs^  in  ferouir.of  the  poaaihi^ty  oi*  a. jpemvo/ 
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altai^oration.  This  is^  in  fact^  a  popular  a^licatkm  of  liter 
last  argument;  or  rather  the  same  argmneiit  exhibited  itt 
anotiier  form.  Here^  however^  we  have  the  advantage  of. 
8iivve3FiBg  man^  as  he  is  seen  in  various  places,  as  well  aa-at 
vano«s  timesi  We  would  be  understood,  too,  as  speaking  of: 
tiie  dUference  between  nation  and  nation,  rather  than  betweea- 
diffisrent  classes  in  the  same  people,  or  different  individuals^is. 
the  same  class.  Now  the  existience  of  such  a  difference  is  iaaob 
manifest  to  be  denied :  the  only  question  then  is,  whether  omr 
conclusion  will  ftdw  justly  fixmi  oiur  premises.  We  shall  very^ 
,  much  abridge  and  simplify  the  discussion,  by  putting  two 
plain  and  obvious  cases— <one  of  time,  and  one  of  place* .  Oar 
readers  may  easily  vary  the  illustrations  for  themselves*;  and: 
select  examples  at  their  own  pleasure. 

First,  th^n,  in  regard  to.  time,  we  wauid  ask  when  does, 
improvement  become  impossible  ?  Our  ancestors  in  England 
have  thought  to  better  their  coniMtion,  and  gain  new  aeqnir 
sitions  to  their  haziness,  in  one  century,  by  putting  down* 
the  feudal  despotism;  in  another,  by  obtaining  the  Bill  ot 
Rights  or  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act;  i»aU,  by  removing  errors^ 
by  augmenting  civilisation,  and  by  refining  tlie  intercourse  <^: 
private  life :  our  own  ancestors,  ISce  meet  odier  nations,  ia 
liie  very  midst  of  their  complaints  about  human  deterioraflumiv 
and  degeneracy,  have  laboured  to  advance,*  and  have  aetoattjr 
advanced,  to  a  higher  pot^h  of  knowledge,  security,  and  weakb. 
Our  own  ancestors,  in  alt  past  ages,  even  while  they  have 
scoflfed — or  aflie^cted  to  seoff— 4it  the  notion  of  universal  im^ 
pKivement,  as  sointething  wild,  ftocifol,  and  visionary,  haaref 
practically  belied  their  own  pretenddd^conviction  by  a  restless 
tMrst  after  amelioration,  an  attempt  in  which  their  zecd  gene*^ 
rally  outran  their  discretion  with  regard  to  its  iinmecUate  attain* 
meht.  Is  it  only  now,  ther^fore^ — now — at  the  very  period 
when  the  human  mind  is  starting  forward  with  a  n^ditys 
unknown  before,  and  extea^i^  its  ^scoveriesin  every  region 
of  the  intellectual  world,  that  we  have  mashing  farti»e  tor 
anticipate  or<  to  hope  ? 

Again,  as  to  pl^ce,  we  would  inquire' toAe/^ 'has  inpeoveK 
ment-become  impossftle  ? — at  vAaX  point  does  the  power;ei 
progressive  amelioratloli  cease  to  c^pei^er  and  exist  ?  Hfv 
Tmfk>  for  instance^  will  aUdw  tfiatt  tho  Hbttantots:  ate  m 
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miserable  race :  hemay  enlarge^withamotitcomjmssionatetQne- 
of  voice^  upon,  the  deplorable  state  of  their  physical^  politicals 
and  social  existence;  and  freely  declare  that  among  that  bar-^; 
baxous  people^  there  is  ample  '  scope  for  reformation  and- 
amendment :— Although  he  may  then  return  to  bis  couch  and- 
his^chibouque  to  reflect  with  a  proud  and  lazy  self*compla-»r 
cehcy^  that  there  is  no  room  for  improvemrat  in  the  dominions . 
of  the  grand  signior^  and  under  the  religion  of  the  holy  prophets 
The  Englishman,  however,  will  at  once  assent  to  the  positioii, 
tiiat  there  is  a  possibility  of  improving  the  general  condition » 
of  the  Turks,  while,  like  the  fool,  he  says  in  his  heart,  that  the: 
inhabitants  of  the  British  empire  cannot  be  wiser  and  better 
than  they  are: — ^for  in  whatever  terms  the  proposition  is 
couched,  such  is  the  principle  which  it  virtually  involves.  But, 
in  either  case,  where  is  the  vanity  ?  where  is  the  presumption? 
where  is  the  absurdity  I  where  is  the  opposition  to  experience 
and  to  facts?  Rests  it  not  with  the  men,  who  would  have  it. 
thought,  that  they  have  arrived  at  the  climax  of  advancement; 
that  tkey  have  attained  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  possible  perfection ^ 
.  The  argument,  in  fact,  however  it  may  be  repelled,  inva- 
riably returns ;  and  is  applicable  with  greater  or  less  force  to 
every  stage  of  human  society.    For  they,  who  despair  of  the 
general  improvement  of  mankind,  must,  as  we  conceive, 
necessarily  adopt  dther  one  or  the  other  of  the  foUowing 
alternatives*    They  must  deny  the  capability  of  progressive 
advancement,  which  seems  inherent  in  the  species ; — a  denial 
iathe  highest  degree  irrational  and  unphilosophical— or  they 
must  point  out  some  period  and  some  community  in  which 
vice,  and  want,  and  wretchedness  are  unheard  of  and  unfelt,  in 
which  All  are  wise  and  isdl  are  virtuous,  understanding'^ and 
pursuing  their  true  and  common  interests.    When  such  a 
conununity  exists — ^but  not  till  then — ^we  shall  indeed  own, 
that  all  disputes  about  the  possibility  of  improvement  are  idle 
and  superfluous.    In  the  mean  time,  however,  let  us  not  relax 
in  the  glorious  struggle  of  bettering  our  condition :  let  us  not. 
wrestie  against  the  fundamental  law  of  our  being,  or  frustrate, 
tbe. intentions  of  our  Maker:  let  us  not  cut  off  the  hope  of 
amelioration,  by  asserting  its  impracticability.    In  one  word^ 
where  is  the  man  who  shall  pretend  to  set  limits  to  the  effects 
(of  human-energy',  human  ingenuity,  and  human  perseverance  h 
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-Whercifl  Aeman^who  shall  say  to  human  kind^^'Thtis&rghalt 
thou  go  and  no  fEurther,"  when  God  and  nature  have  not  said 
it: — or  rather^  when  Providence  has^  for  the  wisest  and  most 
benevolent  purposes^  discovered  to  us  our  immense  capabili- 
ties of  gradual  advancement^  without  discovering  the  necessary 
and  settled  termination  of  its  progress  ? 

But  it  may  be  objected,  that  we  have  not  yet  fairly  grappled 

with  the  difficulties  of  our  subject.     We  may  be  told  that^ 

according  to  the  old  phrase  of  the  schoolmen,  ^^  dolus  latet  in 

universalibus  i"  and  that  to  deal  in  generalities  is  ^^  safe  fight* 

ing,  but  fighting  with  the  air/'    We  may  be  advised  to  look 

to  the  particular  circumstances  of  national  situation :  and  to 

observe  whether  we  shall  not  find,  almost  universally,  either 

an  impropitious  climate,  or  an  excessive  population,  or  some 

.other  natural  and  insurmountable  obstacle  to  general  amelio^ 

.ration — ^some  clog  upon  the  wheel,  which  retards  or  stops  its 

:  coursie ; — some  drawback  upon  improvement  which  amounts  to 

aa  absolute  prohibition.    We  notice  the  objection  here,  that 

we  may  not  be  supposed  to  have  overlooked  it :  but  we  shall 

have  occasion  to  examine  it  more  strictly,  and  offer  a  plain^ 

,and  we  believe,  satisfactory  reply,  when  we  come  to  the  other 

.branch  of  our  argument — ^namely,  an  investigation  of  the 

•causes,  which  have  been  mainly  instrumental  in  creating  the 

•misery,  and  degradation  which  are  still  but  too  widely  and 

too  undeniably  observable  in  the  ivorld. 

But  another  and  still  more  formidable  objection  will  be 

raised.    It  will  be  said,  that  the  brilliant  £a.bric  of  our  antici^ 

pations  has  been  erected  upon  a  foundation  of  sand:  that  the 

prospect  of  any.  greater  degree  of  human  happiness  or  virtue 

is  a  vision,  bright  indeed,  and  beautiful,  but  airy,  unsolid,  and 

unsubstantial.    It  may  be  said,  that  the  history  of  man  fur^ 

nishes  at  once  the  most  convincing  refutation  to  such  splen- 

.did  expectations.     But  to  this  we  answer,  that-  history  does 

•no  such  thing.  ' 

In  the  third  place,  on  the  contrary,  when  we  regard  the 

.actual  progress  of  mankind,  we  shall  find  abundant  reason  for 

consolation  and  for  triumph.    When  the  adversaries  of.  our 

theory  .utter,  their  trite  and  hackneyed  sarcasms,  when  they 

laugh  at; us  as  men,  who  console  ourselves  for. past  disap^ 

.pdintmenta  by  renewed  hopes,  who  are  always  dra^ng.  bills 
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iqpgn  fitefity^  "wUdi  iiiMirily  auqr  nefcr  pigr^  iaad  >taloi% 
ionnediBle  credit  {orunoertam  and  remote  oontaDgeacies;  yn 
mmdy  may  laugh  in  tam,  and  on  every  accxmnt  we  have  fir 
lietter  eaiiae  for  laughter.  The  doctrine  of  human  d^genfonaf 
«--or  of  the  stationary  position  of  mankind-^s  nnsuppoftedl^ 
any  evidence  collected  from  the  annak  of  the  gh>be.  These 
is  indeed  -some  i^>peavance  of  philosophy  and  reason  in  the 
Jbelief.of  a  ooaqpensating  pnnciple^  which  equaliases  happinem 
anvariotts  states  and  ages,  as  among  vanons  individnal8--*hy 
which  the  equipoise  of  the  balance  is  preserved^  what  is  gained 
in  one  way  is  lest  in  another,  and  men  and  nations  -possess 
advantf^es  and  disadyuitages,  diffier^at  in  their  kind,  but 
^sinulaT  in  the  degree.  But  even  this  is  not  true:  no  sudb 
firinciple  exists.  Far  from  it: — ^for  the  foUondng  principles 
are  demonstrable.  The  world,  vpon  the  whole,  has  impeoved, 
as  improving,  and  must  eontinue  to  improve.  England  is  on 
4he  whcde,  ^a  wiser,  happier,  and  more  virtuous  state,  than 
,<3rreece  or  Rome,  in  their  best  and  proudest  days :  Knglamd 
is,  on  the  whole,  wiser,  hiqppier,  and  more  virtuous  at  the  ex- 
isting moment,  than  she  has  herself  been  in  any  preceding 
•century.  The  modern  world,  upon  the  whole,  is  wiser, 
^happier,  and  more  virtuous  than  the  ancient  woriid.  In  all  tiie 
points  which  constitute  real  and  enviable  superiority-^4n  ge- 
neral hnmanity — ^in  public  and  private  morals-— in  rel^ion--^ 
in  the  theory  and  practice  of  government— in  the  administfah 
•tion  €§  lawfiH-in  a  well-understood'and  well-«egulated  freedom' 
— ^in  the  possession  of  political  and  persond  rights— rin  the 
conduct  of  wars — ^in  the  sentiments  and  bdiaviour  of  the  rieh 
'towards  .the  poor — ^in  the  intercomrse  of  social  life — ^in  tiie 
joondition  and  influence  of  woman — ^in  the  means  of  subsist^ 
.ence— ^in  the  suj^ly  of  physical  necessaries  and  pfaysicai 
<camforts-^4;here  can  be  no  comparison.  Amidst  many  mjppah 
.rent  osoillations,  man  has  gone  forward  with  a  slow^but  certain 
course  in  his  approach  to  physical  and  moral  good.  And  are 
fiiis  energies  worn  cmt  and  e£Eete-^or  cri^ipled  and  paralysed 
•*^or  languid  and  om  the  eve  of  dissolution?  Iiet  us  'look 
acound :  and  the  four  quarters  of  the.earth'shall  give  aaanswer 
^to  the  question.  Now-^more  than  at  any  other  assignable 
.time — ^the  spirit  of  improvement  is  abroad,  the  principle  -of 
iioiniovement  is  At  vrark.    That  spirit,  which  ishifky  and 
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'^  cgceefientm  Hietf  cannot  lie  destrDjed  i-^-4iut  ]p^c^k^  irinoh 
isiidiereiit incrar nature^  caimcit  be subiwfrteid.  Even  as  tiungs 
are,  xire  nmst  proceed  towards  ameHcmUion.  All  ignotcoit 
defifiion,  idl  gloomy  prognostications  will  be  vann.  Thns  the 
jlossil^ity  of  improi^ement— ^nd  more  than  the  possibility^^^ 
is  clear :  While,  perhaps,  by  judicious  mrans  and  resolute  en- 
deavours, the  ratio  of  advancement  might  be  infinitely  iii*> 
creased,  and  l^e  progress  to  something  Uke  perfection  accele- 
rated beyond  the  general  conception,  or  «ven  the  m08t-«8Gti- 
guine  expectation. 

-  To  prove,  however,  beyond  a  doubt  tiie  actual  and-^past 
improvement  of  mankind  would  require  a  long  historical  de- 
duction, and  a  minute  comparison  between,  different  natioBB 
and  peviods  of  the  world.  The  present  prosecntion  of  audi 
a  task  would  evidently  cany  ms  too  far.  But  we  hese 
throw  down  our  challenge  to  any  adversary  whatever;  .aald 
confidemtly  re-assert  the  proposition,  that  man  has  advanced 
£rom  age  to  age,  almost  without  intermission,  in  the  career  ^of 
useful  science,  true  virtue,  and  substantial  happiness.  This 
18^  indeed,  one  among  many  propositions  wiiich  we  hoiie 
hereafter  to  demonstrate,  when  we  have.  Idsure  to  treat  the 
subject  in  a  separate  investigatiem.  . 

Nevertheless,  that  the  most  splendid  and  ennoUing  ext- 
amples  of  humanity  ^sted  in  anci^it  times  we  have  neither 
iihe  -msh  nor  the  intention  to  deny;  Let  those  times  have  the 
full  benefit  of  their  existence,  llie  fact  itself  is  an  argument 
in  our  favour.  It  was  to  be  expected  from  the  nature  of 
tilings.  Such  prominent  characters  exist,  and  con  exist,  no 
longer.  The  reason  is,  that  the  mass  of  mankind  have  been 
raised  to  a  higher  level.  The  great  cavities  and  chasms  in 
fiooiety  have  been  filled  up :  the  vast  inequalities  have  diaap»* 
peared.  There  is  no  more  seom  for  such  manifest  aiaperiority^ 
eitiier  intellectual  or  moral.  It  is  prdoable,  too,  that  a  cen^- 
tury  hence,  particular  characters  will  be  less  conspicuous  above 
the  bulk  of  their  fellows-citizens  than  even  at  the  preset 
moment.  But  here,  surely,  there  is  matter  for  congratulatioii 
Tftther  than  for  regret.  It  is  a  proud  thought,  that  personal 
importance  and  individual  fame  mmst  be  sacri£ced  upon  the 
dttar  of  public  good  and  nntrevsal  jondiioratkia; 

9tft  let  us  afiow,  for  tiate  sake^of  seaswiag,  thttb Jite  tmlih 
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•xest»  mtH  the  advocates,  of  deteriomtion  and  champicfw^^ 
Aegenemcy.  Let  us  suppose  for  a  moment  that  huikiiai 
natiire  has  retrograded  or  stood  still.  Let  us  take  their  dism^ 
representation  as  a  just  picture  of  mankind.  '  Let  us  r^ard 
.  man  as  a  shrunk^  shrivelled,  degraded  being,  destitute  of  in- 
teJUigence,  hurried  upon  crime,'  surrounded  by  wretchedness, 
perishing  with  want.  -  The  argiunent,  we  think,  will  cut  both 
ways.  With  our  view,  at  least,- of  the  human  species,  we  see 
•in  such  ti  state  only  a  larger  scope  for  improvement,  and  a 
stronger  inducement  to  attempt  it. 

But  the  fact  is,  that  they  who  deny  the  progressive  advance- 
ment of  mankind,  if  they  prove  any  thing,  must  prove  in- 
'finitely  too  much  5  for  their  reasonings^  if  they  have  any  force 
at  all,  must  apply  with  the  same  weight  to  every  former  stage 
of  civilisation  as  to  the  present.  Thus  no  improvement 
could  have  b^gun:  commimities  could  never  have  been 
formed:  the  arts  could  never  have  been  known:  slavery 
could  never  have  been  abolished  :  man  could  never  have  arisen 
from  his  savage  barbarism,  and  his  unsocial  ignorance.  He 
rmust  still  have  been  contented  with  a  coarse,  precarious,  in- 
sufficient subsistence  ;  he  must  have  spent  his  whole  time  in  a 
wretched  provision  for  his  animal  wants ;  or  lived  amidst  the 
dreadful  altemations  of  debaucheries  and  torpor,  gluttony  and 
&mine.  But  man  has  arisen  in  strength,  and  majesty^  and 
dominion :  and  it  really,  therefore,  appears  a  strange  incon- 
sistency to  dispute  the  argument,  which  an  obvious  analogy 
.presents,  or  doubt  the  possibility  of  farther  and  material 
•  improvement. 

But  on  the  other  hand — to  conclude. our  observations  upon 
the  capabilities^  differences,  resou'rces,  and  actual  progress  of 
mankind — it  may  be  urged  that  .we  have  only  laboured  tp 
demonstrate  a  self-evident  proposition,  in  shewing  th^t  wide 
and  material  inequalities  exist  in  the  wealth  and  happiness  of 
various  nationsr;  or  that  in  many  parts  of  the  World  a  vast 
improvement  is  required,  and  is  attainable.  But  it  should  be 
remembered,  that  we  have  studiously  exhibited  these  ii^e- 
qualities  in  connection  with  the  immense  capabilities  and 
resources  of  the  human  species,  and  afterwards  inferred  that, 
if  we  take  the  two  circumstances  together,  the  avowal  that 
improvenient  is  practicable  in  ^  some  .places,  is  of  itself  a  con- 
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fesrioa  th^t  improvement  is'practiciible  in  all.  Weagain  affirm, 
that  if  the  question  is  impartially  examined  in  all  its  bearings^ 
our  adversaries  are  reduced  eithp  to  the  absurdity  of  denying 
the  existence  of  evil,  or  to  the  necessity  of  granting  the  possi- 
bility of  improvement.  Or,  lastly,  in  the  hope  of  satisfying  all 
paities,  we  would  say : — ^let  others  attempt  iinprovement 
wh^re  they  see  it  to  be  practicable,  while  they  give  us  per- 
mission to,  believe  that  practicability  universal. 
.  We  now  proceed  to  our  second  line  of  argument— namely^ 
a  consideration  of  the  causes  which  have  hitherto  obstructed 
the  general  amelioration  of  mankind.  Of  course,  the  great 
practical  question  which  is  involved  in  this  consideration  is 
the  following.  How  far  are .  these  causes  natural  and  un* 
eradicable  causes,  essential  to  our  condition,  and  interwovcQ 
with  the  very  texture  of  our  being ;  and  how  far  they  are  ac- 
cidental causes,  and  therefore  removeable  either  wholly  or  in 
part? 

We  need  scarcely  premise,  that  no  question  can  be  con- 
ceived, as  regarding  our  temporal  concerns,  in  which  the 
human  race  is  more  deeply  or  more  generally  interested.  For 
it  is  the  solution  of  this  question  alone,  which  can,  on  the 
one  hmd,  if  the  causes  shall  be  found  to  be  rather  contingent 
than  necessary,  inspire  us  with  a  rational  confidence  and 
courage  in  the  glmous  task  of  removing  both  themselves  an4 
their  consequences — ^for  we  may  at  least  take  for  granted  the 
truth  of  the  old  principle,  that  the  effect  ceases  with  the  cause 
— or,  on  the  other  hand^  if  they  in  fact  present  an  insuperable 
barrier  to  the  progress  of  improvement,  may  teach  us  to  rest 
contented  wit|)in  the  bounds  which  we  must  not  pass,  and 
bear  patiently  the  evils  which  we  cannot  mitigate. 

Duram  :— sed  levias  lit  patientid 
Quic quid  corrigere  est  nefas. 

We,  however,  have  better  hopes.  We  rejoice  in  the  con- 
viction, that  human  nature  is  yet  destined  to  some  happier  lot 
than  the  brave  endurance  of  immitigable  calamities.  We  at 
once  state  our  belief  that  the  causes  of  human  wretchedness 
are,  for  the  most  part,  not  natural  and  necessary  causes.  We 
would  say  generally 

That  maa  cr^atei  the  evil  he  endures. 
VOL.  11.  2£ 
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And  what  man  creates,  thai  man  can  do  away.  Hie  mm 
power  which  gives  birth  to  evil  can,  if  properly  applied,  arrest 
its  growth,  and  produce  its  dissolution* 

The  scourges  which  afflict  mankind  might  be  extended  and 
Mmified  into  almost  infinite  varieties*  But  minute  &ttbdi« 
visions  would  only  serve  to  throw  additional  perplexity  and 
dUlcidty  over,  a  subject,  already  but  too  intricate  andperptexed. 
Moreover,  the  general  springs  of  human  calamity  are  all  refmr- 
a}>le  to  the  three  genersd  heads — vice — ignorance — and  want. 
For  let  us  take  war  for  inst^mce,  the  plague  of  nations,  and 
the  destroyer  of  man.  What  is  war  but  tlie  offspring  of 
ignorance,  the  foster-brother  of  vice,  and  the  parent  of  want  ? 

Even  these  three  causes  of  human  suffering  are  themselves, 
perhaps,  resolv2d[>le  into  the  second.  For,  in  reality,  either 
whdly,  or  to  a  very  considerable  extent,  vice  is  produced  by 
ignorance  of  one  Idnd,  and  want  is  produced  by  igmnance  €i 
another.  Here,  however,  instead  of  pursuing  this  remark,  we 
shall  rest  satisfied  with  drawing  from  it  one  practiced  conclu- 
^on.  It  is  this.  The  diffusion  of  real  knowledge  is  the 
greatest  good  which  man.  can  confer  upon  mankind :  since 
moral  virtue  and  physical  comforts  will  be  increased  in  a  direct 
ratio  with  general  intelligence  ;  while,  by  Ae  extinction  of 
ignorance,  vice  and  want,  with  all  their  accompanying  traid 
•of  calamities  and  horrors,  %vill  gradually  dwindle  and  die 
away. 

Many  collateral  questions,  both  interestii^  and  important, 
are  involved  with  the  triple  origin  of  those  nKSnifold  afflicdonE, 
by  which  humanity  is  visited.  Thus,  it  would  be  curious  to 
inquire  into  the  mutual  actbn  and  reaction  oi  the  three 
causes ;  to  examine  in  what  manner,  and  how  far,  they  are  in* 
strumental  in  begetting,  strengthening^  and  multiplying  each 
other  :  what  is  their  positive  and  comparative  share  towards 
forming  the  sum*  and  aggregate  of  human  ill :  by  what  di- 
versity of  ways  human  wretchedness  is  their  invariable  result ; 
and  again,  how  they  are  themselves  produced,  perpetuated,  and 
kept  alive  by  the  very  wretchedness  which  they  engender. 

But  we  have  no  room  for  the  thousand  momentous  topics 
upon  which  an  inquiry  into  the  possibility  of  human  improve- 
ment might  tempt  us  to  enlarge.  Here,  indeed,  we  must  take  but 
a  cursory  and  rapid  glance  at  the  mdn  causes^  which  have' 
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prevented  or  retarded  that  aiiielioration :  both^  b^ause  W6 
are  already  touching  upon  the  confines  of  that  space^  whieh 
we  had  aUotted  to  the  present  discussion ;  and  because  we 
shall  have  occasion  again  and  again  to  return  to  the  influence 
of  these  causes^  when  we  come^  in  the  due  course  of  our 
labours^  to  consider  liie  means  of  human  improvement^  the 
methods  and  the  instruments^  by  which  the  springs  of  human 
evil  may  be  removed ;  and  the  systems^  hitherto  devised  by 
philosophers  or  philanthropists  for  its  cKtinction  or  its  alle- 
viation. 

Firsts  then^  as  to  vice.  Let  us  dispassionately  ask :  Is  viee 
a  natural  and  necessary  cause  of  human  misery^  to  its  present 
ejctent? — for  if  not  to  its  present  extent^  improvement  is 
possible*  ^^^^lat !''  we  hear  some  well-meaning  person  ex:- 
tdfdm,  who  has  never  thought  upon  the  subject^  ^^is  not 
d^ravity  natural  to  man  ?  is  not.  the  love  of  crime  izdiereot 
in  his  mind  ?  is  nxA  vice  ingrafted  upon  the  very  constitution 
cf  his  heart  ?  Can  our  affections  be  changed?  can  our  pas<^ 
«ons  be  eradicated  ?  will  not  human  natore  be  famnaa 
nature  stiil  V*  Poor  human  nature ! — ^there  never  was  any  thing 
ao  atrociously  libelled  and  vilified  as  it  has  been  in  ail  ages  by 
the  beings  who  «u*e  most  bounds  in  interest  and  duty^  to  assert 
lbs  capabilkies,  its  resources^  and  its  prerogatives.  We  know 
Tery  weilj  however^  all  that  can  be  said^  and  will  be  said,  upon  a 
topic  so  prolific  of  common  places.  We  would  ourselves 
^mdertake,  for  the  smallest  wagef^  to  declaim  upon  it,  without 
stopping,  by  the  hour. 

But  really  it  is  hi^  tkne  that  tMs  vague  and  idle  manner  of 
Bpeaking  should  be  disused.  We  can  only  call  it  by  its  right 
name  of  nonsense.  Unless  men  can  be  made  in  some  measure 
<d]&resit  from  what  they  are,  in  scmie  degree  better,  witb 
regard  to  their  morsd  feelings  and  tiieir  moral  conduet-^^H*,  in 
tjther  words,  unless  the  influence  of  vice  can  be  diminidied— 
to  taSk  of  human  amelic^ration  is  an  absurdity  in  terms,  if  the 
moral  character  of  the  species  in  general  is  never  to  be  in:i- 
proved,  we  must  throw  up  our  cause  at  once :  we  must  ccm»- 
sent  to  the  utter  abandonment  of  our  noblest  anticipations  : 
relapse  into  an  inglorious  and  sluggish  torpor,  and  wrc^  our- 
aclves  for  ever  in  the  djtfk  tnairfie  of  despair. 

We  flay,  however,  as  many  enlightened  «nd  wise  persoira 
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htive  said  before  us,  men  are  the  creatures  of  circumstances : 
alter,  then,  the  circumstances,  and  you  will  alter  the  men. 
But  can  the  circumstances  be  altered  ?  We  answer  in  the 
affirmative  :  although  we  must  omit  for  the  present  the  de- 
monstration of  the  point,  confessing,  at  the  same  time,  that  it 
involves  one  of  the  greatest  difficulties  which  occur  in  tiie 
whole  compass  of  the  subject. 

-  That  the  dominion  of  vice  should  be  weakened,  and 
that  the  evils  which  result  &om  its  prevalence  should 
be  diminished,  it  is  by  no  means  necessary,  as  it  may 
be' by  no  meatus  possible,  to  reverse  the  feelings  of  nuui, 
or  turn  topsy-turvy  the  constitution  of  the  human  mind. 
But  our  nature,  if  it  cannot  be  altered,  may  be  modified;  The 
passions  are  not  to  be  eradicated }  but  they  may  be  directed  te 
useful  plirposes  :  the  affections  must  remain ;  but  they  may  be 
fixed  upon  proper  objects.  When  these  ends  are  attained) 
vice  can  no  longer  be  among  the  causes — ^whatever  others 
may  exist — ^which  presents  an  insurmountable  impediment  to 
the  career  of  human  amelioration :  and  the  attainment  of  these 
ends  will  become  not  only  practicable  but  easy,  when  due  at- 
tention shall  be  paid  to  the  formation  of  human  character ; — 
a  science,  it  is  true,  of  which,  as  far  as  just  and  philosophical 
principles  are  concerned,  the  very  rudiments  appear  hitherto 
to  have  been  unknown.  But  we  must  return  hereafter  to  the 
chapter  of  vice  and  virtue. 

llie  chapter  of  ignorance  need  not  be  long.  It  is  clear, 
primd  facie,  that  ignorance  is  not  essential  to  the  condition  of 
humanity  :  and,  therefore,  that  it  is  not  a  natural  or  necessary 
obstacle  to  ,the  progress  of  improvement.  That  ignbrance 
must  exist  from  the  mere  nature  and  constitution  of  things,  is 
a  jproposition  which  cannot  be  asserted  in  any  form  of  words 
without  conveying  a  sense  of  absurdity  to  a  reflecting  mind. 
And  yet  ignorance,  in  one  shape  or  another,  is  the  very  main- 
spring of  human  wretchedness.  Erroneous  or  insufficient 
education,  with  its  whole  suite  of  foolish  opinions  and  evil 
habits,  is  a  component  part  of  ignorance.  Ignorance  is  the 
mother  of  all  the  unwise  institutions,  aU  the  debasing  super- 
stitions, all  the  absurd  prejudices  of  mankind ; — and  surely  if 
ignorance  be  removeable— *as  it  is — and  these  tilings  be 
removeable  with  ignorance«-«s  they  must  be— a  vast  load  will 
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have   been   taken  from  the  accumulated  mass  of  human 
miseries, 

*  There  is,  if  we  may  be  allowed  the  expression,  a  positive  as 
well  as  a  negative  ignorance.  The  one  consists  in  the  want 
of  knowledge,  the  other  in  the  adoption  of  inconsistency  and 
error.  Now,  the  latter  species,  as  being  the  more  active,  is 
the  more  mischievous  of  the  two.  Perhaps,  too,  it  is  the 
more  common*  Yet  this  species  of  ignorance  is  surely  no 
necessary  ingredient  of  our  mortal  state :  it  counteracts  our 
nature,  instead  of  being  ingrained  in  it :  it  superinduces  evUs, 
~  which  are  not  found  in  the  original  constitution  of  the  mind. 
The  child  imbibes  it  from  his  parents  and  his  instructors  :  it  is 
absolutely  forced  and  hammered  into  his  immature  and  plastic 
intellect.  The  boy  receives  it  ^vith  pain  and  trouble;  and  the 
man  retains  it  for  bis  life.  There  is  as  much  truth  as  eloquence 
in  the  observations  of  the  Koman  philosopher  :  ^^  Si  tales  nos 
natura  genuisset,  ut  eam  ipsam  intueri  et  perspicere  e^dem- 
que  optim^  duce  cursum  vit®  conficere  possemus ;  hand  erat 
san^,  quod  quisquam  rationem  et  doctrinam  requireret.  Nunc 
parvuk)s  nobis  dedit  igniculos,  quos  celeriter  maHs  moribus 
opinionibusque  depravati  sic  restinguimus,  ut  nusquam 
naturae  lumen  appareat :  simt  enim  ingeniis  nostris  semina 
innata.virtutum ;  quce  si  adolescere  licerety  ipsa  nos  ad  beatam 
vitam  natura  perduceret.  Nunc  autem,  simul  dique  editiin 
lucem  atque  suscepti  sumus,  in  omni  continuo  pravitate  et  in 
summa  opinionum  perversitate  versamur:  ut  pcsne  cum  lacte 
nutricis.  errorem  suxisse  videamur.  Cum  vero  parentibus 
redditi  dein  magistris  traditisumus  ;^tum  itavariis  imbuimur 
erroribu^,  ut  vanitati  Veritas,  et  opinioni  confirmatce  natura 
ipsa  cedaiy 

.  In  a  word,  natural  and  passive  ignoran^ce  is  the  mere  ab- 
setice  of  knowledge; — ^and  assuredly  no  essential  part  or 
quality  of  the  intellectual  man.  Unless,  therefore,  we  are  in- 
dined  to  deny  the  possibility,  that  the  mind  should  receive 
any  impressions,  good  or  bad ;  unless  we  are  determined  to 
undo  aU  that  Locke  has  done,  to  restore  the  exploded  doctrines 
of  innate  ideas,  and — ^to  complete  the  wisdom  of  the  system— 
xesolve  that  these  ideas  must  be  ideas  of  irrationality  and  absur- 
dity, we  never  can  deny  the  possibility,  that  man  should  attain 
Imowledge  and  escape  &om  ignorance.    A^Eun,  the  active 
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positive  ignorance  is  elaborate  and  acquired  :-^it  ia  aequired 
too,  not  in  conformity,  but  in  contradiction  to  nature.  For  it 
falsehood  more  congenial  to  the  mind  than  truth  I  or  since 
error  can  be  acquired,  where  is  the  man  who  shall  hare  the 
temerity  to  assert,  that  the  acquisition  of  real  knomiedge  is 
impossible  ?  With  proper  education,  therefcnre,  the  vaat  and 
countless  evils  which  have  resulted,  and  still  result,  from  hu- 
man ignorance,  are  neither  insuperable  nor  irremediable^  As  we 
are  merely  speaking  of  the  possibility  of  human  improvement, 
and  of  ignorance  as  a  barrier  to  its  progress,  we  shall  not  waste 
time  by  the  addition  of  a  syllable.    . 

Want,  we  confess,  presents  far  greater  and  nH)re  formidaUe' 
dif&culties  :<-^want,  the  mother  of  all  crimes,  the  most  tremen*' 
dous  and  appalling  of  aU  evils.  With  want  knowledge  and  virtue 
are  as  incompatible  as  happiness.  The  richer  and  finer  qualities 
of  oiur  nature  cannot  spring  up  and  flourish  upon  the  dry  and 
barren  soil  of  penury  and  famine.  Where  want  exists,  vice  sDiid 
Ignorance  must  also  have  existence.  To  that  extreme  of 
wretchedness  the  remark  of  Madame  de  Sta6l  is  peculiarly  ap 
plicable  :  '^lamis^re  accrolt  Tignorance^  T  ignorance  accrolt 
la  mis^re  i''  in  want  more  especially  we  find,  ^^  I'absence  de 
bonheur  qui  conduit  k  Tabsence  de  morality."  Hunger  must 
relieve  itself'^it  can  hear  no  reason  :  it  has  time  for  no  in-* 
struction :  it  leads  to  desperation :  it  is  the  most  resistiess 
incentive  to  transgression  and  guilt.  A  man  may  as  well  die 
by  the  rope  as  by  starvation :  the  cravings  of  nature  are 
stronger  than  the  voice  of  conscience  :  and  he  will  not  listen 
to  the  dictates  of  justice,  who  is  destitute  of  bread.  W«ot, 
too,  destroys  the  energies  :  it  must  deaden  his  hopes,  and  be« 
numb  his  capabilities  of  improvement. 

Want,  therefore,  when' it  amounts,  as  we  suppose,  to  a 
deficiency  in  necessary  subsistence,  becomes  indeed  a  deadly 
blow  to  our  anticipations,  a  fatal  barrier  to  our  progress.  In 
the  devouring  whirlpool  of  want  all  our  faurest  expectations 
must  be  swallowed  up  and  lost.  It  must  be  a  ghastly  spectre 
which  meets  and  secures  us  at  every  turn :  a  hostile  giant  which 
drives  us  back  with  ignominy  at  every  effort  to  advance. 

Here  lies  then  the  anus  of  the  question :  and  must  we  suc- 
cumb under  its  weight  ?  After  havii^  brushed  away  all*otiier 
difficulties  must  we  deliver  ourselves^  at  discretion,  to  this  last 
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Md  sternest  foe  of  hwum  mneliotatlon  ?  Is  wantn-qv  the 
.dre<i4Qfwant-r--absalutQly  esaential  toe^rcoQditlon }  iafamine*-r 
pr  jMrtial  starvation— with  its  attendant  horrors  and  disea8e% 
the  inevitable  lot  of  any  proportion  of  the  human  species^ 
/Th#  v^ry  qneition  8e0ms  treason  against  naturej  and  the 
Jhe^viest  .accusation  against  the  directing  spirit  of  the  unit^ 
.verse.  But  bow  are  the  facts  ?  Necessary  want — by  which  we 
understand  the  inadequacy  of  the  highest  skill  and  exertion  to 
jObtain  a  sufficient  quantity  of  wholeson:ie  subsistence— has  nft 
'been  proved  to  e^t  in  any  age  or  any  country.  We  doubt 
tb6'  approach  to  such  a  state.  Political  economists  seenpi 
pgreed^  that  th^  privations  which  have  hitherto  been  felt  have 
aiiaQPj  not  from  a  real  impossibility  of  procuring  food^  but  from 
the  neglect  of  proper  exertion^  or  proper  nqtanagement^  in  th^ 
jcreation  or  in  the  distribution  of  national  wealth*  If  we 
^{Oprehend  the  whole  earth  in  our  survey^  want^  such  as  we 
have  described^  cannot  prevail  for  centuries  to  come. . 
'  3o  &x,  then^  want  has  imposed  no  adamantine  barrier  to 
liuman  amelioration^  At  worsts  the  evil  is  prospective :  and 
th^  prospect  is  remote.  An  excessive  popidation  has  not 
jbitberto  pressed  upon  the  limits  of  subsistence.  Oh  the  con^ 
.trary>  a  complaint  of  over-production^  almost  universal5  has 
been  raised.  But  over-production^  however  it  may  occasion 
^stressj  is  irreconcilable  with  want.  There  cannot^  at  one 
and  the  same  time^  be  too  much  food,  and  too  many  mouths 
f0quirilig  to  be  fed. 

.  Yet  in  .speculating  upon  improvement  it  is  our  business  to 
)ook  forward.  We  indeed  look  forward  of  necessity.  We 
cannot  therefore — although  we  reserve  the  full  discussion  of 
the  points^  which  it  involves^  to  a  future  opportunity^^-evade  all 
consideration  of  the  old  argument^  which  has  been  lately  re^ 
produced  in  a  more  regular  and  imposing  shape,  that  acccurd^ 
jbg  to  the  natural  principle  and  tendency  of  things,  the 
iime  must  come  when  populatbn  will  press  hardly  upon  the 
imeaos  of  subsistence — that  ameliorations  4n  the  state  of  hu- 
man society  must  accelerate  the  calamity  by  engendering 
tranquillity  and  happiness,  and  therefore  increasing  popula- 
tion— ^that  the  dreaded  scourge  of  want  will  appear,  with  its 
most  horrible  visitation,  when  human  nature  has  reached  its 
highest  .perfiaction^^that  it  will  in&Uibly  bring  back  the  evils 
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which  had  been  expdled^  wars^  fomines^  diteasM^  dime8> 
or  substitute  in  their  room  one  greater  than  them  all — ^in  riiort^ 
that  ultimate  improvement  is  impossible^  and  that  '^  the  bust 
state  of  man  must  be  worse  than  the  first.'' 

This  is  a  gloomy  and  alarming  picture ;  but  we  are  sure 
that  it  is  oyercharged)  and  we  believe  it  to  be  false.  At  any 
rate  it  is  only  an  anticipation  on  the  dark  side^.  and  may  be  a 
'dream  as  feuitastic  and  imaginary  as  the  wildest  vision  which 
€ver  heated  the  brain  of  the  most  enthusiastic  Utopian.  Such 
a  state  is  so  monsfarously  unnatural^  so  contradictory  to  the 
benevolmce  and  wisdom  apparent  throughout  creation^  that 
we  are  fully  justified  in  suspecting  its  truths  even  before  we 
can  demonstrate  its  falsehood.  We  'instinctively  TecoU  and 
shrink  from  its  contemplation  :  the  heart  feeb  such  a  view  of 
things  to  be  unsound^  while  the  mind  is  still  pondering  upon 
its  correctness,  or  meditating  arguments  which  may  lay  it  in 
the  dust.  • 

But  with  theories  of  population,  in  the  present  stage  of  our 
inquiry,  we  have  really  nothing  to  do.  Nor  are  we  at  all  in* 
clined  to  augment  the  mass  of  silly  «nd*  unmeasured  iavec* 
tive  which  haa  been  levelled  against  writers  on  this  subject, 
more  particularly  on<  Mr.  Malthus,  a  philosopher  and  a 
philanthropist,  who  has  been  assailed  in  a  spirit  idtogether 
unworthy  of  philosophical  discussion,  and  with  a  deplorable 
want  ofgood  feeling  anjl  good  faith; 

The  fact  is,  that  the  doctrine  of  Mr.  Malthus,  considered  in 
all  its  parts,  is  any  thii^  but  an  argument  against  us.  Suppos- 
ing it  .to  be  true,,  as  &r  as  it  affects  our  reasonings,  it  thfows 
weight  into  their  scale.  Whatever  be  the  principle  of  popu* 
latbn,  and  whatever  be  the  ratio  of  its  increase,  they  cannot 
preclude  the  possibility  of  general  amelioration,  and  should 
not  alarm  us  from  making  the  attempt.  For  we  argue  in  this 
manner.  The  moment,  when  population  presses  hardly  >'Upon 
the  means  of  subsistence,  has  not  yet  arrived :  ages  must 
els^se  before  it  can  arrive :  but  it  may  arrive  at  last^  without 
the  interposition  of  a  due  and  timely  check.  And  on  this  ac- 
4:6vmX  are  we  to  despair  that  human  nature  can  be  improved  ? 
on  this. account  are  we  to  abandon  our  efforts  for  such  im- 
provement ?  It  would  be  absolute  madness.  It  may  be  prac^ 
ticable  to  augment  the  power  of  producing  food-^let  it  be 
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tried.  It  i$  very  practicable  ta  exalt  mankind  iii  their  moral 
and  intellectual  existence :— ^let  it  be  done.  }jong  before  the 
earth  shall  have  been  fuUy  cultivated,  long  before  the 
resources  and  ingenuity  of  man  shall  have  been  exhausted, 
the  itandard  of  canifart  may  be  raised,  a  i^irit  of  honest 
^ride'^nd  independent  self-respect  may  be  engendered-^the 
low  and  sensual  passions  maybe  corrected  and  purified  by 
(extended  education — ^by  refined  reason — by  matured  inteU 
ligence — ^by  the  instilment  of  good  habits — ^by  a  due  care  in 
the  formation  of  character.  In  such  a  condition  of  humanity, 
)>opulation,  instead  of  being  multiplied  in  a  more  fiearfol  ratio, 
Vill  not  increase  with  half  so  great  rapidity,  in  proportion 
to  the  quantity  of  provisions  which  can  be  obtidned,  as  in 
its  present  state.  In  such  a*  condition  of  humanity,  popula^i 
timi  can  never  press  upon  the  extreme  limits  of  subsistenccr, 
for  in  such  a  condition  that  moral  restraint  will  be  brought 
into  action,  and  will  exert  its  full  force,  which  Mr.  Malthua 
himself  suggests  as  the  best  and  only  corrective  of  the  im** 
pending  mischief. 

-  Nothing,  therefore,  can  be  more  irrational  or  unwise 
than  to  conjure  up  the  hideous  phantoms  of  want  and  fomine; 
and  frighten  ourselves  with  the  bugbear  of  our  own  imagina- 
tion«  We  should  rather  labour  in  our  generation  with  strenu- 
ous and  unremitting  efforts  in  the  great  cause  of  human  im- 
provement :  and  we  may  then  safely  leave  our  posterity  to 
themselves  and  to  Pi^vidence.  Such  is  best  policy  both  for 
us  and  for  them.  Hiey  may  thus  either  prevent  the  danger, 
or  meet  it  when  it  comes.  They  may  thus  devise  some  ef- 
fectual spell  by  which  the  gigantic  spectre  of  starvation  may 
be  charmed  away  for  ever.  It  is  indeed  a  consolatory  reflec-* 
tion'that  the  true  solution  of  the  difficulty  is  the  one  which 
inspires  us  with  the  most  glorious  hopes  for  the  future  pros'-* 
pects  and  destinies  of  man. 

'  On  the  wholes  then,  we  may  conclude  that  neither  vice,  nor 
ignorance,  nor  want,^  is  a  natural  and  necessary  cause  of  hii^ 
man  degradation — an  invincible  barrier  to  improvement-*^  fit 
subject  fov  despair.  We  trust  that  we  have  demonstrated  our 
point: — namely,  that  vice,  ignorance,  and  want,  the  th^ee 
great  sources  of  our:  wretchedness — as  not  being  essential  to 
Qur  earthly  state—may  be  removed  either  whoUy  or  in  pai^t-^ 
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tint  xnen^  therefore>  may  become  better^  wifler^-  and^  hai^BAef 
than  they  are-^r>  in  other  words>  that  there  ia  a  poaaibility 
of  imfxroYing  the  gmeral  condition  of  manlond. 

It  is  tme  that  maiiy  causes  of  human  misery^  wbieh  conid 
not  be  conreniently  pkced  under  eitiier  of  the  three  principal 
heads^  have  been  hitherto  overlooked.  But  of  these  a  very 
brief  notice  will  be  sufficient;  For  what  are  they  ?  They  ^u^ 
chiefly  the  fearful  and  destructive  operations  of  nature — ^the 
ravages  of  disease^-the  havoc  of  wa]v--«nd  the  rigour  of  di- 
mate.  But  the  effects  ai  the  earthquake^  the  volcano^  or  thf 
hurricane^  &tal  and  inevitable  as  they  arey  have^  in  reality^  but 
little  influence  upon  the  sum  of  hiunan  happiness.  They  may 
rather  be  regarded  as  useful  mementos^  which  may  reatiaio 
arrogance  in  the  midst  of  hope^  and'  convince  man  tiiat^  with 
all  his  energies  and  all  his  resources,  he  is  still  at  the  disposal 
of  some  higher  power,  and  that,  if  he  has  much  to  cK>nquer, 
he  has  something  to  bear.  These  natural  disasters  must  in-> 
deed  happen;  but  this  necessity  presents  no  stronger  reason 
why  we  may  not  and  should  not  better  our  condition  in  other 
eases,  than  if  it  were  urged  as  an  argument  against  the  prac* 
tioability  or  use  of  taking  care  of  our  general  healthy  that  ws 
are  certain  to  die.  Again,  wars  are  tremendous  evils;  but 
wars  are  Uie  result  of  vice  and  ignorance,  and  with  them,  must 
soon  be  diminished  in  their  frequency  and  extent,  and  ^rhaps 
may  ultimately  cease.  Of  our  diseases  too,  how  many  are  the 
consequence  of  vice-*-how  many  of  ignoranee^^^ohow  many  of 
want!  Andeventheravagesof  disease  maybe  mitigated  byhuf 
man|  attention,  and  human  knowledge : — ^for  they  have  beetit 
There  has  been  a  time,  when  the  small-pox  destroyed  as  many 
thousands  as  the  plague.  But  the  rigour  and  unpvopitious^ 
ness  of  the  climate  !— do  these  forUd  us  to  struggle  for  im^ 
provement  ?  Man  enriches  the  soil"-4ie  removes  the  forest-i-v 
he  drains  the  marsh — ^he  robs  the  atmosphere  of  its  most 
noxious  propertiech— he  opposes  to  the  inundation  the  barrier 
of  bis  skilL  Man  then  possesses  some  dominion  over  the 
dements ;  and  the  influences  of  nature  are  not  altogether  un* 
controllable  by  human  means.  And  is  this  the  being,  of  whom 
it  sludlnow  be  said,  that  his  amelioration  is  impracticable,  and 
that  his  conquests  are  at  an  end?  No:  the.  mind  that  tri<« 
lunphs  over  matter^  iduU  at  but  triumph  over  the  diatiubing 
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fentoe  of  moral  causes.  Man  will  at  length  inquire^  upon 
$y9t€my  into  the  mischief  which  has  originated  in  defective 
instruction^  in  vicious  habits,  in  unwise  institutions,  and  will 
demonstrate  to  himself  and  to  the  universe,  that  whatever 
he  has  done>  by  the  exertion  of  equal  energy  he  may  gra*i 
dually  undo. 

The  task  only  remains  of  overturning  a  few  objections^ 
which  we  have  not  yet  had  an  opportunity  to  notice. 

The  first  which  we  shall  mention  is,  perhaps,  hardly  worthy 
l>f  reknark.  We  may  be  attacked  by  that  ridicule  ^^  which  has 
been  ridiculously  called  the  test  of  truth.''  Some  flippant 
Objector  will  start  forth,  who  styles  himself,  forsooth,  a  plaiui 
straight-forward  matter-of-£Eu;t  person,  and  will  tell  us,  that  we 
are  expecting  a  time  to  arrive,  when  the  passions,  and  appe«* 
tites,  and  interests  of  one  man  will  no  longer  clash  with  the 
passions,  and  appetites,  and  interests  of  another — ^when  all 
will  be  seeking  the  same  thing,  and  all  be  able  to  obtaiii 
it — when  universal  harmony  and  forbearance  will  supersede 
the  jarring  wishes  and  eternal  jealousies  of  mankind — ^when 
food  is  to  drop  from  heaven  in  a  stream  of  never-failing  plenty 
«-~when  the  most  delicious  provisions  are  to  present  them«r 
ftdves  to  the  mouth,  and  ask  for  permission  to  be  eaten-** 
when  earth  is  to  be  a  Paradise,  and  men  and  women  are  to 
be  angels.  Now,  to  utter  facetious  sarcasms,  and  witty  insinu* 
ations^  such  as  these,  is  a  task  at  once  so  easy  and  so  foolish,  that 
we  shall  condescend  to  say  but  two  words  in  reply.  We  have 
stated  no  such  expectations.  We  have  formed  no  anticipa* 
tions  that  the  millennium  will  commence  at  our  bidding : — cht 
that  complete  virtue^  and  felicity,  and  wisdom  should  start 
into  being  at  our  command.  Upon  earth,  we  no  more  suppose 
that  man  can  be  perfect,  than  that  he  can  be  immortal.  Wf 
have  studiously  confined  ourselves  to  the  practical  question 
of  improvement.  We  have  purposely  avoided  the  question 
of  perfectibiUty,  as  leading  to  no  immediate  and  actual  result* 
The  possibility  of  improvement  is  enoughs  We  wish  that  the 
good  work  should  be  begun  and  carried  on :  but  the  point 
where  it  must  end,  we  leave  others  to  determine.  Yet  we 
repeat,  that  no  visible  limits  have  been  assigned ;  and  there« 
fate,  that  man  will  do  well  to  aspire  to  perfection,  although 
ke  is  never  destined  to  attain  it.    We  know>  that  his  passions 
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must  survive :  but  we  believe  that  they  may  become^  gene^ 
tally^  the  instruments  of  happiness.  We  know  that  mau 
must  be  a  selfish  being :  but  we  believe  that  enlarged  selfish- 
ness is  the  foundation  of  all  virtue ;  or  that,  in  other  words, 
that  man  will  best  consult  the  interests  of  his  fellow  men,  who 
most  perfectly  understands  his  own.  In  fine,  we  know  thai 
the  natural  man  must  be  the  same :  but  we  believe  that  the 
artificial  man  may  be  altered.  And  they  who  grant  us  this, 
will  grant  us  every  thing : — ^we  can  require  no  more. 

Farther,  it  wUl  be  objected  :  if  the  possibility  of  a  material 
improvement  in  the  condition  of  mankind  be  so  evident  as  we 
pretend,  why  have  the  patriots  and  sages  who  have  turned 
their  attention  to  the  subject,  been  \mable  to  devise  some 
plan  of  improvement,  which  should  be  recognised  by  univer- 
sal consent,  as  efficacious  and  certain  ?  Why  have  the  sys- 
tems of  philosophers  and  theorists  been  found  so  visionary 
and  impracticable  as  scarcely  to  deserve  a  trial  ? 

We  say  first,  that  to  devise  such  a  plan  is  indeed  lio  easy  task 
*— thatit  requires  a  rare  combination  of  comprehensive  views  and 
practical  experience  : — ^but  that  the  circumstance,  that  no  sure 
method  of  immediate  amelioration  has  been  struck  out,  is  no 
proof  that  it  must  ever  remain  an  interditted  treasure — a  sealed 
book — a  hidden  mystery  to  man.  We  might  as  well  argue, 
that  there  was  no  circulation  of  the  blood  before  the  time  of 
Harvey:  that  the  moon  had  no  influence  upon  the  ocean, 
before  Newton  examined  the  eb'bing  and  flowing  of  the  tides : 
that  America  was  not  in  existence  before  Columbus  dis- 
covered it. 

But  we  have  a  better  answer.  We  conceive,  that  the 
failures  and  inconsistencies  discernible  in  the  schemes  of 
Utopian  government  and  society,  have  resulted  from  the  am- 
bition of  their  fi^mers.  They  were  too  hasty,  and  too  aspir- 
ing. They  lost  every  thing  by  atteinpting  too  much.  They 
wished  to  do  all  at  once.  They  spun  theories  in  their  closets, 
complete,  rounded,  and  all-compact,  to  which  nothing  was  to 
be  added,  and  from  which  nothing  was  to  be  taken  away  5 
when  they  ought  to  have  been  looking  into  the  world,  and 
gathering  up  a  store  of  observations  and  facts.  They  began 
to  systematize  too  soon :  they  had  not  sufficient  data  for  theif 
oondiMions,  sufficient  breadth  and  depth  of  foundatioD  for  the 
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V^glity  superstructure  which  they  built.  Their  endeaTouni 
were  "  too  rash,  too.  unadvised,  too  sudden."  They  sought, 
by  one  gigantic  effort,  to  raise  a  Babel  which  should  reach 
unto  the  heayens.  And  a  Babel  it  has  been.  Pride  was 
the  architect,  and  the  confusion,  which  arose,  prevented  the 
stability  and  endurance  of  the  fabric. 

Let  our  words  be  marked.  A  most  material  improvement 
is  practicable  in  itself: — ^but  it.  will  never  be  attained  in  its 
full  extent,  until  men  shall  begin  at  the  right  end.  Excursive 
fancy  and  brilliant  invention  will  not  effect  it.  The  work  must 
be  done  by  men  of  calnier  and  more  unimaginative  minds  :  by 
men  who  can  be  contented  to  think  less  of  the  glory  which 
they  acquire,  in  forming  a  bright  and  perfect  system,  than  of 
the  service  which  they  can  render  in  assisting,  step  by  step, 
the  progress  of  their  species.  When  the  career  is  commenced 
in  the  spirit  of  unostentatious  benevolence,  the  rapidity  of 
advancement  may  be  without  precedent  or  parallel.  When 
the  right  basis  is  once  laid,  an  edifice  may  soon  be  raised 
upon  it,  vast  and  beautiful,  substantial  and  lasting,  not  by 
magic  or  enchantment,  but  by  the  united  labours  of  true  phi- 
losophy and  practical  wisdom.  That  Baconian  system  of 
induption  must  be  applied  to  life,  and  polity,  and  morals, 
which  has  been  crowned  vdth  such  infinite  success  in  the  pur- 
suits of  physical  and  abstract  science. 
'  Yet  we  would  not  disparage  the  labours  of  the  sages  and 
theorists  of  old.  They  have  not  been  without  their  utility, 
and  they  ought  not  to  be  without  their  reward.  Speculative 
politicians,  from  Plato  downwards,  who  have  legislated  for 
imaginary  republics,  instructed  imaginary  societies,  and  drawn 
a  vivid  picture  of  far  greater  happiness  and  virtue  than  have 
ever  appeared  under  existing  g:overnments,  have  conferred 
this  benefit  upon  the  world,  that  they  have  not  only  struck 
out,  occasionally,  felicitous  and  luminous  ideas,  but  that  they 
have  called  the  attention  of  mankind  to  the  most  interesting 
points  on  which  it  can  be  engaged,  that  they  have  kept  alive 
within  the  human  breast  the  sparks  of  hope,  and  the  ardour 
for  improvement.  Moreover,  in  most  cases,  theoretical 
ingenuity  has  given  the  first  impulse  to  practical  benevolence* 
Improvement  has  almost  always  originated  in  speculation. 

Wheuj  therefore,  we  adverted,  at  the  outset  of  our  discus- 
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Aon,  to  tbe  danger  of  incauliously  handliiig  ao  momentoofi  ii 
mibject^as  the  pnu;ticability  of  hnman  amdiomtion^  we  alladed 
not  so  much  to  the  splendid  viBions  of  tbe  philosophical  theo-* 
tist  of  the  present  or  former  times^  as  to  the  idle  or  nds-" 
dderous  prefects  of  the  political  charlatan  of  the  day,  who 
meddles,  from  interested  motives,  with  things  alike  above  the 
teach  of  his  comprehension,  and  beyond  the  sphere  of  his 
experience.  Yet  even  these  men  should  not  utteily  discon-^ 
rage  us ;  or  induce  us  to  think  that  no  plans  of  amelioratibn 
can  be  feasible  or  safe.  The  existence  of  quacks  cannot  be 
bronghtto  prove  that  there  is  no  use  in  medidne;  norof  hypo^ 
crites  that  there  is  no  reality  in  virtue. 

Yet  the  dreams,  or  machinations  of  such  persons,  hav^ 
struck  many  sincere  but  timid  friends  of  improvement  with 
serious  alarm.  Tliey  see,  that  the  men  who  Imve  talked  most 
loudly  of  the  regeneration  of  mankind,  and  a  reasonable  pros- 
pect of  advancing  the  intellectual  dignity,  the  moral  worth, 
and  the  social  happiness  of  the  species,  have  sought  to  wade 
to  the  attainment  of  their  wishes,  through  the  burning  lava  of 
revolution  and  convulsion.  It  would  seem  that  they  have  As- 
covered  no  means  of  purifying  the  atmosphere  but  by  a 
storm.  They  would  piu-ge  out  misery  and  error  by  fire  and 
the  sword.  Hiey  would  irrigate  the  soil  witii  blood,  and  ma- 
nure it  with  human  bones. 

'  Here  then  comes  a  third  ol^ection  to  b^  considered.  A 
vast  deal  of  attention,  it  will  be  urged,  has  been  indeed  paid 
to  the  '*  Social  Science :" — ^but  unfortunately  t3»  most  self- 
complacent  adepts  in  this  social  science  have  laboured  to 
disturb  the  order,  and  subvert  the  foundations,  of  society.  K 
seems  probable,  therefore,  that  a  general  improvement  in  the 
condition  of  mankind  can  hardly  be  attempted,  without  endan- 
gering, and  perhaps  overturning,  all  established  institutions 
in  polity  and  in  religion : — for  instance,  witiiotst  ifissolvn^ 
marriage,  abolishing  laws,  and  undermining  faith. 

Such  is  the  olgection.  What  is  our  answer  to  it  ?  We 
say,  at  once  ;  where  institutions  in  polity  or  religion  are  un&- 
vourable  to  improvement  in  the  general  condition  of  mankind, 
let  them  be  overturned.  Sooner  or  later,  in  fact,  overturned 
they  must  be, -and  they  will  be. 

Improvement  necessarily  impfies  alteration,     11»   very 
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de&dtioa  of  improvement  is  change  for  tlie  better.  They> 
therefore^  who  profess  themselves  enemies  in  the  lump  to  all 
change  and  innovation  Whatsdever,  must  so  far  be  enemies  to 
impxovement.  Yet  improvement  is  an  alteration  not  so  much 
in  thenature  of  a  thing,  as  in  its  state  of  progress;  It  is  that 
mtt  <^  change  which  consists  rather  in  comj^etion  than  in  sub- 
version. It  is  that  sort  of  change  which  is  brought  about  by  time 
and  opinion^  the  diffusion  of  intelligence^  and  the  regular  course 
of  events.  It  can  seldom^  therrfore,  require  any  violent  inroad 
ttpon  existing  constitutions^  any  forcible  invasion  of  actual  rights. 

We  Imve,  indeed,  always  thought,  that  the  question  of 
fen^ral  amelioration  has  been  mixed  up,  infinitely  too  often, 
and  in  infinitely  too  great  a  degree,  vnth  immediate  politics, 
and  t^ets  of  religious  faith.  We  say,  generally,  that  improve^ 
ment  may  go  on,  and  yet  both  these  things  be  left  as  they 
were%  It  is  true  that  under  a  grinding  despotism,  or  amidst 
%  licentious  anarchy,  improvement  is  not  to  be  ^cpected.  It 
ifi  a  pkmt  which  can  grow  to  its  full  beauty  and  Imght  only 
in  the  soil  of  liberty — ^where  there  is  freedom  of  action,  and 
fteedom.  of  opinion.  Again,  when  a  degrading  superstition 
^n^ains  the  mind,  sours  the  affections,  prevents  liberal  in<- 
«tru€ti0n,  land  destroys  all  charitable  feeling,  such  misnamed 
rel^ioii  is  indeed  a  powerful  bar  to  human  advancement  in 
knowledge,  in  happiness,  and  in  virtue. 

But  in  most  cases,  the  mere  form  of  govemmentor  religion  is 
of  little  consequence.  Improvement  is  rather  a  question  of 
-political  economy  and  social  philosophy.  It  might  almost  as 
fWdl  be  made  a  question  of  absolute  party,  as  of  immediate  poli^ 
tics.  Whetha-the  constitution  of  a  state  be  a  limited  monarchy 
*or  a  republic — ^whether  its  chief  magistrate  be  called  king  or 
president — whether  its  parliaments  sit  for  one  year,  or  for 
4hree  years,  or  for  seven— are  circumstances  which  can  never 
toateriaffly  affect  the  general  amelioration  of  mankind.  When 
€1  man  asserts  the  affirmative  proposition,  that  they  can  or 
^saust  materially  aflfect  it,  he  has  either  never  thought  upon  the 
subject)  or  he  chooses  to  misunderstand  and  misi^present  it. 
And  so  it  is  with  religion.  Hie  species  may  be.  improved  ; 
-wfaUe  the  reli^us  belief  of  every  individual  renmins  undis- 
turbed, and  is  left  between  himself  and  his  own  ccmseience. 
Wkh  regard  to  Hie  young,  whose  tenets  are  to  be  fermed^ 
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by  &r  tt\e  »|fe8t  fdim^  g^erally  speaking,  48  to  traia  theni  ia 
)iie  established  religion  of  the  country^  :aj|d  instil  at  the^s^me 
tijne  into  their  minds^  the.feeUngs  of  ,tole.i:ant  kindness jwd 
brotherly  affection  for  aU^pnest  m,qn^  who  Mong  to  a  different 
persuasion^  6r  a  different  sect  professing  the  .same  faith.  .^ 
.  fTe  at  least  have  the  ,good  fortune  to  possess  ^  goveiiuaent 
anda  religion^  which  prescELts  no  obstacle  to  the  advanceinent 
of  the  human  race.  Man^  when  arriy  ed  at  his  highest  pitch  ^of 
happiness  and  refinement^  could  hardly  require  a  better^ form 
of  polity  than  the  present  constitution  of  England.  Nor  can 
it  be  truly  said  of  the  established  religion  of  our  fathers^  that 
the  spirit  of  Christianity,  is  hostile  to  the  spirit  of  moi^l  and 
jjitellectual  improvement ;  that  there  is  one  tenet  pr. one  pre- 
pept  in  t&e  gospel  incompatible. with  the  best  interests  of  m|ui 
«-7with  universal^harmony^  and  peace,  and  comfort — ^with  the 
)ughest  cultivation  of  our  mental. powers — ^the.n^ost  perfect 
djnelioration  of  our  social  state.r— We  rejoice  to  conclude  our 
aiiswer  to  a  somewhat  plausible  objection  with  this  most 
gratifying  impression  on  our  hearts. 

We  now  think  that  the  possibility  qf  l]Luman  improvement 
has  been  proved — ^not  indeed  to  a  mathepiatical,  but  almost 
to  a  moral  certainty. — ^They  who  have  considered  our  premises 
with  candour  and  attention,  can  hardly  deny  the  co^clusicm 
which  we  draw.  Our  arguments,  it  will  be  recollected,  have 
been  deduced  from  facts,  from  reason,  and  from, analogy.  We 
have,  demonstrated  that. the  capabilities  of  the. species  ^ are 
•unlimitei^ ;  or  rather,^  that  no  li^iits  h^ye  been  marked. ontr^ 
1^0  visible  and  actual  line  of  demarcation  has.  been  drawn, 
lietween  attainable  and  unattainable  perfection: — ^thatth^se 
capabilities  have  never  been  sufficiently  developed : — that  it  is 
universally  allowed^  that  there  are  certain  periods  and  states 
of  society,  in  which  amelioration. is  practicable,  and  by  a 
necef  sary  cpnsequence,  if  this  circumstance  is  coupled  .with 
the  vastness  of  human  capabilities,  that  it  is  practicable  .in  all : 
that  mstn  has  improved,  and  therefore  that  he  may  still  improve. 
iVgain,  we  have  shewn,  that  the  three  great  causes,  ^which 
have  chiefly  impeded  the  progress  of  mankind  are  by  Xio  means 
natural  causes— -essential  to,  our  condition-— inseparably  con- 
nected with  our,  constitution — and  therefore  insuperal^e  bar- 
xierajo  tive  career  of  gradual  ameUoratioii:^  in  a  wor^,  that 
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the  mere  existence  of  vice  can  never  be  a  sufficient  ^ason, 
Wby  the  influence  of  vice  should  not  be  diminished;  nor  the 
existence  of  ignorance^  why  the  darkness  of  ignorance  should 
Bot  be  enlightened ;  noif  the  existence  of  want,  why  the  pres- 
sure of  want  shall  not  be  alleviated :  and  therefore  the  mere 
existence  of  the;  three,  why  men  should  not  become  better, 
wiser,  a(nd  happier,  than  they  are :  moreover,  that  the  colla?^ 
teral  and  minor  causes  are  still  less  capable  of  throwing 
insurmountable  impediments  in  our  path.  Lastly,  we  hkve 
removed,  or  endeavoured*  to  remove,  the  three  principal  ob- 
jections to  which  our  theory  seemed  liable. 

They,  who  are  initiated  in  inquiries  of  this  nature,  must  be 
well  aware,  that  we  have  restrained  ourselves  to  the  very 
narrowest  boundaries,  at  all  compatible  with .  the  proper 
treatment  of  the  question.  If  we  had  not  been  more  anxious 
to  compress  our  opinions  into  their  present  form,  than  to 
expaiid  and  develope  our  ideas  to  the  utmost — ^to  exhibit  our 
reasonings  in  every  shape  and  light,  which  they  were  capable 
of  assuming — ^to  range  in  the  extensive  field  of  historical  deduc- 
tion— ^to  heap  fact  upon  fact,  argument  upon  argument,  and  quo- 
tation upon  quotation — we  might'  with  very  Jittle  additional 
labour  have  produced  a  formidable  book,  at  least  imposing  in 
its  bulk.  But  we  have  imagined  that  a  popular  treatise  might 
have  more  effect  in  the  existing  temper  of  the  public  mirtd, 
than  a  volume  of  philosophy.  As  it  is,  we  have  written  more 
than 'it  was  our  original  intention  to  write:  but  we  should 
disdain  to  apologize  for  trespassing  upon  the  patience  of  our 
readers,  on  a  subject  of  such  infinite  importance  as  the  possi- 
bility of  improving  the  general  condition  of  mankind.  We 
would  rather  hope,  that  they  will  have  courage  to  follow  us 
through  the  vast  and  various  practical  discussions  to  which 
bur  demonstration  of  the  practicability  of  amelioration  is 
meant  to  lead.  They  will  have  more  chance  of  being  amused 
by  the  different  authorities  which  we  may  adduce,  and  the 
different  speculations,  which  we  may  mention,  when  we  come 
to  examine  the  several  systems  which  have  been  framed  by  the 
sages  and  speculative  politicians  of  ancient  and  modem  times. 
"  Ours,  it  IB  true,  is  a  subordinate  and  humble  office. '  TTiey 
who  do  the  good  must  be  placed  in  a  ifar  higher  rank  than 
they  who  only  prove  that  it  can  be  done.    Yet  the  demon- 
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^feratkm  of  tlie  poaeibility  is  much— and  for  muay  puiposea  i» 

every  thing.  In  such  a  case^  if  the  power  exists^  and  is  shewu 

to  exists  the  will  cannot  be  wanting.    Improvement^  if  pos-* 

sable,  ought  to.be  steadily  attempted;  and  if, being posaibley 

k  is  steadily  attempted,  improvement  must  result. 

For  seeldqg  to  advance  the  amelioration  of  their  spedesy 

men  have  indeed  all  the  finest,  and  most  powerful  motives^ 

which  can  stimulate  them  to  the  attainment  of  any  earthly 

end.    llie  appeal  is  made  both  to  their  understandings,  and 

to  their  hearts :  they  are  urged  forward  at  once  by  their  duty^ 

and  their  interest,  by  philantlm>py  and  by  selfishness :  by  the 

ennobling  nature  of  the  task^  and  the  suUime  satisfiftction  and^ 

aelf-respect  which  must  attend  its  prosecution.^    Full  and 

glorious  scope  is  affi>rded  for  the  most  conspicuous  talentSj^ 

and  the  most  commanding  energies,  by  the  study  of  raising 

man  to  still  higher  perfection,  in  countries  where  he  is  abeady^ 

to  a  certain  extent,  enlightened,  virtuous,  and  wealthy :  and 

lifting  poor  human  nature  firom  its  state  of  wretchedness  and 

degradation  in  regions  where  it  is,  like  the  Scotiand  of 

Shakespeare, 

*'  Almost  afraid  to  know  itself.*' 

The  only  real  danger  seems  to  be,  that  such  extended  he^ 
nevolence  should  be  lost  in  the  grandeur  and  vastness  of  its 
contemplations  ;  be  bewildered  by  the  infinite  variety  of  good 
to  be  achieved;  and  sink  beneath  the  boimdless  continuity  of 
employment,  which  is  offered  to  its  inspiring,  generous,  and 
self-rewarding  exertions.  But  we  have  here  this  solid  conso- 
lation, that  any  great  and  worthy  task  in  which  man  can  be 
engaged  has  always  a  tendency,  in  proportion  to  its  own  mag* 
nitude,  to  expand  his  inteUect,  exalt  his  capacities,  and  enlarge 
his  conceptions.  This  is  no  party-question.  They,  who 
attempt  to  make  it  one,  are  the  worst  conspirators  against  the 
liappiness  of  men ;  and  the  curse  of  all  posterity  will  light  upon 
their  heads. 

It  maybe  said,  that  we  are  enthusiasts  :--but  in  such  a 
cause,  God  forbid  that  we  should  not  be  enthusiasts.  God 
forbic^  that  we  should  be  destitute  of  that  lofty  and  most 
iisefid  enthusiasm,  which  finds  no  impossibility^  because  it 
fears  none:  which,  without  losing  or  endangering  the  object 
at  which  it  aims  bjr  abdurd  visions^  or  perilous  precipitation^ 
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fBCtrimtera  obetadei  at  which  caxitioufl  timidity  would  shudder) 
nod  cniahes  opposition^  which  chibiess  or  litdeness  of  spirit 
would  shrink  £rtim  combating.  We  shall  conclude,  then,  by 
the  simple  but  earnest  declaration,  that  if  we  may  judge  from 
wr  ovm  feeUngs,  it  is  enough  to  have  proved  the  possibility 
of  ameliorating  the  general  condition  of  the  species,  to  animate 
n»en  to  a  pursiiit,  which  looks  not  to  partial,  or  temporary^ 
but  universal  and  enduring,  good — ^which  embraces — ^not  a 
couptry-— Hiot  a  province-*-not  a  kingdom — ^not  England — ^not 
£un>pe — not  the  civilized  portion  of  the  gk)be,  but  the  whole 
^arth,  inhabited  or  habitable: — ^which  grasps,  not  a  single 
period,  but  the  present  generation,  and  posterity  to  the  re- 
motest times' — ^which>  in  one  word,  comprehends  all  mankind, 
throughout  all  ages. 


CAMBRIDGE  UNIVERSITY  ELECTION. 


Jngenuat  didicisse  fideliter  artes  !!! 

It  waaat  a  season  of  much  tranquillity  tliat  the  members  of 
the  university  of  Cambridge  were  called  upon  to  make  choice 
of  a  repr^ies^bative  in  the  great  coimcil  of  the  nation.  It  hap- 
pened that  the  public  mind  was  at  the  moment  otherwise 
upoccupied,  that  it  was  an  individual  casualty,  not  a  dissolu^ 
tion  of  parliament  which  created  the  vacancy,  and  that  the 
iiniversity  therefore  stood  forth  alone,  under  tibie  immediate 
iaspedion  of  every  eye,  to  exercise  its  frmidiise.  Upon  such, 
an  occasion  the  patriot  might  amrely  fdicitate  himself  in.tiie 
bope  that,  from  the  manner  in  which  it  dischaiged  its  trusty 
other  corporations  would  recriv^  a  lesson  alike  authoritative 
and  instructive.  He  might  surely  expect,  tiiat  in  tiie  discre-r 
tion  with  wbidJi  it  selected  its  object,  and  in  the  integrity  witb 
wbicdbi  it  acted  oo  tiiat  discretion,  the  proper  virtues  of  an 
dieetive'  body  would  he  exbiUtied  in  all  their  lustre.  He 
9»i^t  feel  augured  tibat  those  pestilent  meb^orators,  with  whom 
detraction;  of.  tibie  upper  and  edwsatedciaiBea  of  the  community 
m  4K>  £»voiirite  a  ihem^,  wodid  reedve  their  due  rebuke;  and 
tb^  <m  the  o^r  band,  those  who  are  so  ready  to  inveigb 
Mmat  the  ipayacnnoe  and  venality  of  the  wlgar,  would  be 
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eager  to  evince  their  own  superior  wisdom  and  virtue.    How 
£ir  the  event  was  calculated  to  firustrate  such  expectations^  we 
grieve  to  acknowledge.    We  will  not  say  that  it  has  inspired 
us  with  any  degree  of  that  mistrust  of  the  benefits  flowing 
from  the  di£Eusion  of  education,  which  we  remember  to  have 
been  expressed  by  a  near  relation  of  the  successful  candidate. 
We  will  not  say  that  it  has  conidnced  us  of  the  uselessness  of 
such  establishments  as  that  university,  upon  whose  recent 
conduct  we  now  animadvert,  or  her  twin  sister.  But  we  must 
allow  that  it  raises  the  question.    Well  may  it  be  asked  to 
what  purpose  exist  these  great  seminaries  for  the  reception  of 
our  youth,  if  not  to  make  them  better  men:  to  teach  them 
how  their  duties  as  citizens  ought  to  be  discharged ;  and  to 
fortify  them  against  the  assault  of  such  temptations  as  might 
otherwise  induce  them  to  swerve  from  those  duties  ?  To  what 
purpose  all  this  elaborate  preparation  for  the  discipline  of  the 
understanding,  if  not  to  enable  it  more  certainly  to  distinguish 
right  from  wrong  ?  to  what  purpose  is  the  wit  to  be  thus 
sharpened,  if  not  to  make  it  more  quick  and  keen  in  the 
apprehension  of  truth  ?     But,  if  these  be  not  the  ends  sought^ 
let  it  be  fairly  acknowledged^    Let  the  persons  who  preside 
over  these  seats  of  learning  avow,  that  they  do  not  pretend  to 
make  men  wiser  or  better,  more  sagacious,  or  more  honest: 
that  they  undertake  merely  to  supply  the  candidate  for  orders, 
with  so  much  Latin  and  Greek,  und  so  much  school-divinity  as 
will  Qualify  him :  that  they  propose  to  furnish  a  due  allowance  of 
dialectics  to  the  man  who  needs  them  for  his  forensic  vocation : 
that  they  will  instruct  the  astronomer,  the  mechanist,  and  the 
chemist,  in  the  mysteries  of  their  several  callings ;  but  that' 
^ey  do  no  more.   Let  this  avowal  be  made,  if  it  be  true:  and 
if  true,  what  follows?     A  dreadful  consummation  indeed. 
Learning  must  descend  from  the  pedestal  on  which  the  stupid- 
admiration  of  the  vulgar  has  placed  her :  we  must  hear  no  more 
of  the  refinement  nor  of  the  dignity  of  letters :  they  must  no 
longer  bear  the  title  ^^  hiimaniores ;"  and  all  the  distinctions 
which  depend  upon  our  erroneous  notions  of  their  power  to* 
elevate  and  ameliorate  the  mind  must  be  abolished :  all  must 
be  levelled  with  the  mere  handicraftsman :  the  whole  become^ 
a  simple  matter  of  lucre:   the  university  course  b^omes 
im  apprenticeship  to  a. trade:,  and  the. master  of  Trimty 
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mudt  be  held  to  dSflfer  from  the  porter  who  keeps  his  gate,  only 
insomuch  as  the  wages  of  the  one  foil  short  of  the  dividend 
of  the  other. 

We  are  sensible  that  an  inquisition  into  the  merits  of  the 
respective  candidates  who  solicited  the  suflfrage  of  the  univer- 
sity, may  be  a  delicate  affair.  We  are  loth  to  indulge  in  any 
observations  of  a  personal  nature;  but  we  cannot  altogether 
avoid  touching  upon  this  part  of  the  subject  if  we  would 
assume  to  conduct  the  discussion  of  it  with  entire  can- 
dour  and  fearlessness.  We  might  feel  more  scrupulous  iii 
eaqtressing  our  own  sentiments  upon  the  point,  had  we  not 
heard  them  very  generally  and  loudly  pronounced  by  others. 
We  will  avow  then,  that,  to  us,  the  individual  whose  name 
stands  at  the  top  of  the  poll,  seems  singularly  devoid  of  all 
title,  of  a  personal  nature,  to  represent  the  university.  He 
had  no  literary  reputation,  he  had  not  taken  academical 
honours ;  on  both  of  which  grounds  one  of  the  unsuccessfiil 
candidates  had  high  pretensions ;  he  had  no  individual  rank, 
which  at  least,  if  nought  else,  another  unsuccessful  candidate  , 
had;  he  had  no  official  station,  as  had  two  of  the  candidates 
who  retited  early  from  the  canvass ;  he  had  no  professional 
emiqence,  as  had  the  remaining  cancMdate ;  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  assign  a  single  claim  which  Mr.  Bankes  could  set  up, 
or  the  slightest  pretence  to  which,  on  his  part,  makes  it 
necessary  to  qualify  the  affirmation,  that  he  was  put  forward 
as  the  mere  creature  of  the  No  Popery  party,  and  was  returned 
by  its  sheer  violence.  But  even  thus  to  state  the  matter  is 
not  to  exhibit  in  its  full  extent  the  strength  and  prevalence  of 
this  fierce  animosity  to  a  vast  body  of  our  dissenting  coun- 
tiymen.  Against  Mr.  Bankes,  resting  his  claims,  as  has  been 
said,  upon  hostility  to  the  Catholics  alone,  no  partisan  of  his 
advancing  for  him  any  other  pretension,  were  marshalled  three 
-persons,  representing  each  a  great  division  of  the  community. 
•There  was  a  young  nobleman  backed  by  the  prime  minister, 
(whose  nephew  he  was)  and  consequently,  by  the  vast  number 
of  persons  who  follow  implicitly  in  that  functionary's  wake,  as 
ivell  as  by  some  other  powerful  friends  of  a  different  character, 
•as  to  whom  we  ebiM  presently  speak ;  there  was  a  distinguished 
scholar,  a  gentleman  of  high  promise,  supported  by  a  party 
•which  is  generally  supposed  to  be  one  of  the  very  strongest  in 
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ihe  counirjr,  and  iiAich^  although  it  does  tfot  assttme  to  kadf 
onydesignatioii^  is  suffidently  distinct  andknowB;  tiiere  mm 
lastly — ^we  say  lastly,  because  the  Whigs  always  come  laAt,<*» 
there  was  lastly  a  Whig  candidate,  a  gentiemaa  holing  per- 
haps the  very  first  place  among  the  advocates  of  our  bar«  By 
a  coincidence,  to  which  Mr.  Bankes  owes  his  seat,  all  tbeie 
three  men  were  Mends  to  Catholic  emancipation;  and^ 
for  that  reason  alone,  he  triumphed  over  them  all,  being 
returned  by  very  nearly  an  half  of  the  entire  number  of  votas 
polled.  It  is  only  by  thus  taking  into  account  all  the  interests 
involved  in  the  contest,  that  a  due  estimate  of  the  strength  of 
the  successful  one  can  be  f<»med  s  an  estimate  at  which  we 
arrive  with  the  most  unaffected  shame  and  regret.  We  have 
remarked,  in  a  letter  published  in  one  of  the  daily  journals,  an 
effort  made  by  an  indifddual,  alive  to  the  humiliation  wUdi 
e^ery  enlightened  member  of  the  university  of  Cambridge 
must  feel  at  such  an  exhibition  of  its  intolerance,  to  shew  that 
it  is  unfair  to  judge  of  that  intolerance,  by  the  amount  of  the 
votes  numbered  for  Mr  Bankes.  The  writer  seems  to  have 
imagined  that  ministerial  influence  contrftuted  to  swell  that 
amount,  forgetting  that  the  very  reverse  is  the  f&ct;  and  that 
Lord  Hervey  necessarily  diverted  from  Mr.  Bankes  all  those 
with  whom  the  one  individual  sentiment  was  not  altogether 
paramount.  It  is  even  tme,  that  am<»g  the  supporters  of 
Lord  Hervey  will  be  foimd  the  names  of  some  netorio«ya|y 
hostile  to  Catholic  emancipation ;  whereas^  w3l  Mr.  Bankes's 
voters  were  of  that  description  exclusively.  Such  is  the  true 
Btate  of  the  case.  In  their  animosity  to  Catholicism,  the 
members  of  the  university  merged  every  other  considerationi 
the  strong  bonds  c^  political  attachment,  the  perhi^s  stronger 
links  of  peculiar  religious  sympathy,  all  gave  way;  and  the 
irast  majority  of  the  voters  precipitated  themsdves  in  that 
direction  to  whidx  they  were  impelled  by  a  pamc  exeicisiag 
complete  dominion  over  their  minds*  At  such  9Lm&meB%  it 
can  be  with  little  hope  of  advantage  that  we  raise  tiie  voice  of 
remonstrance;  yet  will  we  venture  toimflU»e  the  many  otherr 
wise  excellent  aaid  worthy  individuals,  who  aet  their  niffmr 
tOres  und^  the  name  of  this  No  Popery  candidal^  to  exaauBe 
well  the  motives  which  induced  thmn  so  to  do.  Of  the  whole 
919  voters^  we  underftand  that  w^^less  tiitm  fiOO  wvce  ;< 
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men;  and  it  is  to  that  desoription  of  Mr.  Bankes's  ooiiftitueixta 
-we  would  more  especially  address  ourselves.    Most  of  them 
httfe^  ere  now,  retired  to  their  respective  cures,  where  they 
will  be  able,  in  leisure  and  retirement,  unaffected  by  the  ardour 
of  the  crowds  coolly  and  dispassionately,  to  meditate  on  the 
Xkature  of  the  vote  tiiey  have  given.    Let  them  scrutinize  weU 
the  impulse  under  which  they  have  acted.    The  task  of  self- 
-examination, we  are  well  satisfied,  many  of  them  know  how 
rigidly  and  devoutly  to  perform;  let  us  assure  them  they  can 
practise  it  upon  no  fitter  occasion  c  let  them  probe  their  own 
hearts,  and  ascertain  whether  they  have  not  been  influenced 
irath^  by  antipathy  to  a  rival  creed,  than  by  an  enlightened 
4md  liberal  estimate  of  the  nature  of  the  great  measure 
which  they  have  opposed:   let  them  ask  themselves  whether 
they  have  not  acted  rather  as  ecclesiastics  than  as  citizens^ 
as  Protestants  than  as  Christians;  and  while  they  put  these 
interrogatories  to  their  consciences,  let  them  remember  the 
awful  responsibility  under  which  they  adopt  a  determination, 
which  affeets  the  temporal  and  spiritual  welfare  of  severiJ 
millions  of  their  fellow  creatures;  let  them  remember  that 
•this  is  no  idle  question  of  casuistry  to  be  debated  in  the 
jnehools,  and  then  dismissed  for  ever  from  their  thoughts  : 
iet  them   remember  that.  Catholic  emancipation  has  beea 
.pronounced  absolutely  essential  to  the  tranquillity  of  Ireland  ; 
that  those  who  know  best  the  state  of  that  unhappy  country, 
iiave  expressed  the  most  confident  persuasion,  that  to  com^ 
plete  the  repeal  of  the  Catholic  penal  code,  would  have  a  very 
powerful  influence  in  reclaiming  the  exasperated  peasantry 
from  their  fierce  and  lawless  habits ;  that  though  they  know 
little  of  parliaments  or  privileges,  the  knowledge  of  their 
forming  a  degraded  and  excluded  cast  presses  upon  their  minds  ; 
mad  that  to  learn  all  sudi  distinctbn  had  been  abolished  would 
teod  to  sittach  them  to  the  government  and  to  the  laws  of 
thefe  country,  and  in  achieving  that  object  prepare  the  way  for 
the  happiest  results.    Let  it  be  remembered,  that  this  per-r 
suasion  has  been  avowed  and  acted  upon  by  the  most  eminent 
in^ifidwb  this  land  of  patriots  and  heroes  has  ever  produced  x 
bf  IMA  upon  whose  wisdom  those  whom  we  address  have 
heeii  used  to  place,  with  reference  toevery  other  subject,  the 
awstiUKdottbtiBg  epflfideace;  1^  one  especially  whose . word 
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has  been  with  them  a  law^  and  whose  name  id  one  of  the  firajb 
they  teach  their  children  to  lisp  and  their  pupils  to  venerate. 
het  them  remember  Pitt  recommended  Catholic  emancipar 
tion.  WasAe  indifferent^  will  they  say^  to  the  security  of  tlue 
constitution?  Was  he  too  dull  to  apprehend  its  danger? 
Nay,  the  conduct  of  the  Earl  of  Liverpool  himsdf  should  teaoh 
them  to  hesitate.  .  Who  so  devoted  to  the  establishment  in 
church  and  state  as  he  ?  Who  will  impeach  the  sincerity  of 
liis  attachment  to  both  ?  Yet  Liord  Liverpool  lent  the  whole 
influence  of  the  Crown  to  the  support  of  Lord  Hervey,  who 
avowed  that  he  would  vote  for  Catholic  emancipation.  Lord 
Liverpool  'tis  true  has  spoken,  and  perhaps  in  the  warmth  of 
debate  strongly,  against  this  measure ; — yet  look  to  his  acts. 
Would  he  have  supported  Lord  Hervey — would  he  by  that 
measure,  or  by  committing  the  management  of  Ireland 
itself  to  Marquis  Wellesley  and  Mr.  Plunkett,  both  the  dis- 
tinguished and  earnest  advocates  of  Catholic  emancipation, 
have  supplied  any  accession  of  strength  to  the  party  who  re- 
commend the  measure,  if  his  apprehension  of  peril  from  it 
were  distinct,  unequivocal,  instant,  and  clear  ?  And  when  aU 
these  circumstances  have  been  considered,  producing,  that  dis- 
trust which  they  uudoubted]y  must,  let  the  miseries,  the 
guiltiness,  and  the  physical  and  moral  wretchedness  of  the 
present  condition  of  the  Irish  peasantry  be  well  pondered,  and 
contrasted  with  the  remote  and  wholly  ccwtjectural  evils,  the 
apprehension  of  which  prevents  all  attempt  to  amend  that 
condition  :  then  let  those  who  can,  exult  ia  the  triumph  of 
Mr.  Bankes. 

But  it  is  not  alone  from  considering  the  nature  of  that  in- 
dividual political  seutimei\t,  the  prevalence  of  which  secured 
Mr.  Bankes's  election,  that  we  are  obliged  to  pronounce  the 
Cambridge  election  so  pregnant  with  matter  for  shame  and 
dissatisfaction.  The  No  Popery  cry  was  scarcely  more  dis- 
graceful to  the  body,  than  wsis  the  utter  dereliction  of  prin- 
ciple, or  it  may  be  more  charitably  said,. the  utter  misapprcr 
'  hension  of  the  rules,  which  ought  to  have  governed  them  in 
the  discharge  of  their  duty,  manifested  by  a  very  considerable 
number  of  the  electors.  Our  readers  will  pronounce  us 
valiant  when  we  dare  to  attack  the  lawy^s.  It  seems  that 
almost  in  a  body  the  members  of  his  own  profession  voted  for 
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Mr*  Scarlett.    Wh^tmay  have  been  our  own  bias  is  imma- 
terial. •  Amicus  Plato,  amicus  Socrates,  sed  magis  amica 
Veritas.     We  do  not' hesitate;  to  say,  then,  that  all  those 
learned  persons  who  from  mere  esprit  de  corps  8u]pported 
Mr.  Scarlett,  behaved  -in  a  way  that  redoimds  very  little  to 
their  credit^     We  ate  persons  who  believe  there  are  honest 
men   on  all  sides :    we    make   allowance  for  diversity  of 
opinion ;   but  we  like  to  see  each  man  ajct  upon  his  opinion, 
whatever  that  may  be,  being  perfectly  assured  that,  if  d3l 
would  so  act,    truth    and  justice  must  inevitably  prevail. 
We  think,   too,    that  conscience  has,    or  ought  to  nave, 
spmethiiig  to  do  with  the  matter ;  and  we  are  as  little  pleased 
to  see  Whigs  voting  for  Tories  as  Tories  for  Whigs,  We  know, 
however,  some  men  of  strong  Tory  politics  who  canvassed  for 
Mr.  Scarlett,  one  of  the  most  extreme  Whigs  on  the  opposition 
bench  :'  and  we  niust  take  leave  to  tell  those  men,  that  they 
have  exhibited,  in  our  judgment,  the  most  unequivocal  evi- 
dence of  political  delinquency!    We  mentibn  no  names :  ^^  qui 
capit,  ille  ftwjit."     We  shall  never  give  them  credit  henceforth 
for  a  particle  of  honesty  on  any  political  subject ;  nor  are  we, 
on- that  account,    at  all  disposed  to  place   any  additional 
confidence  upon  their  viirtue,    hi   concerns    of  a  personal 
and  private  nature,   although  we   are  quite  sure   we  shall 
never  hear  of  their  being  left  for  death  by  the  recorder. 
Nor  was  this  abandonment  of  principle  on  one  side  only- 
The  sense  of  public  duty,  it  is  we  believe  certain,  was  too 
weak  in  two  certain  great  personages  to  withstand  the  in- 
fluence of  family  connections ;  and  Lord  Hervey  had  more 
Whigs  in  his  levies  than  his  proclamation  entitled  him  to. 
In  mentioning  the  name  of  this  young  liobleman,  we  cannot 
refrain  from  bestowing  on  him  the  humble  meed  of  our  com- 
mendation^  for  the  steadfast  integrity  with  which,  throughout 
the  late  contest,  he  adhered  to  his  owrt  principles.     His  lord- 
ship may  not  generally  coincide  with  us  in  political  senti* 
znents,  but  we  deeply  honour  the   virtue  with    which    he 
rejected  all  compromise  of  his  honest  opinions,  at  the  hazard 
of,  and  as  it  has   since  proved,  to  the  loss  of  his  election. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  if  Lord  Hervey  would  have  con- 
sented to  relinquish  his  support  of  Catholic  emancipation,  he 
might  have  had  a  most  decisive  majority.    Sorry  are  we/to 
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TOoaik^  that  tome  indtTidaak^  of  oonnderable  station^  wcfre 
fiot  equallf  coBflribsteBt  in  voting  for  faim^  as  wtm  he  in  it Iwinf 
te  accede  to  their  views.  Many  whom  we  conceived  to 
entertain  the  most  decided  and  conseientious  lepngnenee  to 
tfeiat  important  meaam^  just  mentioned^  did  not  senile  to  vote 
for  Ub  lordship  nevertheless.  K  they  be  sincere  in  the  opinions 
42iey  express^  we  affirm^  whatever  we  may  tiiink  of  the  sound* 
ness  of  those  opinions^  that  they  ought  to  have  governed 
iheir  votes.  We  have  not  yet  done  with  this  strange  and 
disgraceful  transaction.  Certain  persons  professing  politieal 
<q[»nions  direetiy  opposed  to  those  of  the  Speaker  resolved 
to  vote  for  faim^  and  would  vote  for  no  one  else.  They 
must  have  totally  misapprehended  what  they  ^ere  about. 
The  Speaker^  it  has  been  alleged,  acquits  himsdf  very 
well  in  the  chair ;  but  he  gains  thereby  no  personal  tiHete 
the  support  of  a  Whig  member  of  the  university.  To  a  Tory  he 
may  be  recommended  as  one  of  a  &mily  whose  borougiis,  and 
diey  are  not  few,  have  uniformly  returned  men,  exhibiting  a 
very  hearty  rdianee  on  the  wisdom  and  integrity  ^  the  ruling 
powers.  But  Mr.  Cfaariies  Manners  Sutton  has  and  can  have  no 
claim  upon  the  suffrage  of  any  man  who  calls  himself  Wfaig>ar 
Ubecai,  or  any  tbing  but  a  downright  Toiy.  If  he  be  a  good 
Speaker,  let  a  Wh^  who  thinks  so  vote  hkn  into  the  diair.  So 
fit  he  may  indulge  his  predilection ;  and  so  £iir  he  may  rewaid 
Mr.  Sutton's  merits.  But  to  vote  a  man  into  padtament, 
there  always  to  divide  against  him,  is  mere  asockery. 

Agamst  die  justice  of  our  animadveniotts  upon  all  thk 
curious  shtd&ing  and  tergiversation,  we  diall  probably  be  told 
tliat  our  notions  of  public  duty  te«d  towards  tiie  extreme  to 
whidi  a  certain  philosopher  "(not  yet  dead)  oazried  his  priii» 
dlples:  principles  wbicfa  we  shall  be  the  first  to  allow,  at  one 
tine  threatened  tiie  very  existence  of  society,*  being  tiien«s 
{■evalent  as  they  are  now  oonqlletety  exuded:  we  shidl  be 
told,  too,  that  tiiere  is  virtue  in  acting  upon  die  impulsesJoC 
fidendUbip,  consanguinity,  and  gratitude,  and  P^^e's  •deacnp^ 
tbn  of  the  ^paosion  uf  Ihe  affEutionsiram  a  sin^e  point  will 
not  improbably  be  quoted.  WeriuOlfldkKybetold  thatpiditical 
aoonoBity  is  a  fievoe  and  featftd  tiling,  aMl»tiMit  it  is  wtHto 
tempOT  its  vudence  by  adudtting  tiie  oounCieiaetion  of  private 
affecfemi  rod  attarh|am»,   T^$&dlwAiUkm9^MiBk*wtlimm 
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a  ready  answer*-— W0  are  far  bom  maintaiiimg  genecafijr, 
ahhongh  such  cases  may  exist  in  potentM  rerum,  tiiat  private 
dutieB  are  to  be  postponed  topaUic  ones :  but  we  certainly  do 
inaist  that  to^sndulge  n  private  regard  we  cannot  be  allowed  to 
do  a  ptdilic  wrong :  we  must  not  pilfer  the  exchequer  to  en*- 
rick  a  friend  or  relieve  a  pauper — we  must  not  witb  the  half- 
eiTilued  Irishman  bear  false  witness^  in  order  to  excu^te  a 
iunther ;  and  we  must  not,  in  the  face  of  our  fellow  citizens, 
give  our  suffrage  >  to  a  man  ^riiose  counsels  we  conceive  will 
prove  injurious  to  the  commonwealth.  The  elective  franchise 
is  a  public  trust  to  be  exercised  for  the  benefit  of  the  state, 
aoid  is  not  given  us  to  gmtify  a.  friend  or  to  aggrandise  a 
relation*  If,  indeed,  aa  individual  invested  with  such  a  trust  be 
devoid  of  political  sentiment,  or  be  conscious  that  his  opinions 
are  too  vague  and  unsettled  to  be  made  the  grounds  of  an 
election,  he  ought  either  to  abstain  altogether,  or  if  he  woH 
act,  as  in  other  matters  of  authority,  he  ought  to  be  .guided  :by 
Ae  judgmcirt,  not  of  tihose  whom  he  loves  best,  but  of  those 
.ifriiom  he  thinks  most  wise  and  mostvurtuous.  Iwet  not,  how- 
ever, any  man,  at  this  day,  and  in  this  country,  av&w  without 
i^iame  that  he  entertains  no  political  opinions.  It  is  his  duty  to 
iorm  them  3  and  it  behoves  him  not  less  by  his  public  con«- 
dttct  than  by  his  private,  to  set  an  example  to  his  fellow 
dttzens,  Retigkm  and  reason  admonish  us  alike  to  inforaa 
ourselveB  in  our  public  «nd  private  duties,  in  our  duty 
to  God  and  toman.  And  of  our  duties  towards  man,  will  it  be 
affirmed  tiiat  these  wluch  regard  the  wel&re  of  «n  individual 
are  to  be  ranked  above  those,  by  the  neglect  or  tx^sfieasance  of 
Yrindi  the  hi^piness  of  miOions  may  be  compromised  ?  We 
aepak  to  the  temples  of  the  Almighty,  as  weU  to  evince  our 
sense  of  the  adoration  we  owe  him,  as  to  render  that  adoration  $ 
and sMil  we  imaginethat  in  Ae  councils  of  our  country  we 
ave  not  abo  boimd  to  bear  oar  attestaikm  to  the  truth?  Tlie 
Uttaeuae  is  oidy  ia  degree. 

ArguaacDts  dnmm  fram  %antti^ 
audi  JM  thai^Pope  above  rtfeseed  to,  are  extremely  deinstve 
and  Jaugerous ;  fawt  tibey  wgce  below  tiie  notice  >c€<he»logicd. 
and  accurate  reasmier  if  tiiey  wi»e  not  sometimes  usgedwitb 
auecess  to  indi^kent  aad  Jhafic^mjasds.  We  haiw  heard  <tihia 
fpa^ttcahrpaaMigpe  eked  with  geottteff^    Libs  ifr.  Bwke'a 
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well  known  burning  house,  it  has  prevailed  with  those  whom 
the  most  con^lete. train  of  argument  would  have  &iled  to 
convince.  Having  above  replied  to  the  objection  presented  in 
a  tangible  form  to  our  doctrines,  we  shall  take  leave  of  Mr. 
Pope's  circles  with  a  ^'  valeant  quantum  valere  posstmt." 

We  come  to  the  last  objection,  which  is  equally  fdtile  with 
the  others  we  have  noticed.  It  cuts,  both  ways,  and  there- 
fore proves  nothing.  You  alike  neutralize  the  venom  of  party 
spirit  by  leaving  the  nearest  and  dearest  friends  to  take  oppo- 
site sides,  or  by  authorizing  individuals  to  surrender  them- 
selves to  the  impulse  of  personal  attachment,  and  to  associate 
with  men  whose  principles  they  reprobate ;  with,  however^ 
this  (Ufference^  that  under  the  latter  arrangement  a  duty  is 
violated  which,  under  tiie  former,  is  observed. 

Nor  can  we  dismiss  this  discussion  without  professing  our 
inability  to  comprehend  how  it  is  possible  to  approve  the  in- 
terference of  personal  attachment  when  a  public  duty  is 
involved,  and  to  reprobate  in  a  similar  case  the  control  of  an 
individual  interest.  If  a  Tory  barrister  may  lawfully  support 
Mr.  Scarlett,  and  a  great  Whig  leader.  Lord  Hervey,  from 
indirect  motives,  why,  we. demand,  shall  not  every  humble 
shopkeeper,  in  every,  borough  throughout  the  empire,  be 
allowed  to  truckle  away, his  .franchise  with  the  nearest  de- 
pendent of  ministers  ?  Sore  we  are  that  according  to  all  the 
measures  of  justice  by  which  we.can  try  the  matter,  the  shop- 
keeper must  be  pronoimced  the  minor  delinquent.  By  what 
sophistry  can  the  humble  tradesman's  soUeitude  to  provide 
for  his  necessitous  &mily  be  made  to  appear  more  repre-* 
heiisible  than  the  learned  brother's  desire  to  compliment  Mr: 
Scarlett,.  or  the  noble. personage's  wish  to  set  a  pltitne  in  the 
cap  of  his  young  relative  ? . 

But  such  are  ever  the  difficulties  into  which  we  fall  when 
we.  abandon  the  broad  open  road  of  honest  ri^t  forward 
integrity.  All  is  plain  and  clear  while  we  are  guided  by  strict 
honour  and  principle  ;  but  when  we  begin  to  palter  and  pre- 
varicate with  our  duties,  we  soon  mistily  our  understandings^ 
and,  under  cover  of  the  doud,  involve  ourselves  in  culpability 
from  which  we  should  before  have  recoiled. 

Before. we  .close,  our  remarks,  we  cannot  help  noticing  the 
curious,  evidence  of  the  influence  of  ministerial  power  upon 
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the  university  (in  all  cases  when  religious  prejudice  does  not 
intervene)  afforded  by  the  statement  of  some  previoiu  elections^ 
prefixed  to  the  poH  book  published  on  the  present  occasion. 

In  1780^  Sir  James  Mansfield^  then  soHdtor^general, 
was  the  first  of  four  candidates^  and  Mr.  Pitt^  then  the  Hon. 
Wm.  Pitt,  the  last.  In  1784  Mr.  Pitt^  then  First  Lord  of 
the  Treaeury  and  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer y  stood  at  the 
top^  and  Sir  Jas.  Mansfield^  no  longer  solicitor ,  at  the  bottom. 
Again^  in  1806^ the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne^  thenLord  H.  Petty j 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer y  was  the  first  on  the  poll;  In 
1807^  the  same  nobleman,  then  Lord  H.  Petty,  and  no  longer' 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  was  at  the  bottom. 

Our  readers  are  probably  aware  that  Oxford  from,  we  sup- 
pose, a  consciousness  of  the  unerring  rectitude  of  her  choice^ 
does  not  discard  her  representatives  at  each  successive  elec- 
tion, but  gives  them  life  estates  in  their  seats.     Cambridge, 
a  no  less  learned  and  infallible  body,  does  hot,  however^ 
adhere  so  strictly  to  this  rule  |  and  we  are  quite  sure  she  may 
rejoice  that  an  opportunity  will  thus,  at  no  distant  period, 
present  itself,  at  which  she  may  retrieve  her  reputation.  There 
is  one  class  of  the  electors  to  whom,  before  parting,  we  should 
wish  to  address  a  word :  they  are  those  virtuous  and  meri- 
torious individuals,'  who  at  much  personal  inconvenience  and 
expense  have,  on  the  present  occasion,  repaired  to  Cambridge^ 
to  support  an  unsuccessful  candidate.    Let  them  not  repine 
at  the  sacrifice  they  have  made;    let    them   not   imagine 
it  has   been  ^vholly  unproductive.    The  occasion  which  it 
presents     for    the  honest  and   independent   expriession   of 
opinion  is  perhaps  none  of  the  least  of  the  advantages  afforded 
by  our  popular  form  of  election ;  and  it  would  be  indeed  very 
erroneous,  to  appreciate  the  value  of  the  franchise,  by  its 
minute  influence  on  the  numerical  strength  of  any  body  in 
the  House  of  Commons. 
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THE  CONSTITUTIONAL  ASSOCIATION,  v.  THE 
LIBERAL. 

We  flhafl  not  be  mupected  of  any  especial  admiralaon  of 
^ihelSbtnX'"  bntoitf  dislike  or  contempt  <tf  that  ptoduetion 
most  not  blind  m  to  the  mtare  of  &e  proseeation  whielh  has 
been  commenced^  and  its  oonsequenceti  tipon  the  puMie  mind. 
On  this,  as  on  all  other  questions,  we  shaB  delirer  our  own 
free,  feariesa,  and  unbiassed  opinions,  withoiat  thiilking  for  a 
naoment  who  is  for  na,  or  who  is  againat  us.  yfhen  we  »re 
sitting  at  the  tribunal  of  our  oonndl-table,  we  shall  look  with 
a  fixed  and  steady  eye  to  the  simple  and  unalterable  principles 
of  equity  and  reason,  which  must  gorem  us  aa  judges,  without 
altering  a  tittle  ai  our  deeiaioa  on  account  of  the  rank  or 
opinions  of  the  parties,  who  aie  brou^  before  us,  aad  expeet 
sentence  at  our  hands. 

.  It  is  a  common  mistake  of  a  vast  pnopoition  of  the  commtt^ 
nity,  both  male  and  female,  tiiafcyUi  tbe  hasA  of  their  dtsappcoba^ 
lion  against  any  person  or  thing,  they  become  cardess  as  to 
tbemanner  in  which  that  thing  or  parson  is  aiCacked,  tbey  9re 
hurried  into  error  and  injustice  by  the  excess  of  their  zeal, 
their  good  feelingB,  and  their  coi^ciieaitious  detestation  of 
profligacy  or  folly.  They  forget  that  it  isa  very  bad  way  to 
put  down  one  wrong  by  the  eommismon  of  another:  and  tisiey 
may  even  rush  into  thst  most  peroidous  of  all  doctrines,  that 
tie  end  com  mmctify  the  mfioma.  It  is  thus,  that  tiie  mfiuige* 
ment  of  a  law  ou^  to  be  guacded  against  witii  the  most 
resolute  earnestness,  ^i^ien  he,  who  suffers  fcom  liiat  infringe*- 
meat,  is  mostculjpaUe  in  a  moral  pdlnt  of  view.  For  in  other 
caaes>  the  charaeter  of  tine  party  aggriefed  witt  hdp  to  vindi^ 
i^e  and  protect  the  maxima  of  fundamenial  eqdty:  the  shs*' 
picion,  which  liberty  engenders,  will  be.aaKakeand  on  tiie  alette 
but  here  the  jealousy  of  encroachment  upon  universal  right  is 
lulled  asleep :  and  in  the  horror  entertained  of  the  delinquency, 
men  are  apt  to  be  regardless  of  the  illegal  and  unconstitutionid 
method  in  which  the  delinquent  has  been  punished.  But 
nothing  can  be  more  fatal  to  freedom  or  to  justice,  than  the 
occurrence  of  such  incautious  and  short-sighted  indiBFerence. 
By  this  process  all  despotisms  hare  commenced.     Among 
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other  instances^  the  Greek  hutoiiana  infomi'^us^  that  the  thirty 
Lacedemonian  tyrants,  who  were  eetablisbed  in  Athens  alter 
the  conclusion  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  in  the  first  place  jnk 
to  an  unjustifiable  death,  without  legal  proof  of  guilt,  and  oftea 
without  trial,  the  most  unpopular  and  execrable  of  the  Athe-» 
nian  citiaens.  On  these  occadons  the  democracy  of  Athene^ 
a  body  at  least  as  foolish  as  any  mob  of  modem  times,  ex^ 
pceased  rather  pleasure  than  indignation.  Upon  the  strepjgtb^ 
however,  and  under  cover  of  this  acquiescence,  their  masteis 
soon  proceeded  to  condemn  and  execute  in  the  same  summary 
method,  the  i^ost  beloved  and  virtuous  persons  in  the  staite: 
and  it  was  only  when  torrents  of  innocent  blood  had  been 
shed,  and  dreadful  enormities  had  been  committed,  that  the 
people  opened  their  eyes  and  imderstandings,  and  rose  in 
resistance  with  that  imconquerable  energy,  which  freedom 
possesses  when  it  is  armed  against  oppression.  We  put  an 
extreme  case:  but  extreme  cases  are  the  taiest  tests  of  the 
principle  of  a  thing.  We  need  pursue  Hfe  argument  no  farther. 
It  would  be  an  insult  upon  the  common  sense  of  our  readers* 
Already,  perhaps,  our  preliminary  observations  have  been  too 
grave,  too  elaborate,  and  too  extended  for  either  the  dignity 
of  the  persons,  of  whom  we  must  now  ^ak,  or  the  impor-^ 
tance  of  the  contest,  which  we  are  about  to  discuss. 

The  Constitutional  Association  has,  it  appears,  preferred  aa 
indictment  before  the  grand  Jury  of  Middlesex,  against  the 
publishers  of  ^^  the  Liberal"  for  an  alleged  libdl  in  the  ^^  Visioa 
of  Judgment :"  and  the  grand  jury  has  found  a  true  biM.  Here,, 
then,  three  questions  come  to  be  consida^ :  the  first.  Whe- 
ther ^^the  Liberal'^  is  a  fit  subject  &>r  legal  prosecntum?  the* 
second,  whether  it  be  good  policy  to  prosecute  it  ?  the  HbM^ 
ifhether  the  members  of  the  Constitutional  Assoeiation  are  the 
most  proper  persons  to  undertake  the  task  ? 

A  vast  deal  of  nonsensical  invective  has  been  spidteoed. 
forth,  as  usual,  upooi  both  sides  of  the  question.  It  is  our 
husiness  to  hold  the  balance  even  bet^Keen  the  parties.  We 
shall  hope,  at  any  late^  to  place  the  matter  in  Jt  clearer  fighli;. 
to  -strip  it  of  those  adventitious  cutsuinstanees^  which  can  only 
peiplex  and  encumb«  the  i^al  questions  td  be  setded;  and 
speak  in  honest  sincerity?,  without  the  iaHsexfOfdlaon  ciiaetiaM 
modves,  or  personal  feelbigiu 
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First,  then,is  ^^the  Liberal''  afit  subject  of  legal  prosecution? 

This  is  a  question,  it  may  be  urged,  which  the  great  lair 
officers  of  the  kingdom  are  more  competent  to  settle  than 
ourselves :  and  moreover,  that,  besides  their  superior  compe- 
tence of  judgment,  the  point  more  immediately  belongs  to  his 
Majesty's  attorney-general  and  solicitor-general.  But,  un- 
fortimately,  if  the  attorney  and  solicitor-general  have  decided 
it  in  one  way,  the  Constitutional  Association  has  decided  it  in 
another;  and  public  opinion,  the  supreme  and  ultimate  tribu- 
nal, is  left  to  decide  between  the  two.  The  grand  jury  of  the 
county  has  also  given  its  opinion  by  returning  a  true  bill. 
Under  these  circumstances,  there  can  be  no  impropriety  or 
presumption  in  the  delivery  of  our  sentiments.  Moreover,  the 
attolmey  and  solicitor-general  formed  their  judgment,  not  upon 
the  single  question  which  we  are  now  discussing,  but  upon 
the  whole  circumstances  of  the  case. 

Nor  can  the  delivery  of  our  sentiments  upon  the  point, 
whether  **the  Liberal"-  is  a  fit  subject  for  prosecution,  be  fairly 
construed  into  an  attempt  to  bias  or  anticipate  the  verdict  of 
a  court  of  law.  Whether  any  passages  in  the  ^^  Vision  of  Judg- 
ment" constitute,  or  do  not  constitute,  a  blasphemous  or  sedi- 
tious libel,  a  jury  of  twelve  honest  Englishmen  will  best  and 
more  conscientiously  determine.  We  only  inquire,  whether 
the  poem  is  of  such  a  nature  as  to  merit  legal  indictment  ? 

Now  we  state  at  once,  that,  upon  the  very  face  of  Lord 
Byron's  poem,  it  is  and  must  be  of  such  a  nature,  as  long  as 
the  present  law  of  libel  continues  to  be  in  force. — ^s  long  as 
passages,  which  have  an  apparent  tendency  to  bring  Christi- 
anity into  ridicule  or  contempt,  are  indictable  in  a  court  of 
justice — ^incidents  and  expressions  such  as  those  which  are 
contained  in  every  stanza  of  his  Lordship's  *^  Vision  of  Judg- 
ment," must  be  proper  subjects  of  such  indictment.  We  look 
at  it  m  itself;  and  form  our  opinion  without  reference  to  any 
previous  publication.  But  here  the  cry  will  be  opened  upon 
us-—"  look  at  Mr.  Southey^s  Vision  of  Judgment."  Well ! — 
and  what,  we  ask,  is  Mr.  Southey's  "Visionof  Judgment"  to  our 
present  purpose  ?  "  Every  thing,"  we  shall  be  told : — and  we 
shall  answer — ^nothing.  Which  of  the  two  visions  is  the  more 
blasphemous,  the  more  puerile,  the  more  irreverent,  the  more 
unworthy  of  their  talents-^that  of  the  peer,  or  that  of  the 
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poet  laureate^  is  a  nauseous  question^  which  we  rejoice  that  we 
lie  under  no  obligation  to  decide.     If  what  Mr.  Southey  has 
ivritten  be  an  excuse  for  what  Lord  Byron  has  written,  then,  in 
all  cases,  one  libel  may  be  an  excuse  for  another.     Blasphemy 
may  be  an  excuse  for  blasphemy;  sedition  for  sedition; — and 
so  on  "  ad  infinitum"    If  we  wish  to  amuse  ourselves  with 
laughing  at  a  coxcomb,  he  might  tell  us  that  it  was  very  wrong, 
for  that  he  was  only  a  copy  of  as  great  a  coxcomb  as  himself, 
who  lived  in  the  next  street :  or  any  scoundrel  in  existence 
might  find  a  justification  in  the  plea  that  another  scoundrel  had 
done  the  same  villainous  actions  in  the  last  century.     Here, 
however,  it  appears  to  us,  that  the  only  diiBBcult  question, 
which  can  possibly  be  raised  is,  which  of  the  two  is  the  more 
manifest  and  the  more  deplorable— the  mischief  of  the  prin- 
ciple, or  the  absurdity  ?  But  Lord  Byron's  *^  Vision*  of  Judg- 
ment" is  a  mere  quiz  upon  Mr.  Southey,  "  a  piece  of  squibbery'* 
from  beginning  to  end.     Be  it  so :  but  the  real  point  to  be 
settled  is,  whether  ^^  the  said  piece  of  squibbery"  as  it  has 
been  ridiculously  called,    contains  the    noxious   ingredient 
of  blasphemy  or  sedition  ?     What,  in  the  name  of  common 
sense,'  has  the  English  nation,  or  an  English  court  of  judica- 
ture, to  do  with  the  personal  squabbles  of  Lord  Byix)n  and  Mrl 
Southey  ?  Are  we  to  be  inundated  with  irreligion  or  radicalism, 
with  trash  and  rubbish  of  every  imaginable  \dtid,  because, 
forsooth,  one  poet  has  a  private  pique  against  another  ?    Have 
all  the  persons,  who  are  now  reading  Lord  Byron's  Vision 
read  Mr.  Sbuthey's  first  ?  or  is  it  necessary,  for  the  vindica- 
tion of  his  Lordship,  that  they  should  read  it  afterwards  ? 
Why,  in  that  case,  to  write  one  libel  may  oblige  a  man  to 
read  two.    But  this  is  really  too  absurd.    We  should  not 
only  be  deluged  with  mischievous  productions,  but  we  should 
be  impelled  to  pore  over  the  one  half,  that  we  might  fiiid  an 
excuse  for  the  delinquencies  of  the  other.    The  public  mora- 
lity and  the  public  taste  would  be  wonderfully  improved  by 
such  a  system. 

In  considering,  therefore,  whether  *Hhe  Liberal*'  is  a  pro- 
per subject  for  legal  prosecution,  we  shall  leave  the  unfor- 
tunate hexameters  of  Mr.  Southey — ^for  imfortunate  enough 
they  are — entirely  out  of  the  question.  The  opposite  princi|)le 
is  only  fittobe  scouted  and  swept  away  by  the  torrent  of  universal 
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deriBion.  Tbe  aigumento^  which  are  applicable  to  the  imputed 
Uasphemy^  are,  of  course,  as  applicable  to  the  imputed  sedi- 
tion.  We  are  disposed,  upon  the  whole,  to  lay  down  the 
doctrine,  that  the  drift  and  tendency  of  a  work  are  always  suf- 
ficiently discernible  in  the  work  itself :  and  that  its  intrinsic 
merits  or  demerits  are  the  only  safe  grounds  of  legal  investi- 
gation. The  question,  therefore,  which  we  have  to  decide 
becomes  a  matter  of  opinion  with  regard  to  the  contents  of 
Lord  Byron's  <^  Vision  of  Judgment,''  as  it  appears  in  ^^  the 
liberal :"  and  that  question  we  are  inclined  to  answer  in  the 
afiBnnative.  We  mean  simply,  that  the  poem  contains  jprenui 
Jade  as  many  libeUous  qualities,  as  most  other  works  which 
are  indicted  in  the  same  manner. 

But  is  it  good  policy  to  prosecute  the  publishers  of  ^^  the 
Liberal  ?"  This  is  a  very  different  question  ficom  the  former; 
and  this  question  we  woidd  answer  in  the  negative.  Our  rea- 
son is  very  plain  and  very  old.  We  think  that  there  is  very 
little  wisdom  in  such  prosecutions  at  all.  They  are  a  lever  to 
sedition  and  blasphemy.  They  almost  imply  a  suspicion,  on 
the  part  of  the  prosecutors,  that  the  established  institutions 
in  church  and  state  have  not  truth  and  justice  on  their  side. 
*^  Magna  est  Veritas,  et  prevalebit,"  is  an  axiom,  which,  though 
always  on  the  tongue,  seems  haxdly  ever  impressed  upon 
the  heart ;  else,  it  must  be  felt  that  such  indictments  are 
unnecessary.  In  private  libels— in  malicious  attacks  upon 
individual  character^— we  would  almost  always  advise  an 
appeal,  on  tibe  part  of  the  injured  person,  to  a  court  of  law :— * 
but  in  matters,  which  involve  general  principles,  and  such 
points  of  religion  or  government  as  are  left  open  to  all, — we 
we  would  say  in  general ;  let  the  press  be  combated  by  the 
press.  In  this  country,  honourable  and  constitutional  writes 
mtest  be  an  overmatch  for  the  dishonest,  the  factious,  and  the 
corrupt.  Argument  and  ridicule  will  be  dF  far  more  avail 
than  incaix^eration  or  fine.  They  will  make  the  diampiops  of 
impiety  or  revolution  victims  to  their  own  madness^  without 
causing  them  to  enjoy  the  reputation  of  martyrs.  If  ^^  the 
liberal"  had  been  left  to  its  own  stupidity,  and  the  efibrts  ^d 
<mt  cdleagues  and  ourselves,  it  would  have  been  put  down 
in  three  months,  or  sunk  into  utter  insignificance ;  as  it  is,  it 
may  survive  for  as  many  mcxre,  and  do  infinite  mischief  while 
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St  sumves :  it  would  have  sunk  to  the  bottom  by  its  own 
weight ;  but  it  may  be  now  kept  buoyant  by  prosecution,  and 
'*  swim  on  the  bladders,"  which  the  Constitutional  Association 
has  provided. 

We  entertain,  indeed,  no  fond  affection  for  the  English  law 
of  libel,  as  it  stands ; — and  we  shall  seize  an  early  opportunity 
of  explaining  the  grounds  of  our  dislike.  We  are  sure  that 
its  effect,  upon  the  whole,  is  to  increase  the  number  and  the 
influence  of  profligate  and  dangerous  productions.  Indictment 
at  law  is  by  far  the  best  advertisement  of  a  bad  book.  It 
augments  its  sale  and  circulation  with  far  greater  rapidity  than 
any  other  plan,  which  could  possibly  be  adopted.  It  assists 
libellers ;  it  makes  the  composition  of  libels  a  profitable  trade. 
At  present,  it  is  often  worth  a  man's  while  to  be  prosecuted 
for  a  libel  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view;  in  addition  to  the 
circumstance,  that  he  is  a  demigod  among  radical  reformers, 
a  ^^  triton  of  the  minnows"  for  his  life.     • 

On  general  gtounds,  therefore,  we  consider  it  unwise  to 
prosecute  ^^  the  Liberal :"  and  not  from  any  tenderness  which 
We  feel  towards  Mr.  Southey.  Let  him  bear  the  consequences 
of  his  own  sins.  If  it  be  necessary  to  denounce  the  stanzas  of 
Lord  Byron,  and  they  cannot  be  denounced  without  exposing 
the  hexameters  of  Mr.  Southey — ^let  them  be  exposed.  We 
would  not  stop  the  course  of  legal  retribution  to  screen  an 
individual,  who  writes  birth-day  odes,  and  belongs  to  the 
ruling  party  in  church  and  state.  ^^  Fiat  justitia :  ruat  coelum" 
— ^which  we  would  translate,  ^^  Let  justice  b^  done,  even  at 
the  expense  of  a  poet  laureate !" 

At  the  same  time,  let  it  not  be  supposed  that  on  this  occa- 
sion we  would  put  Mr.  Southey  and  Lord  Byron  on  the  same 
level ;  since  we  conceive  the  design  and  motives  of  the  one  to 
have  been  entirely  different  from  the  design  and  motives 
of  the  other. 

Again,  if  prosecutions  for  piublic  libels  must  be  conducted 
on  the  present  system,  we  see  no  reason  why  the  publisher 
of  "  the  Liberal"  should  not  suffer  with  the  rest.  The  blow 
struck  at  the  publisher  might  reach  the  writer.  It  would  be 
curious  to  see  whether  Lord  Byron  would  act  up  to  the  spirit 
of  his  declaration,  contained  in  the  published  letter  to  his 
*' faithful  bibliopole/'  Mr.  Murray;  whether  he  would  come 
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to  England  and  endure  the  punishment  in  his  own  person : 
whether  the  "  me,  me,  adsum  qui  feci,"  was  indeed  to  be 
realized,  or  to  turn  out  a  mere  idle  and  empty  boast.  On  all 
accounts  too— for  the  sake  of  justice — for  the  sake  of  huma- 
nity— for  the  sake  of  manliness — ^for  the  sake  of  conimon 
honesty — let  not  Lord  Byron  write  his  "  Vision  of  Judgment*' 
with  impunity,  while  imprisonments  and  mulcts  must  a.w:ut 
the  Carlisles,  the  Waddingtons,  ^*  et  hoc  genus  omne,*'  the 
wretched  crew  of  uninformed,  and  starving,  and  desperate 
men.  Let  not  the  principal  traitors,  the  ringleaders  of  the 
conspiracy,  escape,  while  the  miserable  tools  and  accomplices 
are  tried  and  gibbeted  without  mercy. 

With  regard  to  the  third  question  we  can  feel  no  doubt. 
The  members  of  the  Constitutional  Association  are  not  the 
proper  persons  to  undertake  the  task  of  prosecution.  We  had 
really  hoped  that  the  society  was  defunct.  It  has  long  existed 
only  for  the  benefit  of  its  attorney  and  its  spies.  We  had 
hoped  that  when  they  found  the  sense  of  the  country  to  be 
entirely  against  them,  the  more  respectable  individuals  would 
have  withdrawn  their  names,  and  the  rest  would  have  aban- 
doned their  unthankful  office  in  utter  despair.  This  illustrious 
body  has  been  languishing  for  some  time,  both  in  its  funds  and 
its  reputation :  but  like  the  dying  man,  who  rouses  himself 
with  a  momentary  and  ominous  strength  a  few  hours  before 
his  decease,  it  has  summoned  up  a  morbid  and  convulsive 
energy  on  the  eve  of  dissolution.  It  would  perhaps  expire 
like  a  squib,  with  a  report  and  a  blaze.  But  we  shall  not 
attempt  to  divine  motives.  We  know,  however — and  it  is  one 
of  the  most  unfortunate  circumstances  connected  with  the 
whole  affair — that  most  persons  attribute  to  it  the  same  design 
which  is  imputed  by  the  Examiner  itself : — ^the  official  gazette 
of  Lord  Byron  and  Mr.  Huiit. 

"  The  Mock  Constitutional  Association  have  indicted  '  the 
Liberal'  for  a  pretended  libel  in  the  *  Vision  of  Judgment,* 
We  think  we  know  the  secret  of  this  attempt.  The  miserable 
crew  have  been  in^  sad  disgrace  lately,  with  their  proceedings 
against  fustian- cutters  and  poor  news- venders,  and  have  been 
rebuked  even  from  the  bench,  for  their  *  oppression*  in  over- 
•  whelming  the  humble  objects  of  their  persecution  by  the 
aggravated  delay  and  expense  of  legal  forms.  In  this  desperate 
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plight^  with"  character  utterly  gone,  and  the  stock-purse  pretty- 
well  exhausted,  '  something  must  be  done'  to  raise  them  out 
of  the  mire.  Accordingly,  a  work  of  high  reputation,  by  a 
noble  author,  is  attacked,  in  order  that  they  may  at  least 
attract  public  attention,  if  not  reach  '  a  bad  eminence'  in 
public  estimation,  by  the  distinguished  xrharacter  of  the  per- 
son struck  at.  Messrs.  Murray  and  Adolphus  are  doubtless 
as  much  elevated  by  the  idea  of  forcing  a  man  of  genius  and 
rank  into  the  lists,  as  a  blackguard  dustman  would  be  in 
compelling  a  gentleman  to  fight  with  him  in  the  streets." 

We  have  elsewhere  stated  our  opinion,  as  to  the  general 
principle  and  tendency  of  the  Constitutional  Association.  To 
that  statement  we  refer:  as  we  have  no  disposition  to  retract 
it.  Here,  then,  we  would  only  ask  the  members,  who  it  was 
that  made  them  public  accusers  ?  or  who  wishes  them  to  be 
political  prosecutors  ?  If  it  was  prudent  to  indict  the  pub- 
lishers of/' the  Liberal,"  for  a  libel  on  the  character  of  the  late 
king,  are  not  the  attorney  and  solicitor-general  of  the  present 
the  fit  persons  to  prefer  the  indictment?  Would  it  not,  in 
such  a  case,  be  their  especial  business  ?  And  if  they  decline 
the  task,  is  it  not  to  be  supposed  that  they  have  formed  their 
determination  upon  rational  and  sufficient  grounds?  and  con- 
sequently, that  the  presuming  meddlers,  who  interfere  with 
the  functions,  which  properly  belong  to  the  law  officers  under 
the  Crown,  are  injuring  the  very  cause  for  which  they  affect 
to  labour.  Juries,  we  understand,  are  often  unwilling  to  con- 
vict in  criminal  actions  brought  into  court  by  the  Constitutional 
Association.  When  they  would  give  a  verdict  of  guilty-^- 
even  upon  an.  ex-officio  information — even  to  the  attorney- 
general — ^they  would  return  a  verdict  of  "  not  guilty"  to  this 
officious  body  of  self-constituted  prosecutors.  Such  conduct 
on  their  parts  may  not  be  strictly  right,  but  we. all  know  that 
it  is  perfectly  natural.  Men.  of  common  understandings, 
without  the  slightest  dishonesty  of  intention,,  will  be  swayed-r-, 
and  powerfully  sverayed — ^by  erroneous  or  mixed  motives  of 

which  they  are  not  conscious  to  themselves. 

In  short,  the  only  possible  circumstance  which  can  raisje 
"the  Liberal,"  with  its  writers,  or  its  publishers,  in  general 
esteem,  is  to  be  prosecuted  by  the  Constitutional  Associa- 
tion; and  be  bespattered  with  abuse  by  some  Old  Bailey 
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counsel^  who  is  ready^  for  a  sufficient  fee^  to  do  any  dirty 
work  under  the  sun.  We  would  yet  hope  that  the  foffce  o( 
folly  will  not  proceed  so  far.  After  such  an  expression  of 
our  opinions,  we  shall  survey  the  contest  from  a  distance, 
and  wait  the  event.  For  ourselves^  as  friends  of  order  and 
moderation,  we  look  upon  the  two  parties,  who  are  now 
pitted  against  each  other,  with  equal  dislike.  To  any  one  of 
our  readers  we  would  say — as  the  Eton  Grammar  has  it, 
*'  Utrum  harummavis  accipe ;"  but  we  vau&%  beg  leave  to  decline 
taking  part  with  either. 

A  propos  of  "  the  Liberal,"  we  have  two  words  of  explana- 
tion to  ofifer.  It  has  been  hinted  to  us  that  we  have  insi« 
Buated  an  unjust  charge  against  Mr.  Leigh  Himt.  We  have 
heard,  that  so  fax  from  its  being  true,  that  Mr.  Hunt  urged 
Lord  Byron  either  to  begin  or  to  continue  ^^  the  Liberal,' '  his 
Lordship  was  himself  the  original  projector,  and  is  now  the 
most  determined  prosecutor  of  the  work.  If  it  be  so,  we  have 
done  Mr.  Hunt  some  wrong,  and  we  are  sorry  for  it :  but 
what  then  are  we  to  think  of  Lord  Byron  ?  He  must  have, 
indeed,  a  strange  idea  of  what  is  due  either  to  himself  or  to 
society. 

CORONER'S  INQUEST  EXTRAORDINARY. 

The  following  piece  of  intelligence  has  reached  us — ^we 
believe,  ^^  exclusively y^*  as  the  newspapers  would  saj.  A 
coroner's  inquest  extraordinary  is  about  to  be  held — ^time  and 
place  not  specified"-*-upon  the /ame  of  Lord  Byron,  which  ha» 
been  found  dead.  Great  suspicions  of  violence  are  enters 
tained,  both  from  some  apparent  marks,  and  from  the  circimi- 
stance  that  the  said  fame  was  expected,  in  the  natural  course 
of  things,  to  exist  for  many  ages.  The  most  likely  verdict— 
we  are  further  informed,  is  either  ^^felo  de  se^*  or  ^^  wilful 
murder, against  those  two  most  notorious  offenders  ^Werner* 
and  ^  the  Liberal.'  *'  We  hope,  very  shortly — as  the  news*< 
papers  wouldagain  say — ^that  we  shall  be  able  to  give  the  full  par- 
ticulars of  this  most  mysterious  a&ir.  Perhaps,  after  all,  the 
death  may  be  a  mistake : — and  the  fame  of  his  Lordship  may 
be  only  grievously  attacked— or  dangerously  wounded,  by 
the  atrocious  criminals  aforesaid*-*-or  languishing  under  som© 
temporary  disorder. 
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LETTER  TO  THE  COUNCIL  FROM  A  CHURCHMAN. 


edinburgh  review,  no,  7a,'-answer  to  the  letter. 

Gentlbmen, 

I  ADDRESS  myself  to  you  all;  but  more  particularly  to  one 
among  your  number,  who  professes,  like  myself,  to  be  a  mem* 
ber  of  the  established  church.  It  is,  I  confess,  with  some 
p^  and  regret,  that  I  read  the  letter  to  the  bishop  of  Peter* 
borough,  in  your  last  number.  With  the  article  itself  I  have 
no  quarrel.  It  appears  written  in  the  proper  spirit — a  spirit, 
temperate,  respectful,  and  impartial.  Nor  do  I  think  it  neces* 
sary  to  state,  whether  my  own  opinion  coincides  with  the 
sentiments  which  you  have  expressed  upon  the  subject  under 
^scussion. 

But  let  me  seriously  ask  you.  Gentlemen,  whether  the 
present  is  the  proper  time  for  you,  and  men  like  you,  to  give 
a  single  hint,  which  carries  with  it  the  semblance  of  dislike  to 
episcopal  authority ;  or  which  may  be  construed  into  such 
dislike.  You  can  hardly  be  ignorant  of  the  attacks,  equally 
stupid,  wanton,  and  malicious,  which  are  daily  made  upoa 
chiurch  discipline  and  church  property.  These  attacks  are 
<^en  and  undeniable;  but  they  convey  with  them  covert 
insinuations  against  the  religion  of  our  fathers — ^the  religioa 
of  the  state.  Christianity  itself  is  assailed  under  the  pretence 
of  exposing  the  abuses  of  the  clergy.  All  are  encouraged 
who  bring  forward  dark  and  malignant  suggestions  against 
established  institutions — 

Bat  most  of  all  the  rools  who  scribble 
Tiieir  crudities  against  tiie  Bible. 

For  myself.  Gentlemen,  I  confess  that  I  am  a  churchman  ; 
but  I  repel,  with  scorn,  the  imputation  which  is  urged  against 
our  body,  of  intolerance  and  bigotry.  I  am  neither  ashamed 
of  my  cloth,  nor  see  any  reason  to  be  ashamed  of  it.  It  is  an 
accusation,  as  false  as  it  is  grievous,  that  the  English  clergy 
in  general  are  actuated  by  selfish  and  narrow-minded  feelings, 
in  a  greater  degree,  at  least,  than  all  men  are,  and  all  men 
must  be.    It  cannot  justiy  be  imputed  to  them^  that  they 
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prefer  the  interests  of  a  part  to  the  interests  of  the  whole-— 
ot  in  other  words^  their  own  emolument  to  the  good  of  iiie 
country.  Still  less  is  it  true  that  they  ought  to  be  reckoned 
among  the  ui^eless  and  unproductive  members  of  society ; — if 
we  consider  the  term  utiproductive,  not  in  the  confined  and 
wretched  sense  of  the  political  economists^  as  regarding  no- 
thing more  than  the  quantity  of  food^  or  the  raw  materials  of 
manufacturing  industry^  but  in  its  higher  and  mpre  compre- 
hensive meaning,  with  reference  to  moral  as  well  as  phy- 
sical good — ^to  the  production  of  order,  of  happiness,  and  of 
virtue. 

Yet  there  are  inen — ^it  is  notorious — and  their  number  is  by 
no  means  inconsiderable — ^who  studiously  represent  the 
English  clergy  as  the  drones  and  caterpiUars  of  the  landJ 
They  would  abolish — ^not  episcopacy — ^not  the  hierarchy — but 
the  established  church.  In  these  latter  days  every  thing  must 
be  changed.  Englishmen,  inflated  with  the  pride  of  ^^  philo- 
sophy and  vain  deceit,"  would  follow  the  example  of  the 
French  and  the  Spaniards.  They  would  get  rid,  in  the  pleni- 
tude of  their  wisdom,  not  merely  of  every  archbishop  and  every 
bishop,  but  of  every  beneficed  clergyman,  and  every  stipen- 
diary curate  in  the  kingdom.  •  They  forget  the  truth,  *  which 
is  not  the  less  true  because  I,  who  say  it,  am  a  churchman, 
that  there  neither  exists,  nor  ever  did  exist,  in  any  country,  a 
body  of  men,  more  conspicuous  for  their  learhing,  their 
morals,  or  their  general  respectability,  than  the  clergy  of  Eng- 
land : — and  that  the  clergy  of  England,  on  the  Whole,  were 
never  more  learned,  more  moral,  and  more  generally  re- ' 
spectable,  than  at  the  present  moment. 

I  cannot.  Gentlemen,  read  with  patience  the  lucubra- 
tions of  ignorant  or  designing  writers^  who  affect  to  consider 
the  spoliation  of  the  church  as  no  spoliation  whatsoever — ^but 
a  mere  act  of  retributive  justice.  Can  they  be  ignorant  that 
any  fundamental  change  or  convulsion  in  the  church  will 
lead,  in  all  human  probability,  to  a  revolution  in  the  state? 
Can  they  be  ignorant  that  the  two  establishments  are  insepa- 
rably connected  ;  and  that  the  one  cannot  be  subverted  with- 
out bringing  the  other  into  certain  and  immediate  jeopardy  ? 
Are  all  the  arguments  of  Burke  forgotten  ?  are  all  authorities 
to  be  despised  ?   must  all  experience  be  in  vain?     Must  not  a 
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single  act  of.  injustice  be  the  signal- for  a  thousand?  or  if 
church  property  be  inraded,  will  not  the  most  formidable  in- 
roads almost  inevitably  follow  upon  property  of ,  every  deno- 
mination^ by  whatever  persons,  and  under  whatever  tenure  it 
is  held  ?  What  right,  or  what  security  have  any  proprietors  in 
the  kingdom,  which  is  not  possessed  by  the  church,  or  the 
disposers  of  church  benefices  ?  These  questions.  Gentlemen, 
have  been  asked  a  hundred  times,  and  they  have  never  yet 
been  answ;ered — for  the  very  simple  reason,  that  no  satisfac* 
tory  answer  can  be  given. 

To  demonstrate  the  fact,  that  a  spirit  of  hostility  against 
the  established  church,  and  the  regular  clergy,  is  now  in 
active  operation,  I  shall  refer,  not  to  the  stupid  libels  of  a 
newspaper,  or  the  inteniperate  and  hungry  invectives  of  the 
idtrarreformers,  but  to  one  of  the  most  widely  circulated  and 
influential  productions  of  the  day ;  which  is  well  known  to  be 
the  organ  of  the  Whigs — ^I  mean,  to  the  Edinburgh  Review. 
Out  ofethe  ten  articles,  of  which  the  last  number  (74)  is  com- 
posedf  three  are  expressly  devoted  to  attacks  upon  the  churck 
of  England,  either  direct  or  implied.  One  of  them  is  on  the 
case  of  Mr.  Williams,  and  the  clergy  of  Durham ;  the  second, 
like  your  own  letter,  has  reference  to  the  bishop  of  Peter- 
borough and  his  questions ;  the  third  regards  the  charge  of 
the  bishop  of  London,  delivered  to  the  clergy  of  his  diocese, 
in  July,  1822.  To  extract  the  whole  articles  is  obviously 
impossiUe  :-7^to  select  detached  parts,  and  draw  from  them  a 
conclusion,  as  to  the  tenour  of  the  whole,  might  be  deemed 
•  -unfair.  ■  I  have,  therefore,  thought  it  the  most  convincing  and 
honourable  method  of  proceeding  to  send  you,  word  for  word, 
the  index  of  contents,  as  appended  to  the  Review  itself.  It  is,. 
in  fact,  a  short  synopsis  of  the  doctrines,  inculcated  in  the  last 
two  numbers,  upon  the  subject  of  the  liturgy,  the  discipline, 
and  the  members  of  the  established  church  of  England,  and 
the  established  church  of  Ireland.  I  have  transcribed,  exactly 
as  it  stands,  every  thing  m  the  general  index,  which  bears 
upon  these  points : — therfe  has  been  neither  a  syllable  added,^ 
nor  a  syllable  oniitted. 
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EXTRACTS  FROM  THE  INDEX  Q^  THE  EDINRUR6H 
REVIEW,  No.  74. 

Articles,  the  thirty-nine,  drawn  up  by  Calvinists,  439 — ^latitude  in  in- 
terpreting, allowed  by  the^best  men  in  former  times,  440,  444, 446. 

Bi9kop9,  in  Irdand,  fire  times  tke  proper  monber,  70— 'recave  enomouB 
incomes,  71 — ^forsake  their  dioceses,  73— what  bishops  onght  to  be,  d6S— 
what  English  bishops  have  been,  370,  376. 

Bishop  of  Peterborough  has  devised  eighty-seven  interrogatories  for 
detecting  Calvinism,  433— unsupported  in  this  unusual  condact,  434 — ^his 
tyranny,  in  calling  for  short  answers,  strikingly  pointed  out,  437—- specimen 
of  the  questions,  439— of  the  answers,  448.  . 

Bishop  of  London,  has  entirely  disappointed  the  expectations  of  his 
friends,  457 — calumniates  knowledge,  458 — and  slanders  those  who  are  hb- 
bouring  to  spread  it,  459 — ^his  advice  to  his  clergy,  respecting  the  treatment 
of  curates,  protested  against,  460,461. 

Brougham,  Mr.  M.  P.,  speech  of,  a  first-rate  spedmen  of  forensic  elo- 
cpieiice,  368— argues  the  necessity  of  allowing  free  expression  of  opinions  on 
questions  of  church  government,  364— especniUy  in  the  ^ocese  of  Durham, 
367 — the  speech  terrible  in  its  irony,  invective,  and  in  its  history  and 
predictions,  358,375. 

Church  of  England,  not  more  established  nor  more  protected  than  any 
other  institution  recognised  by  law,  359 — ^in  discipline  and  in  its  constita* 
tion  the  least  refi>rmed,  361<'— with  glaring  absurdity,  priests  pretend  to  the 
power  of  forgiving  sins,  363 — parallel  between  and  the  church  of  Scot^ 
land — calls  for  congratulations  among  presbyterians,  364— excites  murmur* 
ing  and  repining  among  our  fellow  subjects  in  England,  351,  366-^-abuses 
of,  foreseen  and  denounced  by  the  apostles,  368 — ^inveighed  against  by 
Milton,  370 — ^by  bishop  Burnet,  371 — ^by  Swift,  373 — the  reform  necessary, 
375— the  church  debased  by  political  subserWency,  ib. 

Church  establishment,  Irish,  the  greatest  obstacle  to  prosperity  and 
h^)piness,  69— «a  perfect  pattern^  of  profusion  and  extravagance,  7.1 — not 
the  instrument  of  Christianity,  but  of  the  most  flagrant;  corruption  and 
abuse,  74. 

Durham  clergy  take  a  forward  part  in  electioneering,  and  all  political 
oonteations,  356— libellous  pamphlets  by  two  of  them,  353— these  reminded 
of  a  dialogue  between  themselves  and  their  apiritual  overseer^  355  act 
with  consummate  hypoci-isy,  375, 378. 

English  church,  the  people  alienated  from  the  chiefs  of  the,  by  pluralities, 
non-residence,  unequal  distribution  of  wealth,  &c.  351— and  by  comparing 
it  with  presbytery,  366. 

Church  esiabUshmetd,  69— number  of  clergy,  excessive,  70-=-their  sti- 
pend still  more  so,  71--tithe8,  atrocious  system  instituted  by  the  Irish 
House  of  Commons,  75 — the  most  sanguinary  laws  are  tithe-faiUa,  7^-* 
system  of  the  executive  government  must  be  wholly  changed,  79. 

Liturgy  of  the  English  church,  beauties  and  defects  of  the,  363— con« 
tradictions  in,  ib.— is  almost  all  Romish,  364. 

Queen,  general  indignation  excited  by  the  dbgraceful  proceedings  agunst 
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the>  113— this  more  than  fhe  Duxfaam  clergy  condd  Vear».  356— inlful  false- 
hoods respecting  her  Majesty,  by  one  of  their  number,  354. 

Right,  dirine,  of  kings  and  constibles,  prelates  and  parish  clerks,  placed 
on  the  self-same  grounds,  359. 

Tithe^stem,  in  Ireland,  inexhaustible  source'  of  contention  and  murder, 
75— -number  of  tithe  oases  in  different  counties — the  expense  ruinous,  77— 
tithes,  if  not  abolished,  must,  at  all  events,  be  commuted,  7d. 

Surely^  Gentlemen,  a  man  must  be  blind  indeed  to  mis- 
take the  spirit  which  actuated  the  composition  of  these 
articles.  In  the  case  of  the  Edinburgh  reviewers,  it  is  mixed 
up,  I  am  aware,  with  many  feelings  of  a  nature  purely  poli- 
tical. It  is  mainly  attributable,  perhaps,  to  a  dislike  of  a 
Tory  administration ;  to  disappointment  in  the  struggle  for 
place  and  power ;  and  to  a  desire,  not  so  much  to  revolu- 
tionize the  church  or  demoralize  the  people,  as  to  perplex  th6 
government.  Yet  still  there  is  much  which  betrays  a  radical 
contempt  and  hatred  of  the  ecclesiastical  establishment. 

Now,  Gentlemen,  I  would  put  to  you,  in  conclusion,  a 
plain  and  simple  question  : — do  you,  or  do  you  not,  partake 
such  sentiments  ?  I  require  a  p6sitive  and  explicit  answer.  I 
am  compelled  to  state,  that  there  appears  to  me,  on  your 
parts,  when  subjects  connected  with  the  church  are  brought 
before  your  notice,  a  sort  of  indecision  and  inconsistency— 
an  evident  desire  to  shirk  the  point — a  something  which  bears 
a  resemblance  to  subterfuge  and  evasion,  altogether  incom- 
patible with  your  professions,  and  altogether  unworthy  your 
general  candour  and  good  sense. 

Believe  me.  Gentlemen,  you  musty  sooner  or  later,  take 
one  side  or  the  other.  It  is  impossible  to  be  neutral.  '^  He 
who  is  not  with  iis  is  against  us.'^  If  you  insert  this  letter  iii 
your  publication,  I  may  perhaps  trouble  you  again.  But  I 
must  say  once  more,  that  myself  and  many  other  friends  to 
your  undertaking,  expect  you  to  deliver  your  opinions  with- 
out studied  mysteriousness,  or  barren  generalities ;  and  not 
to  keep  us  in  the  dark  upon  topics  intimately  connected  with 
the  stability,  and  repose,  and  happiness  of  tiie  empire. 

I  am.  Gentlemen, 

Your  very  obedient  servant, 

A  Churchman* 
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ANSWER^  FROM  THB  COUNCIL. 
Sir, 

In  considering  your  letter,  we  have  thought  it  worthy  of 
being  presented  to  our  readers.  You  must,  nevertheless,  ex- 
cuse us  from  giving  a  full  answer  to  your  demands,  upon  the 
many  difficult  and  complicated  matters  relating  to  the  church. 
We  have  no  room,  at  present,  to  grasp  the  whole  compass  of 
the  subject.  Yet  we  pledge  ourselves,  at  no  distant  period, 
to  speak  upon  it  with  as  much  explicitness,  as  much  earnest- 
ness, and  as  much  courage,  as  either  you,  or.  the  most  de- 
voted admirer  of  open  and  straight-forward  conduct,  can 
possibly  desire. 

We  have  now  very  little  to  say.  We  agree  with  you  in 
thinking  that  there  is  a  spirit  of  hostility  against  the  esta- 
blished church,  and  the  established  clergy ;  but  we  do  not 
think  that  this  spirit  can  be  laid  by  refusing  inquiry,  or  deny- 
ing the  very  practicability  of  amendment.  We  do  not  assent 
to  all  the  propositions  of  the  Edinburgh  reviewers  ;  neither  do 
we  entirely  coincide  witbthe  high  church  party  in  the  state.  We 
conceive,  that  there  is  a  wide  and  obvious  distinction  between 
the  church  of  England  and  the  church  of  Ireland.  The  argu- 
ments, which  are  applicable  to  the  one,  are  often  totaUy  inap- 
plicable to  the  other.  We  shall  consider  them,  therefore,  in 
separate  discussions.  We  deprecate,  as  warmly  as  yourself, 
any  invasion  of  church  property ;  but  we  are  far  from  imagin- 
ing that  a  commutation  of  tithes  would  necessarily  constitute 
such  invasion.  We  believe  that  the  enmity  which  exists, 
and  the  outcry  which  has  been  raised,  against  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal establishment,  and  more  especially  against  the  hierarchy, 
proceed  partly  from  ignorance,  partly  from  infidelity,  .partly 
from  schisms  in  points  of  faith,  partly  from  a  love  of  spolia- 
tion, and  partly  from  party  spirit.  Political  intrigue  is  at  the 
bottoni.of  religious  animosities : — to  strike  the  state  througfi 
the  church  is  a  favourite  object  with  faction.  But  the  blow 
will  be  aggravated — ^not  repelled — ^by  illiberality  and  into- 
lerance. 

For  ourselves,  we  shall  at  least  come  to  the  consideration 
of  our  church  establishment — ^its  re  venues — ^its  discipline — ^its 
gradationS'T— and  the  character  of  its  clergy,  with  minds  unin- 
fected with  party,  and  imbiassed  by  prejudice.    Our  only 
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objects  will  be^  on  the  one  ban4>  to  prpmote  tranquillity^  and 
secure  the  dignity  and  interests  of  the  church — on  the  other, 
to  conjpjy,  where  it  is  safe,  wiUi  the  spirit  of  the  age  5  and, 
as  far  as  it  may  be  practicable,  to  follow  the  wishes  and  con- 
ciliate the  affections  of  the  people.  It  is  indeed  impossible  for 
an  honest  man  to  be  neutral — as  it  is  impossible  for  an  honest 
man  to  be  indifferent;.  But  to  be  neutral  is  one  thing*— to  be 
impartial  is  anpther.  We  shall  not  stand  algoffrom  the 
contest,  but  we  shall  fight  under  our  own  banner. 

With  regard.  Sir,  to  your  accus:itions  agfdnst  our  indivi^ 
dual  conduct,  we  are  of  opinion  that  the  best  refutation  of 
them  must  be  to  publish  your  letter,  and  refer  to  all  that  we 
have  hitherto  said.  Let  our  appeal  be  made  to  our  own  state- 
ments :  we  have  no  fears  as  to  the  result.  That  any  colour- 
able charge  can  be  fixed  upon  us  of  indecision  or  subterfuge, 
either  on  the  subject  of  the  chunch  or  on  any  other  in  which 
the  welfare  of  our  country  is  involved,  we  utterly  deny. 

We  are.  Sir, 
Your  most  obedient  humble  servants. 

The  Council  of  Ten. 


THE  COUNCIL  OF  LADIES. 


In  taslcs  so  bold  can  little  men  engage  ? 
And  in  soft  bosoms  dwells  such  mighty  rage  ? 

Pope. 

We,  the  Ten,  have  got  ourselves  into  a  sad  scrape  : — that* 
is  the  fact.     The  female  community  is  up  in  arms  against  us  : 
the  very  Council  of  Ladies,  which  we  instituted  for  the  inost. 
excellent  purposes,  threatens  us  with  a  civil  war.     Already 
are  its  members  rebellious  to  our  superior  authority;  and 
already  would  they  declare  themselves  independent,  like  the 
American  colonies,  when  they  broke  off  their  allegiance  to  * 
the  mother  country;     The  great  cause  of  a  feud  so  much  to  be  * 
deplored,  is  the  following.    They  are  displeased  with  certain 
of  the  regulations,  which  we  framed  in  an  unlucky  moment 
for  their  peculiar  benefit.     Indeed,  on  the  subject  of  these' 
laws,  we  have  ourselves  received  some  severe  lectures ;  and'^ 
on  the  same  point,  many  letters  of  abuse  upon  us  have  passed 
through  our  medium  to  the  assembly  of  ladies.      Surely  this 
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b  hftfd.  We  nre,  howBTet^  most  anldouB  to  condliate  matters, 
and  make  our  peace.  We  shall,  therefore,  pablidh  the  first 
Teport  of  tiieir  transactions,  precisely  as  they  have  been  sent  to 
US— and  with  the  more  pleasure  in  the  present  instance,  as  it 
happens  to  be  a  short  one. 

The  female  parliament  ot  Great  Britain  met,  for  the  first 
time,  on  the  15th  day  of  August  1^2.  The  number  of  mem- 
bers present  was  twenty-three.  Several  letters  were  read  re- 
lating to  the  constitution  and  regulations  of  their  society.  Of 
these,  two  are  ordered  to  be  printed.  The  first  was  addressed 
to  the  Council  of  Ladies,  and  runs  in  the  following  terms  :-— 

REPORT  PROM  THE  LADIES, 
FVMALB   SbNATOBS   OF   EnOLAND  1 

I  almost  tremUe  at  the  idea  of  addressing  yoa,  who  are  to  give  laws  to 
the  whole  female  sex ;  but  I  consider  that  I  am  writing  to  English  women, 
who  will  sympathize  in  the  feeling  which  prompts  my  temerity,  and  will  forget 
tiie  weakness  of  my  language,  from  a  sense  of  the  importance  of  my  subject. 

You  are  intended,  most  august  assembly,  for  the  improvement  of  the 
female  part  of  the  world ;  but  how  can  this  end  be  obtained,  if  you  act  in  sub- 
ordination to  men,  who  shew,  by  some  of  the  regulations  imposed  on  you, 
that  they  consider  you  as  little  superior  to  thoughtless  school-girls,  and  vain 
coquettes.  I  allude  particularly  to  the  7th,  9th,  10th,  11th,  12th,  14th, 
]5th,  17th,  18th,  19th,  the  latter  part  of  the  23d,  and  the  24th  of  your 
regulations,  which  I  am  confident  you  will  find,  on  re-consideration,  insult- 
ing to  your  dignity,  as  English  women,  and  ill-calculated  to  render  your 
society  the  oracle  of  females.  I  entreat  you,  therefore,  to  call  upon  the 
Council  of  Ten  to  erase  these  rules  from  your  statutes ;  and  if  they  should 
reject  your  just  appeal,  tell  them,  that  you  renounce  all  dependence  upon 
them,  that  you  will  choose  your  own  subjects  of  debate,  be  judged  by  your 
own  laws,  and  even  presume  so  fm,  as  to  open  your  own  letters  without 
their  interposition.  You  are  proved  in  their  last  number,  logically  proved, 
to  be  the  "  loveliest,  and  noblest  creatures  in  the  universe;''  shew  them,  by 
refusing  to  submit  to  their  insults,  that  they  have  not  mistaken  your  cha^ 
radter.  The  Council  of  Ten  call  you,  the  *'  goddesses  of  their  idolatry,"  do 
not  prove  yourselves  unworthy  of  the  title,  by  becoming  slaves  to  yoor  wor- 
shippers. I  entreat  yon  not  to  be  deceived  by  the  thin  veil  of  fulsome  flat- 
tery, with  which  they  endeavour  to  conceal  their  contemptuous  opinion  of 
our  sex,  but  assert  your  dignity,  assert  your  right  of  being  sovereigns  ia 
your  own  assemblies,  and  you  will  be  respected,  and  sincerely  valued  by  all 
your  countrywomen,  and  will  overcome  the  contempt  even  of  the  Council 
of  Ten. 

If  my  sentknents  have  displeased  yon,  I  implore  ydvr  pardon ;  attribute 
my  error  to  my  zeal  for  the  dignity  of  my  sex,  and  believe  how  sincerely  I 
wish,  that  the  female  senate  of  Great  Britain  may  add  to  the  glory  of  .our 
country,  and  contribute  to  the  improvement  of  the  world. 

I  sign  myself,  with  respect.  Your  Friend, 

Xantippe. 
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Besoltttion^  proposed  by  tJie  Lady  VteAdeot,  and  carried 
imanimoualy^  ^^  that  Xantippe^  in  spite  of  her  name^  shall 
be  invited  to  become  fordiwith  a  member  of  the  female 
council/" 

The  second  letter  was  directed  to  the  Coimcil  of  Ten;  but 
that  body  had  the  candour  and  magnanimity  to  refer  it  to  us — 
the  Ladies  in  Council-^-as  being  more  peculiarly  connected 
with  our  affairs. 

Gentlemen, 

As  the  article,  which  is  headed  the  Council  of  lAdies  in  your  present 
publication,  is  professedly  drawn  up  by  yourselves,  you  will  allow  me  to 
address  a  line  or  two  to  jrou,  on  some  of  its  deviations  from  that  consis* 
tency  which  your  work  cultivates,  and  without  which  it  cannot  succeed. 
As  a  female,  I  may  say,  that  I  shall  not  be  over  anxious  for  the  instruction 
of  the  gossip,  and  I  do  not  approve  of  your  talking  of  ladies  "  taking  oaths,'' 
or  **  being  gaggpdJ*  Really  your  usual  gallant  and  refined  ideas  left  you, 
during  the  penning  of  that  part  of  the  laws  for  the  female  council,  in 
which  these  gross  stipulations  are  concerned.  Again,  if  the  female  coun- 
cil be,  as  described,  a  grave  and  weighty  board  of  appeal,  and  legisla* 
tion,  for  the  affairs  and  interests  of  woman-kind,  how.  Gentlemen,  can  it  be 
in  need  of  provisions  against  '*  tossing*  of  the  head,"  "  humming  of  tunes'' 
while  another  is  speaking,  coughing,  &c.,  which  latter  proceedings  seem 
to  be  suggested  to  you  by  the  conduct  of  members  of  parliament,  rather 
than  by  any  thing  of  the  kind  I  ever  heard  of,  as  occurring  in  the  company 
of  well  educated  women.  Really,  Gentlemen,  while  there  is  a  great  part  of 
your  remarks,  which  I  much  admire,  while  by  many  of  them,  as  a  female* 
I  am  much  gratified  and  complimented,  in  common  with  my  sex ;  I  am  so 
much  the  more  anxious  as  I  am  the  more  pleased,  that  you  should  not  forget 
for  whom  you  write,  and  spoil  an  exceUent  article,  by  a  gross  error.  The 
gossip  is  no  grave  or  weighty  character,  believe  me ;-  and  in  this  age,  when 
women  read  and  tMnk,  is  not  fit  for  our  instructress. 
I  am.  Gentlemen, 
The  sincere  well-wisher  of  your  undertaking, 

Eliza. 

Eliza's  letter  was,  on  the  whole,  approved.  Poor  Garrula 
indeed  changed  countenance  two  or  three  times  during  its 
perusal,  and  seemed  afflicted  with  that  unhappy  disorder 
called  **  the  fidgets/'  To  prove,  however,  that  she  could  be 
grave  and  sUent  upon  occasion,  she  sat  in  solemn  dignity  for 
the  whole  evening,  and  never  once  attempted  to  make  a 
flpeech. 

The  members  of  the  female  council  here  think  it  due  to 
themselves  most  explicitly,  to  declare  that  they  never  saw 
llie  regulations,  which  have  been  framed  for  their  observance. 
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until  theyiwelie  in  print.  They  v^iti  then  jimtly  ihd^naat  at 
the  majority  of  these  laws ;  and^  in  consequence^-  seiit  a  mes^ 
sage  to  the  Council. of  .Ten^  requiring,  that  the  name  of^  the 
author  should  be  given  up ;  and  that  he  should  be  delivered 
over  in  person  to  be  tried  before  their  tribunal  for  his  offence. 
The  Council  of  Ten  complied  with  our  request ;  but  begged 
that  it  might  be  .considered .  as  a  matter  of  courtesy  on  their 
parts,  and  not  as  a  precedent. 

The  Soldier  was  the  delinquent.  He  accordmgly  appeared 
before  us,  abashed,  at  our  severe  looks,  and  s^shamed  of  his 
own  impertinence.  .  He  earnestly  declared,  that  he  had  never 
felt  so  much  frightened  on  the  field  of  battle,  as  in  the  pre- 
sence of  our  offended  council.  He  was  arraigned  on  several 
charges — ^but  especially  on  the  subject  of  the  regulations  men- 
tioned by  Xantippe.  He  at  first  attempted  to  deny  our.  right 
of  jurisdiction,  and  the  authority  of  our  court.  But  this  plea 
was  overruled.  His  whole  defence  was  evasive  and  unsatis- 
factory. He  could  only  seek  to  justify  himself  by  saying, 
that  he  could  have  no  anticipation  our  assembly  would  be 
so  select  and  reverend  a  body  as  it  has  proved ;  and  that  he 
therefore  thought  it  necessary  to  impose  some  restraints  upon 
the  licence  of  tdebate,  as  is  usual  in  all  other  popular  assem- 
blies. With  regard  to  the  word  ^^  gagged,'*  he  was  guilty  of 
a  downright  fib  : — ^he  declared  it  was  a  misprint.  But  when 
we  examined  and  cross-examined  him  on  the  point,  and 
asked  him  in  mistake  for  what  other  word  it  was  printed,  the 
major  was  puzzled ;  and  asserted,  with  a  spirit  of  shuffling 
equivocation,  altogether  to  be  deprecated,  that  it  was  a  mis- 
print for  any  word  whatever,  which  we  r^ight  choose  to  sub- 
stitute in  its  place."  After  a  most  impartial  trial,  which  lasted 
for  three  hours,  he  w^as  found  guilty  of  "high  treason  against 
the  majesty  of  woman."  He  will  be  brought  up  for  judgment 
(as  we  hear  that  the  lawyers  call  it)  next  month  ;  when  his 
sentence  will  be  pronounced. 

A  remonstrance  will  be  presented  to  the  Council  of.  Ten, 
for  uitrusting  the  regulations  of  the  female  parliament  to 
a'  single  person,  and  not  considering  the  subject  of  sufficient 
moment  to  engage  the  careful  attention  of  their  whole  body. 

The  Traveller  was  next  summoned,  and  brought  beJfore 
us  :•;— but  his  trial  has  been  postponed.     He  stands  chargQjd^ 
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ftnst^^with  heifeeyi  in  expressing  a  suspicion^  ^tliat  women  ar^ 
not  in -general  the  best  judges  in  mattei^  of  human  nature, 
even  when  relating  peculmtly  to  themselves  :^^  and  secondly, 
with  unwarrantable  impertinence  in  requesting,  that  ^^more 
than  four  ladies  might  riot  be  allowed  to  speak  at  once/'  He 
is  allowed  some  time  for  preparing  his  defence.  With  regard 
to  his  *' Comparative  View,*'  it  has  been  resolved,  once  for  aD, 
that  the  ladies  of  England  fear  no  comparison  whatever ;  and 
that  they  will  never  oppose  any  salutary  investigation,  how- 
ever unfavourable  or  diisparagfaig  to  themselves,  which  may 
throw  a  new  light  over  the  general  interests  of  women,  and 
contribute  to  the  true  dignity,  honour,  and  happiness  of  the 
sex.  They  therefore  gave  their  consent  that  the  remainder  of 
his  interesting  disquisition  should  be  immediately  printed. 

Be  it  known,  that  the  female  senators  of  Great  Britain 
hereby  declare  their  determination  to  frame  a  new  set  of  re- 
gulations for  themselves ;  and  that  they  farther  invite  such- 
ladies  as  are  not  members  of  their  Council,  to  assist  them  ia 
devising  and  compiling  a  complete  code  of  laws,  fit  for  the 
strict  and  universal  observance  of  the  sex  throughout  all 
ftiture  generations. 

The  greatier  part  of  their  other  regufations  it  is  unneces- 
sary to  mention.    But  they  consider  the  last  important.  They 
unanimously  agreed,    before  their  meeting  dispersed,   that 
they  would  more  particularly  devote  themselves,  at  this  incle-. 
ment  season,  to  works  of  private  charity  and  benevolence-^ — , 
that  they  would  study  to  provide  necessaries  and  comforts  for 
the  poor— and  do  all  that  lies  in  their  power  to  procure  the^m, 
^^amerjy  Christmas  and  a  happy  new  year:" — that  they, 
would  visit  their  houses,  look  to  the  habits,  of  their  children, 
and  discover,  by  sedulous  inquiries,  who  are  the  most  proper 
objects  of  beneficence,  on  account  either  of  their  indigence  or. 
their  merits.    They  are  sure,  that  it  is  quite  needless  to  incite 
their  fellow  countrywomen  to  follow  their  example — ^to  stimu- 
late them  by  a  single  argument,  to  the  exercise  of  that  virtue 
for  which  they  seem  peculiarly  designed,  and  in  the  perform-, 
ance  of  which  they  must  always  appear  most  amiable,  and . 
most  estimable. 

Neither  need  they  express  the  hope,  that  amid  the  festivi- 
ties' of  the  season,  and  the  innocent  familiarities  which  it^ 
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a^U0w%  th^ir  emmteymomai  -mOi  nmeaibet  ter  pxaiBtw  xok 
Ipiveryv  oooasion  that  propiietf^  and  decorum^  and  refiling 
^SBOdesty  at  demeanour^  whidi  ia  tiie  brightest  and  most  en*- 
gaging  ornament  of  the  female  character  :*— and  eminenlSf 
n)quiftite^  beyofid  every  other,  to  rivet,  the  affiections  of  man. 


COMPARATIVE   VIEW  OF  LIFE  AND    HAPPINESS 
IN  EUROPE  AND  IN  THE  EAST. 

J3Y  THE  TRAVELLEB^  No,  3. 

Turkish  women,  especially  those  of  Constantinople,  are 
better  educated  than  other  Orientalists ;  they  are  more  rich, 
and  more  free,  and  more  licentious ;.  and  yet,  in  oustoms> 
and  character,  and  hostility  to  all  that  is  Christian,  do  they,^ 
in.  no  respect,  deviate  from  the  strictest  Mahometanisnu 
Besides  which,  we  are  tolerably  well  acquainted  with  their 
private  life ;  and  know  them  to  possess  splendid.and  luxuriot^^ 
habits,  which  distinguish  them  from  other  eastern  nations,, 
and  entitle  them,  exclusively,  to  enter  the  Ibts  of  happiness, 
against  the  chivalrous  dames  of  the  west.  On  the  other  side, 
I  am  rather  anxious  to  exclude  English  women  from  taking 
any  share  in  the  contest — ^not  from  any  fear  that  my  prejudicea 
should  lead  me  to  partiality — for  who  can  be  partial  where 
there  is  so  little  to  censure?  but  lest  any  remarks  which  I 
may  hereafter  be  obliged  painfully  to  exjwess  on  the  general 
-weakness  of  the  sex,  should  be  supposed  (Applicable  also  to 
them — ^I  wish  to  grow  old>  and  die  on  good  terms  with  my 
cpuntrywomen..  I  do,  therefore,  entreat  that  they  will  con- 
sider themselves  as  furnishing  a  perpetual  exception  to  all 
the  little  sensual  frailties,  which  are  so  unjustly  supposed  to  be 
universal ;  and  to  believe  that  they  exhibit,  (as  they  do  exhi-^* 
bit)  the  most  brilliant  specimens  of  all  those  amiable  virtues, 
which  are  so  justly  and  so  honourably  entitled,  feminine. 
WTith  this  understanding  well  established  between  us,  I  shall 
proceed  to  the  discussion' less*  fearfully. 

Lord  Chesterfield  has  told  us,  that  women  have  but  two 
passions;  vanity  and  love.    I  am  sick  of  Lord  Chesterfield} 
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lieliai  appbiirtedMmseif  profe9CK)rof  pc^teness  and  buxnut 
ASdire ;  aa^  dieplay^  a»  much  pedantry  in  the  (Uscharge  of 
the^former  offi«e^  as  ignorance  in  that  of  ike  latter.  Witiiouit 
Ibsn  ent^mg  into  any  armament  with  his  Lordship,  as  toUie 
accuracy  of  his  opinion^  I  shall  be  more  liberal  to  that  injured 
flex,  and  allow  tiieni  the  undisturbed  possession  of  three 
jMHaonB)  which  If  will  place  iiithe  order  of  their  supposed  influ«- 
eniae  on  the  fbmale  mind>  riz.,  lore  of  admuration,  love  of 
pleasore,  and  love-  of  power:  and  anxious  as  I  am  to 
aoknowl^9dge,  that  the  happiness  of  some  may  depend  chieffy 
en  tbeieJierciseof  their  virtues  and  sensibilities,  I  fed  obliged 
toe  believe,  that  from  tfee  indulgence  of  these  three  passionH 
affe^  dierived  mosif  of  the  enjoyments  of  most  women.  As  sueh> 
Awn)  we  witt'  successively  consider  them,  and'  endfeavourto 
SMoertain^  as  seriously  as  possible,  the  peculiiEir  infiiience  of 
each  on  the  oomparaAive  happiness  of  the  amiable  disputants, 
•II  whose  claims  we  are  about  to-  decide. 

I.  The  odmiraMon,  which  is  supposed  to  be  sought  with 
80> much  avidity,  may  be  mental  or  personal;  and  though. 
nothing  ean>  be  more  distinct  than  the  methods  by  which  the 
Vsm  of  each  displays  itself,  yet  both,  very  frequently,  degene- 
njbe  alike  into  the  folly  or  the  vice  of  vanity.  The  former* 
y»y  however,  instrumental  in  the  promotion  of  much  that  is 
driigfatftil)  and  amiable^  and  virtuous ;  as  it  gives  birth  tio 
Aiest  of  tiiat  attention,  which  well-educated  women  bestow 
•B  the  improvement  of  their  accomplishments,  and  the  adorn- 
Bient  of  t^eir  sentiments  and  conversation  :  it  is,  in  fact,  tiie 
feeus  of  polite  society — ^the  attracting  body,  round  which, 
benevolence^  and  generosity,  and  humanity,  with  all  their 
SlJlle  secondary  delicacies  and  refinements,  perform  their 
harmonious  revolutions,  and  derivebeauty  and  fertility  from 
tiie  source  of  their  splendour.  Such  are  the  inestimable 
blessings  to  society  which  may  arise,  and  which  do  arise,  from 
the  proper  application  of  female  talent;  -  and  such  the  hap^ 
piness  which  is  disseminated  by  **love  of  admiration,"  as 
Itag  as  it  is-  contented  to  remain  a  virtue. 

R  must  be  added,  that  this  happiness  is  confined  almost 
entirely  to  the  west.  The  accomplishments  of  Turkish  wonien 
are  at  las^nritilier  numerous,  nor  productive  of  niuch  human-- 
izang  eiibet  on  social  character. — Some  skill  in  embroidery— 
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a  little  indifferent  poetry— 4i  few  soft  and  melting'  loversongs^ 
compose  the  ornamental  part  of  their  education :  the  various 
graces  of  enlightened  conversation,  and.  the  thousand  plea-* . 
[|ure^  of  polished  intercourse,  flourish  not  among  them — ^Ihe; 
a^e.  chilled  by  the  Mahometaniam  of  the  soil..  . 

A.less  pleasing  task  remains  :  it  is  that  of  examining  how. 
far.  this  '^  love  of  admiration,'',  when  differently  dkected, 
maybe  productive  of  dangerous  errors,  or  finvolouB.. folly; 
fprto.that  motive,  in  itself  so  natural,,  and  in  its  possible 
effects  so  excellent,  we  must  attribute  that  impatience  of 
mediocrity,  by  which  won^en  of  no  very  uncommon  qualifi-^ 
cations  are  sometimes  driven  into  the  perilous  paths,  of  pro* 
found  and  controversial  literature.  Frail  and  unguided  adven- 
turers on  a  sea,  which  they  can  seldom  &thom,  they  trust 
most  to  the  most  treacherous  gales,  till  they  are  sbipwredced  . 
on  the  inviting  shores  of  licentiousness  and  infidelity. 

I  would  willingly  be  contradicted  in  the  assertion,,  that  in* 
IPraQce,  Germany,  and  Italy,  the  ladies  most  distinguished  for 
genius  and  literary  acquirements,  are  those  who  indulge  them-.  ^ 
selves  in  the  most  unbounded  liberality  of  opinion*,  and  free- 
dom, of   action:    whether    they    imagine  that  intellectiiat. 
splendour  reflects  some  softening  colours  on  moral  deformity,^ 
9r  that  it  is  a  proof  of  courage  to  brave  religion,  aa4  &:  part 
o(  knowledge  to  despise  virtue.     It  would,  however,  he, 
extremely  unfedr  to  deduce  from-  this  feet  any  pnxif  of  the: 
inferiority  of  the  female  intellect — to  say  to  those  active,., 
curious,  and  speculative  creatures :    '^  Lay  aside  etUcs'  and 
metaphysics,   and  '*  delightful  sentiment;'     ifetum  to   the 
nursery,  or  tl^e  toilette,  or  the*baIl-room-^trifle,  or  scold,  or 
dance,  or  prattle — do  any  thing  but  think — for  if  you  think 
^  littie,  you  will  become  giddier  than  before^  and  if  you  think 
much,  you  are  sure  to  think  wrong."   Such  an  address,  con- 
veying so  universal  a  suspicion  of  their  incapacity^  would  b& 
iu\}ust  and  insulting.  It  may,  however,  be  pediaps  concededj^ 
that,   superior  in  some  respects  to  men,  they  possess  less 
mental  steadiness  and  stability ',  and  the  reason  for  which  the. 
literary  ladies  of  England  ai*e  so  generally  free  from  tiie 
reproaches  which  are  objected  to  the  blue  stockings  of  the^ 
continent,  is  probably  tiie  existence  and  excellence  of  the: 
established  church.  .  In  France,  (which  is  singular)  phUo-. 
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'Sophy  is  not  yet  out  of  feshioii;  and  where  to  err  is  to  cbn*^ 
fprm,  the  generality  of  any  error  need  not  surprise  us,  Thie 
established  superstition  of  Italy  contains  such  revolting  absurd- 
ities^ that  a  timid  mind^  after  gazing  steadily  upon  its  mon- 
*strous  defects^  takes  refuge^  by  a  single  and  natural  transi- 
tion^ in  infidelity.  In  Germany^  there  is  no  establishmerit 
whatever ;  and  in  the  plenitude  of  religious  toleration^  the 
efforts  of  female  genius,  which  is  ever  full  of  love,  eveir 
prone  to  piety  and  philanthropy,  but  ever  in  want  of  some 
star  to  steer  by,  or  some  support  to  cling  to,  are  left  to  the 
^urection  of  caprice  or  artifice,  and  terminate  in  sophistry 
and  scepticism.  The  church  of  England  alone  presents  a 
steady  and  substantial  landmark,  on  which  all  who  fix  an 
undivided  attention,  will  continue^  even  to  their  journey's 
end,  in  the  road  of  sober  reason,  and  unsophisticated  religion. 

It  would  appear  frivolous  to  descend  |rom  such  serious 
'considerations,  to  the  mention  of  any  minor  peculiarities, 
which  may  be  supposed  to  spring  from  this  kind  of  vanity. 
Loquacity  is,  indeed,  the  prerogative,  of  woman,  and  is  no 
more  a  matter  of  reproach  than  a  soft  voice  or  a  fair  com- 
plexion; and  if  there  be  moments  when  an  eternal  succession 
of  harmonious  '^nothings''  ceases  to  be  charming — ^if  that 
perpetual  *^  parler  sans  rien  dire,*'  be  ever  not  fascinating,"  it 
must  be  said  that  men  as  well  as  women  talk  fi-equently  from 
very  doubtful  motives,  and  that  all  the  brilliancies  of  mixed 
conversation  originate  in  vanity. 

Whatever  evils  may  arise  to  society  from  the'high  cultiva- 
tion of  the  female  mind,  they  are,  it  will  easily  be  believed, 
peculiar  to  Europe.  No  Turkish  woman,  most  assuredly,  ever 
became  loquacious,  sceptical,  or  licentious,  from  too  much 
learning — ^they  possess  no  means  or  opportunities  of  study, 
nor  are  they  blessed  with  that  most  enviable  disposition,  by 
which  our  '^  gens  de  quality  savent  tout,  sans  avoir  rien 
af^ris."  But  I  am  ashamed  of  dwelling  upon  the  rare  or 
unimportant  failings  of  the  ladies  of  the  west — ^failings,  which  s 
are  ten  thousatid  times  compensated:  to  themselves,  by  the 
ibQans  they  possess  of  exercising  and  improving  their  feelings 
asid  their  talents,  and  acquiring  a  character  and  a  soul  by 
raisdng  in  the  occupations  of  men;  and  to  man^   by  thib ' 
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wdrmth  which  their  coayetsatim  «nd  ikmi  muse  preaeacf 
ileuses  into  society.;  by  the  civilisatipn  and  liuaiaiiity  our 
qniced  by  fheir  looks  and  t^eir  actions^  and  bjr  the  endiantr 
ment  which  they  throw  over  the  dream  of  life. 

A  few  words  remain  to  he  ^aid  reacting  the  love  of  perr 
<omz/  admicatioi^  from  the  gratification  of  which  .wm^  plear 
j»ure  is  confessedly  derived^  though  the  '^  ladiea  in  coimcil'-' 
are  unable  to  agree  as  to  the  precise  quantity.  Here,  too,  A^ 
^vantage  ^(whateyer  be  its  in\portance)  is  y^ry  decided  in 
&¥our  of  the  west :  for  heayenly  as  may  be  the  heauty  <f 
Turkish  women^  it  has  certainly  yei^  little  qpportunii^  of 
displaying  its  fascinations;  the  yeil  which  conceals  thi^ 
fece^  and  the  cloak  which  enyelopes  the  person,  confound  aD 
distinctions  of  feature  and  of  figiure  $  and  the  dowager  hades 
h^  sexagenarian  deformities  in  the  same  shrouc^  which  00% 
ceals  the  graceful  form  and  elastic  £mb  «f  youth. 

We  are  told  that  a  French  lady^  attired  in  the  dernier, goikt 
d&Parisy  landed  one  day  on  the  coast  of  Africa :  the  naked 
sayages  surrounded  and  contenqplated  the  &ntastic  creature^ 
and  began  after  some  time  to  suspect  that  it  might,  possibly 
be  a  woman:  at  last  one  of  the  boldest  of  tiie  .^ectatorS| 
pointing  to  the  co(^fFure^  and  the  jabot,  and  the  jupon^  and 
ihe  manchon^  and  the  souliers,  couleur  de  rose,  yentured  l^-« 
sitatingly  to  inquire — '^  Mais,  tout  cela,.  Madame,  est-il  vomf 
m^meT^  and,  perhaps,  this  question  was  not  at  last  so  y^^ 
impertinent.  For  observing  and  acknowledging  as  we  do  th^. 
authority^  the  omnipotence  of  the  toilette,  is.it  unpardonable 
to  suppose^  ladies  in  council^  that  the  love  you  bear  your 
vestments  and  ornaments  is  a  kind  of  seifAav^}  that  ,the 
^^dear''  silks,  and  ruffles,  and  ribbands,  and  flowers^  ar£  to 
you  a  second  vous-m^me  ?  What  de%hts  then  4mist  .psoceed 
60m  the  continual  indulgence  of-apassion,  whichis  at  least  in-r 
nocent !  and  what  genius  may  be  displayed  in  the  diyersificaticm 
of  that  indulgence !  Delights,  alas !  and  genius,  which  areiittle-* 
fdt  or  exertedby  the  inhabitants  of  the  haram.  Sonne  tsavellfii^ 
Ghardin,  I  thinl^  tells  us,  that  ^^  in  Persia  the  ladies  -eae  \no(k 
permitted^  more  than  children,  to  choose  th^  jpwn  diesa :  ^na^ 
la4y  knows  in  the  morning  what  gown  she  is  to  wsar  ttbat 
d^y  P'    Esdstence  is  insi^rable  on  these  tenoa.!  Jifei^  a^^ 
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ligfaty  aaid  fatialdi^  and  riehea^  become  hateful  undar  't&e 
pk-esstiie  of  mch  numstraus  tyxaniiy!  celibacy^  uglineas^  or 
^eoctecnunation,  are  less  terrible  calamities  1 

JSiyoy,  tbiei^,  kdae9  of  the  west^  the  very  Christian  privi- 
lege of  ^^choosii^  your  own  dress:''  a  privil^e  which  yoa 
Imvcl  merited  hy  the  ingenuity  of  your  inventions,  and  which 
you  never  escerciaed  with  so  much  taate  and  elegance  as  ai; 
ftiiK  moment. 

.U.  The  hue  of  pleasure  is  a  passion,  of  which  ihe  frequent 
gratification  is  as  necessary  to  female  happiness,  asH^ht  to 
colour,  or  respiration  to  life.  The  pursuit  of  pleasure  is  tl^e 
natural  employment  of  women :  its  soft  atmosphere  is  suited 
to  their  delicate  organs,  and  its  breezes  convey  to  them,  not 
fragrance  only,  but  health.  Their  concerts,  their  assemblies, 
and  their  operas,  "  leur  danse,  leur  jeu  et  leurs  folles  masca^ 
rades,"  form  the  grand  business  of  life — ^more  serious  pur- 
suits, if  ever  they  intervene,  occupy  only  the  periods  of 
tecreation. 

The  amusements  of  TVurMdi  women  are.  few  and  unvaried, 
and,  with  one  exception  only,  taken  apart  bom  the  society  of 
ttenT-*yet  are  they  diiefly  domestic — to  listen  to  the  music 
<»f  their  daves,  and  to  i^tneas  their  graceful  and  lascivious 
dances,  is  their  more  or^nary  spectacle — Hne  weekly  assem- 
Uy  at  ihe  bagnio,  which  is  described  with  so  much  animation 
by  our  lovely  and  literary  embassadress  at  Gonstantioi^le,  is 
ihe  oidy  public  meeting  of  pleasure  permitted  to  them.  ^^  TTis 
Hie*  women's  cofiee-house,  when  all  the  news  of  the  town  is 
told,  scandal  is  vented,  &c.  &c. ;"  but  it  }nresents  an  appear- 
ance, in  one  respect,  singularly  different  from  the  fashionaU^ 
sodeties  of  the  west ;  as  all  present  are  ^^  in  a  state  of  na- 
itare— 4hat  is,  in  plain  English,  stark-naked,  without  any 
lieaaty  or  defect  concealed;"  being  thus  as  extreme  in  unre- 
Mrvedness  to  «ach  other,  as  m  invisibility  to  men.  The^ 
are  ssdd  ^^  to  take  great  pleasure  in  this  amusement ;"  and  as 
i^u,  probably,  a  very  innocent  pleasure,  our  Christian  beau- 
ties (but  only  ow  beauties)  will,  perhaps,  envy  them  the 
«xdQBive  possession  of  it. 

^It  remains  to  tdlyou,^'  says  tiie  accomplidiedJadyviSr 
Msdy  qu6ted^  ^<  (hiit  the  virtues,  which  JMiliometrqi^^iiisee:^ 
the  woawn^  to  a(ierit:tfie>ei9Q9attfiiit  !of .  fature  haypifmsj^ate 
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•not  to  live  in ' such  a  madner  as'  to  become  useless:  to'i&e 
'vrojM,  but.  to  employ  themsdives^  as  much  as  possible,  m 
making  little  Mussulmans.  The  ;yii|;insf  who  di^  vitpm, 
-and  the  widows,  who.  mahynot  again,' dying  ^in  mortaL^^a^ 
are  cKiduded  out  of  Paradise,  &c."  Tyranny  beyond  endure 
ance !  ^surpassing  indignation  and  thought !  With  what  hand 
could  he  have  written  so  savage  arlaw  I  with  what  heart,  imr . 
posed  so  cruel  an  obligation  on  the  patience  of  womiMi !  Abd 
what  a  P^uiidise  must  that  be,  &om  which  he  excludes  4hat 
«&irest  ornament  of  earth,  over  which  .     . 

"  No  evH  thing  that  walks  by  night  ^ 
In  fog  or  fire,  by  lake  or  mooriBh  tea. 
Blue  meagre  hag,  or  stubborn  unlaid  ghost. 
That  breaks  his  magic  chains  at  curfew  time ; 
No  goblin,  or  swart  fairy  of  the  mine. 
Hath  hurtful  power." 

On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  acknowledged'' that  tbe 
women,  thus  imperiously  subjected  to  one  oppressive  obliga- 
tion, are,  in  a  great  measure,  relieved  from  another :  in  com- 
pensatioh  for  the  labours  of  fertility,  they  are  spared  •the  carett 
of  educatkia ;  they  owe  no  duties  to  society,  but  that  of  pro- 
viding for  its  perpetuation;  none  to  religion,  except  tfastof 
increasing  the  number  of  its  believers ;  both  are  satisfied  wh6n 
tthe  Mussulman  is  i6om.  • 

It  would  be  contrary  to  human  nature  to  look  for  perfect 
£delity  in  a  state,  into  which  there- is  an  obligation  to  entel?: 
that  perpetual  masquerade  dress,  worn  in  the  east,  and  im- 
penetrable to  the  eyes  even  of  a  jealous  husband,  afifords  cov- 
aiderable  facilities  for  the  prosecution  of  intrigue ;  and,  if  we 
are  again  to'believe  the  lady,  who  best  knefw  themf^— "  as  to 
morality  and  good  conduct,  ^tis  just  as  'tis  withyou-^e 
Turkish  lacUes  do  not  commit  one-sinthe  less  for  Mtbeirij^ 
Christians/' 

'I  cannot  qtiite  agree  with  that  truly  British  philosopher,  wba 
iias  proved  man  to  be  ^^  a^pwing  animal,'*  and  who  tells  us  that 
^^  clmtity  is  a  principle  inherent  An  oiir  nature."*  It  is  ti 
-  virtue,  iiwiever,  whose  exercise  cannot  be  very  difficult  in 
.the>east,* .where^ladies ean  seldom  be? subjected  to"^ Hkeimp^^ 
^^HR^wrd^lpve:  a  Turkish  gaUant  must  at  last  be  a  formal  and 
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'^VfkWsad  b^inig— ** nbnbene  tonvenitiM nee  in  udft  sede  mb*- ' 

.raattar  'li&^estas  el  amoi^'^ — a^  though  'fiighs^  aa'd  geiiii^ 

-fleodons^  and  ^^  puling  rhymes^'*  be  a  very  contemptible  kind  of 

<a]tillery^  and  not  at  all  comparable^  for  paraidey  to  athrd[)bing 

lxo^,a  beard  scattered  about  the  gpotta,  or  a  sheatLlesi^ 

dagger^  yet  in  real  action  th^y  are  mu^h  more  diirable  and 

'dangesoHa^vciqKmB.'    Another  reason  is^  that  successfulgid^ 

lantry  in  Turkey  is  neither  admired  in  the  one  sex^  noir  par^ 

'doned  in  the  other — and  certaiin  in&my  has  not  less  terrorsi 

than  instantaneous  death. 

Hie  fair  ones  of  the  west^  are  sidd  to  be  not  impregnable 

' :  to  the  assaults  of  splen^d  wealtib — 

Jamais  sur-intendant  ne  trouva  de  cruelles : 
L'or  mhae  a  la  iaideur  donne  un  teint  debeaut^y 
Mais  toat  devient  affi-eax  avee  lapauYr^t^ : 

but  wcLivill  barely  .allude  to  this  tranBfpnning  power  .of  goU, 

^-rdt  is  pecuUar^  perhaps^  to  France. 

Nothing  is.  so  common  as  coquetry'-r^  -ccdd  and  heartleiRft 
'Tice,  originating  in  pure  vanity,  and  less  pardonable  4haA 
•libertinism,. because  it  trifles  mdlii  the  passions,  itself  pas^ 
•  sionleas.  lu  one  r^pect,  ^however,  it  defeats  its  own  puiv 
•poses ;  cfor  ;a8'  exoess  .of  seU^Jove  is  inconsistentnratfa  the  e^ser^ 
cise  of  disinterested  affection,  so  those, "whose  leading. obfect 

•{  is  admiration,,  veiy  seldom  succeed  In^ attracting  love;  . 

Int^ect  and  vanity  afe  alike,  imknown:  Jn  the  intrigw^ .  (if 
theieaftt;  wheare  convention  is  not  det^K^ocy  where :niitor9  has 
yet  some  rights,  andrwhere  passion  is  all  in  alL 

The  use  of  po^ical  symbols,  instead .  erf.  the  eloquence  :df 
.the  p6n,  to  .express  and  communicate  love,  is  beauti&Uy  cha«^ 
racteristic  of  a  coui^,  where  imagination  imd  sensibUityiaitt 
,not  disciplined  by  r^boement  and  ^edncatum.  Theire  is  "ti» 
<M>lour,  no  flower,  no  £ruit,  herb,  pebble,  or  feather,  that 
.haff  not  some  verse  bdonging.  to  it  ;«t8o  tbat-wlnle  the  looser  is 

^  reminded  of  his  mistress  by-:all  the  productions 'of  ma^xm^ 
they  become  the  confidant  and  the  organs  of  his  passion.  . 
,  .  It  is ',  ohinous  that  this,  which  we  ^ririU  call  the  ^>d^9hiafi& 
^siem  <)f  courtdiip,  is. capable  of  endless  variety,  and.*may 
.be  :4e|i;8ily. adapted  ^to  .tfatt  expression  ^61  every  :feding;-<^it^ 
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joLaufy  the  .maplAflt;  Aiiiho^  viuid  ftbut  wliuli  ^if^tim  ^diMt 
jrtBo^g^  Jiy  <fidd«ea«iBg  teidf  msM  imBiydifrfeJ^,  t(>  Jte  «0Bflfl»* 
ThiB  kas  net  eaof^ped  tbe  altefitiaa  of  tiie  ^^  Oaimcil  ^of  faiK 
.dies;"  sod  8oi»e  UntB  haixe  been  ahsa^  tioowii  ant  as^lD 
lihe  advantogeB  whkh  voidd  lie  d^riyad  Jnam  ite  idtrodnrtieti 
onto  the  ^vrest*  The  fieseiit  period  of  jvofeund  ^mce  nvmdd 
Jbe  fband  jtingwhmly  fiurouvable^  for  the.  ^diggemiiifttifin  of  ^ 
i^l«le»iB  'vvbiah,  if  eiwe  ^efltaMJAed^and^roade  wmerBal,  mmM 
ffmXi^  fadlitate  the  udmiflBien  ^  .ottr  yi>mig  <tcinrelleaB  into 
the  ^^  best  society'^  abroad^  and  entiie^ gpsesrai^  thesecesfiilir 
^  itheir  studying  Ffancfa^  and  other  gtnnge  laggniyti  "^tiiey 
would  thus  return  home  thoroiigUiy  ,|idkhed^  withaut  hayii^ 
endangered  any  of  their  English  prejudices.  These  consi- 
derations have  already  ^engaged  the  attention  of  our  ladies: — 
they  have,  found  on  examination  thalt  the  TurhiBh  system^  as 
far  as  it  is  knovim  ^to  tis^  is  6dl  of  imperfecftions ;  but  as  to 
the  propriety  or  possibility  of  inventing  a  '^  new  and  improved 
Baetiiod/^  iki^<lun«yat*oiiyTento]nd/8ome^lB^ 

It  is^  however^  very  evidsot  that,  wJthivit  ioapefting  way 
oovdilieBlfiaam  ld»  m^  ?n»lia;re  a  rapeiAiiity  i»f4tmmement8y 
maShi  'fi^jkik  iraman  hane  .ample  mens  of  salaating  4Am[ 
^^Jevt  of  pkamre^"  Ikey  imwt  on  this  ttwpoot&tmtfmAmu^ 
4a§e  9f!er  Qnotitab,  and  if  AqrlbeBSt,  'in^iauiequeBoeiy  ^ 
:^befimMia»:ua6)  imohJiappiBr^  the  fyaait  mvmt  life  in  rOm 
jwwnty  of  the  pniBiiit. 

in.  ^*  JLes  mfifflflBBB.  mfewigfftB  ■PiitiriWT^  olLlafeimne.aJe{»fa]s 
d'antorifc^^^-— iflo  a^rs-tiie  ^sat  Hpiraiatkre  fhilogyniB^  Jean. 
Jacfnea ;  nor  imi^  jmjr  aone  erer  tdmahted  that  women  Hamt 
great  powers  tSfnanagwvsatj  wfaicfa  aip  Sn  ithe  hfyhert  >ds^pBBg 
vaeAd  «nd  ^eneficaal,  as  long  as  ikstj  me  oonined  to  ^the 
/  mdnagea^  Injdl  jnattcm  iif  )l«Hftifmlta»al  aiad  ciiMaary  JBterettt» 
insoil  afiBumof  ^niamenty  tufae,  ttaot  or  etiquette^  weJbdieve 
inrthe  iiAfflbilitf  df  ivisimian^-^^ 

«B&^theflm»eiy,wefiiEdow9Q:mid^n»8l]i^her::  bat  adDiidale:» 
ihedilMaqrfltimy  be^jmdjdefi^^  a8.flfaeiia6:ai3|0iinto.teaB^dl 
fte  dbtfdb  'of  dBBteaticiliy,  aFewe^jqitto&Bfl^,  "timtHkt 
proper  jlbaaitB  -to  fiieor  -anthfirity  mse  itataeauil^  '4imnffaBifa  ■  * 
Slor  *^ioTm  iof  fsmet,'' -when  fCK^Ied  ^tftpvA  Aaae  Jinifts^ 
beeamea  onlky  the  lum.^  influBDo^ 'SiMch is  ^ 
tatii4»dtiaM^les  jit  oi  m 
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4iiRg  toauuvge  a  koibwid— 4lle  laMifr  is  4lie 
delicate^  and  (w^  ane  aasiived)  iile  image  ^ffiffiaolt  taflk"--4Nit 
nHMieR  «deoecld  00  fivqne dfcfy  md  so  imdl  in  boHi,  tiseat  *we 
pardon tlMsir^eB0r«acbBftento  for  the  aahs  of  tbeir  tfdeMts;  ^vta 
aoflbtm  tint  lihcy  deMtr^  power  ahMsins  ^vfcH  as  4bey  losee 
it|  Mid  are  dk^oaad  to  lira  miy  loj^idli^  under  a  '&nifced 
fjp9ooraey. . 

In  Toitey  -sa^h  Aiiqp9  are  'oandied  on  aosnewliat  diffiBrBii%» 
Wte  ave  4ol4  indeed^  that  lihe  daugbtenB  of  poinieffiui  officei% 
TtAisti  they  oondeseend  to  many.peisonfi  -of  idfericw  raidi^ 
fiKeidse  *over  their  ambitioiM  knabands  a  very  ;pitile8s  kind 
<lf  ^fiianny-^  dugatrove,.  no  doubt,  by  a  manly  display  of 
imnhmnetf  ihe  presttoied  inequality  of.  the  sexes.  But  in 
generali  I  fea^  TWkish  ladies  .possess  little  of  that  mdmot 
jf&wocy  miuch  •arises  from  ai^  wholesome  influence  they  magr 
haire  orer  .their  beavded  lards^-4he  want  of  common  emfdqy* 
ment  'Ond  pleasuves,  and  almost  of  rational  intercourse  be* 
twaen  them,  ipuatnatorallypaBoduce 'that  effect*  They  ani^ 
fia^  Jiow^er,  very  ao^le  consolation  for  the  absence  of  this 
kiqtd  of  authorily^  in  the  direct  .and  absolute  power  whioh 
they  exert  o«ier  4heir  slaves — ^the  entire  dependence  4of  a 
mazier  'of  <&iendleBs  <and  fnequ^itly  iovely  creatmrei^  looking 
tOiOpe  Qtyect  £Dr.fa^pineas  and  for  life  itself  affiorda  a  oieast 
atove'of  1^  4^11^ /vafaiablepowfiT-Hthe  power  ^ef  dxungffood^ 
a.powerttoo,  which  wmaoei^  whether -born  on- the  Thames  ov 
on  the  Tigris,  whether  hrad  in  a  Qoort  or  a  seraglio,  whether 
Christian,  Turk,  or  Pagan,  under  every  circumstance  of  sun 
or  soil,  of  colour,  feuth,  or  Mthlessness,  is  ever  equally 
anxious  to  possess  and  to  exercise. 

The  only  precept  in  the  law  of  Mahomet,  which  forbids  the 
very  hope  or  possiUlity.of  improvement  ia  his  lollowers,  is 
that  which  establishes  the  superiority  of  the  one  sex  to  the 
othei^— a  mark  is  Jtiaixm  between  them,  which  must  ever  pre- 
vent their  united  exertions  in  any  good  cause.  That  dignified 
resenKO  and  4l^pid  oantem^tiiouBaess,^  in  what  does  it  pvo* 
m9k^  1  aqr  net  the  niitn^  but  the  hafpiness  of  the  «8ii^ 
Muswiliwi^j  IB ^at dees itiie^hteuveven hissansualityi  ;ia 
tbeBe«iove«apUisein.ihe^SBaBraE»n'0f  whatjoa  deqdse^  Aaa 
nf irlaMt  jm  ndawnr  ?  Thesewre  athonsand  diagms  in.thB4K>«fc 
dmf>9i^miu^Um^,wamm  ifattiwae^  -ttwrefap^  iiesaastaigf; 
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in  her  love?' but  I  Bliould  prb&ne  that  nameyif'  I  were  Vi 
<apply  it  to  the  vulgar  passion  of  the  seraglio. 
'  But  our  inquiry  has  b^en  found  to  divide  itself  under  Ii6 
many  heads^  which  it  seemed  necessary  to  touch  upon  (be*> 
sides  many  of  which  all  meiition  has  been  omitted)  that  Itts 
already  spun  out  to  an  unpardonable  length — nor  will  I  now 
prolong  its  tediousness  by  useless  recapitulations.  It  will  be 
sufficient  to  add^  that  there  are^  I  think,  very  few  points 
on  which  Orientals  can  boast  of  any  advantage  over  US'; 
while  we  enjoy  many  means  of  comfort  and  happiness^  which 
are  to  them  as  if  they  existed  not.  Some  of  their  virtues  toe 
have  a  suspidous  coloiving — there  is  much  affectation  in  their 
dignity,  and  much  imperiousness  in  their  pride — ^their  tran- 
quillity borders  on  stupidity,  and  their  religious  zeal  is  rank 
madness : — ^many  of  their  vices,  jealousy  for  instance  and 
Irevenge,  are  pushed  to  the  most  violent  extremies.  On  the 
other  hand,  whatever  may  be  the  defects  (and  there  are  many) 
which  grow  out  of  a  state  of  high  ^vilisation ;  however  con- 
temptible in  theory  is  that  habitual  dissimulation,  which  con- 
stitutes politeness ;  it  appears  certain  that  the  state  of  sbciety 
most  pregnant  with  happiness  is  that,  which  corrects  and 
softens  what  is  savage  in  our  nature,  and  encourages  what- 
ever is  amiable — ^that,  in  which  affection  is  expressed  urith 
ardour,  and  animosity  with  mildness — in  which  the  rough- 
ness of  our  ruder  passions  is  polished  away,  and  with  the 
roughness  a  part  too  of  the  substance. 


POLITICAL   RETROSPECT. 

PRESENT  Sr^TB^PROSPECrS. 

~^'To  narrate  and  set  forth  in  order'the  particular  evente, 
which  have  happened  in  the  year  which  is  now  passing  away 
from  us  for  ever,  would  be  to  assume  the  province  of  an  an- 
nual register-^  task  which  forms  no  portion  of  our  preeient 
ffanctions.  Nor  is  it  necessary,  for  any  prticticai  purpose,  to 
enter  into  deliaite  which  must  be  fresh  in  the  publte  reccd- 
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lection^  Oh  the  contrary^  we  flliall  have  a  far  better  idea  oEtfae 
miiveraal  course  of  affidrs^  and  the.  real  progress  of  mankmd^ 
by* taking. a  rapid. comprehensiYe  view  of.  the  grand  drama^ 
which,  has  been  acted  upon  the.  theatre  of  the  worlds  thaaby 
involving  ourselves  in  the  minute  complexity  of  actions  and 
debates;  as  when  we  wish. to  ascertain  the  great  characterise 
tic  features  of  a  country,  instead  of  suffering*  our  perception 
of  more  n^agnificent  objectsr  to  be  lost  in  examining  step  and 
by  step,  and  with  tedious  accuracy,  every  petty  hill  or  lake,  we 
must  survey,,  from  a  short  distance,  the  general,  sweep,  and 
elevation,  of .  the  mountains,,  the  general  course  of  the  rivers, 
the  general  bearings  and  outline  of  the  district. 

In  the  brief  and  summary  retrospect,  which  we  propose, 
we  shall  touch  separately  upon  our  foreign  relations,  our 
lx>lonial  dominions,  and  oiur  internal  state. 
•     If  we  look  at  our  foreign  relations — or  rather  cast  an  histo- 
rical glance  upon  the  state  of  Europe,  and  the  other  quarters, 
of  the  globe,,  we  shall  say  that  the  year  1822,  was  remark- 
able, not  so  much  for  the  occurrences  which  have  actually 
happened,,  as  for  the  temper,  and  opinions,  and  spirit  which 
they  exhibit ;   and  the  mighty  consequences  which  they  are 
calculated  to  produce  upon  the  future  destinies  of  men.     We 
are  far,  indeed,  from  asserting  that  no  great  events,  no  impor-K 
tant  changes  have  taken  place    Italy  and  Spain,.  Turkey  and 
South  America  would  attest  the  folly  and  the  fidsehood  of  such 
an  assertion.    But  we  do  afGrai,  that  they  seem. likely  to  lead', 
to  events  infinitely  greater — ^to  changes .  infinitely  more  im- 
portant.   They  bear  in  them  the  germs  of  continental  revolu-^ . 
tion — ^perhaps  to  be  attended  by  tiie  destruction  of  temporary 
repose,    and  an  immense  sacrifice  of  life — ^perhaps  to  be 
effected  without  war  or  bloodshed — ^but  of  revolution  still.. 
Whether  such  a  revolutionary  state  of  things,  as  must,  in  all- 
human  probability,  arise  upon  the  ruin,  of  past  systems  is  an 
alteration  to  be  hailed  with  rejoicing,  or  be  deprecated,  time. 
ai)d  the  scenes  it  shall,  present  wiU  best  determine*    But.  we, 
can.  hardly  be  mistaken  in  our  expectation  of  very  considerable^ 
vicissitudes.      In  the. past  year,  Naples,  and  Greece,  and> 
3pain,  an4  Mexico,  have  all  told  us  ^e  same  tale.  .    In  all. 
these,  countries  one  identical  drama.has  been ^cted,  and  is; 
hfiing  oQtfid  at.  this  moment;  in.  all,  the  plot  has.  been.  tihe... 
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UK  azsndiiiBdjtD*  faebre^.  T^ill'  be  Ae  final  ealaM»oplte»  ]bi 
slkr-MKLia aU  •qlia%-*-4fae*  fltni)^le  Ins  bmt  betjiicsa  tfe» 
jonsi^e  (tf.liheBl^  notralwa^s  w^Ili  vq^oiatoi  Md  \i«llt  lunjter^ 
abDDcl^  wilk  tkepradffe  of  hgilauMBy»  often  ttimpiilied  tMd 
bffmigkfc  fiKvrard  as:  a  laevr  flxHny  tiuI  to  icic»&>  tlM.  pidn4rilpb 
a£  iofotism.  On.  t&e  one  lumd,  in  somties  of  Cavtenni^ 
iRiiaiidabman.clEbs^.iathe  aBSsooi^  of  the  lilmxills^  Aeie 
hafi^been mndk dtmgaeA modkeByaiiki^ xaone  of  fi»9»iQmy  and 
SBick  veal  imaapfBreheasioia  of  ilxs  truo-nntwe  ^  ois  tllft'Otiiei^ 
^le  <dd  tbeoiiea  of  gOTemraent^  views  wld^  t0^  a  cctftooBi 
extent^  are  induqieiraable  for  the  fifmssvBSiowoPctgdBr,  hm^ 
been  poshed  too  fiir  fbr  tdie  progress  of  opinion^,  a&d  th«  iqpirit 
of  the  age.  Boddt  aides  hanre  been  xight  izta  part  of  tllear  olic* 
tempts — ^the  one^  iixiftte  denreto  pFssetfise  poaee^  and  psevent 
ooonrolaiono-^tiie  otibvsr^  int&e  eBdesbour  to  €i)tauv»  repre- 
aeniative  omatiiatioa..  On  botii.  aidea^  a^n,  tdseve  has  been 
exeeea,  ^ifarved  by  liie  lamentaMb:  ioaiBdiief  \i4ai^  ooceaa 
engenders*  They^.  T^dso  poaaeaa  pow^r,  haire.  mtber  aowigfat  to 
auginent  it^  than  wUimglj  au£ki3^  it  to  bs:  dkmiB^  thejc^ 

vpon  whone  the.  dawKof  libectjrhas  buint^  have  been^  dasEsdedand 
intoxicated:  witkthe  giory  of  tike.T3Bios.  It  is  a  melandioly  rc-« 
flectian^thataien^int  the  first  afetaimneBt  ofitiie  noUsrat  bleasnif 
nwfer  heaxren,.  ase-  IBae  chiMren:  mtii  anew  plaj tMngv  wbidi^ 
tfcvpfaceakto  pieces- in;  their  in^atxence  to  &play^,  and  their 
i^apnarance  how  tor.  nse  it* 

-  BTaplBS  took  the  iead  in.  the  career  of  cbai^;  The  CarbO'* 
naii  rcvofaridontzed)  the  state  d — hatlS  mast  be  rememtoeved^ 
titatiamong  the  intdlectiiaLand  nnoiadfibed  dasses  of  sodiety^ 
idmoet  ali  are.  Cari^onaa.  Here^  howe«ery  tbe  .eiLperiment  has 
fat'  tk  time  been  unBuceessfnL  Fon  th»  want  of  suecess  many 
dbriiaus:  and  saffieirat  reasons  may  be  assigned.  We  alhide 
to'the  ^sanion — tiie  treachery^  or  fear  of  treachery^  among 
tiue  ciiief  men>— th&cowardice  and  mond  degradation^  begotten 
b^?  a  long  period  of  pcdsfeical  snbsewieiscy-'— to  the  debasement 
oanaed  by  snpe9Stition^--ta  tile  division:  of  Italy  into  vnriona 
departments^  neither  independent  im  themselves— ^^lor  bonnd' 
to^netiier  lil»  the  Swiss  cantensby  a.  common  tie — but  annelid 
te^sev^ral  masters^  and  in  some  cases  to  foreign  potei^tes  as- 
»»ihtq;nd  share  of  their  dominionor    Noa  mast,  we  foi^ 
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idion-ettimeMttiaii  ^  the^ieiiiian^  ta  nUrib  the  Cittlae  ol  Hit 
](laUui8']s  attnbntable^  tfiie  maaiier<ia  wiiieb't&t  tevobataioomy 
goBtemmttu^  acted  ixameis  the  SiciBttng^Tar  aaume  ef  eondMI 
iviiich  did  jm  oominoit. injury  to  their  emise,  hy  depsmmgiM 
of.its  mocal  alzeiq^  Be  this  as  it nurjF)  the  Aavtriaa  tnivpB 
marched-  from  Viemia  ta  Naples,  almost  ndtibonl  4he  l^w-cf  « 
man.  For  the  Neq»olitaii8>  thftstamg^  was  as^brid?  as  it,  was 
inglorious.,  Their  pusiHaffiimity  was  a^  Acme  of  itdi«ule>  ••« 
regret^  for  Europe..  Stffl,  however,  a  sulleiL  tRmqaiUitje  ea«^ 
net  be  maintained  without  the  intecventioii.  of  an  aimed  foree  r 
the  soldiers  of  Francis  the  Second  remain  hi  the  capital  of 
Ferdinand  the  Fourth;  and.  if  Uie  coostitutkin  is  to. remain 
'<  m  statu  quo/'  they  will  not  speedily  depart. 

In  Gveece,  things  hare  hitherto  assumed  finother  aspeet. 
The  issue  of  the  contest  ia  yet  uncertain  :  hnt  we  can  haf^ 
imagine  that  the  dnmininn  of  the  Turks  will  ever  be  re- 
established on  its  fimner  basis.    The  Greeks  have  appeared!^ 
in  some  instances^  inspired  by  the  deeds,  and  imbued  w^tik 
the  covurage  of  their  farefathers  :  although  they  certainly  have 
i|ot  proved  themsebres  upon,  the  whole  equal<to.the  men^  wImt 
fought  of  old  at  Thernxopylse,  or  Marathon*    Bat  in  a  com- 
parative  estimate  of  tiie  ancient  and  more  modem  exploits, 
we  must  never  be  unmindful  of  the  influence  wfaidii  a  eon* 
timied  servitude  exerts  in.  deterionstmg  the  charaeten,  asidf 
destroying  the  energies  of  man«     England  has  been  a  ma^ 
spectatress  of  the  conflict — neutral,  but  not  indifferent  t  and 
in  spite  of  our  clasncal  enthusiasm,  we  are  con^elied  to  tdtinkr 
that  she  has  done,  wisely. 

Of  Turkey^  we  need  only  say^  that  the  CMitoman  penwer  is 
dwindling  to  decay^  and  even  cnnnbling  to  j^eces^  as  1^ 
Ottoman  glory  has  long  been  on  the  wane.  Insurrection  and 
convul^on  haye  just  occurred,  at  Gorastantinopte.  Let  not 
Russia  take  the  whole,  advantage  of  them.  Russia  is  to  be 
distrusted : .  Russia  is  to  be  dreaded.-  She.  is  even  now  upon^ 
t)ie  watch  ;  she  keeps  a  keen  and  anacious:  eye  upon  the  pro-^ 
Tinces  of  the  grand  signior*  She  is  only  waiting  fer  a  ftwour^ 
able  opportunity  to  sprmg  upon  the  prey. 

.With  regard  to  the  independent  government  established, 
OS  about  to  be  established  in.  South  Amerimwe  shafl;  es^vess^ 
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#lir  QQDtiineiits.  On.  dome  ibtore  oppoitiiiiitf.  '..  In  that  mi^piW 
ficent  qu^iler  of  .the  gbbe^.  the  spirit  gf:  freedom  has.  made^. 
during  the  last  year^  rapid^  andunwearied^  and  unintennitted. 
advaQC^s•  Th^^rehas been jqo paiise-^-no osdllatiom  .  The im^ 
ppte/|t  hankeriAg9  of  Spain  and  Portugal  after  their  lost  domi-. . 
niQ9S  in  the  jiew  world  have:  been  pitiable  in  the  extreme. 

Jfy  however^,  we  look  only. to  Eurape,  these  countries  are- 
presented  to  our  view  in  a  more  dignified  and  favourable  light. 
Spain  has  obtained  a  constitution^  which  however  it  may  re- 
quire the  modifications  of  matured  wisdom^  and  actual  expe* 
rience^  is  at  least  an  improvement  upon .  the  .dynasty  which  it 
Ws^supi^anted.    It  is  not^.  after  all^  a.  constitution  which 
foreign  nations  are  entitled  to  put  down  by  /die  sword.     Here 
iife^are  naturally  led  to  say  two  words  upon  the  issue  of  the 
riscent  Congress  of  Verona«      The  sovereigns    of  Russia, 
Austria^  and  Prussia  have  given  permission  to  the  sovereign 
of  France  to  use  his  own  discretion  with  regard  to  making- 
war  upon  Spain.    Alas  !  alasJ  are  France  and  the  whole  con- 
tinent of  Europe  come  to  this  ?    They  give  France  permission 
to  make  war  upon  Spain  1     Good  God !  what  possible  right 
have  they  to  give  it  ?     But  these  monarchs  have  done  more  : 
they  have  promised  the  assistance  of  their  troops  in  case  a^ 
war  is.  resolved^  or  if  France  is  not  in  a  situation  to  commence 
a  w^^  Spain  it  seems  is  to  be  excommunicated  i  and  until  its 
u^ependent  constitution  is  abolished,  to  be  considered  no 
longer  within  the  pale  of  civilized  nations.    As  if— even  should  - 
vi^  grant  that  Spain  deserved  to  be  outlawed  for  having  framed 
a  foolish  constitution  for  itself — ^monarchs  were  vested  with 
autbprity  to  debar  their  own  subjects  from  the  benefits  of 
tcade^  and  destroy  jbhe  social  intercourse  of  European  coun- 
tries !  .  r  .  ' 

It  may  be  an  idle  prejudice  :-^but  we  Ipok  with  a  most 
sui^picipus  glance  .towards  the  ominous  union  of  Russia, 
Prussia  and  Austria.  The  combination  of  these  three  powers 
secerns  more  pregnant  with  fatal  results  to  the  prosperity  and 
Iil](erties  of  Europe,  than  the  conjunction  of  any  signs  which 
ever  gave  occasion  to  the  gloomiest  predictions  of  astrology. - 
lliey  have  combined  before  :— and  the  consequence  has  been 
dfi  indc^ble  stain,  upoa themselves,  and  upon  mankind.    There  - 
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Ig -one' Word  Vhich  should  put  the  continent  upon  its  guard ; 
—-and  that  word  is  Poland!    What  nfew  aggrandisement  h 

Mesifed  ?  what  new  pai*tition  is  meditated  ?  ' 

Yet 'we  hope  much  from  the  mediation  of  England  assistin]; 

^he  natural  buoyancy,  and  unconquerable  enei^esof  freedoni» 
We  would  not  threaten  either  Alexander,  or  Francis,  or  Fre- 
deric with 

"  the  strange  fate 
Which  tumbles  mightiest  sovereigns  f 

•  but  we  imagine  that  they  may  soon  find  sufficient  employment 
for  their  standing  armies  at  home,  without  attempting  or 
-projecting  the  dismemberment  of  foreign  states.    • 

We  tum'to  our  colonial  dominions,  but  nothing  particularly 
(remarkable  presents  itself. to  our  notice,  as  having  occurred 
during  the  year.  A  change  is  about  to  take  place  in  the 
<;hief  government  of  India:  and' there  have  been  some  occa- 
ssional disturbances  in  the  Ionian  ^islands.  But  in  a  rapid 
^  sketch  Kke  the  present,  to  enlarge  upon  such  transactions  is 
an  obviotid  impracticability. 

The  itttertial  condition  of  England  has  been  much  chequered 
with  good  aiid  evil  fortune.    There  exist  riiany  sources,  both 
of  ifegret  and  consolation.     Among  the  agricultural  portion^ 
ctf  the  conamunity  distress  and  bankruptcy  prevail,  and  have 
prevailed — ^hor  have  the  causes  of  these  disasters  been  ever 
fully  and  satisfoctorily  explained.     At  the  same  time,  thejr 
have  been  endured,'  we  are  proud  to 'say,  with- admirable  and 
'exemplary  patience.    They  have  given  rise  to  no  tuAiults, 
except  in  a  single  instan<ie,  whei*e  die  commotion  siubsidied 
almost  as  soon  as  it  arose — ^to  no  popular  effervescence— to  ilb 
fuiioiis  indignation  against  the  government.    Mr.  Hunt  ha» 
.been  releajsed  from  his  incarceration;  and  made  what  was 
meanr  to  be  a  triumphant  entry  into  London ;  but  the  reffl 
'  triumph  was  to  the  fiKends  of  peace,  order,  and  reason.    We 
mention  the  circumstance,  not  from  its  own  importance — fefr 
•what  earthly  importance  can  it  claim  ? — ^but  as  marking  thfe 
:  spirit  of  the  titnes.    The  rabies  of  radicalism  is  no  more*; 
'altto)ugh  prerbaps  the  generarimpressibn'  has  been  strength- 
ened in  favour  of  a  moderate  reform.    Nor  has  it'escaped  us, 
that  there  is  a  latent  feeling,  neither  inoperative,  nor  confined 
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to  afewpenoBi^  agafaut^manyinstitiitMiisdftfestiKte^  and 
fhe  wbole  system  of  the  established  charch. 

Among  die  particidsr  events,  -which  have  most  strack  and 
Agitated  the  public  mind,  is  the  deaths  occasioiied  by  his  own 
hand,  of  the  hte  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Ajflyrs,  the 
Marquis  of  Londonderry. — ^Unhi^py  Castlereagh  ! — we  could 
gladly  stop  to  pay  a  tribute  to  his  virtues,  while  we  marked 
the  fkults  of  his  administration,  and  deplored  his  lamentable 
end.  He  is  dead :  and  it  is  now  the  fEishioa  to  abuse  his 
memory.  We  never  admired  his  foreign  policy :  but  he  pos- 
sessed some  noble  and  i^erling  qualities,  which  might  adorn 
at  once  the  statesman  and  the  gentlenaan. 

Scotland  has  been  made  hs^y  with  a  visit  fimm  the  kinf . 
For  the  rest,  the  Scotch  pec^e  are  too  wi^e,  too  tranquil, 
and  too  comfortabk,  to  a£ford  many  materials  for  contempoi^ 
history. 

But  Irelaadr-*4lut  most  unfortunate  of  oooi^mh-Hnnst  it 
then  always  be  a  contrail  to  the  picture  of  quiet  happiness  ? 
always  tiie  theatre  of  discord  and  calamity?  We  sidsen  at 
the  contemplation  of  its  actual  stale*  With  pleasure  would 
we  avoid  the  task,  which  must  soon  fofce  itself  upon  lam.  In 
the  course  of  the  paat  year  outrage  ha»  produced  fiMsuaoe  :--^ 
aod  £unine  h«m  Led  bade  to  outrage,  Iretaad  has  bean  eomk- 
peUed  to  sue,  ^^  in  form4  pantpfiHSf"  to  the  sister  kk^^m : 
^d  Uh  9^  this  very  moment  torn  by  (oonteading  factions,  of 
which  the  madness  is  equally  violet,  and  ^^My  diq^onUe 
r^^UUed  with  diiswensioos,  which  disflp*a^  ^vw  more  thaii  they 
afflict  hei?.  <  Yet  the  present  Lord  lieutenant  i^pears  to  hwie 
bilgun  wdL  We  hoyie  he  will  m^trehni:;  we  aie  «ure  he  is 
not  ta  be  Ipii^btened. 

On  the  wtiole^  a  retrosped;  <d  tibe  year  l9Wi  coov^yi, 
aq^dat  its  w»araientn»s  vidssitudes^  wamiiagaaiid  moral  leasens, 
which  nu^  not  be  dis«fgarded»  Wifcbont  indulsiDg^  Inou  in 
I«Dgno6ticafiions  either  bHgbt  or  dmi^  we  yet  jBnd  aomdhifl^ 
clieeiing  and  ccinaQlstoiy  in  the  postnre  and  pmmf0et  of 
a&irs.  Anterioa  iaproeeeding  with  enocawmt  strides  in  Ae 
4»i:eer  of  cvitar^trise  and  in^^corement,  Ada  and  Afisea  can 
hardly  re^rog^^;  and  im^  possibly  adivwioev  Bat  for 
,£uiope  tiie  cqnjnni^tnre  is  nifl^  It  is  finr  nduoie  o^ 

csl  than  when  a  battle^  however decidve>  has  been  kistar 
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fWiu  '  Tbc  mki^raBl  fenaent  of  xnen's  miiids  wUtnot  &iibiEd4% 
ttod  leave  Suvope  as  it  is«  The  present  state  of  things  mu^ 
lead  to  vast  and  uQportant  changes.  It  may  lead  to  convul- 
sioi»-ror  to  despotism — or  to  a  larger  portion  of  practice  «id 
regulated  freedon^  than  the  world  ever  has  enjoyed.  Much  de-r 
oevMte  upcm  England.  She  may  direct  the  tide  of  events^ 
Her  weight  will  turn  the  balance.  Of  human  instruments^ 
of  secondary  cai^es^  England  may  have  the  greatest  share  in 
coinferring  hs^iness  on  man.  In  this  place  we  shall  not  say 
a  word  of  the  merits  or  demerits  of  Mr,  Caning ;  or  the  pro* 
bable  strength  or  weakness  of  the  existing  ministry :  we 
would  <^ly  express  a  hope  that  its  measures  may  contribute 
to  the  prevention  of  bloodshed^  to  the  repose  of  Europe^  to 
the  prosperity  and  honour  of  tiie  British  empire. 


THE  TREAD-MILL. 


Bbforb^  in  this  article,  speaMng  of  the  tread-mill,  upon 
general  principles,  we  consider  it  due  to  ourselves,  to  point 
out  to  our  readers  how  completely  We  hare  been  supported  by 
the  occurrences  of  the  last  two  or  three  weeks,  in  all  we  said 
on  the  monstrous  injustice  and  feaiM  impolicy  of  makbg  it 
an  engine  of  punishment  in  the  case  of  persons  captured  in 
the  gambling-houses  of  the  metropolis.  It  will  be  recollected, 
€hat  ^xteen  ludividuals  were,  a  short  time  ago,  brought  up 
from  one  of  these  places  of  resort,  and  convicted  as  rogues 
and  VAGABONDS,  upon  the  oaths  of  tiie  officers^  that  they 
must  have  been  gambling,  inasmuch  as  the  implements  of 
gambling  were  at  hand^  and  a  terrible  bustle  was  audible,  as 
fhey  approadied  the  innermost  shrine  of  the  vagabond^' 
devotion.-— Upon  these  depositions,  which  were  summed  up 
Ivith  peculiar  effect  by  that  meritorious  staff'  officer  Ruthven, 
who,  from  having  seen  play  in  France,  was  enabled  to  en- 
Kgfaten  the  worshipful  magistrates  as  to  tiie  mysteries  of 
toidette,  and  the  chances  of  louge  et  noir : — and  who  that 
saw  his  dexterity,  or  admired  his  address,  when'  turning  td 
T.ilaHs,  Esq.  in  an  impassioned  torie  of  voice  he  exclidmed— 
^'Opnov  Bt  /rat  X€7«*' —  Your  in^orShip  1— who  indeed  coiild 
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hesitate  to  declare  that  these  vagabonds  were,  as  the  act 
estpresses  it,  found  playing  at  unlawful  games  of  cliAnce.'' 
No  one ;  nor  did  T.  Hdls>  Esq.  He,  just  man !  conidelikted 
the  VAGABONDS,  forthwith,  to  imprisonment  and  the  tr6ad- 
null.  How  mischievous  are  the  effects  of  eloquence  some- 
times !  How  completely  it  put  out  the  head  of  the  worthy 
magistrate  that  some  of  the  servants  of  a  ^^hell^'  never  can' be 
found  playing,  because  it  is  their  business,  as  the  deponents 
might  have  testified,  to  be  ever  found  watching  i  How  en- 
tirely it  caused  him  to  overlook  the  fact  that  persons  mi^ht 
be  present  from  curiosity,  as  one  of  the  gentlemen  of  the 
long-robe  declared  he  had  been,  on  occasion,  very  properly 
informing  us,  that  his  curiosity  had  cost  him  nothing,  the  last 
eighteen  years  !t-How  absurdly — *^unkindest  cut  of  all !" — 
it  prompted  him  to  insinuate  that  there  were  smidry  *^  pickers 
and  stealers  ^'  among  the  vagabonds  ;  because,  as  some  of 
them  were  conscious  of  empty  pockets  on  entering  pandsemo- 
nium,  and  were  nevertheless  announced  to  the  world  and  the 
keeper  of  the  house  of  correction,  as  "  found  playing,"  to 
reconcile  the  statement  with  the  fact,  they  must  have  bar- 
rowed  oftheir  neighbours  or  *^  the  bank/' — ^How  totally.must 
it  have  shut  his  eyes  to  the  probable  consequences  of  an 
appeal,  and  darkened  the  vista  of  quashed  convictions  !   . 

To  return  to  our  own  justification,  it  must  be  premised,  that 
the  sixteen  vagabonds  ^pealed  to  the  Quarter-sessions 
against  the  conviction,  and  the  conviction  was  without  hesi- 
tation QUASHED  ;  not  merely  for  its  finding  some  of  the  six- 
teen guilty  of  that,  of  which  they  were  not  guilty,  but 
because,  as  the  chairman,  Mr.  Const,  very  wisely  declared, 
^^  There  were  other  and  properer  means  of  punishing  such 
offenders,  than  that  attempted  to  be  adopted  in  this  case.'' 
We  beg  two  or  three  of  o.ur  correspondents,  who  have  misinter- 
preted our  remarks  on  this  subject  in  our  5th  and  6th  num- 
bers, to  examine  well  this  opinion  of  Mr.  Const  and  his 
brother  magistrates.  The  operation  may  be  somewhat  facili- 
tated by  casting  their  eyes  over  a  new  caricature  of  The 
Magistrates'  Mill,  at  which  some  of  the  first  personages  in 
the  country,  with  the  sovereign  himself,  are  represented  as 
working. — ^We  would  say,  put  the  real  authors  of  the.. carica- 
ture in  solitary  confinement,  were  we  not  afraid  that  T.  Halls, 
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Esq.  and  another  magisteriltl  character^  by  name  George  Row-' 
land  MinshuU,  would  be  understood,  by  the  public  as  the; 
persons  whom  we  should  propose  thus  to  chastise.  NW^ 
when  our  correspondents  have  taken  due  time  for  considera-. 
tion^ithey  must  discover,  or  we  strangely  miscalculate  their. 
<x>niiiion  sense,  that  what  Mr.  Const  said,  in  the  name,  of 
the  magistrates,  on  the  impropriety  of ,  dealing  with  this 
giyen  vice  in  that  given  way,  is  neither  more  •  nor  less 
than  what  we  had  already  and  repeatedly  said.  Really,  some 
people  ai^e,  as  if  there  were  no  degrees  of  punishment, 
and  that  severity  could  not  be  too  severe,  nor  inequality  of 
application;  the  curse  of  a  law. 

.  We  sorrow,  when  we  assert  it,  that  the  spirit  of  gambling 
seems  to  be  inherent  in  human  nature. ,  Gambling  is  nearly  as 
old  as  society : — any  community,  then,  that  agrees  to  attepapt 
the  eradication  of  any  branch  of  this  vice,  must  not  tolerate 
some  other  branch  of  it,  equally  pernicious.  Burglary  must  not 
be  committed  to  get  at  the  players  of  rouge  et  noir,  while  par- 
liament votes  for  lottery  after  lottery.  The  very  word  lottery 
signifies  a  game  of  chance,  a  gambling  speculation !  But  sup- 
posmg  the  lottery  were  suppressed,  according  to  the  wishes  of 
allthii^d^g^pepple,  still  since  gambling  is  an  epidemy,  the  mea- 
sures tobe  adopted  towards  removingit,  or  narrowing  the  sphere 
of  its  contagion,  must  be  very  judiciously  selected,  to  th^e  end 
that  Iheymay  restrain  some,  and  yethave  no  tendency  to  exas- 
perate everybody.  Had  the  late  attacks  upon  the gamblmg- 
faouses  been  made  in  the  height  of  ^^the  season,"  among 
'f  th^  c^tured''  would  have  been  men  of  title,  and  men  of. 
the  first  consideration  for  family  or  property.-— Would  the 
magistrates  have  dared  to  have  sentenced  any  such  characters 
to  the  tread-mill  ? — It  is  laughable  to  make  it  a  question  .^-^ 
We  use  the  term  dg>red  deliberately,  and  will  show  how  it  is 
the  only  term  fit  for  the  occasion. — ^Let  it  not  be  supposed 
that  we  are  advocating  one .  punishment  for  the  great,  and 
suiptjber  for  the  little  ^^  participes  criminis,^'  in  using  the  ex- 
pression ^^dared^'' — ^No,  we  put  it  thus  to  show,  that  inas- 
much as  they  woiild  not  have  dared  to  sentence  men  of  con-  ' 
sequence . to  the  tread-mill,  it  is  monstrous  iigustice  that, 
they  shovdd  have  dared  to  sentence  any  persons  to  apuiyi^-  . 
meat  to  which^  the  whole  frame  and  feddngs  of  society  would  ^ 
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httire  rendered  it  impossibue  fiir  diem  to  sesteiice  oAefs, 
though  equally  offending.  The  itnposaibiUtjr  of  the  puniih*-^ 
Qients  being  applied  equally^  to  ali  olEsndhig  in  the  msa^ 
manner,  proves  the  consununate  stupidity  of  those  who  had 
the  temerity  to  make  trial  of  it.^-W0  are  completely  aslo^ 
nifihed  that  the  legislature  should  have  given  such  a  power  a 
momentary  bdng;  and  we  think  the  legislature  must  be  co- 
vered with  confusion  of  face,  to  see  a  Quarter-sesidoos^ 
bench  knocking  that  power  on  the  head,  as  a  power  likely  to- 
create  all  manner  of  mischief.  The  senate  of  Great  Britain 
should  be  ashamed  of  such  an  inequitable,  anomalous,  and 
antisocial  enactment  as  the  new  Vagrant  Act  t  accorcB^  to^ 
some  lawgivers,  one  would  be  led  to  imagine  that  raeing- 
stamls,  betting^rooms,  and  high  play,  were  to  rouge  et 
noir,  roulette,  &e.  &e«  as  misdeameanours  to  capital  crimes. 
We  are  utterly  astonished  that,  with  the  AMen  Act  in  their 
hands,  the  government  did  not  interfere  in  tiie  case  of 
the  proprietors  of  *•  the  hells,"  who  were  proved  to  be  fo- 
reigners, and  cart  them  out  of  the  country  at  onee.< — There 
can  be  no  question,  that  the  keeper  of  ^^a  hell'^  ofiendk* 
^contra  bonos  mores  "  infinitely  more  than  a  frequeiitesp  cyf 
his  house. — ^But  even  tat  this  great  oflender,  the  tread^ 
mill  is  the  last  puaisbtMSt  that  it  is  rither  polita6  or  justio 
adopt. 

As  to  the  tread-mBl  per  se,  we  are-  so  convinced  by  ori^ 
instinctive  sensatioas,  and  every  observation  we  have  made, 
tlttt  it  is  an  extreme  seYefity,  that,  if  oar  reasoning  against  it 
as  a  punishment  at  att,  be  ncN(  acquiesced  in,  we  trust  to 
estabfish,  that  none  but  very  serious  ddinquencies  should  be 
vtsfted  wfth  its  p^ias.'— For  onr  pait^we  recoil  from  the  rnght 
of  human  beings  treading  away,  like  squirrels  or  white  miee^ 
rtnind  a  ciivle  of  steps.  We  do  not  Kke  our  species  to  be 
ptti  to  labours,  that  remind  ns  ot  bfind  horses  in  miHs,.  or  the 
mose  derogatory  toils  of  timDspils.  A  pmiidiment  may  degrade 
huBum  nature  I  We  beBeve  this  punishment  degraiks  it. 
This  view  of  the  matter  is  taken  by  hundreds  besides  oiersehres.. 
What  else  oamses  it  to  be  k)ohed  upon  as  of  a  iiwiding 
nal^e  ?.wfaat  else  makes  it  »joke  and  a  by-word  with  tbepidH 
lie?  'What  remlers  it  such  exceHent  sportfor  caricaturists  and 
playirrights  ?    Why.  should  m  neehamc  or  a  labourn^ : 
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as  tiit  gfamseat  indignity  any  taunt  of  their  dtacnimg 
tbt  tmd^mia}  Would  timr  blood  boil  in  like  mmmer,  were 
one  to  asanre  liiein  that  they  deserved  to  go  to  prison?  The 
€oiuicil  of  Ten  stand  forward  in  the  face  of  the  country  to 
ppQlest^  that  the  punishment  of  the.  tread-mill  is  intrinsically 
a,  degrading  punishment, 

•  Piioishnients,  essentially  degrading^  do  not  reform^  but 
debase  I  .  Aiid  is  this  a  punishment  to  be  left  in  the  hands  of 
jy9tiees  of  the  peaoe^  to  be  inflicted  on  any  human  being 
wjbatever  above  the  rank  of  a  thief } 

It  woiild  be  much  mqire  for  the  good  of  the  country,  if  his 
JVkgesty  were  to  put  into  certam  wiseacres'  hands  a  few  writs 
of  supersedeas,  in  retom  for  their  procuring  him  a  birth  at 
their  Ixionic  wheel.  The  very  rising  of  our  indignation,  aa 
we  write,  is  a  testimony  to  the  abuse,  if  not  to  the  utter 
inipnopriety,  of  the  tread-mill. 

.  It  is  lamentable  to  see  vrell-meaning  individuals  so  trans- 
ported with  the  idea  of  causing  the  lazy,  the  eanAng,  and  the 
viciaaa  to  woik^  as  that  they  overlook  altogether  the  nature 
<£  the  employment  which  is  provided.  We  wiU  leaye  for 
a^  foture  opportonity  any  fiirth^  objections  we  n^y  have  to 
take  to  the  mill  as  a  pimishment  at  jdl,  and  confine  ourselves, 
thnragh  the  remaining  paragr^hs,  to  protesting  that  tbb 

BUmsaifBNT  OF  THE  TRBAS-MILL  IS  A  PUNISHMENT  NOT  TO 
BB  TBlTBTiQO  IN  TBR  HANDS   OF  JUSTICES    OF  THE    PEACE.-— 

Hhal^  they  have  abused  this  power  of  punishment  already^  yes, 
grievously  abused  it,  witnesa  the  caricature  we  before  men*^ 
tinned,  and  the  quashed  conviction  !  witness  the  cpmoiittal 
vre  reported  in  our  last,  of  a  reduced  half-pay  officbe,  who 
tMis  begging,  rudely,  we  allow,  for  three  m(mths  to  the 
mill  i  When  a  broken-^own  gentleman  is  compeUed  to  turn 
beggiff,  wliftt  must  the  exacerbaticm  of  his  mind  be !  HoiW 
Pintail  his  proficiency  in  the  art  of  begg^g!  Witness  the  twelve 
booseless  beings  se^  to  keep  him,  who  had  borne  a  commiji* 
filon  in  flie  army,  company,  for  slbsping  in  a  brickkiln  !-^ 
It  is  in  vain  to  tell  men  who  make  use  of  ti»»r  senses,  tfaatthe 
twelve  wete  notorious  characters  ;  wise  mw  would  argue^  ii 
iiotorimi8diaracters&nd,thatfi»  merely  sLBBJ^iNointhe  waim^ 
est  «place  under  the  naked  sky  which  tiiey  can  select,  they  ave. 
liable  to  pnaUbi  whkh  would  await  tbfteii  if  thojr  ^mte 
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^'.  waking  unto  miaeliief/'  tbey  will  awake  unto  mischijef  witir: 
a  vengeance.    Better. to  let  criminalinclination  find  a  vent  in . 
petty  delinquency,  than  by  dealing  too  severely  with  stich' 
delinquency,  only^put  an  end  to  it,  by  increasing  the  mote 
desperate  orders  of  crime.    But  the  justices  might  be- hailf 
pardoned,  had  they  confined  their  excesses  of  the  zeal  they, 
share-in  common  with  .the  five  shilling  pibcb  officers,  to  cha- 
racters having  no  calling  in  life,  and  perhaps  unable  to  prove 
that  tiiey  had  ever  lived  by  the  sweat  of  their  brow.    Where, . 
however,  shall  pardon  be  found  for  them,  for  sending  to  the 
mill  an  artisan,  in  regular  employ,  because  one  night,  whan 
drunk,  "  as  his  betters  had  been  before  him,"  he  swaggered, 
as  a*  drunken  man  must,   and  talked  great  things  about', 
slaughtering  his  master. 

•  Hie  social  state  in  England  requires  that  the  nH^istracy  of 
the  land  should  be  endowed  with- tc^t^dom ;  and  when  any  part  • 
of  it  betrays  alarming  symptoms  of  dotage,  or  old  womanish- 
ness,  it  will  not,  it  cannot,  be  endured. 

•  If,  because  the  mills  are  built  at  great  expense,  it  would  be 
shocking-— (infinitely  more  shocking,  we  should  call  it,  to  act' 
i^n.siK^h  a  motive) — ^to  unbuild  them,  or  leave  them  un- 
worked,  let  us  at  least  commence  a  return  to  sound  prind* 
plesy  by  confining  to  a  jury  and  judge  the  power  of  infiicting.' 
so. severe,  a  punishment :  get  over,  what  the  poblic  have  had 
the^ense  .to  discover  from  the  first,  and  what  they  assertin  a . 
-voice,  audible  by  any  person  not  labouring  under  deafness  of.' 
intellect,   that   the    tread-miHis  a  punishment  essentially 
degrading ;  that  it  brandsi  the  victim  of  it,  and  may  attach  a 
nickname  to  him,  which  if  he. belong  to  many- classes  of 
labouring  life,  would  stick  to  him  all  bis  days,  and  exasperate, 
his  fedings  without  ceasing:   that  it  must  break  or  madden 
the  spirit  of  any  one  who,  feeling  himself  an  honest  man,  seea 
himself  at  the  task  of  thieves  for  the  errors  of  intoxication^  or 
the  misfortune  of  being  out,on>'pi%rimage  for  employ ;  and 
for  that  good  reason  unable  to  satisfy  suspicious  fitnwgers  of 
bis  harmless,  antivagrant intentions :  get  over  these  undeniable, 
facts,  and  then  we  will  think  Uttk'.of  the  physical  sevestty  of 
9- discipline,  particularly  well  calculated  to  bring  on.  hernia,, 
and  promote  in  many  constitutions  swimmingis  of  the  head. 

-  Whapi  we  consider  howb^ii^  out  of  emptoy  if  at  render. 
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^  :poor.  yet  ^honest  man  howtdeds,  mat  force  him  to  sl^ep 
even  in  a  biicUdbi,  may  setid  Mm  wandering  the  sti:eel8^ 
and  astiay  from  his  parishy  or  those  parts  in  which  he  i6 
known^  it  is  intolerable  to  think  of  the  risk  he  nms,  of  being 
Metamorphosed  ihtd  a  vagrant;  and  debased,  if  not  rained,  by 
the'.pmiishment  of  the  tread-mill.  Have  the  Middlesexr 
ma^ktratea  yet  to  learn,  that  to  threaten  a  manrwith  inficmy,* 
makes.his  blood  boil  almost  as  much  as  to  cover  him  with  it. 
Is  it  endorable  for  a  gentletnan  to  be  threatened  with  a  horse- 
whipping ?  is  it  endurable  for  an  honest  man  to  be  threatened 
wtth  the  tread-mill  ? 

'  We  should  mistrust  certain  magistrates,  were  it  simply  for 
the  hankering  they  evinced  after  their  new  toy,  in  the  case  of 
the  actors  and  audiences,  led  captive  so  frequently  of  late  by 
the  five  shilling  j9£?ce  officers ;  this  hankering,  too,' entertained 
after  it  became  pretty  evident  that  the  only  money  taken  in 
the  bui^ess  was  by  tiiie  captors.  Let  a  stop  be  put  to  unli- 
censed acting  for  gain,  but  let  not  the  tread-mill  be  concerned 
errthieatened  in  the  afiair.  It. is  the  height  of  siuj^ty  to 
tinreaten  what  you  cannot  or  ought  not  to  perform.  ^ 

- .  We  -have  freiquently  ^ven  a  left-bfF  .coat  to .  an  'utifortunate 
man,  .whose  tidbits  for  acting  were; more  than' second  rate,' 
hut  .Mdio/ his  person,  poverty,. and  debility  of . cbnstitution, 
excfasding  him  firom  regular  engagements,  has  often :  joined  a 
stcoUing  company,  or  taken  a  chief  character  on  the  boards  • 
of  a  private  theatre.    This  poor  felk>w  possesses  ten  times' 
the  talent  of  many  a  magistrate,  and  the  acuteness  of  his^ 
sensibilily  haunts  him  as  his  shadow  ;--**he  is  too  proud  to.be: 
dishonest,  and  too  ingenuous  to  be  a  liar;— yet  this  poorfebm*  •■ 
might  have  been  captured,  many's  the  time,  had  the  attacks^ 
been  made  att  certain  unlucky  coxijunctions  of  the.  sdars,  in* 
sundry  private  theatres;  and,  had  the  captives: been  sent  to' 
tiiemill,  been  sent,  we  should  have  prophesied,  to  cut  his 
throatl     We  record,  this  feet,   to.  shew  that  the.  place. Jar 
which  ^Tties.  are  found,  must  not  always  prescribe  the^mea^* 
sure  of:  punidiment.    Curiosity,'  ignorance,  neglected  or ^un?^ 
fortunate  talent,  may  collect,  in  an .  unlicenibed  ^eatre,  be  it 
bam  or  workshop,  the  most  dissimilar  dbaraoters  in.the  world.  - 
Some  may  be  without  excuse,  some  may  have  every  excuse 
M  their  presence.    Th^-wiU  generally  be  .some  persons  in 
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flttdi  a  piBoe,  whom  it  wouU  be  aa  ontaq^e  on  Hk  feeding  of: 
the  pablie  to  see  sent  to  the  tread-aailL^'-A  hnnfiiy  con-* 
vic&Xk,  therefore^  miiBt  not  be  thought  of* — ^How  then  would 
the  magistrates  ad;?  Oh,  they  would  eomndt  Ae  actcurs  and 
Hke  least  respectable  part  of  the  amdience  I  The  actors^  pev^ 
heps,  that  portjon  of  the  delinqHents  of  the  acnteat  sensifaiiitiesy. 
and  the  least  respectable  iolk,  kbondng  nnder  the  impulalion 
of  little  repute^  not  from  any  badnras  of  character  above  their 
phy^-Iovsiig  compeers,  bat  from  not  having  friends  at  hand  tn 
spnk  to  character,  and  testify  to  their  honesty  and  sober 
habits.  All  this  argument  is  not  used  to  oonfoand  '^  igno^ 
rantia  legis^'  with  innocence,  or  to  shi^  tcansgreanona  of 
the  law  from  punishment  adr^tfo^e  to  the  degree  of  mischieC 
and  evfl-meaaing;  and  yet  it  all  tends  to  oorrobocate  the  case 
we  make  out  against  the  magistrai€$'  millrwheels. 

We  do  not  know  to  what  other  purposes,  besides  mak- 
ing so  many  pair  of  legs  ache,  some  of  the  ndUs  mvf  be 
ooBsecEStod,  but  of  the  more  than  200  MSN-power  expended 
for  seven  or  eight  boors  daily,  at  the  twenty-ibar  whedajdTtba 
Cold^bath-fieUa  null,  tiie  product  has  been  hitherto— «o- 
thiBfK-**bvt  beaten — air.  We  visited  this  nuU  muse  com- 
mencing this  article,  and  the  sptem  seemed  so  slaro- 
driving  that  we  cannot  recal  or  mitigate  any  thii^.we  hafve 
said.  As  late  as  the  Ifith  of  December,  the  treadecs  in 
one  of  the  yards  mntfaded;  two  magistrates  from  HattQn«*> 
gaoden  w«re  sentior,  fimr  men  instantly  wh^ped;  the  othor. 
yards  beia^  obliged  to  send  two  d^niies  a-piece,  to  wifeaesa 
and  report  upon  the  flageUalaon,  and  the  yard,  by  these  mea- 
sures, again  induced  to  work.  A  friend  infioeems  us  that,  a 
short  time  since,  there  was  a  refusal  to  tread  among  the  pri* 
aoners  in  Beading  jail.  K,  too^  his  repcnrt  was  correcly  the 
jailor  and  his  aasistants  reduced  them  to  obeifience  by  Mows ; 
we  shouitd  be  f^aA  if  any  of  our  readers  coidd  eid^^liten  na^ 
as  to  the  correctness  or  incorrectness  of  this  last  portion  of 
our  hifermation.  The  jaibrs  in  Cdd-bath-fidbds  value  their 
places  too  nmch  to  dream  of  sndi  remedies ;  though^  they 
assusedus,  they  have  had  great  trouble  with  prisoners  dsop-^ 
psD^  off^  to  be  bsILfbd  on,  &c.  &c.  Before  the  magistrates^ 
and  odiers  connected  with  Cdd-bath-fidds,  came  to  their 
senses,  as  we  give  God  thanks  tiiejr  Iiave^  with  respect  to 
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the  atrociousness  of  putting  women  to  such  a  task^  the  poor 
wretches  made  resistance^  in  all  nuumer  of  ways^  to  workup  in 
the  mill.  If  the  mill  be  so  essentially  obnoxious  to  prisoners^ 
that  they  will^  from  time  to  time^  risk  and  incur  whippings 
and  other  forcible  measures,  the  mill  is  a  nuisance  and  an 
oppression.  This  will  be  our  decision,  till  we  are  made  to 
believe  that  whippings  are  necessary  to  make  them  pick 
oakum,  beat  flax,  and  work  at  common  trades  or  occupations. 
We  suspect  that  it  is  not  work  at  which  the  prisoners  kick^ 
but  at  a  task  they  feel  to  be  revolting  to  their  minds,  and  try- 
ing to  their  bodies.  These  whippings,  however,  will  not  do 
for  repetition;  there  is  something  too  summary  and  severe 
in  them,  something  smacking  of  the  Inquisition  and  torture^ 
something  that  gives  one  a  sensation  of  arbitrary  power,  and 
mock  trials  with  closed  doors.  Prison  discipline  must,  we 
grant,  correct  prison  offences — vur  prison  ofrncbs  should 
NJftVBR  BB  PRovoxBD  BT  PRISON  BisciPLiNB.  In  taking  leave 
of  our  sab}ect  for  tiie  present,  we  must  again  express  our 
wonder  at  the  executive,  far  not  putting  the  Alien  Act  in  force 
on  some  late  occasions ;  and  again  congratulafee  our  friends, 
that  the  line  of  argument  we  have  all  along  adopted,  with 
reelect  to  the  poiucb  dealings  with  gamblers,  ia  the  Una  of 
argument,  which  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  pursue  in 
practice,  though  at  the: cost  of  apoBce  conviction,  the  wis* 
dfiBi  of  certain  stipendiary  magistrates,  and  the  character 
for  any  thi^g  but  carelessness  and  want  of  discriminatory 
foccsight  on  the  part  of  the  legislature  1 

[We  keep  back  a  great  part  of  our  matter  upon  gambling  and  the  tread* 
nHl ;  as  we  wish  to  see,  in  the  first  instance,  what  will  be  the  success 
of  the  appeal  from  the  kUe  atntenoe  of  Mr.  Halls.  With  regard,  ^lie-' 
rally,  to  the  tread-mill»  as  a  pujuehment,  we  shall  leave  our  p«|Ses  opoa 
to  ^1';  as  we  are  liilly  aware  that  it  is  a  subject  on  wbidi  conKnentioua 
men  may  hold  the  widest  difference  of  opinion.] 
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THE  CONTEMPLATIST. 

Among  the  persons  who  have  lately  assisted  the  deliberations 
of  our  Council,  is  a  gentleman  who  goes  among  us  by  the 
name  of  '^  the  Contemplatist."  The  appellation  itself  gives 
a  good  notion  of  his  character.  In  all  the  modes  and  situations 
of  existence,  he  has  preserved  the  original  features  of  his 
iniud ;  and  wherever  he  is  placed,  he  still  appears  a  hermit 
among  crowds,  a  philosopher  among  fops,  a  being  wrapped 
up  in  meditation  and  reverie  among  men  of  business  and  men 
of  pleasure.  We  will  not  say  that  he  lives  altogether  in  a  world 
of  his  own  5  or  that,  like  the  witches  in  Macbeth, 

"  He  looks  not  like  an  inhabitant  o'  th'  earth. 
And  yet  is  on  it  :'* 

although  assuredly  he  does  not  look  upon  humanity  and  its 
concerns  with  the  common  eyes,  nor  do  they  move  him  in  the 
usual  manner.  Yet  there  is  not  a  spark  of  a£fectation  in  him,, 
natiursd  or  acquired — ^for  is  not  affectation  sometimes  natural  ? 
He  is  contemplative,  but  not  absent;  silent,  but  not  myste- 
rious. ,  For  mercy's  sake,  let  him  not  be  considered  as  one  of 
the  vulgar  herd  of  B jrronic  characters, — a  gentleman  who  is    . 

'  sad  as  ni£;ht 

Merely  from  wantonness : 

who  is  savage,  and  sullen,  and  melimcholy  with  all  his  might, 
and  cultivates  a  gloomy  desperate  for  the  pleasure  of  it :  who 
has  been  a  fool  through  life,  and  ends  in  being  a  nusanthrope, 
as  he  began  by  being  a  villain.  On  the  contrary,  he  reflects 
long  and  deeply;  but  liis  reflections  spring  from  a  heart 
''  overflowing  with  the  milk  of  human  kindness.'^  He  regards 
both  the  material  and  moral  universe  with  a  keen  but  foi^d 
perception :  he  is  imbued  with  that  truer  and  finer  philosophy, 
which  ^         • 

Finds  tongues  in  trees,  books  in  the  running  brooks. 
Sermons  in  stones,  and  good  in  every  thing. 

Nor  must  we  confound  him  with  the  wretched  animals,  who 
wish  to  appear  thoughtful  without  the  power  of  thinking ; 
who  hold  it  a  grand  thing  to  stand  with  their  arms  folded, 
and  look  marvellously  sentimental.     For  such  lamentable 
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coxcombs  our  Contemplatist  has  an  utter  contempt.  Yet  he 
somewhat  resembles  Jaques^  in  '^  All's  Well  that  Ends  Well  ;'* 
or  even  the  fool^  whom  Jaques  describes ;.  and  who  seems^  by 
the  way^  to  have  been  at  least  as  rational  as  many  who  have 
acquired  among  their  contemporaries  the  reputation  of  wise 
men.  We  have  even  likened  him  in  his  more  moralizing 
moods  to  a  man  who  we  can  conceive  to  have  died  once^  and 
then  to  have  obtained  permission  to  walk  a  little  longer  about 
the  scenes  of  life^  after  having  experienced  the  last  and  most 
convincing  proof  of  its  frivolities,  its  follies^  and  its  ephemeral 
duration.  But  we  must  leave  him  to.  develop,  his  character 
by  degress.'  We  only  mention  him  at  present  for  the  sake  of 
introducing,  some  of  his  poetical  reflections,  applicable  to  the 
passing  season  of  the  year. 

POETICAL  REFLECTIpNS  ON  CHRISTMAS. 

It  is  the  day — the  consecrated  day^* 
The  day  of  his  nativity,  who  liv'd 
That  we  might  know  how  best  to  live  :-^nd  died 
That  we  might  never  taste  eternal  death !. 
It  is  the  day,  which  hrought  the  incarnate  Son 
Into  this  world  of  sin — this  world  of  woe — 
Him,  who,  as  God,  with  his  Almighty  hand 
Stretch'd  forth  the  boundless  universe,  and  dwelt 
In  heaven  with  the  Father  from  the  first. 
Him,  in  his  human  nature  spotless,  pure. 
And  kind,  beyond  what  fancy  e'er,  conceiv'd  j 
Or,  in'  his  brightest  visions,  Plato  dreamt 
As  human,  had  he  never  wrought  the  works. 
The  wond'rous  works  of  his  celestial  love  : 
A  man  indeed  divine ! — It  is  the  day 
Which  brings  our  holy  carnival ; — our  time 
Of  gftiety  fresh  springing  from  the  heart. 
Of  mirth,  with  which  a  solemn  feeling  blends   ^ 
To  sober,  but  not  mar  it !  Now  the  hours 
Leap  forth  with  sacred  triumph  on  their  wings  j 
And  good  old  smiling  hospitality 
Laughs  o'er  the  board,  passing  the  wasswl-bowl 
Qf  kindness  round ;  and  bids  th'  half-sated  guest 
Eat,  drink,  rejoice,  or  drown  his  cares  in  song. 
And  yet  these  Christmas  revels  seem  no  more 
What  they  have  been  :^ince  here,  methinks,  the  age. 
Degenerate^  ^th  refinement  sicklied  o*er. 
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Our  fiither's  vatmmnt  •£  Uf  its  mirth  : 

Or  I  the'self-iame  feelings  feel  no  more 

To  cheer  the  worn-out  soul.-- fiut  there— 'ds  gpn^-* 

I  oMt  eaiii  mekmeholj  tiioaght  wmj. 

And  |Md  m«  to  the  gRHM  of  Hm  hsdB. 

Come«  let  us  laiifh,  aad  heap  hmh  logaof  woo4 

Upon  that  crackling  pyramid  of  fire  | 

And  let  the  liberal  host,  delighted,  broach 

The  melloir  wne  coend  with  fairaaelf. 

Yea!  Chnaiawa atiU hm  plaasiuta all ito  own. 
Its  fond  asaodationiy  hoaae  delights. 
Denied  to  other  seasons.    Ev'n  the  cold 
Which  bars  us  from  the  field-sport,  and  the  chase. 
And  drives  to  man's  abode  the  sfaiT'ring  bird^. 
And  fanishiog  wolves,  tiMt  howl  aMand  his  door. 
With  lean  gaunt  forms  and  hungcr-aharpeii'd  aye 
That  cold  brings  to  one  focus  human  jojrs. 
Concentred  round  the  blissful  spot-— our  hearth— 
With  essence  tasted  more  as  less  AflJused  :— 
As  in  some  generous  liquor,  while  the  ?reakj 
Poor,  watery  parts  are  all  congeal'd  around, 
SUU  in  the  midst  the  quick  warm  spirit  flows, 
Condeos'd  and  driven  inward  by  the  frost. 

Now,  through  the  Christian  world,  from  the  9oh  sons 
Of  Italy,  unto  the  fur-dlad  Russ, 
Or  sunless,  subterranean  Laplander, 
Enjoyment  rrigns : — the  merry  laugh  goes  roandy 
The  song,  the  tale,  the  riddle,  and  the  jest. 
There,  while  the  jovial  music  sounds,  behold 
The  joyous  smile,  the  light  unwearied  foot. 
And  glistening  eye,  and  gay  expanding  heart. 
How  heedless  of  to-morrow ! — ^Now  imbibes 
Fair  youth  a  carelessness  beyond  its  own. 
And  age  grows  young  again,  with  cheer  of  mind 
Shakes  off  the  feebleness  of  frame,  and  joins  . 
The  long  nnus'd,  but  unforgottea  dance. 
Then,  even  they,  to  whom  the  world  has  seemM 
A  thing  to  gaze  on,  not  to  live  in  :— fil«y. 
Spite  of  themselves,  and  that  still  haunting  woe. 
Which  has  for  years  been  thdr  familiar,  find 
ncae  Christmas  hours  a  mirth-inspiriiig  time 
For  them  as  for  the  rest.    They  look  around 
And  grow  like  what  they  look  on ;  while  the  wand 
Of  magic  memory  calb  back  former  joys ; 
And  the  bright  spirit  of  departed  hopes. 
As  re-embodied,  starts  again  to  life. 
And  with  expanding  warmth  comes  o'er  the  sou^ 
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Society  dxaciaims  lier  ooM  reatmnt» 

And  etiquette  relaxes  to  a  BmUe ; 

And  iotmM  are  baif  forgotten.— AJb,  I  «ee— > 

I  see  them  all*  as  lov'd  in  other  year»^ 

The  maalj  sire-— the  i»other,  whose  fiiU  joy 

Her  heart  no  more  contains,  but  lets  it  gush 

In  drops  of  sacred  rapture  from  her  ey«s» 

Smiling — ^yet  toadui  too ! — the  daughter,  bright 

In  maiden  beauty,  tike  some  heavenly  tbu^ 

Some  dream  of  fondest  fancy  realized,— 

With  sisters  hanging  round  her,  soon  to  be 

Lovely  as  she  is  now— the  youth,  robust. 

Who  all  the  mom  pursues  the  chase ;  or  when 

The  frost  has  bound  the  earth,  and  deep4Bid  snoir 

Spreads  its  white  wintery  mantle  o'er  the  woods. 

Skims  o'er  the  solid  ice,  and  gaily  finds 

In  exercise  an  antidote  to  cold :— - 

The  school-boy,  now  at  A^ie— and  in  that  word 

Is  every  bliss  for  Mm  ••— ttie  ruddy  child* 

Who  laughs  to  think  of  pantomime  ot  play. 

The  unfomiliar  joy,  ike  sight  unseen. 

The  delicacy  never  tasted  yet. 

The  Christmas  present,  and  the  Christmas  joy  :•— ' 

The  infant  smUing  in  the  nurse's  anns. 

As  knowing  this  should  be  a  festival, 

A  time  for  only  smiles ! 

Yet  one,  alas  I 
Is  absent  from  that  groupt,  loving  and  lov^d,— 
Those  cheerfiid  feces  round  Hie  Christmas  fire-* 
He  should  have  laagh'd  amidst  them  now,  aud  leitt 
A  double  xest  to  merriment :— but  death  !— 
Alas,  al^,  oMm  must  not  think  of  death  !— 
Now  fresh  and  young,  and  lull  of  lusty  life :— > 
Now  dead--decayiiig  in  the  common  grara  !— 
Let  the  thought  VKttishr-4nit  it  still  returat  fr^ 
For  in  this  closing  year,  as  all  the  past. 
Has  man  been  mortid— ^ath  has  done  his  work 
And  leates  us,  at  its  dose,  to  pour  the  tears 
Of  ^ad  remembrance  o'er  the  graves  of  them. 
Who,  at  its  gtsf  commenoament,  shed  o'er  «# 
The  beaming  sunshine  of  their  happy  smile- 
But  Ul  ittdh  viswos  suit  the  lovely  rigb^ 
Where,  in  one  spot,  are  met  pArental  care, 
Wilh  all  of  filtid  or  frntertitl  kyve 
The  heart  can  feet«^&r  move  tiian  words  oeii  painf. 
Once  more,  then,  kt «  Mra  to  honelir  fOft^ 
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And  thiak'who  bMt'nuqr  taite  them  I  Oh,  not  ye  * 

Ambition's  restlets  minions  I  dupes  andfools 

To  unsubstantiaT  good,  for'whicb,  methinks, 

'Tis  but  a  licensed  madness  iii  mankind 

To  barter  life/  health,  happiness  :-^not  ye ! — 

Nor  ye',  the  sons  of  p/^ointin^— ^uchthe  name. 

As  in  dbep  scorn  and  mockery,  which  ye  bear— 

Who  sink  beneath  the  weight  of  splendid  woe> 

Martyrs  to  languid  lassitude !  nor  ye. 

Who  look  on  simpler  and'sincerer  mirth 

As  all  too  rude,  unpolish'd,  unrefin'd. 

Too  true  to  boisterous  nature,  for  a  taste 

So  nicely' dull,  so  exquisitely  dead. 

So  fitly  blunted  and  benumb'd  as  yours. 

Be  wretched,  then,  according  to  the  rules-— 

Who  may  not  laugh,  since  laughter  would  destroy '  . 

The  dainty  grace  of  your  gentility !    ' 

Since  the  keen  relish  of  pure  joys  might  spoil        * 

Your  elegant  vacuity  of  face,  '     ^  , 

Your  stiff  placidity  of  voice  and  mien, 

With  coarse  distortions ;  break  your  useless  .life's  I 

Listless 'inonotony ;  and  rufie  o'er    - 

The  dark  stagnation  of  your  pompous  pride. 

Never  in  court  or  palace  such  delights 
Abound-^they  flourish  not  iii  princely  domes :—    ' 
The  halls  of.  grandeur  are  not  halls  of  joy. 
But  in  the  cottage,  by  its  inmates  now 
Dispos'd  with  pleasing  half  religious  .care. 
The  holly  and  th^  Ifiurel  are  entwin'd, 
And*the  red  berries  on' the  casement  hang. 
And  from  the  roof!  *  They  on  the  oaken  floor 
Tread  with  no  minbiiSg  step,'  ho  languid  air. 
But  throw  iheir  very  sodls'into  the  daUce. 
Or  'neath  the  niisletoe's  mysterious  bough, 
Flush'd  by  the  genial  licence  of  the  time, 
Andskili'd  in  rites  which'  Druids  never  dreamt. 
Taste  sweet  endearments-^in'nocent  as  sweet-^*    ' 
And  rude,  but  not  unenviable,  mirth. 
Or;'tir'd  with  pleasure's  exercise, 'they  sit      « 
^  All  cireled  roulid  the  h'earthstohe ;  while,  for  than. 

The  homely  wine,  prest  from  the  elder's  juice,  .    ^ 
Imparts  to  humble  hearts  a  purer  joy  i 

Than  C^nan  or  Falerniah  ever  gave. 

Such  were  the  good  Old  pastimes  of  their  sires,' 
Thine  own,  thine  only;  Bngland  I  may  theystHl    ' 
Cleave  to  the  soil;  and  bless  as  they  have  blest ! 
•For  with'  such  pastimes  blends  ihe  humftn  heart,  * 
Itsbest.anddeepest'fe^liogsl  * 
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While  the  wind/ 
Loud  whistling,  dashes  madlf  pn  the  rocks 
Old  xocean's  foam — while  Sea  and  sky  look  black. 
And  shrUl  afai*  the  startled  sea^uew  sci*eain8. 
To  see  ^h'  eternal  elements  at  strife —  .     • 

:StiU  the  rude  ship-boy,  on  the  midnight  main. 
When  Chtistmas  comes,  or  on  the  giddy  mast 
Thinks  of  his  country,  and  his  far<oft  fi-iends. 
And  home,  and  hearth,  and  most  familiar  fire. 
And  all  who  onee  sat  round  it :  mother,  sire, 
Sister,  or  one  yet  dearer :— ^r  on  deck 
Half  gay,  half  pensive,  mid  his  messmates,  quaffs 
Unto  the  health  of  those  belov'd,  and  pours 
Libations  to  the  spirit  of  the  time. 
Ev'n  in  the  prison  revelry  resounds : 
The  captive  culprit,  on  this  festal  day, 
Beyond  the  meagre  fare  ordainM  to  be 
A  captive's  portion,*^ drinks,'  with  thirsty  lip,' 
Some  heart  refreshing  beverage,  tastes  once  more 
Some  little  luxury,  too  long  disused ; 
And  half  forgetting  where  and  what  he  is. 
Wishes  all  good  to  ail — ^and  vainly  dreams 
Of  innocence  and  happiness  again. 

Yet  is  he  wretched  still — nor  only  he— 
Now  the  sad  debtor  shrinks  from  ev'ry  sound. 
And  trembles  as  the  door  creaks — still  he  fears 
A  summons  to  the  prison ;  or,  perchance. 
With  desperate  haste  he  hies  him  from  his  home. 
And  for  his  heAlth,  forsooth !'  must  taste  the  air 
Of  balmy  France ;  and  live  long  darkening  year» 
Of  pains,  and  fears,  and  exile,  and  disgrace. 
Now  thousand  wretches,  cold  and  half  congealed, 
Shiver  along  the  street  with  scarce  «  rag 
To  ^mp  around  their  feeble  tott'ring  fraiiies, 
Nor  aught  of  Jiardiy  mmrishn^ent  to  ^ett 
The  languid  pulse,  and  spread  internal  hept* 
And  they— oh  God !  how  pitiably  forlorn ! 
The  houseless  women^  spectral  frozen  forms. 
The  ghosts  of  dissipation,  who  for  days 
Have  scarcely  tasted  one  good  wholesome  meal. 
Nor  know  they  when  and  where  sh^ll  be  their  next  >^ 
They,  at  this  holy  time,  when  Christ  vfsts  horn. 
May  make  their  strongest,  last  appeal  to  man. 
And  in  the  name,  and  for  the  sake  of  Christ, 
Ask  0lf  their  fellow  Christians  charity. 

And,  ah !  man  cannot  be  content  vrith  joy. 
But  mars,  and  by  pursuing  it  so  far. 
Loses  the  good  he  aims  at : — pushing  mirth 
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To  Bacchanal  tfpcttts  «tad  glnttonous  exeets. 
And  Satnrfialian  deep  *debanch,  iriiich  bringe 
Ita  punbbment  for  ever  at  its  baok. 
WiUiout»  I  hear  the  drunkard  reeling  home. 
Uttering  his  frensied  blasphemies  and  oaths. 
And  hprrible  ejacolations  loud,  ^ 

Because  he  cannot  stagger  straight ;  or  else 
In  maudlin  height  of  uairersal  love 
r   And  universal  kindness,  he  grasps 
The  greasy  palmof  ev'ry  passer  by. 
As  if  the  friend  of  childhood.    Most  he  joys. 
Singing  with  broken  notes  some  amorous  catch. 
To  meet  some  fellow  drunkard,  who  has  tnnifd 
This  holy  festival  to  vilest  use,  , 

As  loud  of  voice,  as  impotent  of  foot. 
As  sunk  in  beastly  licence  as  bimsellL 
Full  soon  he  falls,  and  stretch'd  at  powerless  lengthy 
Asks  the  sour  watchpnan's  half  unwilling  aid ; 
Or  aleeps  and  groans  at  inten'als  I'^^meatiwhile 
The  night,  tho'  cold,  shines  on  his  wilder'd  1 
Starlight  and  beautiful  :<— nor  vapourish  haze 
Obscures  the  bright  disk  of  the  wintry  moon. 

But  sadder  still,  as  more  extended,  views 
And  darker  sounds  arise — I  think  on  man. 
As  man  is  even  now  throughout  the  world  !-* 
Yes,  on  his  natal  day  the  dreadful  thought 
Will  come,  that  Christ  has  livedf  not  4M,  in  i 
Since  the  sublime  example  of  his  life 
Is  lost  unto  jnankind :  for  now,.ey'n  now. 
All  prey  on  all,  as  if  each  sevend  man  * 

Was  something  from  his  fellow,  qiiitedistioct,  > 

And  formed  for  mutual  hatred.    Eqvy,  spleen, 
And  mole-eyed  selfiishoess,  and  deadly  rage. 
Turn  man  to  wor^  than  brutes.    The  madd'nii^  atoms 
Of  wild  tempestuous  passions  swe^s  along  :— 
The  moral  hurricane,  which  scatters  far 
Horror  and  wretchedness — to  fragments  tears 
Nature's  own  image,  and  deforms  the  globe. 
r  All  gracious  God  !  tho'  twice  nine  hundred  Toan 

Have, pass'd  o'er  man,  since  he,  their  source  of  iai^»    ] 
t  Lived  as  a  lesson,  died  a  sacrifice. 

The  humble,  and  the  meek, — ^the  present  6od;—     - 
Yet  foil,  as  man,  of  human  sympathies. 
And  shedding  human  tears — still,  even  still. 
Wide-wasting  war,  with  its  unnumbered  ills. 
The  havoc,  and  the  rapine,  and  the  shock. 
And  m6st  unchristian  trophies,  onward  drives 
The  ploughshare  of  destruction  ;  with  his  scythe 
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And  bids  tbe  nrevs  mn  mth  lwgiwm^re>rf 

As  if  wan  Ibund  lua*  martal  life  too  Umg,  • 

>Too  tnuiqiul»*and  too  iiappy !  or,  as  if 

Nor  time,  nor  nature,  could  enough  destroy  ! 

The  bra^o's  triumph  and  the  hero's  fame. 

Cradled  and  nurst  in  carnage,  yet  survive. 

Men  deem  it  triuaiph  to  heap  blood  oablood> 

Disaster  on  -disaster,  ■  dcaftb  on-  deaths 

Yet  call  themselves  Cbrist's  followers !  Still  ti|e  heart 

Shudders,  and  shrinks  from  what  the  miad  foresees  ^ 

And  sickens  at  the  worse  than  heathen  deeds 

In  Christian  lands,  or  done,  or  to  be  done  ! 

Thou  Prince  of  PdOtf^^-^thou  God,  whose  law  is  love^ 
How  art  thou  mook'd  !  Beth  peace  and  love  are  gone  ! 
Europe  still  bleeds  with  wounds  Unhealed,  unstanach'd. 
She  languishes  with  long  disease,  and  groans 
Or  for  the  past,  or  for  th'  Impending  woes. 
Eternal  Saviour !  from  thy  throne  in  heav'n 
Seest  thou  the  things  of  earth— ^seest  thou  the  deeds, 
Which  with  the  sanction  of  thy  name,  are  done ! 
Scarce  rolls  a  month,  but  kings  are  met  in  league 
To  rob  whole  nafions  of  their  rights  as  men ; 
While  nations  arm  themselves  against  their  kings. 
Grown  wild  with  freedom's  fi-enzy.    When  the  world 
Might  be  one  family,  one  band  of  £i*iends, 
Monarchs  will  not  permit  it : — ^but  conspire 
To  bai*  from  all  society  some  realm 
That  could  not  have  its  citizens  be  slaves  ! 
And  shall  this  never  cease  ?  Oh,  God  !•  once  more 
Look  down  on  kings  and  kingdoms  ii-^and  whUe  thus 
They  bear  the  Christian  name,  thas  call  on  Christ 
As  on  their  friend^  deliverer,  hope,  and  guide^  • 
Engraft  the  Christian  feeling  on  their  miadp^ 
And  pour  the  Christian  spirit  o'er  their  hearts  1 


IMITATION  OF  HORACE. 

We  wanted  some  light  poetry  frow  UrbaQHSf^asasort  of'^ktistmas  present  to  oof 
younger  readers :  but  he  has  been  too  busy  to  favour  us  with  any  thing  more  than' 
the  following  imitation  of  his  favourite  poet. 


L.  1.    Carmen  XI.  AD  L^uconobn; 

Tu  ne  qusesieris  (scire  nefas)  quern  mihi,  qiMm  tibi 
Tinem  Di  dederint,  Leuconoe,  neu  Babylonios 
TentlLris  numeros.    Ut  melius,  quidquid  erit,  pati  I 
Seu  plures  hyemes,  sen  tribuit  Jupiter  ultimam^ 
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QosB  mtnc  oppo^itis  debiUtat  pumicibiu  mare 
Tyrrfaenum.    Sapias,  tina  liques,  et  spatio  brevi 
Spem  longam  reseces.    Dum  loquimurj  ftigerk  invida 
^tas.    Carpe  diem,  quam  minimhm  credula  postero. 

Imitation.  • 

I 
Ellen !  ne'er  seek  with  anxious  mind— 

— ^For  vain  thy  search  must  be— 
The  end  by  Providence  assignM, 
Or  to  thyself  or  me. 

2 
Inquire  not^  what  our  stars  declare 

From  jugglers'  venal  skill : — 
Better  for  both  our  fate  to  bear. 

Be  fate  whate'er  it  ^U ! 

3 
Yes !  whether  aome  few  winters  more 

Th'  Eternal  pow'r  above 
Has  yet  for  us,  dear  girl,  in  store. 

On  earth  to  live  and  love : — 

4 
Or  this,  e'en  this,  must  be  the  last. 

Now  dark'niog  o'er  the  plwn ; 
Which  on  the  wavenlash'd  shore  has  cast 

The  relics  of  the  main  j — 

5 

Still,  still,  be  wise  ;  and  gaily  chase 
Dull,  wrinkling  care  with  wine; 

Nor  stretch  thy  hopes  to  distant  space. 
With  life  so  short  as  thine ! 

'  6 

E'en  as  we  speak,  with  envious  wing 

Has  time  been  hurrying  on  j  ^ 

Nor  wealth  nor  wisdom  back  shall  bring 

One  moment  that  is  gone. 

•  7 
This  hour — ^the  passing  hour— employ 

In  pleasure,  while  yon  may ; 
Nor  trust  to-morrow  for  the  joy. 

Which  you  can  seize  to-day ! 
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POETICAL  ADDRESS  ON  THE  TURN  OF  THE  YEAR' 

Habk  to  t^at  sound  upon  the  midnight  bell ! 

Tlie  dying  year's  irrevocable  knell  I 

As  to  the  friend  or  foe,  who  made  before 

Our  joy  or  sorrow — ^but  can  rise  no  more 

To  spread  or  gloom^  or  sunshine  o'er  our  brow— 

We  can  but  say  "  Farewell  for  ever"  npw  !— 

It  fades — ^it  vanishes — ^it  disappears. 

To  join  the  spirits  of  forgotten  years  ! 

And  now  'tis  gone ! — and  now  another  brings 

The  self-same  fears,  and  follies  on  its  wings  ; 

Bubbles  of  joy ;  and  air-formed  hopes,  that  start 

Like  exhalations,  rising — to  depart ! — 

We  now — such  custom  suits  the  solemn  time— ^ 
Would  pour  our  feelings  in  unpolished  rhyme ; 
Would  build  on  life  and  man  our  sober  strain. 
And  wake  the  good  old  moral  muse  again  ; 
*  Would  seize,  for  warning's  voice  before  us  cast 

Our  first  occasion : — and  perchance  our  last ! 
Let  heedless  fools  laugh  on !— but,  ere  the  sun 
Through  the  twelve  signs  his  mighty  course  has  run» 
Too  late  were  warning,  on  earth's  troubled  sphene. 
For  us  to  utter,  or  for  them  to  hear ! 

The  dead  hold  no  communion : — we  and  they 
May  then  have  pass'd  like  dews,  or  dreams,  away  i 

But  hark  again !  the  merry  peal  rings  loud. 

And  startles  night,  as  thunder  bursts  the  cloud. 

Why  sounds  in  gladness  noto  that  iron  voice  ? 

Why  at  this  hour  of  sleep  should  man  rejoice  ? 

Because  one  ling'ring  year  has  joln'd  at  last 

The  dim  and  shadowy  group  of  ages  past  ?' 

Or  that  the  rising  months  speed  brightly  on. 

With  lovelier  promise  than  the  seasons  gone? 

Big  with  more  joys,  with  surer  hopes  in  store ; 

Untasted  fiiiits^  and  flow'rs  unpluck'd  before  ? 

TkU  year  shall  find — as  other  yc^ai's  have  foi^od. 

Within  all  hollow,  ^1  in  smiles  around ; 

The  tear  call'd  fort^  by  faithlessness  shall  flow. 

And  man  and  woman  work  each  other's  woe. 

At  once  too  credulous—- too  w£ll  believ'd. 

Lying,  belied*  deceiving^  and  deceiv'd. 

And  still  shall  man  indulge  hi^  golden  dreams^ 

And  build  his  Babel  of  presumptuous  schemes. 

Unmindful  of  the  fate  that  hovers  nigh. 

That  ne'er  has  spar'd  nor  past  one  dreamer  by ! 
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Ay,  as  in  years  departed,  in  the  new, 
G«rv«  and  disease,  and  deatii,  wUt  bavetHeir  d«e» 

Shall  tear  in  sunder  love's  delicious  ties. 

And  heav'n-born  friendship's  holiest  sympathies. 

Mock  languor's  pray'r,  of  health's  self-vauhdbg  trust. 

And  dash  ambition's  labours  to  the  dust. 

Though  with  joy's  festive  tread  the  floor  resound. 

Though  merry  tales,  and  merrier  cups  go  round  ; 

Thouglt  happy  forms  float  in  the  dance  along. 

And  happy  voices  wake  the  midnight  song, 

Ahis  !— <ieath  ! — dread  disturber  of  the  scene  ! — 

Will  not  be  idle — more  than  he  has  beeii. 

Shall  force  the  miser  from  his  gold— or  scare. 

Gaunt  apparition !  ev'n  th'  impatierit  heir. 

Who  waits  to  hear  ano  theft's  latest  groan. 

Nor  dreams  that  oldet-  eaw  may  catch  his  own ! — 

Shall  Still  the  wretch,  who  weeps,  or  laughs,  or  raves. 

And  choke  the  church-yard  with  its  new-made  graves. 

In  science,  honour,  pleasure,  pow'i**s  career. 

Shall  thousands  cry  in  horror  "  Death  is-  here  V* 

And  ah !  where  is  he  not  ?    His  giant  sh&pe, 

What  force  shall  bafile  ?  or  what  fraud  escape  ? 

He,  leagu'd  with  war,  shall  gasping  myriads  slay ; 

In  peace  shall  myriads  tb  their  doom  betray , 

Shall  glAd  his  nostrils  with  the  scent  of  blood. 

And  suck,  in  havoc's  field,  the  vital  flood  ^ 

Or  at  the  banquet,  an  unbidden  guest,  ' 

How  sihort  shall  cut  the  tale ! '  how  spoil  the  Jist  I 

Death  gives  no  warning  ere  he  buYsts  the  door-^ 

For  none  are  wam'^d  by  millions  seiz'd  before  :•— 

Ne'er  asks  if  he  be  welcome ;  nor  will  stay' 

The  dread(iil  visit  which  he  deigns  to  pay ; 

Takes  no  denial— nor  will  Idose  his  hold. 

For  pray'rs,  or  tears,  for  menace,  ot  f6r  gold ; — 

Nor  goes  alone-^ah !  too  resolv'd  to  bear 

His  nctim  with  him — ^who  caii  tell  me  where ! — 

To  what  dHead  scenes,  with  dark  dimay  o'er-wn)ught. 

Abysses  fathomless  to  human  thought !— > 

Tears  us  Urotii  «arth,  and  earthly  hopes  apart. 

And  lays  his  icy  fin^r  on  the  heart! 

Methinksi  I  see  man's  last  destroyer  stand. 
And  mark  his  victims  with  his  fleshless  hand, 
Unsated  glutton !  gloating  o'er  the  prey,  . 

Whom  this  revolving  year  shall  snatch  awtfy : 
Or  who  bej^nd  their  present  sum  may  boast. 
Some  ten,  ot*  twelve,  or  twienty  ait  the  most  I 

Attended,  like  some  demon,'  by  his  train. 
Want,  8omw,'ifielteetf,  hac^  pl»«svrre>  fOn ; 
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Ob-i.  liM¥  he  laug1i»  to  ruali  (Hir  joys  betureea  »-rp* 

Still,  like  tbe  <ur  around  ua^-but  unseea  !r-  .   . 

He  views  with  keen  and  unaverted  eye 

The  varied  scenes  that  make  man's  destiny  \ 

The  reck^as  revelries  of  social  mirth. 

The  happiest  hours,  when  rapture  springs,  to  birtk: 

The  public  dinner,  with  its  string  of  toasts ; 

The  chairman's  speeches,  and  the  drunkard's  boasts  $ 

Joins  the  loud  mirth ;  or  dances  'mid  the  thrpngi 

Or  swells  the  jovial  chorus  of  the  song ; 

Or,  unsuspected,  lends  the  bowl  or  knife. 

To  wretches  wearied  with  the  weight  of  life  ; 

Or  hastes,  with  ghastliest  grin,  impatient  near; 

To  beckon  youth  and  beauty^— to  the  bier ; 

Expunge  from  smoothest  cheeks  the  roseate  gface^ 

And  spoil  the  dimples  of  the  fairest  face  1 

Oh !  how  Death  laughs,  when  they>  the  rest  beyon4» 

Fond  of  the  worlck^with  reason  to  be  fond— • 

By  foul  debauch,  and  riots  through  the  night 

Him,  Mm,  to^their  sick  midday  couch  invite ; . 

Full,  £atal  sway  to  loose  intemp'rance  give. 

And  madly  cry,  *'  this  is  indeed  to  live." 

Well,  well,  though  hard  the  lesson  be  to  leam» 

When  once  'tis  learnt,  we  too  may  Smile  in  turn  ; 

Smile  at  the  deadliest,  surest^  conqueror,  Death  ;--* 

Smile  'mid  the  last  faint  stru^lc^  of  our  breath  1 

Wait  with  unfailing  calm  the  destin'd  end. 
And  change  the  soul's  worst  bugbear  to  a  friend  ; 

If  thou,  oh  conscience !  firmness  canst  supply, 

JVnd  heav'n-rais'd  hopes  instruct  us  how  to  die. 
Long,  long,  such  ti'uths  on  other  minds  have  dwells 

Truths  often  told, — we^llknpwn, — l?ut  never  £elt,r— 

Sad  truth  !  that  ere  another  year  shall  come. 

Must  many  an  ear  be  deaf,  and  voice  be  dumb  X 

Away,  then,  with  dull  and  antiquated  saws, 

Wise  maxims,  golden  rules,  or  musty  laws  I 

All  ever  spun  from  out  th'  enthusiast's  bead« 

With  ail  that  ever  men,  or  books,  have  said  ^ 

Devis'd  by  sage,  or  dre^imer*  or  divine. 

Lie  in  the  compass---almost  of  a  line ; 

^'  Live  as  to  die*-*do  good,  where  mearis  are  giv'n  $ 

Be  just,  be  firm,  and- leave  the  rest  to  heav'n." 
Heaven  ^ee^  how  granted  wishes  swell  our  cares* 

And  blesses  man,  when  deaf  to  human  pnty'rs^ 
Yet  must  .we  pr^y  with  earnest  voice  and  mimd . 
Calxa  for  ourselves*  and  quiet  for  mAnkind; 
Pray  for  our  eountry  rest  from-  broils  and  wan* 
From  foreign  di^«<u^  and  domo^  jaiXn. 
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Pray  that  fair  peace  may  smiie  throoghoot  the*  globe, 
Nor  blood-red  spots  stain  freedom's  boly  robe. 
We  speak  as  mfen  to  men,  as  having  prov'd 
All  to  be  hop?d>  or  dreaded,  loathM,  or  lovM ; 
As  men  by  pleasures  fooFd,  by  pain  depress'c|^ 
Not  wiser,  better,  happier,  than  the  rest. 
Unstained  by  vice,  or  ne'er  by  woes  o'ercast ; — 
But  fellow*mourners  o'er  the  follies  past ! 
You,  who  now  hear,  if  in  your  manhood's  spring 
The  coming  months  a  forward  radiance  fling ;— » 
If  e'er  your  high  ambition  sought  to  clasp 
Things  half  divinc-^denied  to  mortal  grasp  ;— 
Or  if,  catottsing  deeply,  ye  have  quafiTd 
I  ntozicating  pleasure's  madd'ning  draught  ;— 
Till  worn-out  passions  sink,  as  they  depart. 
Not  to  repose^  but  callousness  of  heart ;— - 
Or  fed  on  brilliant  dreams  from  day  to  day, 
And  idly  mus'd  life's  richest  hours  away ; —  > 
If  long  and  silent  studies  havd  o'ertaught 
The  brain,  bewilder'd  with  its  secret  thought, 
While  those  ^ark  dreams  th'  enfeebled  frame  convulse; 
Hardest,  or  to  endure,  or  to  repulse;— * 
If  moments  ye  have  known  of  love  or  strife, 
'  Whose  memory  forms  the  half  of  after-life  ; 

Moments  where  fate  a  tenfold  influence  show'rs. 
Ages  condensed  and  curdled  into  hours  :-«^ 
Whatever  feelings  in  your  hearts  have  dwcf  t^ 
Such  ai*e  we  doom'd  to  feel,  or  long  have  felt! 

Whoe'er  thou  art,  that  lov'st  these  lines  to  scfln,. 
That  came  not  from  the  poet,  but  the  man ;         •       * 
These  honest  lines,  that  boast  no  nobler  .fires. 
Than  such  as  earnestness  of  heart  inspires : 
If,  in  the  gladness  of  thy  young  career,         ' 
Thou  hail'st  (he  promise  of  the  coming  year  $ 
Or,  if,  long  past  life's  unendnringroom,  .  .    .    • ». 

For  thee  the  veil  has  been  withdrawn  or  torn  ; 
And  shewn  the  hideous  forms  that  frown  vrithin. 
The  stern  realities  of  grief  and  sin ; 
If  thou  hast  seen  young  years  in  gloom  depart. 
And  leave  a  lengthened  shadow  on  the  heart ;     ' 
Alike  for  thee,  as  for  ourselves,. we  pray 
The  morrow  fairer,  brigbtet*  than  totday ! 
If  earth's  best  blessings,  while  on  thee  they  rest. 
Shall  make  thy  fellows  happy— «be  thou  btest !      *  • 
We  wish  thee  joy,  that  mars  not  others'  loys; ' 
That  spreads  delight  around  tJiee-— not  destroy^.— 
But  if  with  wealth,  and  pow'r,  the  wish  shall  grow  •  ■  ' 
In  thy  vile  heert  to  work  a  fellow  woe  5       ..  -  —   •  * 
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If  ihovk  in  madaeM  wouMst  abuse  them  all. 
Far  from  thy  head  may  fortune's  fiivoum  fall ! 
Whoe'er  thou  art,  thy  bKas  must  man  deplore ;  - 
If  what  she  gives  to  thee,  she  takes  from  more  I 
Better  for  thee  to  be  unblest — undone-^   • 
Than  many  suffer  for  the  good  of  one  I 
'    Yes  1  mayst  thou  never  rise  to  grmdeur^s  height. 
If  thou  wouldst  clrush  the  feeble  in  thy  might  j— 
Never  may  golden  pomp  attend  thy  door. 
If  wealth's  full  stream  ne'er  flow  unto  the  poor ;— - 
And  if  in  spleen,  or  pride,  thou  couidst  be  mov'd 
To  wound  one  heart  that  loves  thee— live  nnlov'd !    ' 

For  you,  whose  thoughts  have  no  such  curst  alloy  \ 
Who  live,  let  live,  enjoy,  and  let  enjoy ; 
We  wish  you  go^d^  but  more  our  simple  lay 
Cares  nor  for  you—- nor  for  ourselves  to  pray  ;-*- 
No :  nor  success,  nor  glory,  powei',  or  praise. 
Riches,  or  strength,  or  health,  or  length  of  days ; 
We  wish  you  ^oocf— but  what  is  good,  or  best, 
Man  never  knows,  or  might  indeed  be  blest; 
Squand'ring  no  more  health,  talent,  labour,  time. 
On  vain  endeavours,  big  with  grief  and  crime. 
Taught  to  despise  ambition's  giddy  aim. 
And  the  mean  mockery  that  man  calls  fame  ; 
Heedless  of  ought  besides-— as  having  known 

Possess'd  of  solid  worth  three  things  albne, 

Friendship,  and  love,  and  virtue — all  the  rest 

Of  life  desires,  and  life  itself  a  jest  j — 

Still,  still  we  laugh  and  jostle  with  the  crowd. 

Gay  midst  the  gay,  and  haughty  with  the  proud ; 

Yet  sick  retire  to  private  musings  deep, 

To  commune  with  our  hearts,  and  inly  w^; 

To  mourn  o'er  efforts  blighted,  hopes  betray'd,' 

Joys  lost  or  withePd*— miseries  met  or  made ; — ' 

E'eh  as  the  mother  with  forc'd  joy  has  smil'd 

To  soothe  the  sick-bed  of  her  darling  child  ;       '      '        ' 

Yet,  AS  she  tells  with  pun  some  playful  tale. 

She  views  the  while  its  little  cheek  turn  pale  ; 

Marks  the  dim  eye,  the  voice's  alter'd  tone,— 

And  rushes  forth  to  pour  her  sobs  alone. 

Oft  to  resolve— K>ft  break  the  best  resolve. 
Ere  the  twelve  months  in  joy  or  grief  revolve,-:- 
To  vow  this  year  shall  for  excel  our  last,  ' 
Yet  live  the  present,  as  we  liv'd.the  past,->- 
Has  been  otir  fate  or  folly,-»while  you  may,    ' 
Turn  you  to  wisdom^  and  begin  to-day ; 
Shun  riot's  haunt,  and  dissipation's  snare, 
And  timely  fly,  what  we  must  learn  to  bear* 
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MEETING  OF  THE  COUNCIL. 

ANSWERS  TO  C0BBESP0imENTSr''£2aC.&NSMaN  ^§?  PLAN. 

We,  the  Ten»  in  Council  uamkM,  mm^  in  the  tot  f>Uo^  offbr  our  apo- 
logies for  keeping  back  mnny  oontnbutioaa  of  immediftte.  Interest,  which 
ought  to  have  found  a  place  in  the  preient  number*  We  ha4«iniked,  selected 
a  variety  of  short  letters  for  insertion*  which  are  written  np^n  the  passing^ 
subjects  of  the  day*  Onr  excuse  for  their  omission  is .  abloUte  want  of 
room.  It  must  not  be  supposed  that  we  are  insenabie  to  the  value  of 
such  communications ;  as  we  are  anxious,  rather,  that  they  should  form 
hereafter  a  distinguishing  fieature  in  our  publication* 

We  are  obliged  to  all  our  Correspondents :  but  we  can  only  afford  to 
return  answers  tQ  the  following :— - 

''  PoliUcal  Queries/'  and  "  A  Few  Plain  Questions  to  the  picaent  Whigs/' 
we  must  beg  leave  to  reserve. 

The  critique  on  Mr.  Moore's  "  Loves  of  4h0  Ang^/'  came  too  late,  and 
is  not  exactly  suited  to  the  plan  of  the  Council  of  Ten.  We  dislike  the 
poem  altogether.  The  verses  are  completely  in  the  *'  ducentOM  statu  pede 
in  uno"  style.  We  could,  ourselves,  we  really  thinks  do  two  hundred  as 
good  any  day  after  dinner  in  "  an  hour  by  Shrewsbury  clock*"  One  of  Mr. 
Moore's  beautiful  songs  li  worth  the  whole  (Hrodu^tion  ten  times  over. 

To  "  One  of  your  Readers,"  who  writes  for  the  purpose  of  no^cing  a  few 
delinquencies  in  our  last  number,  we  shall  have  sonfiethiBtf  to  say  next 
month. 

The  state  of  Ireland  is  a  theme  too  important  and  too  melancholy  to  be 
entered  upon  in  a  notice  to  Correspondents*  Of  the  "  Suicidal  Violence  <^ 
Parties  /'  "  The  (fisgraceful  Outrage  upon  the  Lord  Lieutenant,"  and  the 
more  formidable  conspiracy  with  which  it  is  said,  to  he  cc«uiefted— of  the 
late  spirited  measure  of  the  Mai;qui8  Wellesley  with  regard  to  the  Irish 
magistrates — and  the  general  condition  of  that  unhapf»y  country,  we  must 
speak  hereafter. 

It  is  too  soon  to  talk  about  "  Mr.  Caniung  in  Office."  Let  us  give  him 
time.  It  is  most  unfair  to  attack  a  minister  before  his  measures  can  have 
possibly  developed  themselves.  We  ought  not  to  refuse  him  our  con- 
fidence, until  he  ha^  forfeited  his.  claim  to  it  by  his  own  misconduct. 

We  concur  with  *'  A  Friend  to  Humanity,"  upon  the  proclamation  of 
general  Mina,  with  respect  to  such  towns  as  should  admit  within  their  walls 
any  troops  of  "  the  Army  of  the  Faith."  It  is.at  once  ferocious  and  unjust. 
We  no  more  approve  otf  the  acts  of  the  Spimis]^  conatitutionaUpts,  than  we 
admire  the  principles  of  the  French  ultra-4;oyaUat8  ^  or^iQ^plaud  the 
interference  of  the  continental  cabinet^.. 

The  general  *'  Character  of  the  Spanish  Revolution*"  has  long  occupied 
our  thoughts. 

Several  hints  have  been  forwarded  to  ns  with.rfm(ard  ta  4he  admowledged 
blunder,  '^  My  Lord^  fFe  write."    One  jfmrkwdtw^HHU  ^  fl^Jt  uaoal  with 
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pelltknieni  to  begm  wHh>  May  it  please  your  lordsfaip— Wie^  the  undmigned, 
&c.  aQ4  in  this  manner  they  avoid  the  splecisnu"  But  unfortaaateIy-<-H>r 
rather  fortunately,  we  are  not  petitioners.  We  wrote  to  Lord  Byron :  and 
the  only  petition  which  we  are  at  all  disposed  to  make  to  his  lordship,  is  that 
he  will  leave  offplayingf  the  fool,  and  no  longer  exlnbit  himself  io  the  world 
as  an  obedknt  subject  to  the  khig  of  the  cookaeys.  **  Philologvs  **  offlers  a 
very  ingenioos  solutbn  of  the  difiicelty,  by  suggesting  that  one  person 
writes  in  the  name  of  many :  and,  therefore^  it  is  very  premier  to  say^  "  My 
Lord,  we  write."  For  our  own  parts,  however,  we  could  rather  cut  thef 
knot,  than  attempt  to  untie  it.  We  trust  to  estabfished  usage.  Custom 
■  may  Authorise,  in  English,  the  expression;  «'  Mff  Lord,*  we  >vrit^,"  as  it 
aathorises  in  Freneh  the  expression,  *'  M&niieuT,**  or  *^ -Maneeigneur, 
neiiSi"  &t. 

**  A  constant  Reader" — evidently  a  lady  by  her  style— eomplaiiis  bitterly 
of  our  compliments  to  the  sex^-which  she  is  pleased  to  call,  "flattery," 
*'  falsehood,"  and  **  nonsense."  We  have  no  doubt,  however,  but  that,  if 
we  enjoyed  the  hbnotir  df  her  acquuntance,  we  could  pay  her  manycompli* 
meats,  wtthoot  either  the  lirst  or  the  secood— ^^dthough  it  does  not  become 
as  \x>  say  much  about  the  third. 

,The  danger  of  having  any  sltare  in  the  **  Foreign  Securities^"  liaa  been 
already  exposed. 

"  A  Keformed  Gambler"  will  find,  that  a  writer  in  the  Times  of  De- 
cember 25th,  has  suggested  the  institution  of  "  A  Society  for  the  Suppres- 
sion of  Oaming  and  G^ining-Hooses." ,  We  hardly  imagine  that  either  this 
«oheme,  or  the  somewhat  simiiar  expedielit  which  our  correspondent  pro- 
Rinses,  will  be  found  effldacious  or  practicable.  For  onraelves,.  we  woald 
gladly  co-operate  in  any  plan,  which  might  tend  to  the  auppres^ioa  or 
diminution  of  so  calamitous  aii  evil,  provided  always,  that  it  can  be  done 
'without  having  recourse  to  means  directly  at  variance  with  the  spirit  of  the 
eonstttutioti* 

The  letter  of  **  Chriatianus,'*  contuns  much  both  of  good  writing  and 
good  feeling.  We  have,  however,  already  hinted  at  the  peculiar  obligation 
of  exercising  Christian  benevolence;  of  affording  a  refuge  to  the  shelter* 
less,  and  subsistence  to  the  famished  at  this  season  of  the  year*  We  need 
say  no  more.  To  lepgthen  the  appeal  would  be  to  weaken  the  impression. 
It  is  a  point  to  he  felt  and  not  demonstrated. 

"A.  Lover  of  the  Fine  Arts,*'^has  misonderstood  us.  We  admire  them 
as  much  as  himself.  We  meant  only  to  say,  that  virtue  is  something  mot^ 
valuable  than  taste : — that  it  is  better  to  be  good  men  and  good  dtizeas^ 
than  good  painters  and  good  architects. 

We  read  with  infinite  regret  the  charge  of  Baron  Graham  on  the  grand 
juries  of  the  cdunties.  We  shall  be  glad  to  hear  further  upon  the  subject 
&om ''ALawyer.^' 

We  have  not  feigotten  our  prooaise  cH  ezamioiiig  the  **  Present  State  of 
the  Theatres." 

The  subject  of  the  Bankrupt  Laws— Insolvent  Debtors— and  the  iie\^ 
MHropolitan  Society,  shall  not  escape  us. 

*•  A  Baobeler"  nay  he  regaled  wi^i  a  Iwig  article  upon  thfe  New- 
Marriage  Act,  on  the  1st  oif  F 
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A^  the  communicatioDs  of  our  various  corre&pondentB  had 
heen  considered,  the  President  rose,  and  remarked,  ^^  That 
they  had  aheady  done  good.  They  had  given,  among  other 
benefits  conferred  upon  the  community,  the  first  impulse  to 
that  spirit  which  now  existed  of  attacking  and  exposing  the 
Ignorance,  the  sophistries,  the  partiality,  the  corruption,  the 
scurrility,  the  mis-statements,  and  the  inconsistencies  of  the 
periodical  and  public  press.  He  was  glad  when  others 
adopted  their  ideas,  and  laboured  to  counteract  the  often- 
designed  inaccuracies  and  mischievous  principles  of  the  daily 
and  weekly  newspapers.  For  themselves,  they  ought  seldom 
to  enter  the  lists  in  such  a  contest,  except  when  the  delin- 
quents to  be  pimished  possessed  more  than  usual  imppr^ 
tance,  or  could  afford  more  than  usual  amusement. 

f^  It  was  hardly  necessary  for  him  to  add,  that,  since  a  new 
publication  was  so  soon  to  be  established,  which  might  be 
the  vehicle  of  their  opinions  upon  matters  of  passing  interest, 
immediate  politics  would,  for  the  future,  form  a  very  incon- 
siderable share  in  the  reports  of  the  council.  By  that  omis- 
sion, however,  they  would  be  enabled  to  improve  and  enlarge 
their  plan  in  many  other  respects.  They  would  now  ex^r^- 
cuie,  with  more  frequency  and  effect,  their  judicial  and  deli- 
berative functions ;  arid,  perhaps,  devote  some  space  to 
general  literature.  They  had  also ,  wisely  determined  to 
labour  with  anxious^  and  unintermitted  earnestness,  in  the 
gceat  c^use  of  the  uniyerfiaLamelioration  of  mankind.'' 

*^  Yet,''  interrupted  Clericus,  **  amid  these  grand  and  com- 
prehensive speculations,  we  intist  hot  overlook  the  immediate 
evils  which  can  be  corrected,  the  immediate  good  which  can 
be  dorie — ^the  objects,  in  fact,  ^  sub  pedibvs.^ " 

^^  Of  course,"  said  the  President,  '^  we  shall  do]what  you  sug- 
gest. To  laugh  down  follies  -^  to  cry  down  ridiculous 
customs,  and  absurd  feshioiis — ^to  expose  quackery— to 
denounce  impositions — ^will  form  a  complete  arid  /separate 
department  of  our  toil.  .We  must  shew  ourselves  Intimate 
successors  of  the  Tatlers  and  Spectators,  and  the  rest  of  that 
fine  old  breed  of  authors  which  is  now^  extinbt.'^ 

*^  The  only  legitinaate  successors,"  said  t'tbanus.  'f  Many 
other  persbris  have  urged  the  very  same  pretension  before  us.*' 

*^Well,"  answered  the  President,  "if  we  cannot  be  the  onbf 
successors,  let  us  strive  to  be  the  bestJ^ 
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■  The  following  is  the  Prospectus  of  a  Weekly  Journal,  to  be  pub- 
lished on  the  4th  of  Jatiuary,  1823,  with  which  the  Council  of  Ten  will  be 
connected.  What  will  be  the  nature  or  the  degree'ofthe  conneetion— 
«nd  what  other  parties  are  concerned,  there  can  be  no  necessity  for  stating. 

To  the  success  of  a  new  periodical  publication  two  things  are  peculiarly 
necessary, — a  good  plan,  and  the  competent  execution  of  that  plan. — It9 
fortune,  perhaps,  depends  principally  on  the  latter.  The  best  design,  if 
poorly  conducted,  or  attempted  with  inadequate  means,  must  fall  to  the 
ground.  In  a  Prospectus,  it  is  possible  to  speak  only  of  the  plan : — the 
execution  must  be  left  to  speak  afterwards  for  itself. 

It  is  well,  however,  to  explain  the  nature  of  the  design.  No. honest  men 
will  endeavour  to  take  the  public  by  surprise,  or  entice  a  single  reader  to 
spend  his  time  or  money  upon  a  publication,  without  giving  him  an  oppior- 
tunity  of  judging  for  himself,  in  the  first  instance,  M'hether  its  general 
scope  and  principles  are  such  as  he  can  approve. 

**  The  Umpire"  will  be  a  work  exclusively  poUtieal ;  but  political  in  the 
highest  and  most  comprehensive  s  ense  of  the  word  Politics. 

In  general  terms — to  establish  a  political  publication  upon  original  and 
independent  principles,  distinguished  by  its  honest  fairness,  its  impartial 
liberality,  its  practical  utility,  its  gentlemanly  spirit,  and  the  acknowledged 
personal  responsibility  of  its  writers — to  make  it  a  work  sui' generis — a 
vehicle  of  sound  views,  and  real  information — ^to  aj*bitrate  between  the  con- 
flicting parties  in  the  state — to  keep  political  writers  within  bounds — to 
superintend  the  press — ^to  form  a  Court  of  Appeal  from  its  erroneous  deci- 
sions, and  to  save  honourable  individuals  from  the  consequences  of  its  unjust 
attacks — to  direct  the  public  mind  into  the  paths  of  political  and  moral 
truths — to  fix  a  steady  and  impartial  eye  upon  the  passing  events — to  ad- 
vance the  tnie  interests  of  England,  Europe,  and  mankind — atid  to  present 
a  faithful  picture,  a  general  miii-or,'  of  the  times,  will  be  among  the  chief 
objects  proposed  to  themselves  by  the  proprietors  of  "  The  Umpire." 

"The  Umpire"  is  intended  to  be  a  work,  which  shall  andmust  be  read  by 
Whigs  and  Tories  of  all  ranks  and  all  descriptions.  But  the  conductors, 
would  peculiarly  address  themselves  to  that  respectable  and  estimable  class  of 
personsk  who  have  no  party  but  their  country-^to  the  individual,  whoever  he' 
may  be, 

''In  moderation  placing  all  his  glory, 
\yhile  Tories  call  him  Whig,  and  Whigs  a  Tory." 

The  conductors  of  "The  Umpire  "  have  been  urgi^d  to  their  undertaking', 
by  many  and  strong  inducements.  They  are  sure  that  such  a  work  is 
wanted ;  they  believe  that  it  will  do  good.  They  also  imagine,  not  from 
any  extraVagant  opinion  of  their  own  acquirements/  or  their  own  talents ; 
but  from  the  constitution  of  their  minds,  and  the  peculiar  facilities  which, 
they  possess,  that  they  are  not  altogether  ill  qualified,  oi:  ill  calculated,  for 
the  performance  of  their  task.  They  see  a  vast  field  of  useful  and  prpfitable 
exertion  opened  before  them;  they  discern  a  certain  prospect  of  doing  some 
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service  to  the  state,  and  of  reaping  for  themselves  an  ample  harvest  of  honest 
reputation  and  honest  emolument. 

•Among  the  old  Roman  Iavs^w  mentioned  by  Cj«sero  in  his  "  Offioes*''  is^ 
following:  "  Intercessor  malas  rei  ciWs  salittaris  esto :"  which  thejr  take  the 
liberty  of  translating.  "  Let  the  opposer  of  a. bad  system  beacoounted  a 
good  and  useful  citizen."  The  conductors*  therefore,  of  the  proposed  workt 
lleing  impressed  with  the  conviction,  that  the  present  system  of  political 
writing  is  in  many  respects  dbgraceful,  and  capable  of  improvement  in  aS,, 
thus  early  claim  some  credit  for  their  interference*  on  the  strength  of  the 
ancient  statute  above  quoted.  They  are  well  aware,  that  the  most  approved, 
mode  of  announcing. a  new  public  journal  is  to  begin  by  a  sort  of  apology, 
or  explanation,  for  increasing  as  it  were,  the  glut  of  the  mai^et ;  for  adding 
one  more,  when  theve  are  aU'eady  too  many.  They^  however,  will  offer 
nothing  of  the  kind :  since  the  very  number  and  variety  of  existing  news*, 
papei's  is  among  the  chief  Inducements,  which  have  urged  them  to  the  pre- 
sent undertaking.  And  if  this  multiplicity  was  augmented  by  a  thousand 
fresh  adventures,  they  will  see  in  them  only  a  thousand  fresh  reasons  for  the 
appointment  of  an  "  Umhae." 

The  present  work  will  be,  as  it  professes  to  be,  a  political  arbitrator.  It 
is  instituted  for  the  especial  purpose  of  keejMngA  check  and  superintendence 
over  .all  other  political  publications ;  of  exeroismg  a  strict,  fearless,  and 
unsparing  censorship  over  all  public  men,  all  political  parties,  and  aU  poli- 
tical writers.  The  Editors  are  confident,  that  by  the  adequate  execution  of 
such  a  plan,  they  will  not  only  place  '*  TheUmpib^  "  upon  far  higher  grounds 
than  any  public  joiurnal  whatever  has  hitherto  assumed  -,  but  raise  generaUy 
the  character  and  respectability  of  that  department  of  the  Press,  which  is  at 
once  the  most  dignified  in  itself,  and  the  most  degraded  by  the  imbecility  or 
corruption  of  the  persons  who  conduct  it. 

Again  <<The  Umpire,"  it  is  hoped,  will  be  a  lasting  mirror,  in  vriiich  may 
be  traced  the  existing  state  of  parties,  and  the  avowed  grounds  on  which 
their  several  opinions  have  been  formed.  It  is  imagined,  too,  that  the  con- 
flicting sentiments  of  various  classes  of  politicians,  by  merely  being  placed 
In  contrast  and  juxtarposition,  will  mutually  reflect  a  strong  light  4]^)on  each 
other,  and  even  afford  a  key  to  the  knowledge  of  the  motives  by  which  they 
have  been  swayed,  and  the  secret  spring  which  have  acted  upon  their  un- 
derstandings, influenced  their  judgments,  and  set  their  penetration  at  work. 

But  the  conductors  of"  The  Umpire  "  will  not  stop  here, — they  will  not 
merely  watch  over  the  conduct  and  sentiments  of  their  contepaporaries  .**- 
they  have  opinions  of  th^r  own  to  advocate,  political  principles  of  their  own 
to  disseminate  and  maintun.  Professions  of  imparljaUty  and  independence 
l}iey  disdain  to  make,  not  because  they  shall  be  found  either  partial  or  de- 
pendent— ^God  forbid ! — ^but  because  they  will  be  something  more  than 
m^artidi  or  independent.  They  aspire,  not  simply  to  show  tfaat^they  are 
unshackled  by  the  fetters  of  any  existing  party,;  but  themselves  to  give  a 
tone  and  bias  to  the  public  judgment.  The  best  guarantee  that  they  shall 
nqt  follow  in  the  tnun  of  a  political  leader,, is,  that  they  aim  at  having  fol- 
lowers of  their  own.  They  will  not  be  the  disciples  of  a  master,  because  they 
look' forward  to  being  the  founders  of  a  sect.  They  will  not  be  subservient 
because  they  hope  to  dictate. 
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•  With  fcgwd  to  -foreign  •ffwm,  ^tf  mte  tmjrire9, «  Iwing  XngUtHmia. 
"Saglwnd  ii»  or  may  be,  the  arbitreM  of  the  world. 

^  It  mitt,  by  this  time,  have  become  wnnecesMuy  to  remmrk,  that  tbete  fti- 
ap  poKticaan,  or  aet  of  politiciaBS,  with  whose  tenets  they  exactly  cohMild*. 
The  developement,  however,  of  their  p<^tical  pnndples,  and  the  spi(it  in- 
which  their  work  will  be  conducted,  they  leave  to  the  fint  nnmbevs  of  <*Tbx 
Umpire"  itself.  Both  will  be  new :  in  both,'a8  they  concave,  they  may  pat' 
forward  some  claim  to  an  honourable  distinction  from  the  eommon  fry  anA 
fntemity  of  political  writers.  For  the  present  it  is  enough  to  say,  thnT 
they  inll  advocate  neither  doctrines  which  uphold  abuses,  nor  dootriaes' 
which  tend  to  revolution  :•— 4hat  there  is  no  person  npon  earth  whose  oppo*' 
^tion  they  dread,  or  whose  peeulmr.  favour  they  reqmrec — ^thnt  they  wiU^ 
qdvmnce  no  falsehood  from  motives  of  private  interest,  nor  conceal^ any 
truth,  which  augki  to  be  known,  from  personal  fedings,  or :  individual  ters^ 
^^The  Umpisx"  aspires  to  the  dignity  of  an  historical  prodactioo.  The 
proprietors  therefore  will  rocollect  Cicero's  advice  to  the  historian,  **  uBf 
fslsi  dicere  audeat,  nil  veri  non  audeat"  This  will  be  their  motto:  tttid 
deserves  to  be  expressly  stated  in  the  mother  tongue :  << -There  is  no  Mm** 
hood  which  they  dare  avow  $  there  is  no  truth  whidi  they  dare  not/' 

In  a  publication  of  this  kind,  the  most  oonstderable  share  of  attontbn 
must  be  unavoidably  devoted  to  immediate  polities.  Yet  the  oonductora  of 
**  The  Umpire  **  will  reserve  some  space  for  higher  and  more  comprehensive 
"Views : — ^for  advancing  the  science  of  political  philosophy — ^for  promoting 
the  discovery  and  execution  of  all  wise  and  philanthropic  plans,  which  have 
for  their  object  either  the  advancement  of  the  honour  and  happiness  of  the 
British  empire :  or  a  general  improvement  in  the  condition  of  mankind. 

At  the  same  time,  they  are  sufficiently  aware,  that  something  more  will 
be  required  by  the  public  taste,  than  a  serious  and  didactic  uniformity.  Keep- 
ing, therefore,  the  great  object  of  political  improvement  ever  before  their  eyes, 
they  will  yet  pursue  the  same  end  by  different  means.  One  whole  depart- 
ment of  the  work  will  be  allotted  to  lighter,  gayer,  and  sprightlier  compo- 
sitions on  subjects  connected  ^th  politics  and  politicians.  The  force  of 
ridicule  may  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  persons  against  whom  the  heavy 
artillery  of  reason  would  be  directed  in  vain.  Honest  satire  may  be  applied 
irith  success  on  many  occasions,  where  grave  discussion  would  be  out  of 
place.  An  agreeable  trifle,  a  song,  a  parody,  a  short  piquant  poem,  a  jeu 
d'esprit  of  any  kind,  may  often  have  more  effect,  than  a  chain  of  elaborate 
argument,  perfect  in  every  link. 

These  will  be  the  distinguUhing  features  of  '*  The  Umpire;"  and  they 
are  such,  surely,  as  may  fairly  entitle  it  to  claim.for  itself  a  large  and  unusual 
ahare  of  utility,  of  originality,  and  o{  dignity.  In  addition  to  its  peculiar 
objects,  the  conductors  offer  their  unequivocal  pledge,  thi^  they  will  spare 
neither  trouble,  nor  expense,  in  presenting  the  vast  range  of  passing  occur- 
xences  to  the  public  eye,  and  displaying,  in  the  clearest  and  fullest  light,  the 
general  aspect  of  the  times.  It  will  be  their  ambition  to  establish  a  journal 
well  appointed  in  every  department :  to  pnrride  instruction  and  amusement 
Ibr  all  classes  .and  denonuaations  of  readers— ^nd  to  give  (as  much  news 
.  as  can  reasonably  be  expected  in  a  weekly  newspaper. 
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.  Finally,  the  ]»roprietora  will  use  their  host  effortt,  not  only  that  "  Thet 
Umpire''  may  he  a  weekly  journal  of  peculiar  interest :  hut  that  at  the  end 
of  the  year  it  may  hecome  a  valuahle  book—- that  it  may  deserve  not  only  to 
he  read,  hut  to  be  kept ;  that  besides  being  an  universal  register  of  events, 
it  may  be  a  repository  of  principles,  worthy  of  .being  transmitted  to  poste* 
rity,  and  a  store-house  of  observations  well  adapted  for  the  use  of  the  histo* 
rian,  the  philosopher,  and  the  political  economist,  of  future  times.  The 
study  of  political  economy  they  are,  indeed,  peculiarly  desirous  to  promote. 
But  they  are  thoroughly  convinced,  that  it  has  not  yet  arrived  at  the  preci- 
sion of  a  science — ^that  it  is  too  soon  for  the  formation  either  of  dogmatic 
theories,  or  any  complete,  genei*al,  and  harmonious  system ;  and,  conse- 
quently, that  the  only  way  of  gaining  a  single  step  in  real  and  certaia  pro* 
gression,  is  by  applying  to  politics  the  inductive  and  experimental  method 
of  philosophy,  by  the  collection,  arrangement,  imd  examination  of  parti- 
cular facts ;  and  by  the  gradual  erection  of  a  scheme,  step  by  step,  upon 
the  basis  of  statistic  observation. 

In  a  word,  the  conductors  of  **  The  Umpire"  will  endeavour  to  establish 
a  weekly  journal,  which  may  be  at  once  a  Mirror  of  the  Times,  an  Hieto- 
rical  Regieter  of  Events,  and  a  Political  Review, 

For  all  further  particulars,  they  especially  recommend  that  the  first  num- 
ber of  "  The  Umpire"  may  be  consulted. 


LOXPOX: 

PEINTBD   BY   A.   APPLEGATU,    STAMFORD-STREET. 
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